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of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Vaw  Winkle  8c  Wilkt«  of 
the  said  diatriet,  have  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  they 
claim  as  proprietors,  in  tlie  iMtrds  following,  to  wit : 

«•  The  Triangle.    Part  I.    In  Five  Series  of  Numbers.   By  The  Investigator.** 

1h  cowroamTT  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  ttie  UnRed  Htates,  entitled,  **  An  act  for  thet 
<*  encouragement  of  learning*  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the 
**  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned:**  and  also 
to  ao  act,  entitled,  **  An  act,  supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled,  m  act  for  the  encourage- 
*«  ment  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and 
**  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  tnentioned,  and  extending  the 
»*  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etching,  hiatorieal  and  other 
"  prints.'* 

THERON  RUDD, 
Clerk  of  the  Southeni  Diatrkt  of  New- York. 
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To  the  People  of  J^ew-Yorh^       '^^ 

The  first  of  the  following  numbers  was  pul> 
lished  in  the  New- York  Courier.  A  note  in  that  paper^ 
the  following  day,  stated,  that  the  editor  of  the  paper 
declined  publishing  the  remainder  of  the  work,  be- 
cause it  was  likely  to  give  offence.  I  preferred  a 
public  paper  to  a  pamphlet  form,  for  two  reasons;  one 
was,  that  a  newspaper  is  read  by  many  persons  who 
seldom  have  leisure,  or  inclination,  to  labour  through 
the  Essays  on  didactic  theology,  found  in  Magazinesy 
Sermons,  and  Systematic  Discourses.  The  other  was, 
that  I  etitered  on  the  publication  not  as  a  theologian 
or  controversialist,  but  as  a  spectator  and  reporter 
of  facts. 

To  be  candid,  the  work  was  principally  designed^ 
for  the  edification  of  those  who  would  be  willing  to 
be.styled  high-toned  Calvinists.  And  it  may  seem, 
perhaps,  to  some,  a  little  paradoxical,  that  the  very 
first  number  should  kindle  such  a  flame  of  resentooieipt)  ^ 
as  to  cause  alarm  to  the  editor,  of  whose  correct  tpisW 
and  liberal  sentiments  I  have  no  doubt,  when  it  is  a 


* 


fact,  that  the  number  does  no  more  than  condemn  q 
sentiment  which  Calvin  condemns,  or,  at  any  rate, 
does  not  justify — ^I  mean  the  imputcUion  of  the  guiU  of 
jidam^  sin  to  his  posterity^  independently  of  their  own 
conduct  and  character.  Neither  Calvin,  Luther,  nor 
Melancthon  believed  in  that  doctrine. 

People  of  New- York,  I  desire  you  to  take  notice, 
that  these  high-to||ied  Calvinists  were  so  enraged  at 
Calvin's  own  sentiments,  that  the  editor  of  the  Courier 
was  induced  not  to  proceed.  For  your  satisfaction  I 
give  you  the  words  of  Calvin.  He  sums  up  his  opin- 
on  of  original  sin  in  few  words :  *^  Videtur,  ergo, 
peccatum  originale  hacreditare  naturae  nostrse  pravitas 
et  corruptio,  in  omnes  animoe  partes  diffusa."  Where-- 
fore^  original  sin  seems  to  be  the  hereditary  depravity  and 
corruption  of  our  nature  diffused^  into  all  parts  of  the 
soul.  "  Neque,"  subjoins  Calvin,  *'  ista  est  alieni  de- 
licti obligatio.  Non  ita  est  accipiendum,  ac  si,  inson- 
tes  ipsi  et  immerentes,  culpam  delicti  ejus  sustinere- 
mus."  JVeither  is  that  an  obligation  or  accountablcness 
for  another^ s  fault.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  as  though 
u;e,  ourselves  innocent^  should  sustain  the  blame  of  hi$ 
(^demi^s)  transgression. 

I  am  aware  that  most  people  have  not  leisure  to 
examine  authors.  Those,  however,  that  will  take 
that  troable,  will  perceive  that  the  views  of  Ori- 
ginal Sin,.  Depravity,  and  Atonement,  advocated  in 
these  nombopB,  are  not  peculiar  to  New-England,  but^ 
s^<wlM^  contrary,  have  been  known  arid  maintained  in 
i^ie'church,  by  many  of  the  ablest  divines,  since  the 
Reform&tion,  and  by  a  majority  in  the  American 
ehurchofs. 


> 
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But,  fellow  citizens,  it  is  not  so  much  with  their 
sentiments  that  I  am  disposed  to  contend,  although 
they  are  sufficiently  incorrect  and  erroneous;  it  is  with 
their  horribly  intolerant,  bigoted,  and  persecuting 
43pirit ;  against  which  every  man  should  lift  his  voice, 
and  proclaim  his  indignation.  The  holy  fathers  and 
friars  of  the  inquisitorial  commission  Were  never  more 
vindictive  or  implacable.  It  comes  in  thunders  and 
anathemas  from  their  desks :  in  cants,  whispers,  and 
innuendoes  among  the  throng :  it  comes  larded  with 
much  holy  gnmace^  and  many  saiictimonious  sighs,  for 
the  credulous  and  pious ;  with  much  logical  jargon 
and  biblical  criticism  for  smatterers ;  with  spleen  and 
gall  enough,  when  the  company  has  sufficient  pride 
and  malice  to  bear  it ;  and  with  firebrands  for  all  the 
young  foxes  they  can  catch.  When  they  have  ex- 
hausted their  topics  of  argument,  and  that  they  can 
soon  do,  withput  a  miracle,  they  resort  to  sarcasm  and 
ridicule,  slnd  here  their  talents  are  wonderful :  Her- 
cules often  comes  in  "  head  and  shoulders."  • 

These  gentlemen  surely  forget  the  age  and  country 
in  which  they  live,  by  three  hundred  years.  They 
ought  to  feel  comfortable  whilst  others  think  for 
themselves.  And  one  object  of  these  numbers  is  to 
remind  them,  that  they  live  in  the  year  1816.  A  wan 
in  this  city  does  not  expect  to  share  the  fate  of:  Ser- 
vetus,  though  he  should  differ  from  Calvin.i^  I  will* 
not  say  what  a  man  ought  to  expect  when  he"4a  so  ff^Wr^sX''^ 
tunate  as  not  to  differ  with  Calvin. 
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No.  I. 

It  is  aooldy  tnd  perhaps  will  be  regarded  as  a  trite  saying,  that 
the  decliae  of  morality,  in  a  oatioo,  pmeedes  and  ensares  the 
decline  of  its  prosperity.  The  tendency  of  the  increase  of 
wealth,  numbers,  and  refinement,  to  a  deterioration  of  morals,  is 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  greatest  nations,  and  is  too  ob- 
Tioos  to  reqtnre  proof,  and  too  well  known  to  need  iilnstratioB. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  if  the  natural  tendency  of  na- 
tions and  societies  to  sink  into  luxury,  extraragance,  dishonest, 
and  all  the  extremes  of  immorality^  were  not,  in  many  instances, 
aided  by  the  yery  means  and  institutions  which  are  professedly 
established  for  the  opposite  purpose. 

Even  religion,  descended  from  Heayen,  arrayed  in  the  beauties 
of  virtue,  and  her  head  encompassed  with  the  rays  of  divinity, 
has  been  counterfeited,  her  institutions  perverted,  her  doctrines 
corrupted,  her  glories  sullied :  so  thilt,  instead  of  presenting  aoy 
barrier  to  vice,  or  any  ciheck  to  immorality,  she  has  often  become 
their  most  efficient  auxiliary.  It  has  been  the  boast,  perhaps 
the  felicity  of  thb  city,  that  it  abounds  more  than  any  other  city 
with  institutions  designed  to  favour  morality ;  and  while  I  leave 
it  for  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  of  the  effect  and  success  of 
these  institutions,  I  am  concerned  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
some  of  the  most  showy  and  prepossessing,  at  any  rate,  the  most 
noisy  means  used  to  promote  morality  and  religion  in  this  city, 
are  amongst  the  most  useless,  false,  and  hollow.  I  refer  to  no* 
thing  less  than  the  strain  of  preaching  continoally  and  incessant* 
ly  used,  in  many  of  the  pulpits  of  this  city ! 

I  have  no  controversy  with  any  one,  nor  do  I  enter  on  this 
subject  in  any  other  than  a  political  point  of  view.    I  consider 


inorality  as  the  )iighest  orDament  mud  strongedt  bulwark  ef  soci- 
ety ;  whaterer,  therefore,  diminishes  the  motives  and  weakens 
the  obligations  to  morality,  comes  no  less  under  the  animadver- 
sion of  the  politician  than  of  the  divine :  as  it  surely  no  less  im- 
pairs the  temporal  than  the  spiritual  interests  pf  the  community. 
There  are  a  few  points  which  go  perpetually  into  the  strain  of 
preaching  of  certain  gentlemen :  and  their  scheme  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  triangle,  from  which  they  never  depart,  and  in  which, 
if  they  step  out  of  one  angle,  their  next  step  is  into  another  ;  the 
succeeding  one,  into  the  one  fromi  whence  they  started. 

The  want  of  variety  might  be  compensated  by  force  and  ex- 
pansion of  talents,  were  their  angular  scheme  laid,  both  as  to  its 
sides  and  angles,  in  the  great  field  of  truth. 

Their  scheme  commences  by  teaching  that  the  whole  human 
race  are  guilty  of  the  sin  of  ddarn^  independently  of  their  onm 
conduct,  and  for  thai  sin  are  truly  deserving  of  eternal  punish- 
ment. We  are  apt  to  take  our  opinions  on  the  credit  of  venera- 
ble names,  and  very  many  names  deemed  venerable,  if  weighed 
in  the  balance  of  unerring  truth,  would  be  found  to  have  derived 
their  importance  from  a  long  and  industrious  propa^tion  of  er- 
ror. Probably  no  individual  man  yet  had  time,  candour,  pa- 
tience, and  resolution,  to  examine  and  substantiate,  on  proper 
evidence,  the  whole  mass  of  his  opinions.  Few  men  proceed 
to  any  considerable  length  in  this  arduous  work.  They  take 
their  opinions,  nay,  their  articles  of  faith,  as  they  do  the  fashion 
of  their  garments,  not  upon  a  careful  inciuiry,  whether  they  are 
the  best,  but  upon  the  testimony  of  the  tailor  who  makes  theni, 
that  they  are  in  the  fashion. 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin^  as  just  stated,  is  thus  received 
by  its  advocates.  It'has  descended  from  the  lumber  and  trash 
of  the  dark  times  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  mysticism,  and 
bigotry.  The  great  reformers  did  nobly,  but  they  did  not  do 
every  thing.  They  merit  the  approbation  of  men,  and  met  with 
divine  acceptance  for  what  they  did,  and  are  certainly  to  be  ex- 
cused for  what  they  omitted,  in  their  great  work.  Ispei^c  as 
though  the  reformers  held  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  preceding  statement.  Some  of  them  did, 
others  did  not ;  and  the  t^iith  is.  that  a  candid  examination  of  the 


sentiiiienta  of  the  fkthera — of  the  most  learned  and  jadicious 
diFines  in  Europe,  before  the  reformation,  and  since,  will  ehqw 
beyond  all  dbpute,  that  the  above  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
originai  sin  baa  never  been  the  general  or  preTailing  opinion  of 
the  Christian  church. 

Tet  you  shall  hear  it  inculcated  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  in 
many  of  our  churches,  and  swallowed  down,  as  a  sweet  morself 
by  many  a  gaping  mouth,  that  a  man  ought  to  feel  himself  actu- 
fiOy^guil^of aun  committed  six  thousand  years  before  he  was 
bom :  nay,  that,  prior  to  all  condderatioa  of  his  own  moral  con. 
duct,  he  oughftojhel  himself  deserving  of  eternal  darmudionfor 
the  first  sin  qfAdmn.  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  no  scheme  of 
religion  ever  propagated  amongst  men,  contains  a  more  mon« 
streus,  a  more  horrible,  tenet«  The  atrocity  of  this  doctrine  is 
beyond  comparison.  The  Tisions  of  the  Koran,  the  fictions  of 
the  Sadder,  the  fables  of  the  Zendavesta  all  give  place  to  this  :«^ 
Rabinical  legends,  Brahminical  vagaries,  all  vanish  before  it 

The  idea,  that  all  the  numerous  millions  of  Adam's  posterity 
deserve  the  ineffable  and  endless  torments  of  hell,  for  a  single 
act  of  hb,  before  any  one  of  them  existed,  is  repugnant  to  that 
reason  which  God  has  given  us,  is  subversive  of  all  possible  con- 
eeptions  of  justice.  No  such  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  scriptures, 
er  can  impose  itself  on  any  rational  mind,  which  is  not  trammel- 
led by  education,  daseled  by  interest,  warped  by  prejudice,  and 
bewildered  by  theory. — This  is  one  corner  of  the  triangle  above 
mentioned. 

This  doctrine  perpetually  urged,  and  the  subsequent  strain  of 
leaching  usually  attached  to  it,  will  not  fail  to  drive  the  incau- 
Hoas  mind  to  secret  and  practical,  or  open  infidelity.  An  aU 
tempt  to  force  such  monstrous  absurdities  on  the  human  under, 
standing,  will  be  followed  by  the  worst  effects.  A  man  who  finds 
himself  condemned  for  that  of  which  he  is  not  guilty,  will  feel 
little  regret  for  his  real  transgressioos. 

I  shall  not  apply  these  remarks  to  the  purpose  I  bad  in  view, 
till  I  have  considered  some  other  points  of  a  similar  character ; — - 
or,  if  I  may  resort  to  the  metaphor  alluded  to,  till  I  have  pointed 
ent  the  other  two  angles  of  the  triangle. 

INVESTIGATOR. 
2 
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No.  II. 

Whether  it  maybe  termed  a  disposition,  or  passioni  oreal|r 
ed  by  itny  other  name,  there  is  something  in  some  men  which 
may  be  denominated  an  kumble  pride.  I  fear,  could  it  be  ana. 
lyzed,  it  would  pot  be  foqnd  to  want  any  of  the  most  virulent 
qualities  of  thie  true  and  old*fas^ioned  pride,  known  in  the  world 
ever  sjnc^  the  fall  of  man,  and  which,  indeed,  threw  a  morning 
star  fron^  heaven,  before  it  Inflamed  man  to  rebellion*  It  seems 
^o  be  the  pride  pf  the  gentlemen  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
pumber,  to  plunge  down  human  nature  as  low  as  possible.  They 
are  by  no  mean^  satlafied  wit||  laying  the  whole  human  race  un- 
|der  the  ban  pf  eternal  d9mnation,  for  an  act  which  was  commit- 
ted before  any  of  them  existed ;— -they  go  much  farther.  And 
this  brings  Die  to  the  second  angle  of  the  true  diagram  of  their 
scheme* 

They  teach,  and  strenuously  insist,  that  all  men  labour  under  q 
true  and  physical  incapapUy  to  do  any  thing  which  God  rehires, 
To  this  totifi  and  universal  inability  they  deny  all  figurative  or 
inetaphysical  import,  and  contend  that  men  are  as  truly,  and  in 
(he  same  sense,  unable  to  oliey  the  law  of  God  as  they  are  to 
overturn  the  Andes,  or  drain  the  ocean.  What  do  we  hear  next  I 
They  turn  ipiniediately  round,  and  exhort  their  hearers,  with 
great  pathos,  to  do  every  thing  which  God  requires,  and  denounce 
tfieir  disobedience  as  meriting  eternal  damnation.  Nay,  this  in- 
ability and  thraldom,  in  its  whpl^  extent,  they  carry  back  to  the 
prigipal  foqntaip  of  their  ^uilt  an^  condenination,  and  say  that 
it  was  all  done  in  Adam  ; — rthat  all  the  human  race  were  mtade 
guilty,  and  were  wholly  incapacitated  to  do  any  good  act,  in  their 
first  father.  Neyertbeless,  they  go  qq  with  mighty  eloquence  tq 
exhort  them  to  do  every  duty. 

Had  I  not  alrea^ly  said  that  their  notion  pf  original  sin  con- 
^]ned  the  most  mop3tfo^^  efror  ^ver  advanced  in  any  scheme 
of  religion,  I  shoiild  be  tempted  to  say  (he  sfime  of  this.  But  | 
will  venture  to  say  (  thipk  them  both  infinitely  distant  from  the 
trpth.  But,  says  the  advocate  of  these  truly  tremendous  and  det 
testable  tenets,  <*  This  is  Calvinism;  and  dare  you  dispute  CAhz 
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ViN  t"  To  which  I  replj,  If  Calvin  beliered  in  theflie  docirines, 
which  we  deny,  hemaftt  iiaVe  derived  his  light  therein,  for  aught 
.  I  know,  fromihe  flameB  of  Servstub  ;  indeed,  they  more  reBem- 
ble  the  light  of  Infernal  than  celestial  fire. 

This  doctrine  of  man's  inability  is  an  insult  to  every  man's 
mbiassed  ui]ider8tanduig'«-to  the  light  of  his  conscience.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  whole  current  of  the  sacred  scriptures :  and,  in- 
deed,  its  warmest  advocates  are  tempted  to  contradict  themselves 
every  moment ;  and  when  they  preach .  best,  this  temptatlopf  is 
effectual ;  or,  to  say  the  least,  their  contradictions  are  seldom 
farther  apart  than  the  improvement  from  the  sermon^  Their 
jpreaching  often  reminds  me  of  the  mode  of  writing  used  by  some 
ancient  nations,  which  was  from  left  to  right,  and  from  right  to 
left,  alternately  crossing  the  page  in  opposite  directions* 

These  gentlemen,  however,  might  be  laid  off  into  different 
sections.  Some  of  them,  aware  of  the  inconsistency,  frankly  own 
that  wicked  men  are  under  no  obligation  to  love  or  obey  God : 
and  thus,  for  the  sake  of  theory  and  system,  plunge  still  deeper 
in  error.  Others  boldly  deny  all  moral  agency  to  mankind : — 
others  again  contend  that  men  are  moral  agents  to  do  wrong,  but 
not  to  do  right ;  evinciog.  still  more  ignorance  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind  than  of  the  word  of  God. 

Is  it  wonderful  that  there  should  be  so  many  Gallios  in  this 
city  ?  That  so  many  should  with  scornful  smile  turn  from  this 
monstrous  jargon,  and  cry  out,  *'  Wretched  mysticism ! — Kid- 
dles ! — contradictions  I — ^What,  was  I  rendered,  by  Adam's  first 
act  of  sin,  a  criminal  deserving  endless  torments  ?  Was  I,  at  the 
same  time,  totally  incapacited  to  yield  obedience  to  the  Al- 
mighty Ruler?  Was  I  bound  had  and  foot  six  thousand  years 
ago,  and  rocks  of  adamant  laid  on  the  seal  of  my  eternal  perdition? 
Impossible !  The  glorious  volume  of  nature  itself  contradicts  all 
this,  and  shows  me  a  far  difibrent  character  of  my  Creator  and 
Preserver." 

INVESTIGATOR. 
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No.  in. 

We  come  to  the  third  tod  last  great  point  of  their  system  of 
fiieblogjT,  which  inakes  out  the  triangle,  from  which,  a8<  I  said, 
Ibey  do  not  depart.  They  tell  you  there  is  a  remedy  for  a  part 
of  mankind ;  Christ  has  dkd  for  an  elect  number.  They,  and 
ihey  only,  enjoy  an  offer  of  salvation;  and  for  them  alone  is  prd* 
Tisipn  made^  Oo  the  contrary,  they  plamply  deny  tttat  ^  Chri^ 
Adf  tasted  death Jbr  everyman/*  they  will  by  no  means  alloi^ 
that  ^*  He  is  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  :^*  they  ' 
abhor  the  idea  of  going  ^into  all  the  world  and  preaching  the 
gospel  to  every  creature,^  Tbef  would  tell  you,  that  if  th^y  could 
distiogiii^  who  the  elect  are,  In  fiieir  assemblies,  they  should 
preach  the  gospel  only  to  them ;  they  should  tell  them  that  Christ 
died  only  for  tfaedi :  but,  as  for  the  rest,  they  «houId  preach  no- 
thiDg  but  the  certainty  of  eternal  damnation. 

Nor  does  this,  though  It  gives  the  lines  of  the  triangle,  display 
the  worst  features  of  their  scheme.  They  go  on  to  state,  that 
even  the  elect  are  not  bound  to  believe  in  Ihe  Saviour,  or  to  love 
and  obey  him,  till  he  has  convinced  them,  In  a  supernatural  way, 
diat  he  died  for  them.  Thus,  to  the  grossest  error  in  doctrine 
adding  the  basest  selfishness  in  heart  and  practice.  Nothing  of- 
fends  thetn  so  deeply  as  the  assertion,  that  the  perfection  and 
glory  of  the  Saviour  are  the  highest  motives  of  love  and  obe« 
dience  to  him.  Tet,  as  for  the  non-elect,  they  assure  them  that 
their  condemnation  will  l>e  vastly  aggravated  for  rejecting  sal- 
vation by  Christ 

The  whole  of  their  doctrine,  then,  amount?  to  this,  that  a  man 
is,  in  the  first  place,  condemned,  incapacitated,  and  eternally  re- 
probated for  the  sin  of  Adam :  In  the  next  place,  that  he  is  con^- 
demned  over  again,  for  not  doing  thiat  which  he  is  totally,  In  ali 
respects,  unable  to  do ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  that  he  is  con- 
demned, and  doubly  and  trebly  condemned,  for  not  believing  in 
a  Saviour,  who  never  died  for  him,  and  with  whom  he  has  no 
more  to  do  than  a  fallen  angel. 
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This  18  what  I  call  strong  meat,  and  the  stomach  which  caa 
digest  such  food,  can,  I  should  think,  digest  iron  and  adamant 
Th^  natural  and  necessary  deductions  from  these  leading  tenetS} 
their  Tarioos  ramifications  ahd  subordinate  collateral  branches, 
esert  a  deep  influence,  and  diffuse  an  alarming  complexion  over 
the  whole  plan  of  revelation.  These  teachers  hare  turned  their 
facea  towards  the  ages  of  darkness,  and  are  travelling  back  with 
rapid  strides  to  the  Jargon  of  schoolmen,  and  the  reveries  and 
superstitions  of  Monks.  Were  a  painter  to  draw  an  emblem  of 
their  plan,  jou  would  see  the  distorted  phiz,  squinting  eye,  and 
haggard  features  of  perfect  selfishness,  mounted  on  the  huge, 
inflated,  and  putrescent  carcass  of  ADtinomianism* 

Whether  thej  admit  or  deny  the  doctrine  of  moral  agency,, 
their  tmde  notions  of  that,  and  other  things  correlative,  amount 
to  an  absolute  and  universal  virtual  denial  of  it :  of  course,  their 
Bchenie  embraces  the  strongest  and  most  odious  features  of  fa* 
talfsm,  or,  rather  that  men  are  mere  machines,  dead  as  inor^:anic 
matter.  They  have  no  notion  of  moral  virtue  as  an  exercise  of 
the  human  mind ;  they  even  wish  that  phrase  expunged  from 
onr  langnagr  Of  eoerse,  their  sermons  generally  lie  within  the 
narrow  limits  already  marked  out;  which  they  are  pleased  to 
style,  preaMng^  Christ. 

To  this  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  they  are  tenacious  of  their 
own  opinions,  and  intolerant  of  those  of  others  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  I  shall  justify  this  remark,  by  simply  adverting  to  the 
recent  expufeion  of  a  young  man,  of  unblemished  character 
and  respectable  talents,  from  a  theological  seminary  in  this 
dty.  I  cannot  but  notice,  ^s  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  that 
the  very  man  who  expelled  him  has,  at  this  time,  come  out  and 
aatonisbed  the  world  by  a  pompous  and  flaming  production  in 
favour  of  genercU  eommunioHf  Catholicism,  and  Christian  charity. 
I  wish  he  would  inform  the  world  whether  he  intends  they  shall 
follow  bis  bwA^  or  his  exampk,  I  cannot  express  what  gratitude 
I  feel  to  providence,  that  though  Bonner  and  Gardiner  should 
revive,  they  would  not  find,  in  this' country,  a  government  ready 
to  second  their  intolerance  by  the  flames  of  persecution.  The 
tiger  may  show  his  teeth  and  growl,  but  he  cannot  bite. 

INVESTIGATOR. 
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No.  IV. 

With  no  design  to  exaggerate  Or  colour  too  highly,  I  have,  in 
the  preceding  numbers,  given  a  sketch  of  the  iacessant  strain  of 
preaching  pursued  in  many  congregations  of  this  city.  .  1  bare 
not  misrepresented,  neither  have  I  withheld  the  truth.  As  I  siud, 
I  have  no  controversy  with  any  man :  and  am  willing  to  give  full 
credit  to  the  learning  tind  talents  of  many  who  teach  these  doc- 
trines. Indeed,  I  have  a  charitable  hope  that  some  of  them 
imagine  they  are  labouring  in  the  cause  of  truth.  But  truth  will 
one  day  instruct  them  that,  as  '^  they  have  sown  the  wind  they 
shall  reap  the  whirlwind.'' 

I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  all  the  vices  of  the  city  are 
chargeable  to  the  account  of  their  errors ;  far  from  it ;  hut  I  will . 
undertake  to  say  that  their  doctrines  are  calculated,  and  tend, 
to  drive  men  to  scepticism,  deism,  atheism,  libertinism ;  nay,  to 
madness.  The  rash  and  unwary  man  that  enters  their  assembly 
18  amazed  to  hear  his  assent  challenged  to  propositions  from 
which  his  understanding  revolts  with  horror :  assertions  are  ar^ 
rogantly«  as  it  were,  crammed  down  his  throat,  which  insult  his 
reason.  He  is  told  he  can  do  nothing,  yet  threatened  with  end- 
less perdition  for  his  neglect.  He  is  condemned  for  a  sin  he  never 
committed ;  commanded  to  do  what  he  is  told  he  cannot  do ; 
and  exhorted  to  believe  in  a  Saviour  who  never  died  for  him. 

The  muddiness,  the  confusion,  the  arrogance  with  which  these 
sentiments  are  hurled  forth  in  a  storm  of  popular  eloquence,  or 
shall  I  say  vociferation,  precludes  all  possibility  of  conviction. 
One  man  sits  and  hears  it  with  that  kind  of  stupid  amazement 
with  which  we  hear  a  hail  storm  rattling  upon  the  roof,,  and 
thunder  rolling  over  our  heads,  till  he  is  stunned  into  a  kind  of 
thoughtless  reverie,  and  gathers  as  much  from  it  as  Cushi  did 
from  the  defeat  of  Absalom :  **•  I  saw  a  great  tumult,  my  lord,  O 
king,  but  knew  not  what  it  was."  Another  hears  it  with  con- 
tempt and  secret  indignation,  and  as  he  retires,  musing,  says  to 
himself,  ^  Are  these  the  boasted  principles  and  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion, said  to  be  so  luminous,  so  simple,  so  rational,  so  intelligible, 
so  convincing  t"  But  these  teachers  will  tell  him,  for  his  consola- 
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tion,  ^  No  wonder  yon  don't  andersfand  these  tratht,  for  they 
Iffe  evangelical  truths,  and  you  are  a  natural  man  ;  therefore,  you 
cannot  ^nderBtaod  them."  Wretched  subterfuge !  At  wise  and 
as  profound  as  if  a  man  should  say  to  me  that  '*  two  and  two  are 
fifteen,  and  it  is  only  because  you  ^Kni  mathematical  skill  that 
jon  can't  perceiye  it'*  Alas !  what  huge  masses  of  flummery, 
labeliood,  false  doctrine ;  what  immense  cargoes  of  wood,  hay, 
and  stubble,  the  lumber  and  trash  of  speculation  and  fanaticism, 
ire  vended  as  evangelical  triith,  which  the  natural  man  cannot 
mderstand! 

These  teachers  are  often  heard  to  bewail  the  departure  of  Boa- 
toil  from  the  faith;  and  I  will  not  deny  that  there  is  much,  very 
much,  in  Boston,  to  be  lamented,  on  the  ground  of  the  decay  of 
morals  and  sound  principles ;  but  this  I  say  and  predict,  as  the 
fiite  of  ihisdiy^  should  the  masses  of  people  increase,  who  are 
fbA  fgllowerB,  catechumens,  admirers,  and  hearers  of  these  teach- 
ers, and  I  perceive  the  ichneumon  of  ambition  to  have  smitten 
fliese  gentlemen  with  fangs  of  no  ordinary  venom,  for  they  aim 
to  be  the  head  and  not  the  U^H^  the  following  consequences  may 
)ie  expected : 

1.  The  strain  of  preaching  will  abound  more  with  empty  de^ 
elatnation,  and  less  with  good  sense :  for,  even  now,  every  young 
man  that  issues  from  their  school  **  md  Herods  Herod  :^  bold  aa-^ 
pertions  will  take  the  place  of  arguments ;  and  authority  that  of 
evidence :  confusion  and  obscurity  will  be  gazed  at,  with  awful 
aolemnity,  as  the  profound  of  heavenly  wisdom,  and  a  set  of  cant 
phrases  consecrated  as  the  true  language  of  Zion. 

2.  The  churches,  even  the  special  flock  of  these  teachers— the 
pnost  pious  and  discriminating  among  them,  will  not  be  instructed, 
indoctrinated,  or  well  informed,  for  they  will  not  have  the  teeans 
of  information,  being  taught  to  regard  sound  reasoning  as  world- 
ly wisdom,  just  distinctions  as  metaphysical  poison,  and  the 
dogmas  of  their  teachers  as  spiritual  truth. 

3.  The  great  mass  of  their  congregations  will  throne;  their 
ehurphes  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  with  a  perfectly  vacant  cu- 
riosity, some  to  hear  eloquence,  as  they  go  to  hear  Cooper  at 
the  theatre,  not  caring  what  he  says :  some  to  see  fashions — to 
meet  ponipany  :-^very  innocently  believing,  because  so  taught. 


that  religion  is  a  matter  nowise  connected  with  man's  intel- 
lectaal  and  moral  powers,  they  will  hear  with  calm  indifference 
6Tery  thing  aa  it  comes;  the  anomalous  monsters  of  the  doctrine 
will  float  through  their  imaginations  as  things  of  course,  or  as  an 
April  shadow  over  a  hill :  the  awful  themes  of  guilt,  sin,  and  daim- 
nation  reverberate  from  their  ears  as  fVom  the  cold  and  deaf  walls; 
and  if  they  take  the  least  notice  of  what  is  said,  it  will  be  only  (o 
say,  "  Very  well,  I  can't  help  it." 

4.  From  these  immense  beds  of  mental  inaction,  an4  moral 
deformity,  will  spring  a  race  of  '^serpents,"  which  empty  declt; 
mation  cannot  /righten,  and  a  reason  totally  blind  cannot  pursue 
er  parry.  In  a  city  like  this,  ^ere  are  great  numbers  of  yorutb 
of  elevated  minds,  quick  conceptions,  strong  passions,  and  liberal 
education.  They  know  that  reason  was  not  given  to  man  to  be 
trammeled  with  absurdities,  and  trampled  in  the  dust  They 
will  turn  indignant  from  these  '*  strange  doctrines,  and  will 
prefer  rather  to  follow  the  light  of  nature :"  or,  perhaps,  they  wiU 
say,  *'  If  these  doctrines  be  true,  my  condition  cannot  be  woM 
than  it  is ;  and,  at  any  rate,  I  cannot  make  it  any  better  by  my 
exertions.    Let  me  then  enjoy  pleasure  while  I  can." 

These  doctrines  have  already  produced  such  reasonings,  and 
such  resolutions.  They  have  already  taken  deep  root,  and  ahot 
up  into  an  enormous  growth  ;  and  while  these  teachers  are  look<^ 
ing  abroad  to  other  cities  with  proud  comparison,  and  self*ap« 
plauding  pity,  they  have  around  them,  and  near  them,  in  their 
congregations,  I  will  not  say  iq  their  churches,  a  myriad  of  unbe- 
lievers of  their  own  forming.  They  are  converts  in  terms^  but 
infidels  in  fact.  Tbey  assent  with  wonderful  facility  to  all  they 
bear.  ''  O  yes !  it  is  all  very  true."  But  then,  in  the  secret  coun- 
sels of  their  own  hearts,  they  are  behind  a  screen  at  all  points* 
They  look  on  the  deluge  or  the  rainbow  with  equal  eye.'  They 
hear  the  thunders  of  the  law,  or  the  accents  of  mercy,  with  equal 
feeling  and  temper.  They  are  fortified  with  boldness,  armed  with 
pride,  seasoned  with  selfishness.  Talk  to  them  about  the  guilt 
of  sin ;  they  throw  it  all  back  on  Adam :  about  duty  to  God ;  they 
say,  *'  I  cannot  perform  it ;  and  you  teach  me  so."  Allude  to  a 
Saviour,  they  reply,  '*  Perhaps  he  did  not  die  for  me,  and,  if  so, 
there  is  no  provision,  even  if  I  should  believe ;  besides,  you  al- 
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low»  and  jrou  teachi  that  I  am  under  no'obligation  to  believe, 
till  the  Saviour  shows  me  that  I  am  one  of  his.  But  if  I  am,  in 
reality,  one  of  his,  he  will,  in  his  own  time  and  way,  show  me 
thai  1  am  such.    Therefore,  I  am  at  rest" 

Streams  of  error,  however  specious,  however  popular,  con« 
t|nnally  pouring  through  a  mass  of  population,  will  produce  ef- 
fects, like  a  river  whose  deep  and  rapid  waters  eat  and  un* 
dermine  its  banks,  they  threaten  extensive  and  inevitable  de- 
stmetion.  If  the  lapse  of  years  shall  not  show,  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  people,  who  have  steadily  heard  these  doctrines,  have 
become  irreligious,  profligate,  and  abandoned ;  if  successive  ge- 
nerations of  youth  who  shall  arise  under  such  moral  and  intel- 
lectual culture,  do  not  grow  up  progressively  ignorant,  disso- 
lute,  and  profane,  I  shall  rejoice  to  have  it  appear  that  my  fore- 
bodings were  groundless.  But  as  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  di- 
vine blessing  is  necessary  to  render  even  the  truth  successful,  I 
am  equally  sure  that  the  God  of  truth  does  not  crown  with  his 
blessing  the  ministration  of  error. 

6.  Religion  itself,  when  it  has  the  misfortune  to  spring  up,  or 
by  any  means  be  placed  under  this  regimen,  will  not  fail  to  wear 
an  aspect  sickly  and  repulsive :  it  is  an  exotic  in  these  soils,  ana 
will  resemble  a  fair  plant  brought  from  the  genial  climes  of  sum- 
mer, to  pine  beneath  the  northern  blast,  or  be  smothered  in  the 
gaseous  fumes  of  a  hot-house.  Error,  even  in  the  abstract  doc- 
truMB  and  speculations  of  theology,  exerts  a  direct  influence  on 
a  man^  conduct ;  and  there  are  few  common  maxims  more  fklse 
or  pernicious  than  that  if  a  man  acts  right  it  is  no  matter  what 
Us  speculative  notions  are.  Show  me  a  strenuous  believer  in 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  above  stated,  and  I  will  show  you 
a  mao  who,  generally  speaking,  feels  no  very  acute  sense  of  the 
demerit  of  sin.  He  views  it  as  a  kind  of  inevitable  constitution 
of  things,  which  must,  indeed,  be  just,  because  God  is  just ;  he 
Tiews  it  as  a  kind  of  grand  mysterious  artifice,  to  tbe  bottom  of 
which  he  cannot  see;  as  a  kind  of  technica  theologica,  which 
never  did,  and  never  will,  give  any  human  soul  any  very  pun- 
gent feelings.  When  he  contemplates  Adam's  act,  be  does  not 
feel  like  the  murderer,  who,  while  he  washes  his  hands,  fancies 

he  sees  the  crimson  stain  return;    The  idea  of  guilt  transferred 
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does  not  wither  And  bliiBt  the  soul  df  ihe  criminal  like  that  of 
ictnal  transgresBion. 

Again ;  the  mali  who  belleTes  id  a  fiifal  natural  incapacity  to 
obey  God,  derived  even  from  the  Orst  progenitor  of  men,  mnftt 
v\eW  it  with  the  same  tone  of  fueling  as  he  Views  transferred 
guilt.  He  did  not  choose  the  condition  in  which  to  be  bom^ 
and  cannot  feci  himself  iii  aiiy  way  accountable  for  it  He  may» 
indeed,  cbnsider  it  as  a  ter^  b&d  condition,  but  then  he  had  no 
haiid  in  it,  and  can  feel  no  blame  for  it,  any  more  than  a  oCiati 
can  feel  blameworthy  because  he  was'  born  in  Europe  and  not 
in  America.  In  a  word,  he  views  it  in  the  same  mysterioilBi  fbt 
same  technical  light  he  does  the  doctrine  before  mentioned; 
and  whatever  he  may  pretend,  his  own  heart  will  secretly  say 
to  him,  ^*  What  I  cannot  do,  1  cannot,  and  why  should  I  give 
myself  uuavaiiing  trouble  concerning  it  ?" 

Again ;  this  Christian  believes  that  Christ  died  for  Am,  on 
which  account,  he  thinks  he  loves  him  very  much.  Well,  and 
what  certain  evidence  of  goodness  is  there  in  all  this  ?  ^  Do  not 
even  sinners  love  those  that  love  them?*'  Is  it  a  high  evi- 
dence of  a  man's  piety,  that  he  feels  grateful  to  any  one  who 
has  done  him  a  great  favour  ? — Surely  not.  But  to  muntain 
their  ground  here,  they  are  pushed  forward  to  say  that  there  hf, 
in  foct,  no  such  thins;  as  disinterested  love.  They  even  endea- 
vour to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  phrase,  as  without  meaning— *> 
a  phrase  as  old  as  our  language,  and  conveying  an  idea  as  old  as 
religion  itself.  But,  for  this  they  have  a  very  obvious  motive  ; 
because  it  presents  a  sword,  if  I  may  so  say,  to  the  very  bosom 
and  heart  of  their  scheme.  But  there  is  another  term  which 
worries  them  still  more  than  this,  and  that  is  selfishness — they 
cannot  bear  it ;  they  wince  under  it,  and  would  fain  endeavour 
to  expunge  that  also  from  our  language.  To  iisea  low  compa- 
rison, it  offends  them  as  deeply  as  it  did  the  tailor,  in  the  old 
story,  to  hear  the  name  of  craeklouse.  ^  So  saying,  thou  re- 
proachest  us  also.''  They  seem  to  feel  that  their  scheme  is  a 
selfish  one.  And  if,  in  fact,  to  make  our  own  interest  and  hap- 
piness  the  highest  and  ruling  motive  of  our  conduct,  may  be 
termed  selfishness,  their  scheme  of  religion  is  purely  selfish. 

And  while  I  cast  no  personal  reflections,  I  do  not  hesitate  tm 
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jfjiy^  that  men  ardently  attached  to  these  j^ftecqlatiTe  iiGAiQIMli 
Jmve  never  beeo.found  to  be  remarkably  bene votent  in  their  qqii- 
duct.    They  are  accused  of  eouraeBs,  bigotry,  qarrowji^a^.    J 
l^ppeal.to  the  eye  of  the  public.  Let  every  m^n  judge/or  him* 
self.    There  are  certainly  exceptions  to  this  remark :  .hnt.ev^ 
nufneroQS  and  splendid  exceptions  cannot  impaur  a  general  rple. 
Let  the  word  s^fisknes9  be  expunged  from  Qpr  laiigaage,  ha* 
.(Banse  certain-religious  sectarians  avow  it  to  be  ri^ht,  yet;do  not 
jrelish  the  term  on  account  of  a  popular  odium  attached  to  ii%^ 
^xponge  also  the  word  disinterested^  partly  because  an  usk^ 
meaning  terip,  though  ^ddison,  Johnson,  Watts,  Tillotson,  apd 
3ajiter,  Knew  its  meaning  well,  and  thought  it  important  and  ap* 
jirppriate,  when  applied  to  certain  actions;  and  partly  because,  if 
it  mean  any  thing,  its  misanlngis  far  too  pure  and  lofty  to  be  ap* 
plied  to /alien  man : — expunge  also  the  term  virtWf  because  they' 
gay  there  is  no.^iicb  .thing  in  either  saints  or  sioners,  ai^d  you  will 
ftvoid  much  cause  of  offence  to  the  advocates  of  these  doctrines. 
But  when  y  ou  finda  man  avowedly  sejifish,  never  disinterest^ 
and  never  virtuous,  what  sort  of  aman  iwill  he  be  ?  I  answer,  m 
religion  he  will  be  an  Essene; — ^full  of  contemplation— h^ 
frames— r-heated   zeal — ^lofty  conceits — great  confidence — and 
much  holier  than  others : — ^but  he  is  as  soon  cold  aa  hot.    In  jQi^ 
world,  and  in  business,  he  is  steady  to  his  text; — M//bA— never 
Osinterested-^^aoid  not  remarkably  virtuous,    Tes,  be  vibrates 
.tepidly  from  the.ardours  of  Vesuvius,  to  the  chill  of  Greenland — 
burning  or  freezing  whatever, he  touches*     This  is  what  I  call 
.an  Antinpmian. 

The  question  is,  how  a  religion  of  this  complexion  will  affect 
the  character,  morals,  and  future  welfare  of  this  great  city.  A 
question  of  moment ;— a  question  in  which  religious  teachers 
have  some  concern,  since  they  are  answerable  for  its  effects. 
Foster  has  shown  in  his  {Issayjon  that  subject,  why  men  of  taste 

and  learning  are  often  found  to  despise  religion.    He  says,  it  is 

• 

because  it  is  frequently  obtruded  upon  their  attention  in  a  garib 
unsuitable  to  its  character :  and,  I  say,  oftener  because  its  lovely 
features  are  distorted — ^its  glorious  doctrines  perverted — though, 
oftener  still,  because  they  are  unfriendly  to  the  carnal  mind.  If 
the  officers  sent  to  appreheod  our  Saviour,  when  they  heard  himi 
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cried  out,  <<  Never  man  spake  like  this  man  T' — the  man  of  taste 
and  learning,  who  hears  these  doctrines,  will  cry  ont  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  with  a  different  import. 

Alas !  I  forsee  the  effects  of  the  scheme ;  and  I  remark,  in  the 

last  place, 

6.  If  its  most  pioos  and  devout  followers  derive  from  it  an  aii« 
pect  anfovely  and  repulsive ; — if  it  obscure  the  beauties  of  reli- 
giouy  it  will  surely  present  no  barrier  to  vice : — if  it  deform  the 
pbblest  system  of  truth  ever  presented  to  the  human  mind,  it 
will  no  less  fkcilitate  the  advancement  of  dangerous  errors,  with 
progressive  influence,  and  with  the  power  of  an  extended  lever. 
When  Paul  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  jadg«f 
ment,  Felix  trembled.  There  is  a  power  in  gospel  truth  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  hearty  which  shall  influence  men's  conduct-— 
which  shall  impose  at  least  a  partial  restraint,  though  the  work 
be  not  profound,  and  the  reformation  total  and  lasting.  But  it  is 
the  singular  infelicity  of  these  doctrines,  not  to  impose^  but  to  re* 
munt^  restraint;  to  promote  pride,  and  not  humility  :r^it  is  not 
the  trumpet  of  alarm,  but  the  deadly  soporific  potion,  that  lolla 
to  security,  inaction,  and  repose.  Nothing  but  a  consciousness 
of  wilful  neglect  can  awaken  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  guilt  :-^ 
nothing  but  tr^insgr^ssiops,  f|Etr  nearer  home  t^ftn  Adam,  points 
the  soul  to  the  dark  avenue  of  perditioif; 

The  extent  and  prevalence  of  the  influences  of  these  doctrines, 
in  this  pity,  is  a  proof  that  Ood  intends  to  scourge  it.  They  will 
'  not  produce  reformation.  They  will  not  stimulate  people  to  good 
works ;  and  as  they  sweep  off*  all  pretensiops  to  inoral  virtue* at 
one  blow — all  due  consciousness  of  guilt,  at  apotheiv— al}  efforts 
^0  obtain  salvation,  at  a  third — they  shut  the  book  of  God,  and 
substitute  for  its  dictates  the  expositions  of  a  set  of  men  who  ui^ 
blushingly  profess  to  be  seffish  and  interested  in  all  they  do. 

I  have  hitherto  taken  no  police  of  the  ulterior  consequepces 
of  these  tenets,  or  the  influence  they  wi|l  exert  on  the  eternal  ii|- 
terests  of  mankind.  I  have  considered  religious  in&titutiops  as  p, 
pivil  or  political  good.  Jn  this  jight  I  am  concerned  to  percieve 
this  unwholesome  strain  of  public  iostruction  gradually  undem 
mining  the  main  pillars  of  moral,  consequently,  of  social  virtue. 

INVJSSTIQATpR^, 
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No.  V. 

I  SAID  the  catechnment,  admirersi  and  special  flock  of  these 
teachers,  had  not  the  means  of  becoming  thoroughly  indoctri- 
nated in  the  Tarions  subjects  of  revelation.  Thej  seldom  go  out 
of  the  triangle,  unless  it  be  by  some  of  those  fortunate  self  con- 
tiBdifitionsi  in  which  they  unconsciously  stumble  into  the  field 
of  trath.    They  then  sometimes  speak  well  for  a  few  minutes. 

'*'  Purpiireiit  pannus  qui  tplendeat  qbus  et  alter.*' 

But  these  scatteredy  splendid  patches,  are  not  shades  which 
heighten  the  beauties  of  a  picture,  but  accidental  lights  which 
discover  the  terrors  of  a  dungeon.  There  is  another  privation 
far  more  to  be  lamented  than  this.  The  throngs  of  people  who 
statedly  attend  their  instructions,  are  carefully  prevented  from 
Imbibing  any  different  system.  Even  in  this  land  of  liberty  and 
free  discussion,  it  is  incredible  with  what  success  these  practices 
are  attempted.  The  people,  for  the  most  part,  are  persuaded, 
eveiy  man,  to  put  on  his  own  bandage  about  his  eyes  and  ears. 
Those  who  would  not  readily  do  that,  are  effectually  cut  off  from 
all  access  to  light  by  other  means.  The  bustle,  business,  andhuriy 
of  a  great  city,  prevents  thousands  from  taking  time  for  much 
inquiry.  As  to  books,  they  are  good  or  bad,  at  once,  according  to 
the  ipse  dixit  of  Dr.  Buckram,  for  who  is  so  good  a  judge  as  he  ? — 
As  to  preaching,  every  preacher  is  eventually  excluded  from 
flieir  pulpits,  unless  he  is  known  to  be  a  faithful  disciple  of  their 
tcbeme;  i.  e.  triangular — and  their  people  are  most  assiduously 
dissuaded  from  going  to  other  churches,  even  occasionally.  If 
any  one,  who  has  by  chance  ascended  one  of  their  desks,  hap- 
pens to  strike  on  a  string  which  does  not  vibrate  in  unison  with 
theirs,  they  are  offended — they  clamour,  censure,  inveigh ;  he  is 
accused  of  gross  indeticacy,  and  high  presumption.  But,  as  for 
them,  they  never  quit  their  triangle,  preach  where  they  will,  or 
when  they  may;  nor  do  they  fail  to  call  to  their  aid  whatever 
they  aao  command  of  argument,  satire,  or  ridicule. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  censorious,  but,  however  lh»X 
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may  be,  I  shall  not  refrain  from  the  troth,  which  is  michangeable 
and  immortal  These  gentlemen,  in  maiKBOvring,  occasionally 
display  two  sets  of  colours.  'Hiere  needs  no  greater  proof  of  this 
than  the  book  before  alluded  to,  on  "  general  cammmiwiu**  Had 
the  AHthor^s  -pen  been  plucked  from  the  wings  of  the  graces,  and 
dipped  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow : — had  the  leaves  of  hu  book 
been  composed  of  the  flowers,  and  perfumed  with  the  dewB  of 
Paradise,  it  could  not  have  been  a  more  charitable^  loving,  bl^nd 
jprodnction.  But  is  the  man  always  so  ?  Was  he  so  when  he 
expelled  Mr.  D from  his  seminary  ? 

Who  does  he  expect  to  allure  to  his  arms  by  this  gentle  warbling 
on  the  soft  tones  of  love  and  union  ?  Surely,  none  of  the  nughfy 
multitude  of  Christians  composing  three-fourths  of  that  profes- 
sion in  the  United  States;  for  he  has  cut  them  all  asunder  hy  one 
expulsion.  Had  they  but  one  neck,  he  would  serve  them  as 
Nero  wished  to  serve  the  Romans,  i.e.  In  an  ecclesiastical  sense. 
He  has  put  them  all  into  the  ^'  snare  of  the  Devil,"  and  declared 
them  not  to  be  endured,  no,  not  for  an  hour.  Hb  book  re* 
minds  me  of  the  fabled  songs  of  the  Syrens : — but  I  suspect  few 
will  approach  the  rocks,  for  many  know  the  voice. 
/  These  gentlemen,  at  certain  times,  and  when  in  certain  com- 
panies, have  been  heard  to  say,  that  '*  These  differences  of  opt- 
nioQ,  about  doctrines,  are  more  in  words  than  ideas — that  they 
are  of  small  moment— ought  not  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of 
Christians  :T-that,  after  all,  we  all  think  essentially  alike,''&c. — 
But,  at  other  times,  they  speak  i|  far  different  language :  they  cry 
out«  ^'  delusion ! — heresy  !-^bls|9phemy  T  And  this  is  what  I 
\eall  two  sets  of  colours,  to  be  iised  as  occasion  may  serve. 

But  their  most  terrible  argouient,  and  which  they  keep. always 
at  hand>  ready  to  dispense  to  weak  apd  credulous  people,  is  wor- 
thy of  particular  attention.  When  any  one  attacks  their  scheme 
they  immediately  exclaim,  **  That  man  is  not  ^  Calvinist"  As 
though  Calvin  and  Christ  stood  on  equal  footing.  This  argu- 
ment is  intended  to  strike  their  adversaries  dumb,  and  carry  the 
world  before  it.  The  Mahometans  seem  to  prefer  Mahomet  to 
Christ  because  he  was  nearer  their  own  times :  this  may  not  be 
the  case  with  those  humble  devotees  to  Calvin ;  but  they  regkrd 
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his  aothority  as  supreme  and  paramoont  I  am  nortf  i»  add, 
that,  in  ihis  respect,  there  seem  to  be  sereral  little  mieroseopic 
Catrins  about  this  city,  growing  fast  in  strength  and  statmv. 

Could  the  decline  of  the  Christian  church  be  traced  to  its  real 
causes;  could  the  seeds  of  those  fatal  errors,  the  germ  of  those 
deep  apostacies  be  discovered,  which  have  spread  ruin  and  dark- 
ness through  Christendom,  they  would  appear  to  fie  in  this,  vis. 
a  substitution  of  the  authority  of  men  for  the  word  of  God. 
Their  language  is,  ^  that  is,  indeed,  the  word  of  6ody  but  /  am 
it$  expantar^  and  you  must  follow  my  expositions.*  Hence  have 
originated  creeds,  formularies,  liturgies,  confessions  of  faith, 
standards,  bulls.  But  this  is  not  the  end.  These  creeds  and 
Standards  are  but  ink  and  paper.    They  must  have  an  expositor. 

One  is  at  hand.  ^These  expositors   "  are  the  men, 

and  wisdom  shall  die  with  them.''  It  is  the  invariable  policy  of 
amintious  men  to  keep  one  on  the  pinnacle  of  power  and  gran- 
deur. They  then  have  nothing  to  do  but  shove  and  clamber. 
But  these  men  are  far  from  doing  as  Calvin  did.  Calvin  rose 
by  his  own  energy  and  merit  These  men  are  endeavouring  to 
ascend  the  slippery  steep  on  the  merits  and  favour  of  Calvin. 

It  is,  I  believe,  but  four  or  five  years  since  a  number  of  wise 
heads  were  laid  together  to  beat  down  and  crush  the  errors  of  a 
set  of  men  denominated  Hopkinsians^  who,  by  the  by,  follow 
Hopkins  about  as  much  as  I  wish  to  follow  Calvin.  What  me- 
thod  did  they  take  ? — They  employed  a  catspaw  to  write  a  book 
entitled  The  Contrast.  In  the  solemn  trumpery  of  500  pages 
there  are  a  great  many  instances  called  up,  in  which  these  Hop- 
kinsians  are  said  to  differ  from  Calvin ;  as  though  this  was  suflS- 
cient  to  condemn  them.  But  in  order  to  effect  this  dreadful  work, 
tills  writer,  or  his  masters  rather,  were  obliged  to  get  both  Hop- 
kins and  Calvin  on  the  rack,  to  garble,  dissect,  di&tort,  and  mis- 
represent many  passages,  in  the  most  huge  and  flagrant  manner. 
But  no  matter ;  many  people  were  made  to  believe  that  Hopkins 
differed  from  Calvin ;  and  that  was  sufficient.  If  Calvin  believed 
that  a  rat's  tail  was  five  inches  long,  and  Hopkins  asserted  it  was 
seven,  it  was  abundant;  ^*  the  Contrcisf^  was  clearly  and  ably 
nu^de  out;  and  Hopkins  was  in  an  error,  though  the  rat's  tail 
had  never  been  measured. 
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/  But  I  shall  here  deapatch  what  I  have  to  say  of  CaWin  in  a 
,  few  words:*-!  believe  in  many  doctrines,  perhaps  in  most,  taught 
by  Calvin,  but  not  in  all.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  mind 
and  decision  of  character,  and  I  trust  a  religious  man.  The 
haughtiness  and  acerbity  of  bis  temper  I  dislike,  and,  as  an  eccle- 
siastical pioneer  and  legislator,  he  more  resembled  Lycurgus  than 
Solon.  From  the  persecution  he  suffered,  one  might.have  ima- 
gined his  mind  would  have  been  blanched  from  such  foul  stains^ 
as  intolerance  and  persecution ;  but  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived : — *'  fuit  temporum  culpa  non  ejus.''  Coald 
Calvin  have  lived  a  century ;-— could  his  designs  have  been  ripen- 
ed into  action,  and  his  wishes  crowned  with  success,  he  would 
have  made  Geneva  the  head  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  himself 
tibie  head  of  Geneva.  If  in  this  and  some  other  respects  he  resem- 
bled Cromwell,  he  differed  from  him  in  that  he  was  a  far  bettei*, 
more  upright  and  honest  man.  Less  bold  and  intrepid  than 
Luther,  less  amiable  and  benevolent  than  Melancthon,  he  was 
more  acute,  penetrating,  and  industrious  than  either,  and  was  the 
most  thoroughi  severe,  and  Independent  reformer  of  the  three« 

INVESTIGATOR, 
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When  you  rouse  a  nest  of  prejudices,  especially  those  which 
are  fortified  by  interest  and  popularity,  you  may  be  assured  they 
will  sting  like  wasps  and  hornets :  nay,  they  would  often  **  sting 
their  victim  dead,''  had  they  power.  This  has  been  the  true 
source  of  religious  persecution.  Love  of  truth  never  raised  a 
persecution :  that  frightful  demon  '^  is  made  of  sterner  stuff.'* 
It  springs  from  ambition — a  desire  to  govern  the  opinions^bf 
others ;  and  a  religious  ambition  is  by  far  the  worst,  the  most 
rancorous,  the  most  hateful  and  unreasonable  specimen  of  its 
kind  that  ever  infested  the  world ;  it  is  a  direct  invasion  of - 
the  rights  of  conscience^^ail  atrocious  and  infamous  invasioa 
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ef  the  rightB  of  God  and  maD«  A  man  wiahea  me  to  tbink  as  he 
does,  in  order  that  I  may  subserve  bb^  purposes :  not  considering 
that  I  have  the  same  right  to  my  opinions  that  he  has  to  his. 

For  ei^nple,  1  have  my  own  opinions  concerning  Original 
Siftf  DepravUff,  nnd  Alonemml  Why  should  a  man  be  angry  at 
me  because  I  think  for  myself  on  these  subjects  ?  Why  should 
he,  when  he  meets  me  in  the  street,  cock  up  his  nose,  knit  his 
eyebrows,  shrug  his  shoulders,  look  askance,  and  glide  by  me 
like  a  basilisk,  whose  very  silence  tells  me  how  much  venom  he 
has  got  10  his  bag?  I  should  not  define  these  traits  so  readily  and 
80  closely,  but  I  have  seen  (hem  so  often,  that  1  am  like  (he  En- 
glish sculptor  who  has  visited  Italy,  and  of  course  takes  nothing 
from  the  descriptions  of  others.  It  is  not  merely  because  he  is 
a  nascent  microscopic  Calvin— or,  if  I  may  so  spieak,  a  CcUvini- 
OH/t»,  and  therefore  wishes  me  to  think  like  his  great  master. 
Nol— he  is  not  so  disinterested  as  all  that.  It  is  because  I  dare 
be  independent  enough  to  think  differently  from  him,  and,  there- 
fore, do  not  follow  in  his  train.  His  own  conscience  will  not 
allow  him,  for  a  moment,  to  harbour  the  idea  that  he  is  led  to  this 
conduct  from  the  love  of  truth.  The  love  of  truth  renders  men 
meek,  amiable,  and  candid — generous,  affectionate,  and  conde- 
scending. Besides,  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  truth  ? — I  have  the 
saiae  right  to  judge  for  myself  that  he  has.  We  are  both  equally 
accountable  to  God  for  our  opinions. 

We  know  not  how  the  heavenly  bodies  move :  yet  we  per- 
ceive their  motions  uniform,  grand,  and  beautiful.  The  consti- 
tution under  which  creatures  exist  in  this  world,  though  it  is 
mysterious,  yet  we  perceive  it  to  be  universal,  regular,  and  un- 
alterable. One  of  its  first  and  most  obvious  laws  is,  that  all 
creatures,  which  come  into  being  in  a  series  of  generations,  have 
power  to  propagate  that  series,  and  that  every  creature  shall  pro- 
duce its  own  likeness.  Whatever  of  mystery  there  may  be  in 
thisconstitution,  it  appears  upon  inspection  to  be  necessary,  use- 
ful, and  beautiful.  If  a  bramble  could  spring  from  the  grape,  a 
thorn  from  an  olive  tree ; — if  a  dove  could  produce  a  serpent,  or 
a  lamb  could  spring  from  a  tiger,  all  order  and  harmony — all 
security,  usefulness,  and  beauty,  would' fall  sacrifices  to  univer- 
sal disappointment,  confusion,  deformity,  and  misery. 
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Man,  though  the  noblest  of  terrestrial  creatures,  by  the  sove- 
reign oonstitution  of  his  Maker,  exists  under  this  general  law :— * 
and  it  is  admitted  and  belieyed,  that,  had  our  first  parents  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  rectitude,  they  would  have  contiiAed  hkppj 
and  immortal;  and  that  all  their  posterity  would  fiave,  in  these 
respects,  been  like  them.  Whatever  mankind  derive  from  their 
first  parents  must,  by  the  divine  constitution,  resemble  the  source 
firom'wbence  derived ;  and  experience  shows  that  they  have  de- 
rived a  nature,  which,  when  matured  into  action,  will  act  sinful- 
ly. Hence  their  nature  is  properly  said  to  be  corrupt,  and  they 
are  in  scripture  called,  "  degenerate  plants  of  a  strange  vine." 
But  blame  cannot  be  charged  to  the  account  of  any  creature 
|Hior  to,  and  exclusive  of,  the  consideration  of  his  own  voluntary 
disposition  and  conduct 

I  beg  the  reader  to  examine  the  preceding  few  remarks ;  to 
devest  himself  of  all  prejudice  in  favour  of  names  and. authori- 
ties, and  he  will  perceive  tKat  they  are  almost  self  evidently  true. 
If  the  subject  may  be  illustrated  by  the  analogy  which  it  bears 
to  the  constitution  of  the  natural  world,  Adam  was  constituted 
the  head  of  the  human  race,  in  the  same  sense  that  the  first  ap- 
ple tree  was  constituted  the  head  of  all  apple  trees ;  or  the  first 
lion  the  head  of  all  lions ;  and  all  lions  acted  in  the  first  lion,  as 
all  mankind  acted  in  Adam. 

The  word  of  God  teaches  that  the  human  race  were  ruined  by 
ike  fall  of  our  first  parents.  It  was  so  from  the  sovereign  con- 
stitution already  stated.  *'  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world;  and  death  by  sin,  wb^erefore  death  bath  passed  upon  all 
men,  for  that  all  have  sinned,^^  If,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall, 
all  his  posterity  derived  from  him  a  sinful  nature,  then  it  is  pro- 
per to  say,  that,  '*  hy  the  offence  ofone^  many  were  made  sinners ^^ 
and  so,  *  of  necessity,  "  by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation." 

If  nothing  depended  on  the  exposition  of  these  passages  of  ^t. 
Paul,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  mode  of  expounding  them  is 
fair  and  liberal.  Indeed,  it  is  clear,  that  by  these  expressions  he 
means  to  allude  to  the  grand  constitution  already  explained,  and' 
which  experience  every  moment  illustrates  before  our  eyes. 
But  important  consequences  flow  from  a  right  understanding  of 
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jthese  and  sundry  similar  passages  of  scripture.  For,  if  they 
are  understood  to  establish  the  idea  that  Adani'9  crime,  guilt, 
and  character,  are  in  fact  transferred  to  his  descendants,  prior  to 
the  consideration  of  their  own  moral  character;  if  they  are  Con- 
demned for  his  act,  independently  of  their  own,  then  the.  first 
principles  of  immutable  and  eternal  justice  are  supervened  and 
destroyed,  and  innumerable  solemn  and  express  declarations  of 
holy  writ  are  contradicted. 

*^  What  mean  ye  that  ye  use  this  proyerb  concerning  the  land 
€>f  Israel,  saying.  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and.  the 
childrens'  teeth  are  set  on  edge  ?— As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
ye  shall  not  have  occasion  any  more  to  use  this  proverb  in 
Israel.  Behold !  all  souls  are  mine ;  as  the  soul  of  the  father, 
JO  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine.  The  soul  thai  sinneth^  it 
shall  die.  The  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  nor 
Ihe  father  the  iniquity  of  the  son.  Hear  now,  O  house  of  Israel, 
is  not  my  way  equal,  are  not  your  ways  unequal  ?" 

But  these  words  were  addressed  particularly  to  the  house  of 
Israel.  What  then  ?  They  go,  unequivocally,  to  the  main  point 
for  which  I  contend ;  and  establish  it  with  great  force  and  clear- 
ness. God  here  condescends  to  vindicate  his  character  from 
the  charge  thrown  on  it  by  the  house  of  Israel,  which  was  that 
hi3  wa%i  was  uneqiuU.  He,  therefore,  by  a  solemn  oath,  declares 
they  shall  no  longer  use  that  proverb,  which  indicates  the  impu- 
tation of  guilt,  and  transfer  of  character  from  father  to  son. 
^ykW  souls  are  mine.  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  The 
son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,^'  &c.  The  equality 
and  justice  of  the  divine  government  are  predicated  on  this  de- 
claration, and  do  certainly  depend  essentially  on  the  truth  ofit: 
and  it  is  fairly  and  strongly  implied,  that,  were  the  son  condemned 
for  ihe  sin  of  his  father^  the  way  of  God  would  riot  be  equal. 

Some,  indeed,  evade  these  remarks  and  conclusions  by  say- 
hig,  humorously,  that  Ezekiel  was  rather  inclined  to  Arminian- 
ism.  Alas,  for  poor  Ezekiel  and  James !  they  neither  of  them 
stand  very  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  hyper-caivinist:  they  were 
rather  lax. 

It  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  any  of  the  sacred  and  in- 
spired writers,  from  Moses  to  St.  John,  that  Adam's  posterity 
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were  any  otherwise  iovolved  in  his  crime  and  guilt  than  that 
human  nature  was  originally  and  entirely  corrupted  in  conse- 
quence of  his  apostacy.  The  first  parents  being  sinful,  frail, 
mortal,  and  miserable,  such  are  their  offspring.  The  doctrine 
of  a  real  transfer  of  character,  and  imputation  of  guilt,  over  and 
above  all  this,  would  suppose  *'  the  childrens*  tceih  to  be  set  on 
tige^^  with  a  vengeance.  Yet  volumes  have  been  written  to 
make  it  out ;  absurdities  have  been  heaped  upon  absurdities : 
thousands  of  pages  have  been  written  to  show  that  we  all  acted 
in  Adam ;  and  men  have  strained  their  eyes  to  see  how  that  could 
be,  till  they  became  bloodshot — nay,  even  blind.  And  they  re- 
mind me  of  Erasmus'  story  of  seven  men,  who  went  to  take  a 
lide,  one  clear  fine  day,  with  Poole.  As  they  were  riding  along 
the  road,  Poole,  to  make  himself  sport,  looked  up  into  the  hea- 
vens, and  suddenly  crossing  himself  in  pretended  surprise^  de- 
clared he  saw  in  the  sky  a  monstrous  dragon  with  fiery  horns, 
and  his  tail  turned  up  into  a  circle.  They  all,  very  much  as- 
tonished at  the  declaration,  looked  up,  but  saw  nothing.  *'  Can't 
you  see  it,"  continued  Poole,  "  It  is  there  1  You  must  certain- 
ly be  blind.  Amazing !  How  terrible  it  looks.  Don't  yon  see 
it  yet?  Oh!  I  never  saw  such  a  sight  in  all  my  life  before. 
You  certainly  must  see  it."  In  short,  after  awhile,  one,  a  little 
more  credulous  than  the  rest,  said,  I  think  I  do  see  it.  Yes, 
yes— I  see  it  plainly.  At  this,  another  fani^d  he  saw  it.  And, 
says  Erasmus,  some,  by  force  of  imagination,  others,  fearing 
they  should  be  thought  less  sharp-sighted  than  the  rest,  confes- 
sed they  saw  it :  and  they  soon  all  came  in,  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice.  The  next  day  a  particular  account  of  the  prodigy 
was  published  in  the  papers,  authenticated  by  the  testimony  of 
six  or  seven  credible  men. 

To  candid,  unprejudiced  men,  I  shall  use  but  one  argument 
to  prove  we  did  not  act  in  Adam ;  and  that  is,  because  we  did 
not  exist  till  long  after  Adaqi  left  the  world. 
**  INVESTIGATOR. 
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No.  VU. 

DEFBAriTT  consists  in  the  want  of  holiness,  or,  if  you  please, 
Jove  of  sin ;  and  has  no  connexion,  strictly  speaking,  with  a  man's 
ability  to  do  right  or  to  do  wrong.  In  this  sense  I  consider  man- 
kind by  nature  as  totally  depraved,  for  they  have  no  love  to  God, 
to  his  law,  or  government,  or  gospel.  They  have  no  incapacity 
to  do  right  but  what  arises  from  their  love  to  do  wrong  ;  there  is 
no  bar  in  the  way  of  their  doing  their  whole  duty,  but  their  dis- 
inclination to  do  it.  Their  love  of  sin,  though  voluntary,  is  so 
decided  and  uniform,  their  disinclination  to  obey  God,  though 
free,  is  so  determined  and  strong,  that  some  h{ive  been  pleased, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  to  term  it  a  moral  inabUiiy. 

If  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  perfection  and  felicity,  in  any  lan- 
guage when  it  is  stored  with  words  and  phrases  fully  adapted  to 
express,  without  tedious  circumlocution,  the  various  ideas  we 
may  wish  to  convey,  it  surely  cannot  be  denied  that  the  phrase, 
moral  mability^  is  both  useful  and  necessary.  If  it  be  convenient 
to  have  a  phrase  which  shall  express,  in  a  clear  and  simple  man- 
ner, the  impediment  which  arises  from  a  strong  disinclination 
to  do  li  thing,  or  a  voluntary  determination  not  to  do  it,  the  phrase 
before  ns  is  convenient  I  am  unable  to  pluck  the  sun  from  his 
station  in  the  heavens ;  this  is  called  a  natural  inability.  I  am 
unable  to  Bscend  a  tower  and  throw  myself  down ;  this  is  a  moral 
inability.  And,  using  words  according  to  their  common  and 
popular  import,  in  the  former  of  these  cases  there  is  a  want  of 
ability ;  in  the  latter  a  want  of  will. 

However  the  sinner's  inability  m^y  be  considered,  whether 
natural  or  moral ;  whether  in  want  of  ability,  or  in  want  of  will, 
one  thing  is  certain,  the  above  distinction  exists,  and  has  been  re- 
cognised by  the  ablest,  most  perspicuous,  and  most  classical  wri* 
ters  in  our  language,  and  probably  in  all  languages.  Indeed,  there 
is  not  a  day  passes,  there  is  scarcely  an  occurrence  in  which  this 
phraseology  is  not  adopted;  and  I  am  bold  to  say  none  use  it 
oftener  than  those  very  persons  who  inveigh  so  bitterly  against 
moral  inability  as  an  idle  and  useless  distinction.  Every  body, 
learned  and  unlearned,  old  and  young,  uses  the  phrase,  and  under* 
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stands  it.  Everj  one  is  in  the  habit  of  saying,  when  he  feels  an 
utter  disinclination  to  do  a  thing,  '*  I  cannot  do  it :"  When  he  is 
determined  not  to  do  ascertain  act,  '*  I  cannot  do  it :  I  am  unable 
to  do  if  This  phrase  prevails  in  all  sorts  of  business,  on  all 
occasions,  in  all  books,  and  in  all  languages,  and  the  man  who 
condemns  the  distinction  has  nothing  to  shield  him  from  the 
charge  of  dishonesty  but  incorrigible  ignorance. 

Now,  no  great  stretch  of  metaphysics  is  necessary  to  perceive, 
that  if  it  be  proper  for  me  to  say  I  cannot  do  an  act,  merely  be- 
cause I  am  determined  not  to  do  it,  it  is  proper  also  to  call  that  a 
moral  inability,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  inability  which  ariaeB 
from  want  of  power. 

Having  shown  what  T  mean  by  a  moral  inability  ;  having  said, 
as  I  think,  enough  to  put  the  adversaries  of  this  distinction  both 
to  silence  and  to  shame,  I  now  proceed  to  observcf,  in  brief, 
that  mankind  labour  under  no  other  kind  of  inability  to  perform 
the  whole  duty  which  God  requires  of  them.  In  proof  of  this, 
had  I  time,  I  might  quote  almost  the  entire  volume  of  Scripture* 
Were  a  hundred  prisoners  chained,  like  Baron  Trenck,  by  masey 
links  and  staples  to  the  floor  and  walls  of  their  prison,  should  a 
man  go  into  the  prison  and  begin  to  exhort  them  to  hasten  out 
without  delay  ;  what  would  they  think  of  him  1  they  would  take 
him  either  for  a  t>rant  come  to  insult  their  helplessness,  or  for  a 
madman  or  an  ideot;  and  they  would  reply  to  his  exhortation, 
do  you  not  see  these  chains?  why  do  you  insult  us  ? 

An  exhortation  or  command  to  do  a  duty,  always  implies  a  be- 
lief in  the  one  who  exhorts,  that  he,  to  whom  the  exhortation  is 
given,lsca[>abIeof  doins:the  duty  enjoined  upon  him.  If  this  great 
principle  be  denied,  the  plainebt  dictates  of  common  sense  and 
justice  are  abolished  and  done  away,  and  the  Bible  becomes  a 
book  of  riddles  and  contradictions.  It  is,  indeed,  such  gross  per- 
version of  the  plainest  dictates  of  reasoc,  justice,  and  common 
sense,  that  has  filled  all  Christendom  with  infidels,  atheists,  and 
apostates ; — that  has  shrouded  the  Christian  church  with  dark- 
ness— filled  her  wi(h  impurity  and  rottenness,  and  smitten  her 
with  decline  and  consumption. 

A  great  part  of  the  Bible  is  made  up.  of  exhortations,  persua- 
sionsj  and  commands  to  mankind^  to  forsake  their  siuB,  and  to 
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loye  and  ob€y  God.  Bat  a  6et  of  preachers  come  forward  and 
employ  a  large  poKion  of  all  their  sermons  in  persuading  people 
fhat  they  eanoot  do  any  of  these  things,  which  God,  and  his  pro- 
phets and  apostles  have  exhorted  and  commanded  them  to  do, 
my  more  than  they  can  plack  the  sun  from  the  heavens.  And 
when  one  endeavours  to  relieve  the  difficulty,  by  showing  that 
thdr  inability  is  only  of  the  moral  kind,  consisting  in  want  of 
wilK,  and  not  of  power,  an  outcry  is  raised,  he  is  hooted  and 
Bconted  as  an  Arminiao,  and  the  people  assured,  over  and  over 
igain,  that  theur  inability  is  a  true  and  natural  incapacify,  or  want 
of  power. 

Every  one  knows  that  universal  assent,  Q*  quod  est  norma  la- 
quendi")  has  rendered  it  as  proper  for  me  to  say,  I  cannot  throw 
myself  into  a  furnace,  or  from  a  precipice,  as  it  is  to  say,  I  can- 
not overturn  a  mountain.  But  these  '*  cannots*^  are  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character — one  is  a  mere  want  of  will,  the  other  is  a  total 
irant  of  power.    What  rational  ground  of  objection  is  there  to 
calling  one  a  natural,  the  other  a  moral  inability  ?    The  distinc- 
tion is  clear — it  is  easily  perceived — ^it  is  useful ;  for,  in  fact, 
aone  is  more  used ;  it  is  necessary,  because  no  other  simple 
phrase  can  express  it.   Who  does  not  perceive  how  it  alters  the 
case,  whether  a  man  is  prevented  from  doing  his  duty  by  want  of 
will,  or  by  want  of  power  ?   And,  I  add,  this  distinction  applies  to 
one  of  the  most- important  doctrines  of  religion.     Tet  these  tri- 
tngular  divines  cannot  perceive  it :  but  their  cannot  is  a  will  not. 
And  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  man  see  what  he  will  not ;  for 
none  are  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see.    If  you  even  seize 
them  by  the  shoulders,  and  turn  tbem  by  main  strength  round 
towards  the  object,  they  will  then  turn  away  their  face.    But  if 
yoD  force  their  heads  round  In  the  direction,  they  will  then  shut 
their  eyes ;  force  open  their  eyelids,  and  they  will  roll  away 
their  eyeballs. 

The  violent  opposition  to  this  grand  and  obvious  distinction 
irises  from  this,  that,  if  once  admitted,  their  scheme  of  depravi- 
ty is  overthrown.  Their  successful  opposition  is,  to  them,  worth 

as  much  as  victory. 
The  scripture  writers  wrote  long  before  modem  controversies 

had  given  a  technical  meaning  to  half  the  terms  in  theology ;  long 
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before  tfae  church  had  been  dressed  up  in  the  stays  of  Aristotle, 
or  tricked  out  in  rags,  ribands,  and  fringes  of  oriental  philoso* 
phy.  They  stood  in  no  fear  of  the  pedantic  square  and  com- 
passes of  the  learned  Dr.  Buckram.  Their  style,  though  bold 
and  figurative,  was  free  and  popular,  and  easy  to  be  understood. 
Indeed,  as  to  the  great  doctrines  of  religion,  it  is  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood by  us,  at  this  distant  day,  except  where  covered  by  the 
cobwebs  of  biblical  critics,  and  entangled  by  the  bewildered  and 
bewildering  brains  of  learned  theorists,  who  sit  plodding  in  their 
studies,  till  they  become  enveloped  in  clouds  and  vapours,  and 
are  fairly  led  into  the  great,  greo/  dismal,  by  an  ignis  fatuus;  or, 
like  one  of  the  most  learned  and  best  of  men,  imagine  them- 
selves a  teapot. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  strain  of  exhortation  which  flows 
unceasingly  through  the  Did  and  New  Testament,  and  not  per- 
ceive that  it  was  given  on  the  full  persuasion  and  assurance  that 
men  are  fully  able  to  do  what  they  are  exhorted  to  do;  that 
their  only  impediment  lies  in  the  will,  and  is,  of  course,  their 
crime ;  whereas,  if  it  lay  in  want  of  power,  it  would  be  their  ex- 
cuse. But  I  am  mortified,  I  blush  for  human  nature,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  insist  on  this  point.  That  it  should  ever  have  been 
doubted  is  full  proof  of  moral  depravity  .--of  wilful  blindness. 

Those  who  insist  on  a  true  and  natural  inability  in  the  sinner 
to  obey  God,  furnish  him  with  the  best  excuse  imaginable ;  for 
he  will  say,  I  cannot  do  right,  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  to  blame. 
Whereas,  those  who  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  will,  devest  him  of 
all  excuse,  and  effectually  convince  him  of  criminality.  And 
this  is  probably  the  clue  to  that  flaming  zeal  to  abolish  the  dis-^ 
tinction  of  moral  inability  evinced  by  many,  and  the  readiness 
to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  these  teachers,  by  a  still  greater 
number.  While  paying,  as  they  imagine,  a  profound  compli- 
ment to  the  sbrine  of  humility,  they  find  their  pride  and  sloth 
sufficiently  gratified. 

But  the  advocates  and  disseminators  of  error  have  generally 
sterner  and  more  cogent  motives,  than  are  intrinsical  to  their 
system,  otherwise  their  mighty  structures  would  soon  crumble 
to  their  foundation,  and  vanish  *'  into  air — ^thin  air/'  These  mo- 
tives grow  out  of  their  particular  circumstances :  in  short,  they 
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IM  flelfisb  motiFM,  annni;  from  intenBt  tad  nabitiM.  Jnd| 
•melyy  the  profe«M»d  ehampiont  of  selfiabneBs  cuaot'  be  dlt* 
pmted  with  the  cbar^  of  a  little  aelfiahnesa,  since  they  aMomt 
Hw  thing  charged  by  avovring  the  principle.  Their  Mlfifib  lao^ 
tires  I  shall  hereafter  notice. 

If  the  term  inabilijty  be  at  all  applicable  to  a  man  when  no* 
filing  impedes  him  but  disinclination,  the  ftinner's  inability  must 
be  pronounced  wholly  of  the  moral  kind.  This  can  be  shown^ 
to  a  degree  of  certainty  approaching  as  near  to  mathematical  de- 
monstration as  any  proposition  of  an  abstract  and  moral  nature. 
It  was  far  from  the  design  of  these  numbers  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  argument ;  and  it  shall  suffice  to  say,  that  the  sinner  can 
io  his  whole  duty,  because  that  duty  is  easy,  and  adapted  to  the 
{lowers  and  faculties  of  all  rational  nslnds.  If  it  be  easy  to  be- 
M(tye  whut  is  made  clearly  evident,  and  to  love  that  which  is  in- 
fakely  beautiful,  the  sinner's  duty  is  easy.  The  sinner  can  do 
Us  duty  because  that  duty  is  prescribed  by  an  infinitely  wise  and 
food  being,  who  knows  how  to  adapt  his  requirements  to  the 
eapaeities  of  his  creatures,  and  whose  wisdom  and  goodness  are 
Buoufested  by  that  adaptation.  That  nothing  prevents  him  from 
■eonfonning  to  all  divine  requirements  but  want  of  will  to  do  it,  is 
^  eivident  from  the  whole  word  of  God,  in  which  his  nonoonformitj^ 
JbittTAriabiy  placed  on  that  footing  alone,  and  is  in  no  place  aa^ 
eribed  to  any  other  cause.  The  continual  exhortations  and  com- 
■Mads  of  God  show  us  how  God  himself  estimates  the  sinner's 
ability ;  and  the  duty  to  perform,  and  the  ability  to  perform  it^ 
aie  the  exact  measures  of  each  other;  in  short,  obligation  and 
ability  correspond,  and  run  parallel  with  each  other,  and  eeasiei 
tefether*  AH  just  notions  of  the  nature  and  powers  of  a  moral 
if^nt,  set  this  point  in  the  clearest  light ;  and  when  1  bear  a  maii 
begin  to  talk  atK>ut  a  moral  agency  to  do  wrong,  but  not  to  do 
light,  I  feel  myself  much  in  the  predicament  of  St.  Anthoajr 
when  lecturing  the  fishes :  and  did  I  not  know  thai  a  moral  agent 
might  be  very  ignorant,  I  should  almost  be  tempted  to  deny  that 
saNdted  rank  to  such  superlative  ignorance. 

To  befiete  in  absurdities,  and  things  eWdently  folse,  and  to 
yiantise  supposed  impossibilities,  requires,  indeed,  a  monstrous 
ilrfteb  of  faith,  and  an  incredible  degree  of  power  $  pertiaps  theft 
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itraiiuoiii  adrocates  of  man's  natoraly  or,  if  yon  please,  phy^ri 
inability,  get  that  idea  from  the  peculiar  complexion  of  their 
•eheme.  I  am  willing,  for  one,  to  do  them  the  justice  to  confess 
(hat  I  labour  under  a  true  natural  inability  to  believe  in  their 
doctrines,  or  practice,  agreeably  to  their  faith. 

INVESTIGATOR. 


*-^ 


No.  VIII. 

My  present  object  is,  without  descending  to  elaborate  arga-' 
ment,  to  convey,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  what  I  understand 
to  be  the  scripture  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of  Chrisi. 

As  the  death  of  Christ  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  propitiatoiy 
sacrifice,  if  those  who  are  concerned  to  understand  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  would  consider  attentively  in  what  way,  oroa 
what  principle,  the  death  of  Christ  made  propitiation  for  sin,  I 
think  there  could  be  but  one  opinion  concerning  the  atonement 
Biit  utterly  overlooking  this  grand  point,  and  resorting  to  metft^ 
phors  and  comparbons  which  have  but  few  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  great  subject  in  question,  embarrassment,  confusion^  and 
error  have  found  their  way  into  one  of  the  plainest  doctrines  of 
the  Bible. 

The  advocates  of  what  may  be  called  particular  atonement 
amuse  and  edify  themselves  by  continually  resorting  to  certain 
expressions  and  passages  of  scripture,  such  as  that  Christ  died  fiat 
his  ptoipley  laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep  ^  &c.  never  consideriiut 
that  they  have  no  right  to  monopolize  these  expressions  as  sap* 
porting  their  scheme.  If  Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man;  he 
certainly  did  so  for  his  people.  If  he  were  a  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  he  certainly  was  for  the  sins  of  his  electa 
If  he  laid  down  his  life  for  all  mankind,  he  surely  did  so  for  bis 
sheep. 

The  metaphor  of  debt  and  a^edit  has  done  infinite  mischief  in 
this  business.  They  consider  the  elect  as  owing  a  debt  to  justice, 
which  Christ  has  paid ;  and  his  payment  is  of  course  passed  to 
their  credit;  so  that  they  then  have  a  legal  right  to  demand  per* 
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iIpb  and  jintification ;  and  this  demand  is  aomelimes  made  in 
thm  prayers  and  religious  exercises,  in  a  manner  so  bold  and 
during,  as  to  shock  the  humble  and  penitent  Christian.  Yet,  af- 
ter all,  they  appear  ne?er  to  have  considered  how  it  is  that 
the  death  •£  Christ  makes  propitiation  for  sin,  or  pays  the  debt 
they  so  much  talk  of;  and,  if  so,  they  are  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  atonement  But  if  they  do  not  understand 
its  nature,  how  can  they  judge  correctly  of  its  extent? 

The  curse  of  the  law  of  God  is  his  displeasure,  expressed  in 

I 

the  punishment  of  transgression^  But  why  is  the  law  of  God 
penal  ? — ^What  end  is  to  be  answered  by  the  punishment  of  the 
transgressor?  It  is  not  because  God  takes  delight  in  the  misery 
of  his  creatures,  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  not  to  repair  the  breach 
of  the  law,  for  that  is  impossible :  what  is  done  cannot  be  un- 
done. It  is  not  to  reclaim  the  offender,  for  it  does  not  do  it. 
It  is,  in  one  word,  to  show  God^a  hatred  of  stUy  and,  in  the  same 
degree,  his  love  of  holiness.  This  is  indeed  the  object  of  pe- 
nally under  human  governments :  it  is  to  show  the  displeasure 
of  the  supreme  authority  at  transgression. 
.  The  penalty  of  the  divine  law  is  the  only  mean  of  showing 
to  intelligent  creatures  God's  hatred  of  sin.  If  the  obedient  and 
disot>edient  fared  equally,  well  under  God's  government,  there; 
copld  be  no  distinction  made  between  sin  and  holiness.  When* 
a  sinner  is  punished,  all  rational  creatures,  who  see  it,  perceive 
bow  the  Almighty  Ruler  regards  transgression,  and  they  will 
fear  to  transgress :  at  the  same  time,  they  see  how  God  honours 
his  own  law,  by  the  terrible  manifestation  of  his  displeasure ; 
and  they  will  be  led  to  honour  the  same. 

When  Christ  endured  the  curse  of  the  law,  the  same  disco- 
Tery  was  made  of  God's  hatred  of  transgression— -the  same,  of 
bis  regard  for  his  own  law :  though,  perhaps,  in  a  still  more 
striking  form  than  when  sinners  are  punished  for  their  own  sins. 
Christ,  therefore,  made  propitiation  for  sin,  by  his  death,  by 
eompletely  answering  thereby  the  great  end  of  penalty,  or  the 
death  of  the  sinner. 

This  I  understand  to  be  the  nature  of  the  atonement  or  pro- 
pitiation of  Christ;  and  it  differs  essentially  from  all  notions  of 
debt  and  credit,  in  the  following  particulars : — ' 


s« 

1.  The  two  eases  «ro  entirely  different  in  their  general  MN 
turf.,  ii^,  in  dtrictuesa,  the  one  is  criminal,  the  other  civil:  tte 

I 

for:  .ir  iuvolving  the  principles  of  a  purely  retributive justiM^ 
the  Ucter  a  justice  that  is  strictly  commutative :  there  being  bo 
reeemhiance  b^^tween  the  pardon  of  a  crimiDal  and  the  release 
of  a  debtor. 

2.  The  two  cases  are  different  in  all  their  forms  and  ciremii- 
stances  The  Bati9faetion  to  justice  is  a  general  principle;  th<^ 
pB\  intent  of  a  debt  a  partial  and  local  ^ct. 

3  A»  a  criminal  process  always  originates  from,  and  n  iti  fk- 
vour  of,  the  public  or  state,  the  satisfaction  it  demands  is  also  a 
public  satisfaction ;  except  where  private  and  particular  injury* 
ia  sustained,  which  justice  will  also  remedy  by  private  and  par-^ 
ticular  satisfaction :  but  p.  civil  action  of  debt,  for  instaneei  kt 
always  in  favour  of  one  or  more  individuals,  or  Individual  bo- 
fiies,  and  recovers  a  satisfaction  to  an  individual,  &c.  ' 

4.  A  propitiatory  satisfaction  does  never,  IVom  ifs  own  nar^ 
ture,  give  tbc  criminal  a  legal  right  to  denaand  his  diacharge; 
since  it  ueither  obliterates  his  crime,  nor,  in  any  degree,  lesaena 
bia  guilt ;  and  though  i^  vests  (hat  right  in  the  propitiator,  it  impo- 
aes  on  him  no  obligation  to  exercise  it,  unless  he  has  Iniund  hisfe- 
self  BO  to  do  by  promise.  Whereas,  the  payment  of  a  debt  la 
but  the  answer  of  a  private  demands  whjch  demand  it  cane:!!, 
and  in  return  empowers  the  debtor  to  demand  his  discbarge. 

I  liave  pointed  out  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  difi^rences  be- 
tween the  payment  of  a  d^bt  and  a  propitiatory  satbfactioo. 
And  I  believe  any  man  will  find  himself  puzzled  to  point  oat 
one  exact  feature  of  resemblance  between  them. 

If  I  might  use  the  terms  of  law,  an  action  from  the  whole  md* 
verse  Kes  against  every  thinner:  the  essential  rights  of  all  beinga 
demand  his  punishment,  for  transgressing  the  law  of  God.  The 
Bon  of  God  undertakes  to  make  propitiation  for  sin ,  to  magnify 
the  law,  and  make  it  honourable,  and  yet  show  mercy  to  the  tAar 
ner.  But  here  the  objection  coires  forward  with  an  importuuBtO 
question  :  *'  For  whom  did  Christ  undertake  to  make  satisfoo^ 
tion?  For  whom  did  he  make  propitiation?"  This  question  showa 
that  the  querist  has  fixed  in  his  mind  the  iMiyment  of  a  debti 
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#feMi  we  luite  alKMni  bmr§  bat  a  Oiiot  wnit  remote  reieiiiklMiee 
lo  the  subject  in  band.  But  this  ^pawition  admits  not  only  of  onOi 
b«t  of  mrioBs  satisfactory  answers. 

1.  The  natnre  of  Christ's  propitiation  for  sin  shows  it  to  be 
an  anlimited  general  prindple.  In  sustaining  the  curse  of  the 
kw^  he  showed  in  the  greatest  possible  degree  God's  hatred  of 
fin,  and  in  the  same  degree  magnified  the  law,  and  made  it 
iionourable*  We  are  not  to  understand  that  the  propitiatioui  oe 
Bitisfiietioni  of  justice  must  vary,  and  be  greater  or  less  accord* 
iog  to  the  number  to  be  saved.  Yet  this  is  clearly  implied  ia 
ttie  payment  d  a  debt,  and  is  certiunly  the  idea  of  those  who  hold 
to  particular  atonement  They  seem  to  imagine  that  all  the  shia 
(B/tfaa  elect,  forming  a  certain  amount,  are  estimated,  and  piopi^ 
HatioD  made  for  them*  In  this  lies  their  error.  They  ought  to 
know  that  God  has  not  shown  his  hatred  ef  sins  by  the  death  of 
Christf  either  by  number  or  amount,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  bm 
has  shown  an  infinite  abhorrence  of  all  sin,  and  an  infinitely  higb 
tegard  for  the  honour  of  his  law.  They  cannot  but  perceive  that 
«s  much  as  this  would  have  been  necessary  to  propitiate  justicep 
liad  there  been  but  one  sinner  to  save,  and  certainly  no  more  ia 
pOBsiUe  were  all  m^n  to  be  saved* 

According  to  their  own  principles,  before  considered,  if  one  t&n 
^were  eoificient  to  involve  not  only  one  man,  but  a  whole  race  of 
if^reatures  in  infinite  guilt  and  endless  perdition,  they  must  allow 
that,  after  Adam's  first  sin,  he  alone  could  not  have  been  saved, 
Iwt  by  the  whole  propitiation  which  Christ  has  made.  And,  at 
rate,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  had  there  been  but  one  maut 
had  he  committed  but  one  sin,  we  have  no  means  of  per* 
^viog  how  he  cou)d  have  obtained  pardon  aud  salvation,  but 
throogh  a  full  and  complete  propitiation  for  sin. 

We  cavnot,  therefore,  infer  that  Christ  made  propitiation  for 
IHm  elect  only,  from  any  limitation  or  deficiency  in  the  atone* 
aasat    The  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  were,  in  all  respects, 

lbs  same  as  they  would  have  been  had  he  intended  to  die  for  the 

^rhole  world : — the  same  his  humiliation — his  sufferings — hia 

cosdeacension^^is  deaths 
8. 1  think  1  have  heard  gentlemen  who  held  to  a  particular 
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atonement,  acknowledge  that  there  was  merit  or  efficaejr  enouglt 
in  ChriBt's  atonement  to  vnire  not  only  this,  but  a  tbouisand 
worlds.  Though  I  thought  the  expression  somewhat  unguarded, 
yet,  indeed,  if  a  propitiation  so  full  and  perfect  was  made,  in 
what  way  can  any  one  contrive  to  limit  it  to  a  certain  part  of 
mankind  ?  The  word  of  God  makes  no  such  limit,  but  informs 
us  tbat^he  actually  did  make  propitiation  fir  ike  sins  of  the  mhoU 
world  ;  that  he  tasted  death  for  every  man ;  that  he  died  for 
aU;  that  in  him  should  all  nations  be  blessed,  and  that  his  gos* 
pel  should  be  glad  tidings  to  aU  people, 

I  am  fully  aware  that  a  reply  is  ready  for  all  these  passages, 
and  a  thousand  more ;  and  I  am  also  aware  that  religious  disputes 
are  now  maintained,  not  by  simple  scripture  authority,  but  fay 
scripture  filtrated  through  the  conflicting  opinions  of  great  and 
learned  critics,  expositors,  and  casuists ;  against  whom  a  point- 
blank  text  of  scripture  is  as'  a  dart  of  straw  thrown  against  Dover 
elifif^. .  The  shot  is  fair,  but  the  rock  does  not  fail.  T^ell  a  man 
what  the  Bible  says  against  his  scheme,  and  he  will  laugh  at  you ; 
or,  if  he  choose  to  dispute,  he  will,  with  a  smile  at  your  igno- 
rance, reply,  <*  I  know  very  well  that  those  are  the  words  of 
scripture,  but  have  you  not  read  how  Dr.  Dogmaticus  and  father 
Fungus  have  explained  it;  and  even  Bishop  Bigbelly  is  of  the 
same  opinion."  You  may  lay  your  finger  on  your  lip  and  retire, 
for  you  are  beat ;  and  may  say  with  Job,  on  a  diffbrent  occadout 
*'  If  I  speak  I  shall  be  swallowed  up  V^ 

This  may  be  stiled  rant,  and  if  it  be  even  so,  I  deem  it  the 
6nly  answer  that  is  due  to  the  i>bld  and  barefiaced  evasion  of  the 
plain  and  simple  declarations  of  sacred  writ.  But  taking  away 
the  fictitious,  and  substituting  real  names,  and  it  expresses  nothing 
but  the  imperishable  truth.    But  to  return— «• 

3.  The  gospel,  in  Its  own  nature  and  genuine  spirit,  cleariy 
implies  a  propitiation  fbr  all  mankind,  and  that  through  Christ 
the  door  of  mercy  is  set  open  for  all.  The  angels  sent  to  an- 
nounce the  Saviour*s  birth  to  the  shepherds  understood  it  thus : 
'*  Behold  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to 
you  and  all  people^  &c.  That  the  invitation  is  made  general, 
merely  because  the  elect  of  Christ  are  unknown  to  those  who 
f  reach  the  gospel,  is  a  poor  and.pitlful  shift,  and  renders  the  pro- 
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■elaiiiation  liable  to  the  charge  of  diahonestj,  and  the  invitation, 
(of  insincerity.  Should  I  make  a  dinner  for  but  two  persons,  and 
tiien  send  out  pressing  invitations  to  ten;  nay,  and  should  threaten 
the  whole  with  my  utmost  displeasure  if  they  did  not  come ;  in 
what  light  would  my  conduct  be  viewed  by  those  who  knew  the 
whole  of  the  fticts  ?  How  surprised  would  the  two  be,  when  they 
come  to  see  there  was  provision  only  for  them  ?  And  as  to  the 
eight,  who  were  invited  with  urgency  and  threatening,  when 
they  come  to  learn  that  a  dinner  was  only  made  for  two,  what 
might  they  not  justly  say  1  They  might,  and  would  say,  the  invi- 
tation was  false  and  abusive ;  and,  bad  we  accepted,  nothing 
was  prepared  for  us.  Far  different  from  this  was  the  weddingf 
feast  of  the  king^s  sod. 

'-  But  the  all-seeing  Qod  knows  Who  his  people  are,  yet  he  does 
invite  all  to  come.  ''  Look  unto  me  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  be  ye  saved,  saith  the  Lord.^  In  fine,  (for  to  dwell  on  this 
point  seems  like  urging  a  self-evident  proposition,)  all  the'invi- 
tations  of  the  gospel  are  unqualified  aod  universal ;  and  those  who 
finally  reject  them,  shall  hereafter  know  that  they  rejected  a 
sincere  invitation  to  a  full  and  infinitely  rich  provision.  Nothing 
can  set  this  point  in  a  clearer  light  than  our  Saviour^s  own  parable 
of  the  marriage  of  the  king^s  son.  The  kino:dom  of  heaven  is 
fikened  unto  a  certain  king,  which  made  a  marriage  for  his  son ; 
and  sent  forth  to  call  those  that  Were  bidden  to  the  wedding; 
and  they  would  not  come.  Again,  he  sent  forth  other  servants, 
saying,  Tell  them  which  are  bidden,  behold,  I  have  prepared  my 
dinner ;  my  oxen,  and  my  fatlings  are  killed,  and  all  things  are 
ready";  come  unto  the  marriage.  But  they  made  light  of  it,  and 
went  their  ways.    Matt,  itxii.  ^—5. 

Can  a  man  who  reads  this  parable  doubt  of  the  fulness  of  the 
gospel  provision  for  all  men-^of  the  sincerity  of  the  invitation 
to  all  men-^of  the  voluntariness  of  its  rejection,  and,  of  course, 
of  the  ability  to  have  accepted  ?  After  reading  this,  can  any  one 
aisk  for  whom  Christ  made  propitiation  ?  If  there  should  be  such, 
ready  to  halt,  I  can  only  answer  him  by  saying,  ^'  For  the  sins  of 
fSie  whole  world  i*  and  leave  him  to  furbish  up  his  powers  of 
evasion. 

4.  Infiidtely  more  noble,  more  grand,  more  benevolent  does 


tllf  (oiptl  pkn  ippttiTy  OB  -the  ground  tif  m  gentnil  atonomtot* 
If  a  prayisce  in  the  dominiooB  of  sojne  monaich  ahould  rebel, 
ind  themonarch  should^  on  certain  termsi  puhiUb  an  act  of  grac4i| 
to  a  certain  portion  of  -tiie  people,  telling  them  if  they  wonM 
lljf  down  their  arms,  by  anch  a  day,  they  »bottld  obtain  perdim 
anfl  be  restored  to  faTour,  wbile  all  the  ret^  were  doomed  to  ii^ 
evitable  destniotion  ^-^would  this  look  as  magnanioious,  as  greal;^ 
f^  worthy  of  a  mighty  potentate,  as  though  tiie  act  uf  grace  ex* 
teided  to  all  1  How  much  more  splendid  and  magnificent  wouM 
fl^e  proclamation  run,  did  it  state  that  the  great  soFereiga  had 
fiMNid  out  a  ransom  for  the  whole,  provided  they  would  accef^ 
ms  overtures,  and  b^w  to  his  sceptre. 

There  is  reason  to  adore  (rod  that  this  is  the  language  of  the 
(ospel.  '^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world*  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
eyery  creature :  he  that  believeth  and  is  baptised  shall  be  sayed.** 
•—But  this  language  is  not  true,  if  an  atonement  is  made  for  tuit 
•r  part*  And  this  point,  1  think,  has  not  been  sufficiently  brought 
into  view  It  cannot  be  said  to  one  for  whom  no  propitiation  i^ 
made,  ''If  you  will  believe  in  Christ  you  shall  be  saved."  It 
would  be  the  meanest  and  basest  of  all  quibbles,  in  the  most 
aacred  and  awful  of  all  concerns.  It  would,  in  fact»  be  nothing 
less,  than  a  most  atrocious  falsehood.  Were  I  in  a  ship  at  sea^ 
which  was  rapidly  sinking,  and  the  boat  was  already  so  filled 
as  not  to  be  able  to  hold  another  person^  would  it  be  correct-^ 
would  it  be  true  or  decorous,  should  some  one  say  to  me,  ^'  Come» 
if  you  will  get  into  the  boat  you  may  go  to  an  island,  not  far  o^^ 
iipd  be  saved  ?—>And  to. this  I  will  add,  especially  if  I  were 
ehained  fast  in  the  hold  of  that  vessel,  and  the  boat  already  com- 
pletely filled,  how  would  it  sound  in  my  ears,  should  some  one 
with-  great  earnestness  «ay  to  roe.  Come,  go  into  the  boat — there 
is  an  island  near,  and  you  may  escape  ?  There  would  be  faJse- 
hood  upon  falsehoods  and  insult  upon  insult.  This  proposition 
would  import  the  following  things :  1.  The  boat  will  hold  yon. 
2.  You  have  permission  to  enter  it ;  and,  3.  You  are  able  to 

enter  it 

Whoever  says  to  a  sinner,  "  If  yon  will  believe  in  Christ  yon 
shall  be  saved,?  says  to  him  the  following  things :  Ist.  Christ 
bas  atoned  for  your  sins.  2d.  He  is  willing  to  save  you ;  and,  3d. 
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Too  ftre  able  to  believe  in  him.  Christ  himself  inteoded  ill  those 
Ibar  tliingB  when  he  said  to  the  JewS|  "  Ye  will  not  come  unto 
me  that  ye  might  ha?e  life.'*  For,  surely^  if  he  had  not  died  for 
them^  to  what  purpose  coold  he  say  they  were  unwilling  to  come 
to  him  as  a  Saviour  t  And  if  there  were  a  deeper  impediment 
than  want  of  will^  why  should  he  ascribe  their  not  coming  to 
the  want  of  will? 

If  there  he  a  sinner  for  whom  no  atonement  is  made,  that  sin- 
ner coold  not  IfB  saved,  even  should  he  believe  in  Christ :  more* 
over,  if  their  notion  of  appropriatiug  faith  be  tme^  which  is,  IbiA 
every  christian  must  believe  that  Christ  died  in  a  particular  man* 
ner  for  him,  then,  whoever  e3diorts  that  sinner  to  believe  in  Christ) 
exhorts  him  to  believe  a  lie.  Wherefore,  these  triangular  preaeh* 
ers  must  be  cautious  to  whom  they  direct  their  exhortations. 
Nor  will  it  always  avul  them,  though  they  keep  close  to  their 
Goes  and  angles. 

6  The  idea  usually  entertained  of  the  sin  of  unbelief^  and 
which  none  insist  upon  more  than  these  preachers,  corroborates 
the  doctrine  of  general  atonement.  They  generally  teach  that 
saving  faith  consbts  in  the  christian's  believing  that  Cbrbt  died 
for  him.  But  how  can  a  man  believe  that  Chrbt  died  for  him, 
when  he,  in  fact,  did  not  die  for  him }  and  when  no  propitiation 
k  made  for  his  sios?  Which  side  of  the  dilemma  will  they  en- 
eoonter  !  Will  they  allow  that  Christ  made  propitiation  for  all 
men,  and  thereby  ground  a  charge  of  unbelief  agiunst  those 
that  do  npt  embrace  the  Saviour;  or  will  they  adhere  to  their 
triangle,  and  at  once  exonerate  the  whole  non-elect  world  from 
tile  sin  of  unbelief? 

But  there  are  innumerable  declarations  and  facts,  dispersed 
fliron^  all  parts  of  the  holy  scriptures,  which  go  to  establish'the 
doctrine  of  a  general  propitiation.  *^  Behold,"  saith  the  apostle 
John,  ''the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  worid;" 
alluding  probably  to  the  words  of  Isaiah,  who  said  of  the  Messiah, 
that  he  should  make  an  end  of  nn,  and  bring  in  everlasting 
righteousness.  No  expression  can  more  fully  convey  the  idea 
of  full  and  universal  propitiation.  And  there  is  but  one  way  to 
avoid  this  construction,  which  is  by  mending  up  the  passage  by 
the  help  of  another  word.  The  word  KOUfOS,  friM^  in  the  Gieel^ 
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ts  used  for  world,  out  of  eleven  different  meanings,  furnishes  bo 
one  which  requires  or  admits  an  epithet  before  it :  and  I  have 
as  good  a  right  to  put  before  it  the  word  European,  or  American^ 
ancient  or  modern,  as  any  man  has  to  put  the  word  elect  or  re- 
deemed. I  believe  it  is  nowhere  in  the  Scriptures  used  to  sig- 
nify the  churish  of  Christ:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  used 
to  mean  the  world  in  its  most  literal  sense,  or  the  people,  inde- 
floitelyi  wlio  inhabit  it. 

The  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  oii  the  trial  of  our  Saviour,  de- 
clared thlit  it  was  necessary  that  one  should  die  for  the  people. 
*<  This  hie  spake,*'  saith  the  evangelist  John,  "  not  qfhimaeff,  but 
being  high  priest  that  year,  he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die 
fof  ihUt  nation.*^ — ^By  what  spirit  did  he  prophesy  ? — ^By  the  Spi- 
rit of  God.— Wiere  the  Je^vidh  nation  believers  ? — Did  they  not 
as  a  niftiOn  reject  the  Redeemer? — Have  they  not  as  a  nation 
been  unbelievers  evec  since  ?  And  yet  a  man  prophesied  by  the 
ifispiratioh  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  Christ  skouid  die  fir  that  nor 
lioit.     This  is  rarely  out  of  the  triangle. 

"Btttto  conclude  this  number :  there  is  no  point  in  the  whole 
l^spei  plan,  more  abundantly  expressed  or  stron«[|y  implied,  than 
that  Christ,  as  faras  propitiation  or  a<feonement  is  concerned,  died 
for  all  men-'**offered  up  himself  a  ransom  for  all — tasted  death 
for  every  man,  and  made  propitiaHon  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.  Therefore,  said  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  *'  How  shall 
we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  ^reat  salvation  ?"  Assuring  them,  with 
all  the  force  of  reasoning  and  of  eloquence,  that  salvation  was 
brought  within  their  reach ;  and  virtually  enforcing  the  accusation 
laid  by  Christ  himself,  in  another  place,  against  the  Scribes  and 
Pharnees,  of  wilfully  refusing  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven themselves— nay,  and  of  preventing  others  that  would  enter 
from  going  in. 

Away  with  this  contracted,  limited,  starved,  unscriptural  no- 
tion of  the  litooement :— -it  is  defacing  the  corner  stone  of  the 
christian  fabric— cutting  it  down  to  a  pebble,  on  which  the  glo- 
rious superstructure  cannot  rest,  but  totters  to  its  foundation. 

It  ought  to  be  the  highest  glory  of  every  gospel  ministcfr  to 
preach  "  Christ  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  but  espedatly  of  them  that 
Mm€<^^    to  assure  manklfid  thatthe  door  of  mercy  is  set  opea 
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before  tbem,  from  which  nothing  can  exclude  them  but  their 
refasal  to  enter: — that  God  is  long  suffering,  not  willing  that  any 
aboald  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.  The 
gospel,  deprived  of  these  and  dimilar  topics,  is  defaced — ^Ita 
beauties  tarnished^its  riches  wasted — its  influence  destroyed. 
"  It  is  another  gospel." 

INVESTIGATOR. 


No.  IX. 

Thk SB  gentlenoen,  who,  to  save  circuoUocution,  may,  perhaps, 
be  stiled  Trigonol,  which  I  think  they  would  prefer  to  Antimo- 
ralinabilitlsts,  beside  the  true  and  genuine  wielding  of  the  sword 
of  the  spirit,  hare  two  ways  of  dt^fending  their  cause.     One  is, 
by  casting  over  their  whole  scheme  the  lustre  and  glory  of  great 
names  and  authorities,  such  as  Calvin,  Turretin,  Pictet,  Ridgely, 
Owen,  Marshall,  and  the  like;  shrouding,  under  this  sort  of  pa- 
noply, m<^e  notions  which  those  men  never  thought  of,  than 
there  were  ever  toads  seen  under  the  sweep  of  a  rainbow  after  a 
shower.    The  other  is,  by  casting  an  invincible  odium  upon 
their  adversaries;  accusing  them  of  holding  to  the  most  strange, 
dangerous,  and  even  blasphemous  sentiments :  as  for  example, 
that  God  is  the  author  of  sin;  that  people  must  be  willing  to  be 
damned,  in  order  to  be  saved ;  that  all  sin  consists  in  selflshnesa. 
Beside  this,  Vj^y  have  a  most  incurable  prejudice  against  cer- 
tain terms,  which  are  considered  to  be  very  favourite  words 
with  some;  for  instance,  such  terms  as  disinterestedness,  bene- 
volence, virtue,  morality,  and  the  like. 
'  A  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  these  particulars,  I  think  will 
be  abundant  to  remove  the  mist  from  the  eyes  of  moat  people. 
I  say  mist;  for  the  filling  of  people's  minds  with  causeless  ter- 
rors, with  these  frightful  words,  reminds  me  of  the  mode  of  de- 
fence used  by  a  certain  fish,  which  I  think  is  called  a  squid ;  who, 
when  he  is  pursued,  throws  back  into  the  eyes  of  his  pursuer  a 
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biaok  cloudy  crater,  wherel^y  he  loses  the  tr^ck,  a^d  the  squid 
^ic^pes. 

I  nevpr,  iu  my  lif9,  heard  a  person  say  that  he  thought  €M 
was  the  author  of  tin  ^  though  I  have  personally  known  Hop- 
kins, and  maiyy  of  bis  niost  distfoguished  followers.  That  God 
|8  Bomel^ow  or  other  cpncernjsd  Iq  the  existence  of  sio,  is  an  ia- 
lerence,  however,  drawn  from  premises  which  few  will  deny.. 
The  illustrious  assembly  of  protestafit  divines  who  formed  the 
Augsbiirgb  coqfessipn  of  faith,  with  Luther  aod  Bfelancthon  at 
their  head,  say,  in  that  confess|op,  that  Siaian  foaa  the  author  ^ 
ftn.  Qut,  it  is  replied,  Satan  was  once  an  angel  of  light,  and  if. 
his  first  sin  were  tbe  first  sin  ever  cqmmitted  in  Ood's  kingdom, 
then,  before  his  first  sin,  there  was  nothing  sinful.  Then,  either 
the  first  sin  had  no  cai|se,  or  must  have  been  caused  or  com* 
mitted  by  a  holy  being.  ^*  But  this  Is  going  too  fiir  back — it  ia 
presumptupus.''  Ah !  quite  too  far  back  for  these  modest,  hum- 
ble^ reasoners;  They  will  do  well  to  observe  it  goes  no  further 
back  th^n  intuitive  demonstration  paves  the  way.  I  will  leave 
it  for  them  t6  take  which  p^rt  of  the  dilemma  they  choose,  an4 
draw  their  own  consequences. 

Son^e  people  are  accused  of  too  great  boldness  in  their  rea- 
^oniQgs.  Let  us  see  who  is  the  most  bold  and  irreve^pnt.  Sver 
ry  one  believes  that  God  existed  from  eternity,  before  sin  took 
place  ip  his  kingdom.  Would  it  not  be  very  bbl4  and  impioui 
to  say  that  sin  commenced  contrary  to  his  expectation  ?  Would 
it  not  he  blasphemous  to  say  that  He  xsould  not  have  preventr 
ed  the  beginning  of  sin  1  Would  It  not  be  an  impeachment  of  . 

all  his  perfections,  to  entertain  a  belief  that  he  could  even  be 

• 

indiffkrefU  concerning  an  event  which  was  to  c^umge  the  face 
of  l|is  whole  kingdom,  to  influence  the  condition  qf  all  crea- 
tures to  eternity,  and  to  lead  the  way  to  the  grandest  event 
which  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  creatures  ? 

What  will  these  modest  and  hupiAle  reasoners  say  of  the  incar- 
nation, death,  resurrection,  r^ign,  and  glory  of  the  Son  of  God, 
the  second  person  in  the  ever  blessed  Trinity  ?  Were  these  grand 
events  iperely  remedial  and  preventive,  in  reference  to  ail 
event  no  ways  connected  with  the  divine  purposes  ?  Wonld  it. 
be  extravagaift—- would  it  be  nnspriptural  to  aay  that  the  in- 
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earnatkHi,  and  work  of  Chri&t,  were  regarded  as  ultimate  endiy 
eren  in  the  creation  and  general  providence  of  God,  since 
ttiroagh  that  woriL  God  is  manifested  to  his  creatures,  and  his 
morai  kingdom  brought  into  a  closer  union  with  him  ?  Why,  then, 
b  Christ  called  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God,,  the  first 
bom  of  every  creature  ? 

God  works  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will ;  yet, 
according  to  these  modest  teachers,  who  never  pry  into  any  thing 
beyond  their  depth,  the  whole  plan  of  providence  and  redemp- 
tioii  has  been  diverted,  nay,  forced  into  a  certain  channel,  to  oh- 
rale  the  effects  of  an  event  in  which  the  agency  of  God  had  no 
concern.  According  to  this  doctrine,  that  very  event,  in  which 
the  divine  agency  had  no  concern,  has  been  the  means  of  brin^-* 
log  about  more  good  than  any  event  in  which  the  divine  agency 
ever  was  concerned. 

If  God  had  no  way  to  produce,  influence,  and  control  events, 
but  such  as  creatures  use,  we  then  might  be  justly  alanned  at  the 
idea  of  any  divine  agency,  either  direct  or  indirect,  concerned 
fat  flie  existence  of  evil.  Herein  is  the  error  of  mankind ;  they 
meaiore  the  methods  and  motives  of  the  divine  conduct  by  their 
own.  **Tbou  thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether  such  an  one  as 
thyself,  but  I  mil  reprove  thee  quickly." 

These  are  some  of  the  reasonings  usually  resorted  Xo  by  those 
who  are  accused  of  holding  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin.  For 
myself,  I  can  truly  say,  I  ever  disliked  the  expression,  and  I  can 
my  as  much  for  many  who  are  accused  of  holding  to  the  doc- 
trine* How  fiir,  and  in  what  way,  the  divine  agency  was  con- 
cerned in  the  existence  of  evil,  after  submitting  the  foregoing 
remarks,  I  leave  every  one  to  judge  for  himself.  Their  argu- 
ment may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  which,  lest  it  nwy  be  mis- 
understood, I  &hall  repeat. 

1.  They  pontend,  that  the  first  sin  must  either  have  had  no 
cause,  or  a  holy  cause.    QjulIs  protest  negare  ? 

2.  They  say  that  the  consequences  of  sin  have  been  fiir  too 
great,  and  too  peculiar,  to  admit  of  the  supposition  of  indifferencct 
or  inefficiency  concerning  its  origin,  in  a  being  of  infinite  power^ 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  who  foresaw  it.  And  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, that  the  work  of  creation  itself  is  considered  in  the  scripr 
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tares  as  subordinate,  anci  leading  to  the  work  of  redemption ; 
since  the  great  Kedeemer  is  called  the  beginning  of  the  creation 
of  God,  the  first  born  of  every  creature.  He  was  appointed 
heir  of  all  things; — the  whole  universe  was  given  him  as  JEin  iu-  ■ 
heritance^  even  before  it  was  created,  Tet,  without  sin  there 
could  have'been  neither  redemption,  Redeemer,  nor  ImmanueL 
Their  notion,  if  they  have  any,  seems  to  subject  us  to  the  base 
and  degrading  idea,  that  the  entire  and  eternal  plan  of  Cbd'a 
kingdom  and  government  turned  upon  an  event  concerning 
which  he  bad  neither  wiU^  agency,  nor  Influence. 

The  clamour  that  is  raised  against  certain  people,  who  are  said 
to  hold  that  a  sinner  must  be  willing  to  be  damned  in  order  to 
be  saved,  is  almost  too  idle  and  ridiculous  to  merit  a  moment's 
attention ;  yet,  like  the  discharge  of  the  squid,  it  blinds  people's 
eyes,  and  scatters  a  great  deal  of  fog  and  darkness.  It  is  even 
amusing  to  hear  them  talk  ou  the  subject.  ''  What,  must  I  be 
willing  to  live  with  devils  in  fire  and  brimstone  to  all  eternity,  in 
order  to  be  saved?  Impossible!  0,  what  horrible  sentimental 
These  people  must  be  monsters  in  human  shi^pe,"  &c. 

The  people  accused  of  this  most  extraordinary  error,  as  far  as 
I  have  known  their  opinions,  hold  no  more,  on  this  article,  than 
all  Christians,  and  even  the  more  enlightened  heathen  admit^  to- 
gether with  Jews  and  Mahometans.  They  hold,  that  every  ra- 
tional creature  in  heaven^  earthy  andkcU^  ought  to  feel  perfect  mb- 
mUaion  to  the  mil  ofQod.  Now,  if  this  be  an  error,  let  it  be 
made  to  appear  such.  If  it  he  true  and  correct,  let  these  tender- 
hearted clamourers  avoid  the  consequences  which  necessarily  re* 
ault  from  it,  if  they  can.  While  they  hold  unqualified  submis- 
sion to  the  divine  will  the  duty  of  all  rational  creatures,  they  al- 
so believe  that  a  certain  degree  of  that  submission,  or  resigna- 
tion, belongs  to  the  Christian  character.  And  will  any  one  deny 
it?  The  Christian,  they  say^  sees  that  his  damnation  would  be 
just,  and  is  ready  to  exclaim  with  Job,  ''Though  he  slay  me, yet 
will  I  trust  in  him.''  As  to  any  one's  being  willing  to  be  an  ene- 
my to  God  to  all  eternity,  it  is  out  of  the  question ;  for  damna- 
tion, in  strictness,  implies  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  not  the 
transgression  of  it.  It  is  probable  that  every  Christian  is  fully 
aware  that  it  b  not  the  vrill  of  Qod  that  his  people  should  be 
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damned ;  in  feeling  resignation  to  hii  will,  therefore,  which  is  one 
evidence  of  their  adoption,  it  is  not  implied  that  they  fee!  willing 
to  be  damned. 

If  it  be  right  that  a  wicked  man  should  be  damned,  I  wonid 
ask  these  good  people,  whether  thej  think  that  a  wicked  man 
ought  to  be  willing  that  God  should  do  right  f  I  fear  they  will 
detect  themselves  of  as  huge  an  error  as  they  charge  upon 
others :  for,  I  strongly  conjecture,  they  will  not  dare  to  say  that 
even  a  wicked  man  does  right  to  continue  to  be  a  rebel  against 
God. 

There  is  nothing  on  this  subject  worthy  of  notice;  nothing  that 
a  man  of  sense  and  candour  would  waste  a  moment  about;  but, 
truly,  the  outcry  that  has  been  raised  concerning  this,  evinces  a 
spirit  the  most  base,  carping,  and  unfair.  It  is,  indeed,  not  long 
since  it  was  declared  in  a  public  lecture,  before  a  great  audience^ 
in  this  city,  that  a  certain  sect  of  people  held  that  all  virtue  cot%^ 
mted  in  being  milling  to  be  datnned.  This  was  said,  if  I  recollect 
right,  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  MTog,  and  is  what  may  be  called, 
in  vulgar  terms,  a  thumper.  For  no  such  thing  is  believed  or  as- 
serted by  any  one.  Whether  a  public  teacher,  who  thus  wan- 
tonly commits  himself  to  falsehood  for  the  sake  of  exciting  popu- 
lar odium,  does  thereby  add  any  thing  to  the  score  of  his  faith 
or  good  works,  I  shall  not  determine. 

These  champions  for  selfishness,  when  they  hear  it  asserted 
that  all  sin  consists  in  selfishness,  are,  no  doubt,  much  displeased* 
This  opinion,  though  it  may  be  maintained  by  some,  in  their 
metaphysical  disquisitions,  is  peculiar  to  no  class  or  denomina- 
tion of  people  ;  therefore,  were  it  never  so  erroneous,  is  not  to 
be  charged  upon  any  scheme  of  theology.  But  wherein  con- 
sists its  odious  enormity — or  in  what  respect  is  it  incorrect  ? 

By  selfishness,  I  mean  that  disposition  in  the  mind  of  man 
which  sets  up  the  interest,  honour,  gratification,  or  happiness  of 
bimself  above  any  other  object.  Now,  I  ask,  what  sin  b  human 
nature  charged  with,  which  may  not  easily  and  directly  be  traced 
to  that  source  ?  Is  a  man  covetous  ?  What  does  the  increase  of 
wealth  regard  but  self  aggrandizement  and  gratification  1  Who 
desires  what  is  not  his  own  but  for  that  end  ?  Whither  doei  am- 
bition tend  1  What  is  the  source  and  motive  of  envy,  hatred,  and 
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rerebget  TImi  man  of  pleasure,  what  does  he  aim  wltf  What 
giTea  rise  to  intrigue— -perjar7'--treaaoii — slander  ?  What  impeh 
the  thief — the  robber«-4be  auassio-^the  conqueror? 

Agaiui  I  ask,  whence  is  the  reluctance  of  men  to  obey  the  faiw 
of  God  ?  It  is  because  they  find  no  gratification,  no  pleasure,  in 
the  duties  which  it  requires:  it  restrains  their  pleasures,  and  for- 
bids the  indulgence  of  their  passions ;  therefore,  they  hate  it. 
For  the  same  reason  they  hate  God  himself,  and  prefer  their  own 
pleasure  and  gratification  to  his  honour  and  glory. 

Hence  it  is,  that  selfish  men  are  often  in  danger  of  mi8ta)[iogn 
kind  of  natural  gratitude  which  they  feel  towards  God,  when  he 
does  them  good,  and  prospers  their  enterprises,  for  a  true  and 
holy  love  to  God ;  whereas,  it  is  but  simply  the  approbation  and 
enjoyment  of  their  own  interest,  as  flowing  from  his  pro?idence. 
Christ  himself  teaches  that  to  love  those  that  love  us  is  no  veiy 
exalted  excellence,  since  he  assures  us,  even  sinners  love  sinners, 
and  can  feel  very  well  disposed  to  requite  a  kindness.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  supposed  love  to  God  and.  to 
Christ,  which  arises  from  the  veiy  lowest  and  most  unmiagled 
selfishness.  A  man,  by  some  means,  imbibes  a  persuasion  that 
God  loves  him,  has  done  him  much  good,  and  is  going  to  do  him 
much  more ;  nay,  he  goes  further,  and  persuades  himself  that 
Christ  died  for  him,  and  will  save  him.  This  is  enough  to.  exr 
cite  his  love  and  gratitude,  and  he  talks  how  ardently  he  lovea 
God,  and  how  much  devoted  he  is  to  the  Saviour.  This  is  but  a 
concise  view  of  the  religion  of  these  selfish  teachers.  They,  in 
fact,  have  the  boldness  to  assert  that  the  highest  motive  is  sinner 
has  to  love  God  and  Christ,  is  because  he  has  received  great  fo« 
vours  from  them,  and  expects  still  greater.  They  say  that  ab^ 
stract  views  of  the  excellency  of  GrOd*s  character  are  too  remoftOi 
too  exalted,  too  far  removed  from  human  conception,  to  be  the 
proper  foundation  of  love  and  admiration ;  that,  whatever  they 
may  be  to  higher  orders  of  creatures,  they  are  far  too  pure,  ex- 
alted, and  refined,  to  operate  as  motives  on  men. 

O  wretched  religion !  Self-deceived  pretenders  to  godliness  t 
O  selfishness  in  perfection— -base — miserable,  and  blind !  A  man 
may  have  all  this  religion,  may  be  full  of  it,  and  full  of  seal  to 
promote  jt,  and  yet  have  none  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.    Is  thena 
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then  DO  9uch  thing  as  a  divine  charaeter  1  Has  Jesns  Christ  no  cha- 
hieter  which  can  be  apprehended,  and  supremely  loTed,  uunin- 
gled  with  one  consideration  of  self?  Whence  has  arisen  all  this 
noise  about  greatness,  amiableness,  excellencj  of  character,  even 
in  men ;  which  fills  all  books,  and  which  has  been  the  highest 
object  of  admiration,  panegyric,  and  delight,  to  men  in  all 
■ges? 

*<  Ah  f  it  is  all  nothing; — all  too  remote  and  abstract  to  hit  hu- 
man faculties.  /  can  love  nothing  but  what  does  me  good :  I 
must  perceive  its  connexion  with  my  interest,  or  I  cannot  feel 
any  regard  for  it"  This  is  selfish  language ;  and  it  is  sordid 
enough. 

*  The  character  of  God  is  sufficiently  manifested  to  his  rational 
creatures  to  command  supreme  and  uniyersal  love  and  adora- 
tion. There  is  no  character  among  the  heroes  and  patriots  of  his- 
tory,  so  fully  displayed — so  prominently  evident — so  easily  and 
clearly  apprehensible.  This  infinitely  glorious  character  is  col- 
lected from  what  God  has  revealed  of  himself — his  nature  and 
attributes — his  providence  and  grace,  in  his  works  and  in  his 
word. 

A  man  comes  and  telh  me  that  a  neighbour  of  his  has  done 
1dm  a  very  great  kindness ;  has  paid  for  him  a  sum  of  money,  and 
rescued  him  from  prosecution  and  from  prison :  what  if  I  should 
say  to  him,  in  reply,  He  has  indeed  been  very  |sind,  and  laid  you 
ttiMter  peculiar  obligations.    But  I  know  that  man  well ;  in  what 
he  has  done  for  you,  he  has  evinced  the  character  he  universally 
posBCsoes.  He  has  done  thousands  of  such  acts  in  the  course  of 
bh  life,  and  thousands  of  people  have  shared  in  his  beneficence. 
The  whole  of  his  fortune  is  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  mankind ; 
Aid  the  various  resources  of  his  mind  are  directed  and  exhaust- 
ed in  promoting  all  sorts  of  improvements ;  in  founding  hospitals, 
seminaries,  and  liberal  and  charitable  institutions.  He  has  made 
g^eat  improvements  in  the  agriculture  of  his  whole  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  has  done  more  to  encourage  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  to  promote  human  happiness,  than  any  man  of  his  time.  But 
hold,  says  the  man,  that  is  all  well  enough,  but  it  is  nothing  to  me. 
1  feel  no  interest  in  these  abstract  views^f  character.   The  good 
he  may  have  done  to  thousands,  and  all  his  great  and  benevolent 
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fhaih  do  noi  strike  my  feelings  at  all.  Let  them  be  Extolled  bj 
tbose  who  were,  or  will  be,  interesUd  in,  and  benefited  by  them. 
nis  man  has  paid  a  hundred  dollars  far  mty  andf  therefore,  I  lave 
kirn*  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  I  can  be  affected  by  the  good 
be  has  done  to  others ;  and,  aboTe  all,  that  I  can  be  so  abstract 
and  metaphysical  as  to  rnn  back  to  consider  his  character  and 
disposition,  prior  to  the  consideration  of  his  actions,  and  which 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  his  conduct.  That  would  be  all  nonsense, 
or,  at  best,  far  too  refined  for  me,  I  like  the  man  because  he 
has  done  me  good :  he  has  promoted  my  interest,  and,  therefore, 
I  ean  feel  great  regard  for  him. 

What  ought  I  to  think  of  such  a^man? — I  should,  I  confess, 
consider  him  as  a  blind,  unfeeling,  selfish  wretch,  on  whom  the 
great  and  liberal  man  had  wasted  his  bounty,  were  it  not  that 
"  Mercy  is  twice  blest, 

In  him  who  gives  it«  sad  in  him  vho  takes/* 

So  that  one  of  the  blessings  will^at  least  redound  to  the  giver, 
howerer  the  other  may  afif^t  the  receiver. 

Room  is  furnished  for  the  rise  and  spread  of  an  unlimited 
kingdom,  through  interminable  space  and  eternal  duration)  in 
which  the  glorious  God  and  Father  of  all  has,  from  ancient  days, 
poured  forth  emanations  of  his  infinite  goodness.  In  this  rising  and 
spreading  kingdom,  adorned  with  magnificence  answerable  to  the 
|>ower  and  wisdom  of  the  divine  architect,  are  placed  innumerable 
orders  of  creatures.  Beginning  with  inactive,  inorganic  matter, 
thence  rising  to  the  vegetable,  then  to  the  sensitive  and  animal 
kingdoms ;  and  still  higher  to  creatures  of  a  mixed  nature,  com- 
posed of  body  and  mind,  and  endowed  with  sensatidn  and  reflec- 
tion; and,  last  of  all,  for  here  our  perceptions  and  means  of  know- 
ledge terminate,  to  pure  spirits,  with  whose  mode  of  existence  and 
general  habits  we  are  still  unacquainted.  Through  these  immense 
departments  of  being,  the  great  Author  has  manifested  one  cha- 
racter of  power,  wisdom,  design,  justice,  and  benevolence.  In- 
telligence begins  with  man,  and  ascends  to  higher  degrees  of  ex- 
cellence in  angels.  But  as,  in  our  present  state,  we  do  not  need 
the  information,  so  the  infinitely  wise  Teacher  faasnotfnformed  us 
concerning  the  various  natures,  numbers,  orders,  residences,  and 
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powen  of  superior  ereaiures.  Yet  enough  b  commimicated  to 
assure  us  that,  in  all  tkose  respects,  they  are  answerable  to  tiw 
grandeur  of  the  kindom  in  which  they  live^  and  of  the  Ck>d  and 
Mher  whom  they  adore. 

In.ways  inconceivably  glorious  and  wonderful,  God  is  making 
Umself  known  to  this  great  family :  and  as  all  rational  creatures 
are  immortal,  there  is  full  reason  to  believe  these  discoveries 
will  always  continue  and  increase ;  while  to  contemplate,  ad- 
mire, and  adore  will  be  the  ceaseless  employment  of  holy  in- 
telligences,  through  a  happy  eternity. 

Before  this  great  family,  the  Almighty  Father  has  exhibited  a 
eharaeter  marked  with  the  strongest  lines-^the  most  distinguish- 
'  ed  and  illustrious  traits.  Nor  is  there  a  rational  creature,  whose 
fitculties  are  mature  according  to  the  constitution  of  his  nature, 
who  cannot  perceive  it  Every  thing,  from  the  great  frame  of 
nature  to  the  minutest  insect,  declares  his  power  and  wisdom : 
nor  less  do  they  declare  his  infinite  benevolence.  But  the  work 
of  redemption  more  especially  brings  into  light,  and  fully  illus- 
trates, his  moral't)erfections.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  this  work  is 
concealed  from  any  of  his  intelligent  creatures:  nor  is  it  viewed 
with  less  interest,  delight,  or  astonishment,  by  those  pure  intel- 
ligences who  never  fell,  than  it  is  or  will  be  by  those  for  whom 
the  benefits  of  redemption  are  immediately  designed  ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  redeemed  will  rejoi'ce  with  equal  fervor  in  be- 
holding divine  goodness,  like  a  mighty  river,  flowing  from  the 
throne  of  God,  and  dispensing  itself  abroad  in  immortal  streams, 
to  enrich,  adorn,  and  glorifyHhe  whole  intelligent  system. 

Can  it  be  believed  that  the  base  and  loathsome  doctrine  of 
selfishness  is  violently  intruded,  by  these  teachers,  even  into 
this  theme  ?  Tes :  they  will  tell  you  that  every  christian,  yea, 
every  sunt,  will  be  so  completely  occupied  with  the  high  import- 
ance of  his  own  happiness,  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  perceive 
any  etronger  motive  of  love  to  God,  than  beccuise  God  has  done 
goad  to  him:  and  that  this,  of  course,  will  be  th^  rule  of  his  at- 
taehment  to  all  beings.  May  God  dispel  the  clouds  that  hang 
around  them,  and  enlarge  the  ken  of  their  mental  vision :  may 
fae  break  up  thu  frosen  winter  of  selfishness  in  their  souls,  and 
warm  them  with  holy  Ipve. 
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Religion  does  not  render  a  man  indifferent  to  happineaSi  but  it 
•hows  him  his  own  comparative  nothingness  and  insignificanceia 
the  great  kingdom  ofJehovah ;  and  all  the  acts  of  divine  goodness 
and  mercy  to  him,  and  to  the  whole  human  race ;  all  the  blessings 
which  all  creatures  receive  from  God,  show  bim  clearly  that 
these  streams  of  goodness  proceed  from  one  boundless,  exhaust* 
less  ocean.  And  who  that  comes  in  sight  of  the  ocean,  in  which 
islands  and  continents  are  all  embosomed,  will  not  be  ready  to 
forget  streams  and  rivers,  which  all  proceed  from  thence  and  re- 
turn thither  ? 

But,  the  shameless  and  strenuous  vindication  of  selfishness,  sa 
prominent  in  the  conversation,  preaching,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
ip  the  conduct  of  these  teachers,  for  they  are  all  of  a  piece ;  the 
virulence  with  which  they  attack  all  idea  of  disinterestedness, 
even  in  the  great  concerns  of  religioq,  leaves  room  to  fear  Ihat 
the  pursuit  of  self-interest  is  thieir  supreme  object.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, they  will  own  the  charge,  and  feel  willing  to  abide  the  con- 
sequences. If  so,  I  pray  Qod  to  show  them  that  he  has  a  cha- 
racter which  challenges  their  supreme  regard ;  and  that  he  would 
teach  them  tp  approve  and  love  every  thing  according  to  its  real 
Ta|ue,  whether  it  directly  tends  to  promote  their  private  interest 
or  not.  This  is  what  I  call  disinterested  benevolence^  and  is  fully 
implied  in  the  great  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  I^ord  thy 
Ood  with  all  thine  heart,  ai^d  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.*' 

INVESTIGATOR.    . 


No.  X. 

I  TRUST  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  reformation  of  the  church 
is  by  no  means  completely  accomplished.  I  am  sorry  to  be  com* 
pelied  to  add,  that  this  **  consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished*^' 
is  kept  back  and  delayed,  in  part,  by  the  church  itself,  o/,  auxre 
correctly  speaking,  by  individuals  in  its  bosom,  who^  having 
acquired  some  influence,  use  that  influence  to  itautoiostextentj, 
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Boi  merely  io  retarding  the  yessel,  so  long  *^  afilicted  and  tossed 
with  tempests,"  on  her  yojage,  but  by  striving  to  lay  her  coor8« 
iiackwardy  and  to  carry  her  again  towards  the  dark  and  stormy 
eoast  she  left  ages  ago»  Of  this  I  have  given  some  intimatiom 
jn  the  preceding  numbers.  It  shall  be  the  bqsiness  of  the  present 
iiomber  to  assign  my  reasons  for  this  assertion.  Whether  I  shall 
sabstantiate  it,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge ;  and  I  appeal  to  an 
enlightened  public,  who  can  have  no  interest  in  wishing  to  be 
deceived  by  the  "  cunning  craftiness  ofmen.^^ 

I  appeal  to  the  city,  nay,  to  the  consciences  of  the  men  with 
whose  motives  I  have  made  so  free,  and  shall  still  make  more 
free,  abd  whose  doctrines  I  oppose.  For  conscience  does  not  al* 
ways  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  clamours  of  contempt,  nor  always 
sanction  the  soft  flattery  of  parasites,  or  the  loud  hosannas  of  the 
mnltitade.  It  sometimes  has  happened  that  while  a  man  deco- 
rates his  brow  with  the  dignified  smile  of  self-approbation,  stem 
conscience  goads  his  heart,  and  points  him  to  an  awful  and  im- 
partial tribunal. 

From  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  century  an  age  of  darkness 
covered  the  remnant  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  the 
church  was  in  the  wilderness,  and  spiritual  Babylon  maintained 
ber  gloomy  reign,  in  a  manner,  undisturbed,  Tet  Christ  was  not 
without  a  witness,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  his 
jewels  will  be  gathered  from  that  period,  and  from  those  places 
where  ^*  darkness  covered  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  peo- 
ple." In  the  valleys  of  Fiedment  the  voice  of  the  gospel  was 
at  timet  heard ;  and  the  name  of  Raymond  holds  a  dreadful  im- 
mortality, from  the  atrocity  of  his  crimes,  and  his  cruelties  in- 
ffieted  on  the  followers  of  Christ. 

The  seeds  of  the  reiormation  were  sown  previous  to  the  days 
of  Luther.  Even  from  the  times  of  the  crusades  a  series  of  re- 
marfcable  events  began  to  loosen  the  fetters  which  bound  the 
minds  of  men,  and  gradually  to  weaken  the  foundations  of  the 
papal  edifice,  founded  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  consoli-; 
dated  by  ambition.  It  is  a  common  remark,  that  one  great  man 
seldom  appears  alone.  Luther,  the  greatest  of  Christian  heroes 
since  the  apostolic  age,  was  surrounded  and  aided  by  a  constella* 
tioiii  for  Bueb  I  may  call  them,  of  men  eminently  fitted  by  Frovi- 
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denee  for  the  great  work  thej  were  destined  to  accompliflAi.  And 
while  the  flame  broke  out,  and  was  rapidly  spreading,  in  Grermar 
nji  by  a  happy  coincidence,  a  commotion  was  raised  in  Englandi 
though  from  causes  apparently  far  less  commendable,  which  was 
not  composed  but  by  the  separation  of  tliat  nation  from  the  see 
of  Rome. 

The  character  and  progress  of  the  reformation  derived  maqy 
of  its  leading  traits  from  the  character  and  temper  of  the  nations 
over  which  its  happy  influence  prevuled.  The  thrones  of  En* 
tope  were,  at  that  august  moment,  filled  with  greater  monarchs 
than,  all  things  considered,  ever  occupied  them  at  any  other  pe- 
riod. In  England,  the  eighth  and  greatest  of  the  Henrys ;  In  Ckr- 
many  and  Spiun,  Charles  the  Fifth ;  in  France,  Francis  the  First ; 
and  in  Turkey,  Solyman  the  Magnificent;  while  on  the  Papal 
throne  sat  Leo  the  Tenth,  the  most  powerful  and  accomplished 
of  all  the  popes,  the  Augustus  of  spiritual  Rome,  if  that  deserves 
to  be  called  spiritual  which  was,  in  fact,  more  carnal,  sensual^ and 
devilish  than  the  Rome  of  Augustus  Giesar.  To  the  ambitions 
views  and  great  resourees  of  these  monarchs,  extraordinary  as  it 
may  seem,  was  apparently  owing  the  progress  and  establishment 
of  the  reformation.  By  these  means,  each  one,  fully  occupiei! 
with  his  own  projects  and  hopes  of  aggrandizement*  was,  in  a 
manner,  withdrawn  from  auy  hostile  interfei^nce,  till  the  work 
of  God  was  accomplished  by  his  own  immediate  instruments. 

God,  who  is  able  to  cause  that  a  nation  shall  be  born  in  a  day, 
nevertheless  usually  accomplishes  his  great  purposes  gradually,' 
and  by  the  use  of  means.  The  gospel  kingdom  at  first  was  ushered 
in  by  small  and  slow  degrees.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that 
the  Reformation  would  either  be  complete  and  entire,  or  univer- 
sal. Yet  the  wisdom  of  God  was  manifested  in  selecting  Great 
Britain,  a  literary  people,  whose  naval  power  was  t9  give  her  a 
ready  intercourse  with  all  the  globe ;  and  Germany,  a  nation  of 
a  character  peculiarly  decided,  persevering,  grave,  and  self  con- 
sistent. 

To  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  first  reformers 
and  the  catholics^  with  any  degree  of  exactness,  woiild  be  difll- 
cult ;  perhaps  the  attempt  would  be  hazardous.    In  general,  the- 
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grand  piflars  of  popery  were  torn  away,  the  enormous  load  of- 
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laeleBB  rites  and  ceremonies  thrown  off,  the  saperfttitionB,  cormp* 
tlontf  and  abominable  vices  of  their  ecclesiastical  polity  rejected* 
Bat  it  was  the  infelicity  of  the  first  reformers,  as  it  has  been  of 
their  saccessors,  that  they  differed  and  contended.  Melancthon 
differed  from  Luther;  Calvin  from  both ;  Carolstadt  from  all; 
nd  Eraamos,  if  he  can  be  called  a  reformer,  agreed  with  none  of 
them,  though  he  approved  of  many  things  they  did.  Combina- 
tens,  however,  and  establishments  soon  took  place ;  the  Lu« 
fherans  formed  one,  the  Genevese  another,  the  English  a  third, 
and  the  Scotch  a  fourth. 

Some  of  these  establishments  rejected  Episcopacy  and  a  litur- 
gy, while  others  retained  both.  I  shall  avoid  either  discussions 
or  opihions  on  these  points,  relative  to  the  exterior  of  the  chris- 
ttsn  (hbric.  I  think  them  not  essentiab  of  religion,  and  if  pur- 
sued  with  a  temper  and  spirit  conformable  to  their  professed  in* 
tenfion,  I  hope  those  who  may  even  err  In  these  respects  will 
nevertheless  be  accepted  of  God. 

The  grand  pillars  of  the  papal  throne^  and  the  enormous  abuses 
running  down  through  every  grade  of  that  most  corrupt  of  all 
liierarehieB,  were  visible  and  tangible  to  the  reformers;  they 
flierefore  united,  at  once,  in  their  demolition  and  removal  But 
tifese  were  not  the  only  objects  which  required  the  attention  of 
the  leforfners.  Errors  in  doctrine — errors  which,  like  roots,  had 
ramified  into  thousands  of  branches,  spread  wide,  and  crept  far 
and  deep,  beneath  a  soil  apparently  well  cultivated,  were  still  to 
be  discovered  and  eradicated.  In  this  work,  the  first  grand  re- 
formers  made  less  progress  than  in  some  other  parts  of  their 
vast  enterprise.  The  visible  church  had  long  been  an  apostate 
ehurch;  and  at  whatever  period  the  completion  of  that  apostacy 
may  be  fixed,  the  commencement  of  her  decline  may  be  traced 
to  times  still  more  remote. 

The  days  of  the  celebrated  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  were  fnut- 
fuf  of  errors,  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  of  stupendous  growth ;  of 
which,  if  they  could  be  estimated  by  weight  or  measure,  enough 
might  be  selected  from  the  flights  and  plunges  of  Origen  alone 
to  crush  an  elephant  to  the  earth.  The  oriental  philosophy  had 
already  mingled  itself  with,  and  claimed  the  sanction  of,  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ.  The  belief  that  good  and  evil  were  self  existentand 
co-etema1,had  sweptoff  many  into  the  deceitfuleddies  of  heathen- 
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ism.  And  when  Conetantinci  ascended  the  throne,  the  Ariaa 
heresy  threatened  the  Tirtual  extinction  of  the  christian  church. 
Hence  the  remark  of  Turretin,  that  **  the  fathers  are  usefnl  torn 
as  mtnes8ts  qffacf^  but  not  h^  judges  oftruth,'^  was,  doubtless, 
correct. 

In  the  dark  ages,  the  follies  and  superstitions  peculiar  to  the 
respective  nations  had  more  or  less  entrenched  themselves  within 
the  precincts  of  christian  doctrine.  Astrology,  with  all  its  lumber 
of  omens,  dreams,  influences,  conceits,  and  superstitions,  formed 
a  huge  portion  of  the  piety  and  devotion  of  thousands ;  and  lo- 
gic, a  wretched  jargon  of  quibbles,  sophisms,  aod  riddles,  sup- 
ported by  squadrons  of  analytics  and  dialectics,  fed  their  under- 
standings with  wind. 

To  crown  the  whole,  the  philosophy  and  morality  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  though  not  understood,  were  lugged  in  and  incorporated 
with  their  religion,  and  formed  some  of  the  main  pillars  of  their 
faith.  Hence  arose  realists  and  nominalists,  together  with  the 
wise  and  profound  doctrines  of  substantial  forms :  concerning 
which,  hosts  of  great  men  disputed  for  ages,  with  all  the  learn- 
ing and  subtlety  the  world  could  furnish,  and  with  all  the  spleen, 
slander,  and  malevolence  which  priests,  monks,  [^bishops,  and 
cardinals,  could  feel  or  inspire. 

When  the  superstructure  of  Popery  was  torn  down  and  destroy- 
ed, there  still  remained  a  gr<3at  and  vastly  important  reformation 
to  be  made  in  the  opinions  of  men,  which  is  still  but  partially  aC'^ 
complished.  This  change,  though  not  related  to  objects  vitally 
important  to  salvation,  y«t  very  materially  affects  many  impor. 
tant 'doctrines  of  revelation,  and  many  points  of  practical  religion. 
Habits  of  incorrect  thinking  and  false  reasoning,  sanctioned  for 
ages  by  great  names  and  whole  nations,  cannot  be  suddenly  de* 
stroyed  and  done  away.  Neither  are  men  like  Luther  and  his 
coadjutors  the  men  eventually  to  accomplish  this  work :  it  re- 
quires men  of  equal  talents,  boldness,  and  decision  of  character, 
but  of  a  very  different  temperament  of  mind  and  turn  of  thinking. 

Among  the  things  left  to  be  accomplished,  after  the  reforma- 
tion, and,  doubtless,  preparatory  to  another  and  far  greater  refor-' 
mation,  still  to  come,  I  shall  mention  but  three  or  four. 

1  •  That  the  rights  of  man  should  be  fully  understood  and  is9- 
tablbhed.  1  am  grateful  to  a  good  providence,  which  has  placed 
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tee  in  a  coftilry  where  they  are  better  underwood  and  more  fulljr 
utablishedf  than  in  any  other  country.  Of  all  these  rights,  I  shally 
at  this  time*  only  speak  of  those  of  a  religious  nature,  as  they 
are  the  most  sacred  and  important,  and  lie  properly  within  the 
•scope  of  this  subject  Religious  rights,  involving  the  duty  a  man 
owes  imqaediately  to  God,  are  by  far  the  most  necessary  to  be 
maintained  and  tolerated,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  the  least 
provocation  to  restrain  them.  But  tyrant's  early  learned  the  art 
of  making  religion  an  engine  of  state  policy,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  ambition;  aad  thence  sprung  the  oppressive  doctrine  of  ,in- 
toleratiod.  ' 

Nottiing  can  be  more  surprising  than  that  the  reformers, 
whose  first  theme  was  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  Rome, 
who  had  as  yet  but  partially  burst  their  chams,  and  were  still  in 
some  places  menaced  with  racks  and  flames,  should,  notwith- 
standii^,  be  unable  to  perceive  that  religious  freedom  is  the  sacred 
and  inviolable  right  of  every  man.  Tet. nothing  is  more  certain 
Uian  that  they  did  not  perceive  it ;  but  adopted  many  of  the  per- 
secuting maxims  of  the  former  persecutors.  Even  the  great 
Calvin,  after  whose  name  so  many  deem  it  an  honour  to  be  called, 
had  not  been  taught  by  the  smart  of  persecution  to  abhor  the 
persecutor ;  neither  had  the  tyrannical  intolerance  of  Rome  awa- 
kened in  him  the  generous  and  liberal  spirit  of  toleration. 

I  surely  will  not  reject  the  truth,  because  Calvin  held  to  it,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  confess,  that  a  persecuting  protestant,  other 
tlungs  out  of  the  question,  stands  lower  on  the  list  of  persecutors^ 
in  my  estimation,  than  any  other;  because  they  ought  to  koow 
better;  and,  indeed,  we  read  in  such  actions,  rather  the  language 
of  the  heart  than  of  the  understanding  and  conscience.  We 
ean  very  easily  apologize  for  them,  and  say  it  was  the  fault  of 
the  times ;  but  it  was  no  dictate  of  the  spirit  of  Christ, 

Since  the  reformation,  the  light  of  truth  has  shone,  and  the 
principles  of  religious  toleration  have,  perhaps,  made  some  pro- 
gress in  every  part  of  Christendom,  not  even  excepting  Spain  and 
Portugal.  But,  in  our  own  happy  country,  they  seem  to  have 
acquired  their  full  maturity.  While  it  is  here  perceived^  that 
there  is  no  necessity  of  making  religion  an  engine  of  state  policy ; 
while  our  rulers  are  not  disposed  to  press  religion  into  the  service 
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€f  their  ambitioe,  ibo  neither  do  our  ctergj  hope  to  iftretse  thefr^ 
power  and  inflaenGe,  by  blending  the  church  and  the  Btate. 
Here  it  is,  at  length,  fully  discovered,  that  a  man  may  worship 
CU>d  according  to  the  dictates  of  hi»  own  conscience,  and  be 
neTertheless  a  useful  member  of  civil  society.  How  long  it  will 
be  before  this  discovery  shall  be  asx  entire  and  universal  as  it  is 
DOW  imperfect  and  limited,  €rod  only  knows.  But  that  the 
ehurch  of  Christ  will  never  recover  her  primitive  order  and  pa- 
ffity  till  that  is  the  case,  is  certain. 

2.  The  reformers,  while  they  had  hut  a  very  imperfect  know* 
ledge  of  the  rights  of  man,  were  equally  unacquainted  with-tiie 
constitution  and  powers  of  the  human  mind.  It  was  to  fiie  im* 
mortal  honour  of  Locke^  that  he  should  lead  the  way,  and  en- 
lighten mankind  on  both  these  subjects,  very  different  in  their 
nature,  but  equally  important  in  their  influence,  yet  intimately 
connected  in  the  same  subject.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
thjat  bis  skilful  delineation  of  the  human  mind  led  him  to  those 
just  and  liberal  views  of  religious  freedom  and  toleration,  witb 
.  which  he  equally  surprised.  Instructed,  and  delighted  the  most 
intelligent  minds  in  Europe.  Writers  have  succeeded  Locke  of 
more  splendour  and  celebrity  as  philologists ;  and  if  they  have 
corrected  some  mistakes,  and  supplied  some  deficiencies  which 
escaped  him,  in  his  immense  labours  and  unweared  researches^ 
they  have  built  on  foundations  i/nmovabiy  laid  by  him.        ^^ 

But  another  task  remained;  for,  with  whatever  accuracy 
Locke  and  those  that  followed  him  delineated  the  intellectual 
ipowersof  man^  the  dispute  still  remained  unsettled,  whether  the 
mUofmanvaertfree — ^^a  dispute  which  was  truly  important,  as 
It  involved  qmny  cloetriiies  of  religion  and  morality.  This  dis- 
pute, whicb  had  been  carried  on  between  papists  and  protestants, 
BOW  raged  between  predestioarians  and  Arminians;  but  vfaa 
carried  on  in  the  dark,  by  men  who  did  not  understand  eaeb 
others  ground  or  weapons,  or,  in  fact,  their  own. 

This  country  claims  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  the  man  who 
put  this  grand  question  at  rest.  Jonathan  Edwards,  proceeding 
on  the  principles  of  Locke,  as  far  as  be  went  into  the  investiga- 
tion.of  the  mind,  settled  the  doctrine  of  the  human  wUl  as  firmly 
and  unanswerably  as  Locke  had  that  of  the  understaneUng.   Yet 
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SO,  IB  general,  as  to  give  neither  side  of  the  dispate  the  victorf . 
But  be  diienced  both  parties,  by  demonstratiog  that  they  bad  both 
fandanientally  mistaken  the  grand  priocipies  of  the  subject  about 
which  they  contended.  He  showcid,  that  as  the  will  is  not  go- 
verned by  a  seif-determinifig  power,  so  neither  is  its  freedom  im- 
^red  by  moral  depravity.  Several  answers  were  attempted  to 
this  Incomparable  work ;  but  some  of  them,  it  is  said;  were  still- 
bom^  and  so  saved  the  credit  of  their  authors:  while  one  of  Ed- 
wards's principal  antagonists,  as  i  have  heard,  died  with  vexa- 
tion, because  he  came  to  the  birth,  and  was  not  able  to  bring 
forth,  * 

fidwards,  with  a  force  of  reason  and  intellect,  wluch  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many  was  never  surpassed  in  any  human  effort,  having 
drawn  the  lines  of  this  great  subject,  apparently  concurrent  with 
truth  and  experience  when  drawn,  but  which  no  one  could  trace 
till  his  pervading  mind  led  the  way,  was  able  to  perceive  tberebj 
the  import  and  harmony  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  which  re- 
late  to  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  human  nature,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, of  all  the  doctrines  of  grace.  He  perceived  that  man's 
inability  to  comply  with  the  gospel  constitutes  the  very  essence 
of  his  crime,  being  only  of  the  morcU  kmd^  as  already  explain^ 
ed ;  that  the  provision  of  the  gospel  is  general,  and  its  offer  uni- 
versal. 

.  From  his  view  of  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  miod^Jie 
was  able  to  understand  and  explain  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  nt"  s 
eesnty^  under  which  man  acts,  harmonizing  on  the  one  hand  with 
that  of  divine  decrees,  as  taught  by  Calvin,  and,  on  the  other, 
with  that  of  moral  agency,  which  had  never  been  so  clearly  ex- 
phiined  and  illustrated  as  by  himself.  Hence  Dr.  Hill,  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  Scotch  di\  ines,  and  the  author  of  the  Institutes, 
says,  that  Jonathan  Edwards  may  be  styled  the  ^^  prince  of  the 
Cahmists.'^  Certain  it  is,  that  he  did  for  them  more  than  thej 
could  do  for  themselves,  showing  the  decrees  of  God  compatible 
with  human  liberty,  and  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  recon- 
cileable  with  man's  accountableness  and  guilt,  because  of  a  moral 
nature. 

Edwards  was  followed  in  some  of  his  leading  opinions  by  Hop- 
kins, and  Bellamy,  and  West,  and,  eventually,  by  most  of  the 
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evangelical  dmnes  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  iiniao* 
Bib  writings  have  been  pablisbed  and  read  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
many  of  their  most  distinguished  writers  and  orthodox  divinev 
have  adopted  the  general  outline  of  his  sentiments. 

Neither  the  term  New  DivinUy^  by  which  this  strain  of  sent^ 
ment  is  sometimes  called,  is  appropriate,  nor  any  more  so  is 
that  of  Hopkinsianism.  The  sentiments,  generally  called  New 
Divinity,  did  not  originate  in  this  country,  and  were  known  in 
the  church  long  before  the  days  of  Edwards  or  Hopkins.  Mil- 
ner,  in  his  church  history,  asserts,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  limited 
atonement  was  notknown  in  the  ancient  Christian  church  till  the 
time  of  St  Augustine;  nor  is  it  admitted  hy  all,  that  Augustine 
himself  held  that  sentiiHent  Certain  it  is,  that  the  greater  part 
of  protestants  have  held  a  general  atonement.  And  through  t^ 
writings  of  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  orthodox  divines,  tho: 
general  strain  of  doctrine  taught  by  Edwards,  Hopkins,  and  Bel- 
lamy, are  discoverable. 

Why  this  system  should  be  named  after  Hopkins,  in  preference 
to  Edwards,  is  not  easily  accounted  for,  unless  it  were  because  it 
was  feared  the  greatness  and  fame  of  Edwards  would  give  too 
much  weight  and  respectability  to  a  scheme  which  was  called 
after  his  name.  Edwards  was  the  great  master  spirit  of  his  day, 
and,  in  theological  truth,  was  the  luminary  of  his  country. 

The  day  and  the  labours  of  Edwards,  and  the  eminent  men 
who  followed  in  bis  steps,  form  a  memorable  era  in  the  history 
of  the  church.,  This  may  be  distinguished  by  the  great  and  sud- 
den increase  of  divine  light  and  Christian  knowledge  attending 
their  ministry.  For  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  no  part  of  the 
globe  has  experienced  so  many,  and  such  remarkable  revivals  of 
religion,  nor  is  there  any  country  in  the  world  where  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  are  known  to  prpfess 
Christianity,  attended  with  evidence  of  its  sincerity.  As  these 
people  have  rapidly  emigrated  into  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  this  evangelical  work  has  followed  them,  and  New-Eng- 
l^Lud  has  been  the  radiating  centre  whence  reformations  have 
spread  to  every  part  of  the  uniiin.  There  certainly  may  be  ex* 
ceptions  to  this  remark,  but,  as  a  general  truth,  it  cannot  be  de* 
wed» 
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As  it  was  with  the  grand  Saxon  refo^er,  so  it  was  with  Ed- 
wards :  they  neither  of  them  proceeded  so  far  into  the  minuter 
parts  of  reformation,  as  some  men  who  rose  up  after  them ;  yet 
Edwards,  though  he  travelled  farther  into  the  great  fields  of  truth 
thaii  any  uninspired  man,  was  not  wholly  occupied  with  specu- 
lation. Few  men  in  our  own  country  were  ever  made  Christ's 
honoured  instruments  of  turning  more  souls  to  righteousness. 

The  reformation  of  Luther  bore  a  more  direct  and  efficient 
relation  to  the  demolition  of  the  massy  walls,  the  marble  towers, 
and  iron  dungeons  of  Rome,  than  to  the  erection  of  the  true  gos- 
pel church.  It  was  more  general,  embracing  nations,  courts,  and 
princes,  and  less  directed  to  the  internal  organization  of  Christ's 
chureh,  in  reference  to  purity  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  than  the 
leformation  commenced  by  Edwards,  and  carried  on  by  others 
coeval  with,  and  subsequent  to  him.  I  repeat,  and  mention  onc« 
for  all,  that  I  name  Edwards,  and  his  fellow  labourers,  not  because 
he  was  Qrst  in  the  general  strain  of  doctrine  to  which  I  allude. 
Many  distinguished  men,  in  various  parts  of  Eilrope,even  as  early 
as  Luther  and  Calvin,  maiotained  as  nearly  the  same  ground  as 
their  imperfect  notions  of  the  human  mind  would  admit. 

But  after  the  inquiries  of  Locke  and  Edwards  had  resulted  in 
the  discovery  and  delineation  of  men's  intellectual  and  moral 
powers,  the  true  intent  of  revelation  coocerning  the  great  doc- 
trines of  divine  decrees,  human  depravity,  liberty,  accounitable- 
ness,  and  guilt,  was  better  understood,  and  the  grand  and  glori- 
ous  work  of  the  first  reformers  was  carried  forward  farther  to- 
wards its  ultimate  consummation. 

1  have  dwelt  long  on  this  article,  and  have,  in  some  degree, 
anticipated,  though  not  in  its  express  form,  what  I  intended  for 
the  third. 

3.  A  correct  knowledge  of  the  powers,  faculties,  and  character 
of  the  subject,  will  be  readily  perceived  to  be  essential  to  a  just 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  government  under  which  lie  is 
placed.  Accordingly,  neither  the  first  reformers,  nor  theiip  im- 
mediate followers,  either  entertained  or  conveyed  any  very  cor 
rect  notions  of  God's  moral  government  over  the  world. 

Except  as  fair  as  relatied  to  the  elect  and  church  of  God,  it  Is 
very  difficult  to  form  any  notion  of  what  government  they  ima? 
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glne  God  exercises  over  the  humaii  race;  or  the  ends  he  has  in 
view  by  showing  them  temporal  favours.  None  of  hjs  dealings 
with  them  can  be  corrective ;  they  have  no  trial  or  probation. 
There  is  nothing  intended  for  them  in  mercy;  tiiere  is  nothing 
designed  ultimately  for  their  amendment ;  they  have  no  intere9t 
in  reformers  or  reformations.  1  say  again,  no  evasion  or  subter- 
fuge cap  be  so  base,  none  so  mean  and  barefaced,  as  the  pretence 
that  the  non-elect  are  unknown.  They  are  known  to  God,  who 
is  exercising  an  infinitely  wise  and  gracious  government  over  the 
world ;  and  he  deals  with  them  as  creatures  whose  character  and 
destiny  are  fully  known. 

The  non-elect,  as  many  contend  the  reformers  1believ4d,  antf 
as  some  of  them  propably  did  believe,  labour  under  an  immuta- 
ble condemnation,  drawn  upon  them  by  the  sin  of  Adam ;  and, 
beside  this,  a  fatal  and  natural  incapacity  to  obey  God,  and  an 
eternal  decree  of  reprobation.  I  then  ask,  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment does  God  exercise  over  them  ? 

The  word  of  God  settles  this  question,  but  ov  far  different 
grounds  as*to  their  condition.^ 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  propitia- 
tion for  all  men,  and  a  general  proclamation  of  grace,  presents  a 
far  nobler  outline  of  the  plan  of  redemption  than  can  arise  from 
any  view  of  a  limited  atonement.  The  same  remark  applies  still 
more  eminently  to  the  idea  of  a  mediatorial  government  exer- 
cised over  all  men.  Were  divine  truth  silent,  the  haod  of  Provi- 
dence, dealing  out  innumerable  blessings  to  alK  nations,  shows 
them  to  be  under  the  Mediator's  reign.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  comparative  advantages  of  nations  and  ages  greatly  diflfer. 
Atonement  and  redemption  are  widely  different  in  their  nature 
and  effects..  The  former  sets  open  the  door  of  mercy,  the  latter 
applies  the  benefits  of  Christ.  Some  nations,  and  some  portions 
of  mankind,  have  certainly  been  placed  nearer  the  fountains  Of 
light  and  mercy,  and  others  apparently  more  remote ;  but  a  God 
of  infinite  goodness  reigns  ovev  all ;  a  sovereign  of  almighty 
power,  and  mysterious  in  his  ways,  directs  the  eternal  destinies 
of  all.  He  is  uncontrolled  in  his  operations ;  he  can  work  bj 
means  or  without  means ;  by  means  visible  or  invisible^ 

There  is  not  an  idea  more  incongruous  to  the  condition  of  the 
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whole  humaii  family,  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospeli  or  to  the  exprew 
dedaratioDB  of  the  word  of  God,  than  that  man  is  not  in  a  state 
of  probation.  If  God  commands  all  men  everywhere  to  repent, 
if  h^  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should 
epme  to  repentance ;  if  his  long  suffering  and  mercy  are  directed 
to  that  object,  they  must  be  in  a  state  of  trial  preparatory  to  their 
everlasting  and  unalterable  condition. 

In  relation  to  the  divine  government,  with  many  of  the  reform- 
ers, there  seemed  to  be  but  two  predominating  ideas,  viz.  Grace 
and  Fate:  whereas  the  scriptures  uniformly  convey  to  us  the  notion 
of  a  moral  government :  that  the  Supreme  Ruler,  full  of  mercy 
and  compassion,  having  conferred  great  temporal  blessings  on  his 
lebellious  subjects ;  having  wrought  out  a  propitiation  for  sin,  by 
lending  his  son  to  die  for  the  world,  has  issued  a  proclamation 
of  pardon,  and  an  offerof  mercy :  not  an  insidious  proclamation 
of  pardon  to  all,  when  atonement  was  made  for  but  a  part,  and, 
perhaps,  but  a  very  small  part,  if  we  regard  the  present  and  past 
time,  and  so  made  under  the  shallow  and  deceptive  pretence 
that  the  true  elect  are  not  known ;  but  a  true  and  sincere  offer 
of  pardon  to  all,  on  the  broad  ground  of  a  complete  propitiation 
and  boundless  provision. 

Bdt  it  will  be  asked,  '<  If  election  be  admitted,  what  does  it 
matter,  after  all,  whether  atonement  be  limited  or  geperal  f  To 
which  I  answer,  it  matters  every  thing.  A  general  atonement 
renders  a  universal  proclamation  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  to 
God  consistent;  it  places  fallen  man  in  a  state  of  probation;  sets 
open  before  him  the  door  of  mercy ;  and,  of  course,  shows  us 
why,  and  to  what  end,  favours  are  bestowed  on  the  wicked ;  fully 
accounts  for  the  exhortations,  warnings,  persuasions,  and  threat- 
CBings,  which  are  set  before  him ;  or,  as  I  said  before,  (and  I 
thiuk  it  worth  repeating,)  there  never  was  a  greater,  a  more  shame- 
ful, or  ridiculous  absurdity,  than  to  say  to  asinner^for  whom,  Christ 

did  not  die,  '*  If  you  do  not  believe  in  Christ  you  cannot  be 

• 

saved."  While,  on  the  other  hand,  election  is  fully  compatible 
with  a  general  atonement  and  the  universal  invitations  of  the  gos- 
pel. God's  desi;;n  to  save  a  part  of  the  human  race  lays  no  bar 
to  the  way  of  the  rest.  If  I  send  my  boat  and  bring  off  five  men 
from  a  wreck,  and  give  the  other  five  an  offer  of  coming  also^ 
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and  tkey  refiise,  thef  will  have  no  excuse ;  they  will  deeerre  their 
fate.,  If  they  deserved  it,  in  case  my  boat  had  not  gone  at  aO, 
fojr  refusing  my  offer,  they  deserve  it  doubly. 

The  decree  of  election  is  carried  into  effect,  and  the  elect  are 
saved,  not  merely  because  they  were  elected,  but  for  the  dame 
reason  for  which  they  were  elected.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
all  the  decrees  of  God.  He  is  infinitely  wise  and  unchangeable. 
His  decrees  I  understand  to  be  his  previous  and  immutable  de- 
termination  to  do  every  thing  in  the  manner  which  would  be  best, 
or  which  his  wisdom  would  approve,  at  the  time  of  doing  it,  had 
there  been  no  previous  decree.  If,  therefore,  he  was,  in  fact,  able 
to  create,  uphold,  and  govern  a  universe  of  intelligent  creatures, 
in  perfect  consistency  with  their  freedom,  he  was  equally  able 
to  form  a  previous  determination  to  do  so.  In  short,  whatever 
he  can  do,  he  can  previously  design  to  do :  and  whatever  he  has 
done  or  will  do,  he  did  unalterably  and  eternally  design  to  do. 
As  much  more  liberty  as  can  actually  exist  under  an  infinitely 
wise  and  powerful  government,  can,  with  equal  ease,  certainty, 
and  equity,  have  been  unalterably  predetermined.  The  opposera 
of  decrees  seem  never  to  have  considered,  that  with  a  being  of 
almighty  power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  it  is  as  easy  to  determine 
beforehand  as  it  is  to  do;  and  that  thp  whole  plan  of  divine  go- 
vernment  is  not  carried  intp  effect,  as  1  said,  merely  because 
decreed,  but  both  its  execution  and  decree  rest  immutably  on 
the  same  basis,  viz.  the  entire  approbation  of  God  as  the  best 
plan. 

Tet,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  some  of  our  triangular  preach- 
ers pretend  to  have  found  out  that  God's  plan  is  not  the  best  pos- 
sible plan;  and  it  offends  them  very  much  to  hear  any  one  as- 
sert that,  of  all  possible  plans,  God's  plan  is  the  best :  yon  might 
nearly  as  well  tell  them  that  all  sin  consists  in  selfishness.  I 
think  they  must  be  far  greater  metaphysicians  than  Edwards. 
They  must  be  as  sharp-sighted  as  the  companions  of  Poole,  who 
saw  the  fiery  dragon,  **  cum  coda  relorta  in  circulo,^^  Perhaps, 
they  will  draw  their  main  argument  from  their  ignorance,  and 
rely  upon  saying,  that  they  do  not  know  but  there  may  be  a  bet^ 
ter  plan.     To  this  I  shall  only  reply,  that  the  material  of  this 
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ar^meiit  is  as  plenty  and  abundant  as  it  is  useless.    It  is  not 
**  ad  ignorantiam^^*  but  ab  ignorantia. 

I  have  noticed  some  articles  in  which  the  reformation  /ell 
short  of  that  maturity  to  which  it  will  one  day  certainly  arrive ; 
and  have  pointed  out  the  obvious  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  those  articles,  in  various  sections  of  the  church,  and  particu*^ 
toiy^in  our  own  country.  The  people,  at  least  of  our  own 
country,  will  not  be  backward  to  allow,  that,  in  the  great  article 
of  reli^ous  freedom  and  toleration,  we  are  far  in  advance  of 
every  nation  on  earth.  Why  should  it  be  thought  incredible 
ttmt  we  have  made  some  progress  in  the  great  and  exalted  work 
of  reformaition.  Is  it  less  probable  that  Christ  would  favour  his 
church  ih  this  country  than  in  Europe,  where  the  accumulated 
crimes  of  thousands  of  years  swell  the  materials  of  national  re- 
tribation  to  a  vast  amount  ? — Where  national  establishments 
and  churches  slumber  on  the  bosom  of  luxury,  and  repose  in 
the  golden  dreams  of  ambition  ? 

Why  should  the  wrinkles  of  malice  deepen,  and  the  finger  of 
scorn  be  pointed  at  the  names  of  Edwards,  and  Hopkins,  and 
Bellamy,  and  West,  aod  Emmons,  when  they  and  their  fellow 
labourers  have  been  made  instrumental  of  turning  many  souls  to 
righteousness ;  and  have  been  more  successful  in  religious  re- 
formations than  any  men  now  living  on  earth  ?  And  if  that  por- 
tion of  the  church  has  been  favoured  and  honoured  with  a  lar« 
ger  portion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  any  other,  does  not  this  fact 
bear  testimony  to  their  doctrine  1  To  the  purity  and  spirituality, 
the  life  and  power  of  their  doctrine,  can  alone  be  ascribed  the 
success  wliich  has  attended  their  labours. 

With  feelings  of  regret,  which  1  have  no  words  to  express,  I 
am  compelled  to  advert  to  the  systematic,  determined,  perse- 
vering, and  diversified  efforts  of  a  set  of  men,  who  have  acqui- 
red influence^  in  this  city,  to  subvert  the  doctrines  and  destroy 
the  influence  and  reputation  of  these  reformers  in  the  christian 
church;  Their  writings  are  accused  of  consisting  of  notiiing  but 
**  verbiage,  tautology,  absurdity,  arminianism,  socinianism,  athe- 
ism, nonsense,^'  &c.*    The  reformation  which  they  effected  in 

v9e«  Ur.  Samuel  S.  Smith,  in  his  note  cm  the  eorer  of  Bly^i  Poendi. 
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doctrioe  and  discipline,  though  thonsands  of  soulsi  both  on  earth 
and  in  heaven,  will  remember  it  with  eternal  joy  and  triampfar, 
IB  either  altogether  hissed  into  opprobrious  silence,  or  Iqudfy 
spoken  of  with  contempt. 

It  is  nothing  to  them,  that  to  claim  the  birth  of  such  a  man  as 
Jonathan  Edwards,  is  an  honour  to  a  nation;  that  for  vigomrof 
Intellect  he  can  fiill  into  no  class  beneath  that  of  Newton  and 
Aristotle.  As  to  '^  verbiage,"  his  writings,  and  those  of  many 
of  his  brethren,  will  be  read  with  instruction  and  pleasure,  when 
the  vapid  books  of  those  who  cast  the  reflection,  written  with 
moon-beams  and  dictated  by  the  Night-mare,  shall  have  perish- 
ed in  the  rubbishy  lumber,  and  rust  of  libraries. 

,  There  are  two  very  cogent  reasons  why  they  do  not  answer 
the  books  of  these  tautologists ;  one  is,  because  they  never  read 
them.  Thifl,  of  all  suppositions,  is  the  most  charitable,  after 
hearing  their  statements,  so  infinitely  distant  from  the  trafli. 
Had  they  read  the  books  they  condemn,  they  must  either  hold 
a  different  language,  or  give  up  all  pretence  to  veracity,  fhe 
other  is,  that  were  they  to  read  these  books,  and  in  those  few 
instances  where  they  have  read  them,  they  cannot  answer  them. 
Were  they  honest  and  candid,  they  would  say,  as  Dr.  Il^aylor 
said,  after  reading  a  small  tract  of  Edwards,  *'  I  have  been  wri- 
ting these  thirty  years,  and  this  little  book  confutes  it  all.*' 

But  they  have  no  notion  of  argument ;  they  do  not  like  that 
way  of  defence  ,*  it  is  too  metaphysical.  Their  plan,  both  of  de* 
fence  and  attack,  is  drawn ^from  two  sources;  bold  assertions, 
and  gross  ridicule.  Yes,  the  great  gun  of  the  city  has  been  fired 
so  incessantly,  charged  with  this  kind  of  ammunition,  that  he  is 
suspected  by  many  to  be  breech-burnt.  But  he  does- not  shoot 
bullets,  of  consequence  nobody  is  killed.  And,  not  only  the 
gr^at  gun,  for  I  love  to  talk  figuratively,  but  field  pieces^  swivels, 
blunderbusses,  muskets,  carbines,  pistols— even  down  to  pop* 
gups,  have  fired  in  sqnadrons  and  battalions ;  and  some,  I  be- 
lieve, as  small  as  the  cannon  made  by  an  artist  of  the  queen  of 
Sweden,  to  shoot  fleas  and  bed-bugs  with,  which  is  still  kept  as 
a  curiosity  in  the  Swedish  museum.  One  of  this  last  description 
it  was  that  fired  off*  the  ^'  Contrast"  already  mentioned.  But, 
luckily,  he  did  not  kill  even  a  bug. 
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Bat  the  weapons  of  this  controverey  are  not  generally  leTelled 
mt  Edwards,  Hopkins,  kc,  but  against  the  teachers  in  the  city, 
fliipposed  to  hold  their  sentiments.  Unwearied  efforts  are  made 
to  dislodge  them  from  their  stations,  and  drive  them  out  of  the 
citj.  This  is  done  by  weakening  their  influence — representing 
flieir  sentiments  as  horrible  and  dangerons— withdrawing  from 
diem  the  confidence  of  their  hearers—treating  them  with  cold- 
iieaiB  and  contempt— disseminating  dark  surmises'tnd  uncertain 
romours  among  the  people,  and  endeavouring,  as  was  said  in 
another  case, 

*'  With  ambiguous  words  to  sound  or  taiat  integrity." 

Besides,  great  exertions  are  made  to  fill  all  the  neighboupng 
Tieancies  with  ministers  of  their  own  stamp,  and  to  prevent  one 
«fadifferent  description  from  obtaining  a  settlement  In  this 
(key  are  greatly  facilitated  by  a  ministerial  nursery,  not  far  off, 
in  which  abundance  of  saplings  are  growing,  nearly  ready  to  set; 
Mid  these  they  can  prune  and  shape  as  they  please. 

But  what  is  the  motive  of  all  this  ?  Ah  !  here  I  must  be  can- 
tioos,  for  it  is  dangerous  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  great  men. 
I  have  lived  long  eoough  to  discover  that  a  man's  motives  are 
generally  as  obvious  as  bis  conduct  And  many  men  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  ostrich,  which,  when  purcfued  dver  the  tropical  sands, 
will  run  a  while,  and  then  hide  his  head  in  the  sand,  while  his 
hind  parts,  to  speak  delicately,  are  all  exposed ;  and  you  may 
come  up  and  take  him  at  pleasure.  But  these  men  hide 
lathing ;  their  motives  are  perfectly  obvious.  But  we  may  judge 
with  still  greater  certainty,  by  considering  who  they  are. 

Some  of  them  are  foreigners,  from  the  island  of  Great  Britain ; 
some  are  Dutch,  &c. ;  and  they  certainly  have  their  national 
prejudices  to  plead  their  excuse.  They  are  men  of  considera- 
ble learning  and  talents;  and  had  not  this  paltry  national  preju- 
dice covered  their  minds  with  a  kind  of  intellectual  vellum, 
highly  unfavourable  to  sharp  sight  or  quick  sensation,  they  would 
be  very  clever  fellows.  But  this  renders  them,  on  certain,  occa- 
uons,  quite  numb  and  rigid.  It  is  perfectly  natural  for  them  to 
spurn  the  idea  of  being  instructed,  or  detected  of  errors,  by.  any 
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thing  iDdigenous  to  the  new  hemisphere.  They  did  not  come 
hither  to  receive,  but  to  give  instrqction ;  "  non  ab  alhs  corrigen- 
di|  sed  alios  corrigere." 

Some  of  this  description  there  are  from  New-England,  wh^ 
were  once  professed  Hopkinsiai^s — stars  in  the  Zodiac—- 

«' Bat,  Of  h«w  falleii !— how  changed !" 

Of  this  number^s  the  Queei|  of  Sweden's  little  cannon,  who,  little 
as  he  is,  is  a  sharp  shooter.  He  it  was,  as  I  before  sfdd,  that 
shot  off  the  '<  Contrast."  A  disappointment  in  love,  it  is  Gommoo- 
ly  reported,  made  him,  at  once,  an  anti-Hoplpnsiai|  ^ind  a  poet. 
His  poems  were  so  lucky  in  the  article  of  flattery,  to  certua 
great  men  he  wished  to  please,  that  they  effectually  did  his  bott- 
ness  for  him  ;  and  I  suspect  few  have  read  them  without  feeling 
a  strong  propensity  to  do  the  same  for  themselves.  There  goe^ 
a  pleasant  story  with  regard  to  this  man.  It  is  said,  after  his  to- 
tal defection,  wishing  to  convince  a  certain  audience  of  the  enor- 
mous errors  of  the  Hopkinsians,  he  read  them,  as  a  specimen, 
one  of  his  former  sermons.  I  believe  few  will  wonder  that  his 
audience  should  be  struck  with  horror.  His  poems  fu)]y  indi- 
cate his  disappointment,  as  they  abound  in  the  well  known 

^<  Haiivbrained,  sentimental  graee.** 

Not  grace  in  Calvin's  sense  of  the  word,  for  neither  his  poems. 
Contrast,  nor  conduct,  show  much  of  that.  But  whether  the  Hop-. 
kinsians  have  reason  to  regret  the  cruelty  of  his  mistress,  or  the 
lovers  of  poetry  to  rejoice  in  it,  I  leave  for  future  consideration* 

Perha|iB  these  men  will  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  joy  and^  ex- 
ultation, (hat  this  city  has,  from  the  first,  shared  little  in  the  great 
and  frequent  reformations  prevailing  to  the  north  and  east ;  nor 
do  they  consider,  that  the  comparatively  small  number  of  pro- 
fessors of  religion  found  in  this  city,  would  be  still  much  smal* 
ler  if  restricted  to  those  whose  profession  commenced  in  this  city. 

Confused,  unsettled,  and  bewildered,  like  all  great  cities,  with 
9^1  immense  heterogeneous  mass  of  strangers,  of  no  certain  cha- 
racter, overwhelmed  in  business,  dazzled  with  wealth  and  show, 
find  occupied  with  every  thing  more  than  religion,  yet  willing  to 
baye  eiiough  of  that  to  be  fashionable  here,  and  go  to  heaven 
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licfeaftery  at  Bome  very  distant  day ;  this  city  has  ever  afforded  a 
field  of  operation  and  influence  for  teachers  of  a  complexion  like 
its  own ;  and  they  hare  not  been  wanting  in  sufficient  numbers 
and  activity.  And  they  have  prevailed  thus  far,  at  the  dreadful 
expense  of  the  eternal  welfare  of  thousands  of  souls. 

Their  motive,  for  I  will  not  shrink  from  the  truth,  in  excluding 
the  reformers  and  reformations,  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
New-England,  is*  not  at  all  of  a  religious  or  moral  nature.  The 
love  of  truth,  as  I  said  above,  does  not  produce  persecution,  en- 
mity,  pride,  ill  will,  disdain,  overreaching,  undermining,  intrigue. 
They  deceive  the  people  of  this  city  by  assuming  false  and  spe- 
idous  motives;  and  never  was  deception  more  exquisite,  more 
profound,  or  imposition  more  gross  and  triumphant.  Were 
tliey  actoated  by  the  love  of  truth  and  the  fear  of  error,  very  dif- 
ferent would  be  their  aspect  and  behaviour.  But  it  is  the  love 
txf  seU^  and  the  fear  of  a  rival,  that  urges  them  on.  It  is  ambi- 
tion to  acquire  and  muntain  a  poor,  wretched,  shortlived,  pitiful| 
ghostly  tK>wer  and  influence  over  men. 

They  feel  little  of  the  love  of  truth,  or  the  love  of  Gk)d,  or  the 
love  of  men,  in  this  unhallowed  system  of  opposition  and  intrigue. 
The  word  of  God  out  of  the  question.  Were  they  influenced  by 
human  authorities,  they  might  blush  for  the  course  they  are  pur- 
Buii^.  The  names  of  Fuller,  and  Hall,  and  Jay,  and  Ryland, 
are  sufficient  to  show  them,  that  the  sentiments  they  oppose  are 
not  without  the  support  of  talents  and  eloquence  beyond  the  At- 
lantic, in  a  comparison  with  which,  1  leave  them  to  find  a  place 
for  theinselved,  if  they  can. 

It  is  not  the  love  of  truth  by  which  they  are  led ;  they  therefore 
'know,  and  have  studied  well,  the  chequered  part  they  are  to  act — 
the  tortuous  course  they  must  pursue.  They  know  in  what  com- 
panies to  be  all  meekness,  gentleness,  condescension,  and  humili- 
ty; 80  that  a  harmless,  credulous  soul,  will  compare  one  of  them  to 
John  the  beloved  disciple,  another  to  Moses  the  meek  lawgiver. 
They  know  when  and  bow  to  burn  with  devotion ;  to  soar  in 
llif^ts  of  faith ;  to  appropriate  all  the  promises  to  themselves ;  to 
knock  at  the  gates  of  heaven  with  violence,  and  boldly  demand 
a  seat  near  the  filial  throne.  Ah  I  says  one,  it  is  surely  lianiel 
or  Isaiah  eoine  from  heaven  ;  says  another,  it  is  a  second  Elijah 
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in  his  fieiy  car ;  or,  says  a  thirdj  more  like  St  Paul  wrapt  in 
the  tiiird  heaTens.* 

Would  tfaati  could  stop  here ;  but  there  is  another  part  to  this 
picture :  and  in  the  sight,  of  heaven  I  will  not  shun  to  declare  the 
whole  truth.  As  far  as  I  have  gone,  they  very  often  hear  from 
their  Hatterers : — they  shall  hear  the  rest  from  a  better  friend  than 
a  flatterer.  Thciy  know  when  and  how  to  change  their  dove-lik« 
plumage  into  scales,  and  their  snowy  fleece  into  brindled  spots, 
and  threatening  fangs.  There  is  but  a  little  distance  between  a 
8igh«and  a  hiss,  or  between  a  smile  and  a  grin  :-rand  once  a  hiss 
was  succeeded  by  a  stab.  They  know  how  to  dart  on  their 
victim  like  a  basilisk  from  the  sand,  or  to  reach  him  like  a 
Scythian  with  an  arrow  from  behind  a  hedge.  A  man  engaged 
in  his  own  concerns,  unsuspecting  and  unprotected,  is  their 
favourite  mark.  And  let  the  public  know,  as  there  is  one  man 
who  dares  to  say  what  he  knows,  that  I  have  not  made  one  of 
these  assertions  without  a  correspondent  fact  in  my  eye. 
•  The  people  of  this  city  are  entitled  to  know  the  grounds  of 
this  whole  business ;  they  ought  to  know  it,  and  they  shall  know 
it,  if  they  will  read.  The  men  in  this  city  whq  hold  to  what  is 
usually  styled  New-Eogland  sentiments,  have  entered  into  no 
dispute  with  any  one.  They  have  with  all  possible  endeavours 
cultivated  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  those  who  difTered  from 
them.  They  have  even  generally  avoided  entering  on  disputed 
points,  in  their  own  churches,  that  they  might  avoid  all  appear- 
ance of  controversy.  What  has  been  the  consequence  ?  They 
have  been  attacked  with  great  virulence  and  hpstility,  and  in  a 
manner,  in  short,  which  justifies  every  thing  which  has  been  said 
In  these  numbers. 

But  they  are  accused  of  great  errors.  What  are  their  errors  ? 
Why,  they  hold  to  a  general  atonement.  So  does  a  great  portion 
of  the  protestant  church.  The  sentiment  is  clearly  taught  in  the 
scriptures.  They  cannot  even  show  that  Calvin  himself  held  dif- 
ferently. Most  of  the  standard  writers  since  the  reformation  hold 
the  same. — Well—they  deny  original  sin.  This  is  oot  true. 
They  deny  imputation  of  guilt  and  a  transfer  of  character ;  and 

..*  One  of  them  has  been  depominated  the  St  Paul  of  America. 
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80  did  Calfin.  And  if  any  one  will  examine  the  opinions  of  tlMt 
reformers,  together  with  their  eonfesBions  of  laithy  he  wiU  per- 
ceiye  the  doctrine  of  imputation  by  no  meana  preralent  or  ge- 
neral among  them.  Th%y  held  to  the  original  and  entire  eor- 
raption  of  human  nature,  by  the  fall,  and  so  do  we. 

In  a  word,  the  preceding  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  abo 
to  the  doctrine  of  depravity.  But,  why  is  all  this  uproar?  AmA- 
jority  of  the  Synod  of  New-York  and  New- Jersey  are  full  in  the 
sentiments  I  have  advanced.  And  will  these  people  unchwish 
the  Synod,  and  turn  them  out  (d  doors  7  The  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  may  be  neariy  equally  divided : 
though  in  that  body,  the  number  in  favour  of  what  I  consider 
correct  sentimebts  is  rapidly  increasing. 

In  a  general  survey  of  the  protestant  church  in  America,  these 
aaen  cannot  pretend  to  a  majority.  But  having  acquired  a  little 
uifluence  in  this  city,  thdr  arrogance  and  presumption  seem  in- 
clined to  leap  over  all  bounds.  Were  they  inclined  to  fair  and 
open  controversy,  they  would  be  answered  to  their  satisfaction; 
hat  they  desire  no  such  thing.  Their  plan  and  their  hope  la  by 
manoBUvering,  by  secret  working  behind  the  curtain,  by  art  and 
intrigue,  to  undermine  the  reputation  of  the  men  who  hold  to 
the  sentiments  which  prevail  in  New-England,  and  drive  them 
from  the  city. 

The  question  is,  whether  they  will  succeed.  All  triumph,  short 
of  the  triumph  of  truth  and  righteousness,  is  as  shortlived  as  it  is 
impotent  and  vain.  There  was  a  day  when  the  parasites  of  Hil- 
debraod  adored  him  as  the  vicegerent  of  Christ,  and  as  the  lord  of 
men's  consciences.  We  may  turn  to  the  page  of  history,  which 
represents  him  parading  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  like  a  blaz- 
ing star;  the  triple  diadem  sparkling  on  his  head,  and  the  impe- 
rial purple  floating  from  bis  shoulders.  The  thrones  of  Europe 
shook  when  he  frowned  ;  and  monarchs  were  obsequious  to  his 
powerful  mandate.  There,  one  would  be  ready  to  say,  was  so- 
lid food  for  ambition ;  there  was  an  object  worthy  of  toil  and 
intrigue.  But  he  vanished  like  a  dream !  Ages  have  rolled  away 
since  he  went  to  bis  final  audit  before  that  God  who  respects  not 
the  persons  of  princes. 
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,  .   <*  I  law  tide  wealthy  wieked  boai^ 
•'  Till  at  tby  frown  he  fell  s 
f  '  «  Hii  honours  in  a  dream  are  lost, 

**  And  he  awakes  in  hell." 

Is  there  a  menial  slave,  of  piety  and  virtue,  who  followed  at  a 
distance  the  chariot  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  whose  character 
and  destiny  any  christian  would  not  prefer  to  that  of  this  spiri- 
tual tyrant! 

The  worst  that  can  befall  an  ambitious  spirit,  is  to  succeed  in 
his  utmost  plans  and  wishes.  But,  whether  he  fail  or  succeed, 
he  Is  more  an  object  of  pity  than  resentment.  And  ftom  my 
soul  I  pity  these  busy  men,  the  very  vital  principle  of  whose 
scheme  is  selfishness  and  ambition ;  for,  could  they  achieve 
what  they  aim  at,  it  is  but  the  tinsel  of  power,  spread  thinner 
than  ever  the  gold  beater  spread  his  leaf:  could  they  gain  all 
they  seek  for,  and  for  which  they  dig,  and  climb,  and  creep,  and 
whisper,  and  trim ;  for  which  they  have  in  store  a  thousand 
smiles,  and  frowns,  and  sighs,  and  hisses,  and  winks,  and  nods, 
and  flatteries,  and  threats,  it  would  all  evaporate  in  a  few  blasts 
of  applause,  not  made  of  the  purest  breath;  it  would  perish 

"  Like  the  baseless  fabric  ^f  a  vision) 
*'  And  leave  not  a  wreck  behind**' 

But,  should  it  be  seriously  asked  what  evidence  there  is  that 
ambition  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  conduct ;  I  reply,  that  this,  and 
this  only,  is  sufficieot  to  account  for  what  they  do;  Godis  love, 
and  he  that  dweileth  in  love  dwelleth  in  Qod,  and  God  in  him. 
The  whole  conduct  of  these  men  is  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  an  ambitious  man,  labouring  to  supplant  his  rival  and  ene- 
my»  They  show  no  love  nor  condescension — no  meekness  nor 
humility— no  openness  nor  magnanimity.  If  you  condescend, 
they  vapour — if  you  resist,  they  are  enraged— if  yon  retreat,  they 
pursue — and  if  you  submit,  they  triumph. 

Ambition,  always  vain,  was  never  vainer  than  in  this  case. 
What  if  they  triumph  ?  There  is  not  the  splendid  chariot,  the  tri- 
umphal arch,  the  adoring  millions;  there  is  not  the  crown  of  Hil- 
deiHand,  heavy  with  gold  and  gems — his  splendid  throne  and 
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imperial  robes,  in  expectance.  Nor  does  this  base  contention 
portend  a  crown  in  heaveni  or  celestial  robes  of  light  and 
glory. 

The  sincere  friend  of  truth  may  humbly  repose  his  confidence 
in  the  QadTof  truth,  though  his  foes  are  numeroust  strong,  and 
active.     And  I  place  full  confidence  in  the  belief,  that  correct 
aentiments  will  prevail;  that  they  will  not  be  rooted  out  of  this 
city.    Neither  the  pitchy,  midnight  cloud  of  the  eleventh,  nor 
the  early  dawn  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  to  return;  nor  are 
the  discoverers  and  improvers  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  be 
compelled,  like  Gallileo  and  Copernicus,  to  retract  their  disco- 
veries, in  order  that  the  champions  of  selfishness  may  rule  the 
church  a  little  longer.     Civil  rulers  have  learned  that  they  can 
make  shift  to  wield  the  sword  and  sceptre,  and  are  in  no  dread 
of  a  peal  of  thunder  from  the  Vatican;  nor  are  they  in  need  of 
monks  and  inquisitors  at  their  elbow,  to  point  out  the  victims  of 
the  mother  of  harlots.  The    amusements  of  the  auia-de-Je  are 
past ;  and,  as  for  the  ghostly  lords  and  umpires  of  conscience, 
they  are  never  more  to  return.     The  faithful  witnesses  of  truth 
are  no  more  dragged  to  the  anvil,  that  their  chains  and  fetters 
may  be  made  fast;  nor  are  these  moral  blacksmiths  longer  to 
rivet  their  fetters  on  the  mind,  made  for  free  and  liberal  dis< 
cussion. 

But,  defeated  as  Satan  and  his  angels,  and  all  his  legions  of 
spiritual  despots,  emissaries,  and  abettors  are;  dislodged  from 
their  main  fortresses ;  driven  from  the  open  field,  and  ferreted 
from  ^enSt  coverts,  and  fastnesses,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  ac- 
tivity, the  incredible  zeal,  boldness,  and  desperation  of  their  ex- 
piring efforts.  They  can  no  more  endure  the  light  than  ghosts 
and  goblins  can  abide  the  approach  of  morning ;  it  discloses  their 
frightful  features,  and  pierces  them  through  with  intolerable  pain. 
Tet,in  their  ardour  to  maintain  even  a  hairbreadth  of  ground;  or 
perhaps  to  bring  off  the  body  of  Patroclus,  or  some  hero  slain, 
they  forget  that  they  can  do  nothing  but  in  darkness,  and  bolt 
fairly  out  into  open  day.  What  do  we  see  ? — ^Their  whole  pa- 
noply ! — ^You  might  nearly  take  their  description  from  Ossian's 
cloudy  ghost :  '*  Their  sword  is  a  pale  meteor,  without  edge  05 
poin^ — their  spear  is  mist'' — their  breastplate;  madeof  somethiqg 
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which  Bhines  in  the  olght  like  burniDg  gold,^  now  appears  a  nli- 
serable  patch  of  rotten  wood*  Their  helmet  is  paper,  whose  on- 
ly virtue  is  derived  from  some  great  name,  such  as  CALVIN, 
written  on  it  in  capitals.  Yet  their  countenance  is  very  fierce, 
and  smoke  issues  from  their  mouth  and  nostrils.  Did  yon  not 
see  their  weapons,  you  might  expect  a  terrible  conflict^  and,  a» 
it  is,  tiiey  will  make  a  stopt  resistance  to  every  thing  but  ^  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  tiie  word  of  God.'' 

I  fully  anticipate  ^|  that  ip|l  be  said  of  these  remarks ;  the 
contemptuous  slangs  of  Arminianism !  Socinianism  I  Ribaldry ! 
Slander!  (hat  will  be  thrown  out.  But,  that  reason  which  ren- 
ders man  the  lord  of  this  terrestrial  globe,  and  which  continually 
strives  to  rescue  him  from  the  reign  of  his  passions  and  prejudi- 
ces,  if  allowed  to  speak,  wdl  show  the  reader  that  my  premises 
are  true;  and,  as  for  the  conclusions,  I  wait  for  time  and  expe- 
rience, those  grand  correctors  of  folly,  to  justify  them.  That 
tribunal  before  which  I  am  perfectly  certain  this  production  will 
fare  the  best,  will  be  the  consciences  of  the  very  men  I  accuse  ? 
For  they  well  know  that  I  speak  the  truth.  Were  they,  ijodeed, 
as  ardently  engaged  in  promoting  truth,  as  they  are  error ;  in  re« 
moving  old  prejudices,  as  thoy  ore  in  supporting  them ;  in  pro- 
moting the  spread  of  light  and  reformation,  as  they  are  in  extin- 
guishing the  one,  and  resisting  the  other,  still  using  the  means 
|J^  do  it  which  they  are  using,  they  would  have  reason  to  be 
*  IMhamed  of  their  conduct,  and  would  merit  the  disapprobation 
of  all  men;  for  the  end  cannot  sanctify  the  means. 

The  cause  of  Jesus  Christ,  important  and  glorious  in  ila  nature, 
divine  in  its  origin,  and  pure  in  its  principles,  uniform  and  resist- 
less in  its  progress,  and  secure  of  its  final  issue,  asks  no  assistance 
from  those  artifices  by  which  the  schemes  of  ambition  are  ac- 
complished, much  less  does  it  fear  these  artifices,  or  the  more 
bold  attacks  of  wicked  men.  And  it  will  progress  and  prosper ; 
neither  shall  the  gates  of  hell  prevail  against  it.  Let  these  men 
continue  to  plot  and  whisper;  let  them  summon  to  their  aid  their 
It  sharpest  satire  and  best  logic— their  boldest  assertions,  and  most 
pious  tones,  still  their  scheme  is  not  on  the  ground  of  truth,  and 
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it  will  not  stand*  After  having  wasted  their  wit  on  phantoms  of 
their  own  creation,  their  zeal  in  vain  efforts,  and  all  their  mighty 
resources  in  building  castles  in  the  air,  they  must  at  last  bow 
to  the  truth  in  those  solemn  scenes  where  the  iUusions  of 
ambition  are  not  known,  and  where  the  adorations  of  a  multi- 
tude, led  on  by  sophistry  and  intrigue,  can  no  longer  give  coun* 
teoance. 
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TO 


THE  PEOPLE  OP  NEW-YORK. 


I  HAD  almost  concluded  to  issue  this  Triangle, 
which  the  reader  will  perceive  is  the  true  and  real 
Triangle,  without  any  address,  advertisement,  ad  lectO" 
rem,  or  preface ;  but  I  feared  it  would  resemble  a 
door  without  a  threshold,  or  a  building  without  a 
courtyard  or  portico.  It  is  not  worth  while  for  ^ 
writer  to  say  much  about  his  motives  in  his  preface. 
It  would  be  like  a  man  who  was  conducting  you 
into  a  Museum,  who  should  stop  you  at  the  door  to 
tell  you  what  was  to  be  seen :  it  would  be  quicker 
work  to  let  you  in.  And  Johnson^s  saying,  that  a 
book  will  fix  its  own  age  and  country,  is  generally 
true. 

This  book  is  not  a  "  Habeas  corpus  ad  responden- 
dum^'^ but  rather  a  Habebunt  corpora  ad  vivendum. 
I  fear  the  lawyers  will  not  comprehend  this  phrase, 
but  the  divines  will,  "  and  that  will  do,^''  as  the  great 
Wellington  said  when  he  laid  his  hands  on  the  pom- 
mel of  his  saddle.  The  Hopkinsians  are  a  very 
clever  set  of  men;  all  they  want  is  to  live,  and  "let 
live,"     They  are  disinterestedly  benevolent.    They 
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wish  people  to  know  the  truth,  merely  for  the  truth's 
sake.  They,  to  be  sure,  do  not  wish  all  their  necks 
to  be  made  into  one,  and  that  put  at  the  option  oi 
Nero.  A  Dey  of  Algiers  once  put  the  Spanish  Am- 
l^assador  into  a  great  mortar,  and  shot  him  away  a1 
the  Spanish  fleet.  Now,  no  man  likes  to  be  sent 
out  of  a  city  in  this  style.  I  use  these  little  meta- 
phors to  convey  my  ideas :  nobody  believes  that  w€ 
have  a  Nero  or  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  contend  with; 
but  we  perceive  they  aim  at  thorough  work^  and  thai 
in  a  summary  way ;  we  must,  therefore,  do  a  little — 
hence  the  Triangle, 

I. 
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No- 1. 

I  F£Eii  a  conseious  pleasure  ia  addressing  the  people  of  this 
noble  and  flourishing  city — ^the  first  in  the  New  World,  and  the 
fairest  on  the  globe.  And  let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  con- 
sider mjself  as  environed  with  cross-eyed  selfishness ;  as  im- 
mured in  a  region  of  gloomy  prejudice ;  as  condemned  to  wear 
the  galling  chains  forged  by  iron-hearted  intolerance,  and  rivet- 
ed by  the  hand  of  sturdy  ignorance.  Of  these  imperious  and 
unsii^tly  demons  I  feel  no  fear;  yet  I  revere  and  admire  the 
varied  talents  I  see  conspicuous  in  every  profession  and  ji||y^- 
ing,  in  every  art  and  science,  both  liberal  and  mechanical — . 

"  Where  Liberty  dwells  there  is  my  country." 

There  is  not  wanting  liberality  of  sentiment,  magnanimity  of 
character;  nor  is  this  city  wanting  in  its  portion — nor  is  it  a  scant- 
ed and  measured  portion  of  intellect,  adorned  with  the  beauty 
of  virtue,  enlightened  with  the  glory  of  benevolence,  and  fairly 
loosened  from  the  gordian  knot  of  interest  and  selfish  conside- 
ration. And  I  rejoice  to  say,  that  many  whose  theory  allows 
them  but  a  cable's  length  of  range,  are,  nevertheless,  in  heart 
and  practice,  floating  at  large  on  the  main  ocean  of  real  benevo- 
lence. 


Else  wfay  do  I  see  these  aaylums  for  the  soius  and  daaghtoni 
of  affliction — these  grand  and  extensive  hospitals,  alma-houie^ 
and  receptacles  for  every  class  of  the  wretched  from  the  keen 
and  blighting  storm  of  misfortune,  whose  extended  and  lofl|r 
walls  might  vie  with  the  palace  of  a  monarch  ?  whose  nniae- 
roiis  apartments,  and  ample  pwisions,  seem  to  promise  repose 
and  comfort  to  ail  that  need?  Else  why  do  I  see  long  ranks  of 
p^or  children,  of  helpless  orphans,  enfilading  the  streets^  to  b« 
instructed  on  the  sabbath ;  and  that  by  gentlemen,  and  eveii 
ladies,  of  rank  and  fortune,  whose  only  remuneration  is  tba 
pleasing  consciousness  of  benefiting  such  as,  by  their  tender 
and  helpless  years,  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the 
benefit  intended  ? 

There  is  a  nobleness  of  soul,  a  grandeur  of  sentiment,  a  dis- 
interestedness of  heart,  which  soars  as  far  above  all  considera- 
tion of  self  as  the  heavens,  are  above  the  earth;  Aq  hour's  ear 
joy  ment  of  that  sublime  pleasure  is  worth  more  than  a  Romap 
triumph — more  than  all  the  years  through  which  ambition  U^ 
and  climbs,  even  though  it  gain  the  summit.  There  is  spch  a 
thing  as  doing  good  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  it  brings ;  and.  he 
who  knows  not  what  that  means  b  a  stranger  to  pleasant 
Let  me  here,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  never  read  it,  re^- 
peat  the  story  of  Carazan ;  and  which,  though  I  cannet  reach  the 
style  of  its  author,  and  may  give  it  but  imperfectly,  (having  UQ 
book  before  me,)  may  furnish  a  useful  lesson  to  some  who  maj 
read  it. 

Carazan  was  the  richest  merchant  in  Bagdat,  with  no  chii- 
dren  or  dependants ;  his  expenses  had  been  small,  and,  with  a 
prosperous  run  of  business  in  the  silk  and  diamond  trade  of  loh 
dia  for  many  years,  he  had  amassed  immense  treasures.  He 
met  with  no  losses,  his  caravans  were  expeditious,  traded  with 
success,  and  returned  in  safety.  One  enterprise  made  way  for 
another;  every  successive  project  was  formed  on  a  greaJ^ 
scale,  and  all  were  terminated  with  success.  Businesi^  was 
swayed  by  his  influence ;  merchants  depended  on  his  will;  ca- 
bles and  princes  envied  his  magnificence^  and  even  the  calipli 
feared  his  power. 


Bot  Carasan  lired  only  for  himself.  His  maxim  was  never 
to  tttore  bal  with  a  prospect  of  adranfage.  He  never  gave  to 
Ihe  poor;  he  never  listened  to  the  cries  of  distress;  calls  on  bis 
beoeficenee  were  repelled  with  a  frown,  and  the  poor  had  long 
Mrned  to  shnn  his  dwelling. 

But  the  city  was  suddenly  surprised  with  a  great  change  in 
bis  conduct  He  removed  to  a  principal  square,  in  the  centre 
of  ttie  city,  and  made  proclamation  to  all  the  poor  to  resort  to 
liis  palace.  They  flocked  together  by  hundreds,  and  by  thou- 
aaMs;  and  what  was  their  surprise  to  find  his  halls  set  out  with 
tables  loaded  with  provisions ;  and  such  things  as  were  most 
needed  were  dispersed  in  his  porches  and  courtyards,  and  in 
tte  adjcirang  streets.  People  of  all  ranks  were  astonished,  but 
could  form  no  estimate  of  the  motive  of  all  this  liberality  and 
profusion. 

On  the  second  day  Carazan  made  bis  appearance,  and  mount- 
lAg  ^'  seafibld,  raised  for  the  purpose,  he  beckoned  with  his 
telldi  Imd  Hie  niurmur  of  applause  and  admiration  suddenly 
wea&eo. 

.  n  People  of  Bagdat,"  said  he,  <'  I  have  hitherto  lived  to  my. 
Iisif,  henceforth  I  intend  to  live  for  the  good  of  others.  Listeu 
Mmtively  to  the  causa  of  the  change  you  see.  As  I  was  sit- 
flag  in  my  counting  room,  and  meditating  on  future  schemes 
df  wemhulating  more  wealth,  I  fell  asleep ;  immediately  I  saw 
ttfe^LUgel  of  death  approaching  me  like  a  whirlwind,  and,  ere  I 
ftad  time  for  recollection,  he  struck  me  with  his  dart  Hy 
soul  instantly  forsook  my  body,  and  I  found  myself  at  the  bar 
of  the  Almighty.  A  dreadful  voice  from  the  judgment  seat 
addressed  me  thus;  ^  You  have  lived  entirely  for  yourself ;  you 
Mve  done  no  good  to  others,  and,  for  your  punishment,  God 
orididnB'  that  you  be  eternally  banished  from  all  society.'  By 
a  fesistlesB  power  f  felt  myself  driven  from  the  throne,  and 
carried,  wltih  inconceivable  swiftness,  through  the  heavens. 
Sons  and  systems  passed  me,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  on  the 
Borders  of  creation.  The  shadows  of  boundless  vacuity  be- 
^an  to  frown  and  deepen  before  a  dremlful  re^on  of  eternal 
flUence,  solitude,  and  dai^ess.  In  another  moment  the  faint- 
€it  ray  of  creation  expired,  and  I  was  lost  for  ever. 
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"  I  stretched  out  my  hands  towards  the  regions  of  existence 
and  implored  the  Lord  of  creation  to  change  my  punishment 
if  it  were  but  to  the  torments  of  the  damned,  that  I  might  es- 
cape that  frightful  solitude;  but  my  horror  was  too  dreadful  for 
a  moment's  endurance,  and  I  awoke.  I  adore  the  goodness  of 
the  great  Father  who  has  thus  taught  me  the  value  of  society, 
while  he  allows  me  time  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  doing  good.'' 

I  am  not  about  to  improve  this  story  by  recommendmg  it  to 
my  reader  to  dream  for  the  sake  of  reformation.  Indeed,  I 
woulid  hope  there  are  no  Carazans  in  the  city ;  and  yet  I  can- 
not but  fear  there  are  some  to  whom  so  pungent  a  droam 
would  be  very  useful.  Dreams  will  come  when  they  will,  and 
I  am  not  certain  I  shall  not  have  a  paroxysm  of  dreaming  be- 
fore I  get  through  these  numbers.  But  there  is  a  mode  of 
gaining  information  at  the  option  of  every  person,  and  that  I 
am  about  to  recommend — I  mean  reading.  Every  personi  it 
Is  well  known,  has  not  leisure  for  general  reading,  but  every 
person  can  read  enough  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  present 
recommendation.  The  unhappy  prejudice  subsisting  in  thi^ 
city  against  New-England  sentiments  would  infjallibly  yield, 
and  be  completely  dissipated  by  a  proper  acquaintance  with 
the  books  in  which  those  sentiments  are  contaiped.  These 
prejudices  have  not  been  planted  so  deep,  and  cherished  with 
such  vigour,  by  the  perusal  of  books,  but  by  deriving  an  ac- 
count of  their  books  and  tenets  through  a  medium  which  bfia 
given  them  a  stain  foreign  to  their  nature.  It  has  been  done 
by  perversion. 

True,  indeed,  a  mind  already  prepossessed,  and  strongly 
opinionated  in  error,  may  not  be  convinced  by  reading  a  book 
wherein  the  truth  is  stated.  But  even  this  will  not  hold  good 
as  a  genera]  rule,  and  in  application  to  great  bodies  of  people. 
The  public  mind,  depraved  as  men  are,  wiU,  generally,  soon 
get  right  where  the  proper  means  of  infor^lation  are  afforded* 

I  earnestly  recommend  to  the  people  of  the  city  to  direct 
their  attention  to  some  of  the  books  I  shall  hereafter  naine. 
They  may  rest  assuiipd  that,  even  provided  tfaey  should  .begin 
to  read  them  with  prejudice  and  disgust,  they  will  end  with 
pleasure  and  conviction;  will  rise  up  from  the  perusal  acknow* 


lodging  themaelveB  iiutnicted  and  cured  of  their  antipathy. 
They  may  be  asanred  that  those  persons  whom  they  hear  dai- 
ly condemning  those  writings,  have  never  read  them.  They 
are  imposed  upon  in  this  business,  and  their  credulity  is  shame- 
folly  abused.  They  are  exactly  like  the  man  I  have  heard  of 
within  a  day  or  two,  who  was  strongly  condemmng  the  Trian- 
gle, and  a  person  present  asked  him  if  he  had  read  it;  he  said 
no,  but  had  his  account  from  Mr.  Honeygall:  well,  but  had 
Mr.  Honeygall  read  it  ?  Why  no,  he  had  not  read  it,  because  he 
would  not  read  so  huge  a  thing;  it  would  be  wicked  to  read 
it     (Aside.)    He  never  reads  any  thing. 

So,  reader,  it  is  just  as  wicked  for  these  sage  censors  of 
books  to  read  the  New- England  books;  and  my  word  for  it, 
they  have  not  that  sin  to  answer  for.  I  ask  the  great  and 
learned  Dr.  Buckram,  (not  that  there  is  any  such  man  in  reality, 
I  only  use  that  name  in  a  kind  of  allegorical  or  metaphysical 
sense ;)  I  ask  him  whether  he  has  ever  read  '*  Edwards  on  the 
Will  ?**  Hah  I  he  must  think  of  it. 

I  must  here  let  the  good  people  into  a  secret  of  us  book- 
men which,  perhaps,  they  don't  know.  It  is  the  practice  of 
flome  g^reat  readers,  when  they  have  read  the  title  of  a  book  and 
its  contents,  and  cut  into  a  paragraph  here  and  there,  to  say 
they  have  read  it ;  nor  do  they  think  it  lying.  Some,  I  believe, 
venture  so  far  as  to  say  they  have  read  a  book,  when  they  have 
only  read  the  letters  on  the  back  side :  but  that  is  going  too 
far :  I  never  do  that. 

A  powerful  appeal  lies  from  this  subject  to  the  patriotic  feel- 
ings of  every  American.  Were  any  of  us  in  France  or  Eng- 
land, and  should  hear  them  commending  the  writers  of  our 
own,  country,  we  should  feel  a  secret  gratification  arising  from 
our  national  attachment;  wcr  should  feel  it  an  honour  done  to 
oaraelves;  and  so  it  would  be.  We  feel  a  pleasure  in  hearing 
the  greatness  of  Washington,  the  talents  of  Franklin  and  Rit- 
tenbouse,  extolled.  Every  American  is  gratified  at  hearing  the 
eloquent  Chatham  declare,  in  the  British  parliament,  the  Ame- 
nehn  Congress  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  bodies  of  men  ever  as- 
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Bembled.*  We  are  not  backward  to  asaert  the  eqmlitf  ^  ttHoC 
Ibe  aBeeadeney^  of  our  luiTal  and  military  character.  We  boaet: 
of  coir  inrentioiiB  in  the  arts — of  our  BueceBs  in  mannfiUstsumL 
•  And  with  Bach  varied  excellence  of  talent,  wooM  it  aofcte 
Extraordinary  if,  in  the  theological  department;  Botnething  vaor 
portant  and  reBpectable  had  not  been  achieved  ?  The  §nmoi 
exhibiting  to  the  world  the  firBt  perfect  experiment  ofreligioas 
lireedom  and  toleration  cannot  be  denied  in;  and  Europe  hert- 
self  has  enrolled  and  immortalized  the  name  of  oor  first  theo- 
logical writer.  Ib  the  thought  incredible  that  such  a  man  as 
Edwards  should  kindle  the  genius  and  rouse  the  talents  of  hw 
countrymen  ?  He  did  it;  and  has  been  followed  by  a  eonsteHft- 
tion  of  divines  and  writers  on  theology,  to  whom,  if  the  inma- 
inrity  of  our  seminaries  denied  the  most  perfect  classical  ei&> 
eellence,  nature  had  not  denied  intellectual  powers  of  the  first 
order,  and  posterity  will  not  deny  the  honour  of  the  first  grade 
of  usefulness  and  importance  in  their  profession. 

The  perusal  of  their  writings,  by  the  people  of  this  city,  will 
be  attended  with  several  good  effects  which  I  shall  particular- 
ly  distinguish. 

1.  It  wilt  diminish,  if  not  exterminate,  their  prejudices  against 
Nen  Divinity,  For  they  will  be  surprised  to  find  their  great 
and  leading  doclHfnes,  such  as  a  general  atonement,  &G.,  to  be 
the  same  as  taught  by  the  ablest  and  most  orthodox  divines 
since  the  reformation.  The  notion  of  moral  inability  was  se- 
ver a  fabrication  of  the  New-£ngland"clivines ;  they  will  find,  is 
the  clearest  and  best  writers  of  England,  the  same  idea. 

2.  They  will  find  themselves  instructed  and  pleased.  Books 
and  Essays  written,  and  Sermons  delivered,  in  places  where 
the  work  of  God  is  carried  on,  cannot  but  derive  an  unction^  a 
life  and  spirit,  from  the  occasions  that  gave  them  birth.  As  the 
face  of  Moses  shone  when  he  descended  from  Binai's  glorious 
vision,  so  men  greatly  employed  and  honoured  in  the  work  of 
God,  will  transfuse  through  their  writings  the  spirit  of  that 
work. 

^  At  the  oommeocement  of  the  levolutioD* 
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'Aiitkn  ttOBnifiil  fact,  and  wiU  one  day  be  as  dMpIj  dq^c^^e^ 
Itf-  those  who  iuve  dene  k,  as.  bj  those  against  whom  U  has 
fceeg  denei' that  the  standard  of  oppositipn  against  those  men 
ttnAtteir  writings shonldbe lifted  in.NewYork:  that  this  high- 
l|f4iToared  eity  should  he  made. the  opposing  bulwark— -the 
iveaatwoflc  of  opposition.  1  rejoice  to  thinly  thai  snob  walls  as 
mettbiiild  are  not  high,  nor. their  foundations  deep.  I  haTe-  no 
lear  for  the  ultimals  success  of  truths  but  I  fear  for  those  who 
aie*  opposing  its  progress-^^specialljr  for  those  who  are  held 
la  darkness  by  the  craft  and  ambition  of  others.  The  chariot 
ei^aalYation  will  not  be  impeded ;  it  b  guided  by  one  who  can 
«irr«Bd  can  destroy. 

--II  shall  be  the  object  of  this  Number  to  state  to  the  good 
people  oi  this  eity,  and  of  the  country  and  nation,  wherever 
tbeaepreeents' shall  oome,  what  dotumeniSf  and  booksy  and  wri< 
ibdgs — in' short,  what  resources  may  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
discover  what  those  sentiments  are  which  are  falsely  caUeditem 
dhsMiy^  and,  very  unsppropriately,  Ilopkinsianism.  To  this  I 
now  solicit  the  reader's  attention^ 

Jonathan  Edwards,  I  have  elsewhere  said,  was  the.  great  mas^ 
ler  spirit,  of  his  day.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  evinced  mere  ca- 
paoioaaness  of  understanding  and  strength  of  intellect  than  be. 
Tlusis  the  opinion  of  very  competent  judges,  and  probably  will 
not  be  denied.  His  writings  are. numerous,  among  which  his 
inquiiy  concerning  the  Will  was  his  greatest  production,  and 
may  be  considered  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  -distinguishing 
tenets  of  NewEngland  divinity,  as  far  as  it  contains  any  dts- 
tioctive  features.  Of  this  I  have  spoken  in  the  formcfr  series. 
After  this,  his  work  on  Religious  Affections  may  perhaps  be 
next  sn  poii^  of  importance.  Had  this  been  the  ottly  book  he 
pablisbed,  it  would  have  rendered  his  name  immortal.  On  this 
fronnd,  explored  by  thousands  of  writers,  he  was  often  ongioal, 
l^nermlly  interesting,  end  al ways  unanswerable.  His  History  of 
Redemptioin)  a  work  left  immature,  was  sufficient  to  show  the 
force  and  splendour  of' his  talents.  Various  other  irapdrtant 
works  were  also  published  by  him,  which  brevity  forbids  me  to 
enumerate ;  but- bis  numerous  sermons,  as  many  of  them  were 
delivered  in  periods  of  religious  revival,  and  were  more  blessed 
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as  iDBtrumental  to  that  great  work,  if  wc  except  Whitefield'4^ 
than  any  ever  delivered  in  this  country,  are  without  all  pliraHet 
among  American  sermons;  and  for  depth  of  thought,  force  ^ 
argument,  and  brilliance  of  ima^^ination ;  for  a  majestic  display  oC- 
truth,  solemnity  of  address,  and  power  to  arrest  the  conseieiiee)* 
they  have  never  been  surpassed.  He  had  the  rare  talent  oruni-^ 
ting  metaphysical  discussion  with  practical  and  experlAietiital 
truth ;  of  appealing  with  equal  force  and  propriety  to  the  mir 
derstanding  and  to  the  passions.  *! 

The  style  of  Edwards  is  plain  and  simple,  and  evinces  totiie^ 
judicious  reader  the  progress  of  a  gigantic  mind  movioglhrongb 
fields  of  truth  careless  of  (he  artificial  adjustment  and  fastidiom 
polish  of  dictivin.  That  inelegancies  may  be  discovered  in  his 
style,  I  certainly  will  not  deny.  But  when  those  who  dare  ac-* 
cuse  him  of  '*  verbiage'*  can  show  equal  vigour  of  intelleel, 
let  them  boast.  When  those  who  dare  censure  his  preacbing 
as  unprofitable  can  show  equal  trophies  of  success,  let  them 
triumph. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  Edwards  was  correct  in  all  ftaa 
sentiments,  a  felicity  which  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  volami^ 
nous  writer.  Even  Calvin  was  not  correct  in  every  thing. 
Neither  do  I  pretend  or  wish  to  say  that  he  agreed  in  every  polnl 
with  those  who  since  his  day  are  denominated  Hopkinsiana* 
But  I  will  say  to  every  reader,  if  he  will  read  Edwards  on  the  -  WiU 
— on  Religious  Afifeetions-— on  Redemption— on  God's  Laat 
End  in  the  Creation  of  the  World — on  Moral  Virtue — on  Revi* 
vals  of  Jtteligion — and  various  points  discussed  in  his  sermons,  he 
will  have  bi'fore  him  some  hooka  and  some  doewnenU  whereby 
to  judge  of  Hopkinsian  tenets. 

Samuel  Hopkins,  whose  dreaded  and  execrated  name  is  ■• 
often  pronounced  with  strange  horror  by  thousands  of  peo|4e 
who  never  read  a  |iage  of  his  writings^  so  often  held  up  to  cear 
sure  and  obloquy  by  an  equal  number  of  men  who  boaat  of 
having  read  his  works,  but  are  equally  ignorant  of  what  ihey 
contain — Samuel  Hopkins  wrote  and  published  a  Body  of  DivF 
nity.  1  shall  here  say  little  of  this  work ;  it  is  sold  in  several 
bookstores,  and  is  in  many  libraries  of  this  city.  I  may  aftfelj 
say,  however,  that  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  bodies  of  divinity  in 
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theEuglish  language;  and  I  will  renture  to  predict  (hatit  frill  stand 
aa  high  on  the  shelves  of  future  libraries,  and  be  regarded  as  a 
work  of  as  much  utility  and  merit,  asPictete,  Ridgely,  and  Ttar- 
Mtio,  when  the  ignorant  and  maniacal  rage  against  Hopkinsian- 
iam  shall  have  subsided ;  and  especially  when  it  shall  have  the 
good  fortune  to  be  judged  by  those  who  have  read  it. 
'  With  regard  to  the  leading  sentiments  of  Hopkins,  they  do 
not  differ  materially  from  the  most  approved  and  orthodox  dl- 
Tines,  and  the  most  eminent  and  standard  writers  since  the  re- 
fonnation.  Hopkins  surely  did  not  agree  with  them  in  every 
point,  nor  did  any  two  important  writers,  that  ever  wrote,  agree 
in  all  points.  Luther,  Calvin,  Melancthon,  Besa,  Zuinglius, 
Bocer,  Garolstadt,all  differed  from  each  other ;  nor  lessdid  Bax- 
ter, Flavel,  Owen,  Watts,  Doddridge,  &cc.  differ.  With  reverence 
be  it  spoken,  even  Mason,  Ely,  Romeyn,  and  MilMoler,  do  not 
agree  in  all  points. 

Beside  a  body  of  divinity,  Hopkins  wrote  variotis  tracts  and 
sermons,  in  all  of  which  the  grand  and  fundamental  truths  of 
religion  are  judiciously  and  ably  handled.  As  a  faithful  minis- 
ter of  Christ,  a  public  teacher,  and  an  elementary  writer  on  the- 
ological and  moral  subjects,  the  American  church  has  had  few 
more  useful  or  more  distinguished  men.  His  style  is  plain,  un* 
ornamented,  and  simple ;  with  less  strength  and  originality  of 
conception  than  Edwards,  his  style  veiled  nearer  towards  neat- 
ness and  precision.  In  reading  his  pages  you  do  not  perceive 
inanity  of  mind  carefully  concealed  by  an  elaborate  texture  of 
smooth  and  spider's-web  phrases ;  nor  an  eternal  and  dead  level 
of  common  places  solemnly  trimmed'  with  insipid  pomp,  and 
the  soporific  monotony  of  easy  period?,  rounded  as  regularly 
as  a  thousand  rolls  of  gingerbread.  He  wrote  like  a  man  of 
sense,  who  dared  to  thmk  for  himself,  like  a  man  of  thought,  wlio 
was  master  of  his  subject ;  like  a  man  of  piety,  who  regarded 
the  truth ;  and  if  sometimes  he  Justifies  the  suspicion  of  affect- 
ing to  trace  new  paths,  to  launch  into  new  speculations,  show 
me  the  writer  of  eminence  who  is  not  more  or  less  susceptible 
of^  that  kind  of  ambition,  or  whose  powers  of  mind  rendered 
similar  endeavours  more  successful,  and,  of  course,  more  war- 
rantable. 
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After  Edwards  and  Hopkine,  Bellamy  may  next  be  notleed 
ai  a  writer  of  the  same  order,  or  Bcbool,  if  yoa  please.'  -HUi 
principal  work  is  True  Religion  Delineated.  Thov^jhthla 
book  i9  doabtless  not  received  as  a  piece  of  di?ine  tn^^iriStknir 
yet  it  is  considered  by  many  as  a  standard  vrork;  and'  such  il 
ought  to  be,  and  will  be  considered,  where  true  religion  is'  m- 
derstood,  and  where  the  reign  of  prejudice  is  not  comj^lefely 
established.  After  this,  his  Dialogues  on  Tberon  and  ABpdit^p 
and  The  Glory  of  the  Gospel,  are  works  of  high  atod  distiir- 
guished  merit. 

Beside  thesei  Bellamy  published  various  tracts  and  serraoiiif 
much  in  the  same  strain  of  sentiment ;  and  though  certunly  not 
to  be  admired  as  models  of  style  and  compositioDi  they  are  oaf 
a  level  with  the  writings  of  the  most  pious  and  orthodox  dir 
vines.  Few  ministers  of  the  gospel  were  more  able,  faithfiil^ 
or  successful,  in  the  day  in  which  he  lived,  or  since  his  time ;  or 
more  honoured  by  Christ  as  the  visible  instrument  of  tuning 
many  to  righteousness. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  son  of  the  President,  who  waa 
himself  also  Preddent  of  Union  College,  did  honour  to  hia  epon* 
try;  and  if  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  one  nation  riioiild 
produce  more  than  one  man  equal  to  his  father;  if  it  was  impoa- 
sible  for  him  to  raise,  yet  he  sustained  the  name,  by  the  vlgomr 
and  aeuteness  of  his  literary  productions.  What  he  aeemed  to 
want  In  greatness  and  extent  of  understanding  he  made  up  by 
sagacity  of  judgment  and  aeuteness  of  reasoning;  and  I  shall 
scarcely  be  ccmtradicted  when  I  say,  that  In  penetratioB  and 
force  of  intellect  he  has  rarely  been  surpassed. 

Hu  publications  on  the  Atonement,  and  against  Dr.  Cham^ 
cy,  have  afforded  to  his  advenarieathe  moetanpieaflaiit8|Ptcl> 
mens  and  proofs  of  his  reasoning  powers^ 

Edwards^  Hopkins^  and  Bellamy,  have  long  since  retired  ftnm 
their  stations  in  the  church  militant,  and,  I  trast,  ar«  now  wnp 
iag  the  fruits  of  their  labours  in  the  manaona  of  joy  antf  reaC* 
together  with  ma^y  soils,  the  seals  of  tteir  ministiy  on  <Mtb. 
And  it  IS  nMlter  of  eonsolation,  to  reflect  that  the  idle  daaaoon 
and  reptoaohea  whioh  envy,  pride,  and  ambition,  are  ineoaaanA- 
ly  venting  against  these  men  and  their  doctrine,  cannot  poIMe 
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the  aiTi  uor  disturb  lb€  repose  of  those  peaceful  manBions.  Aod 
if  their  persecutors  and  opposers  would,  for  once,  institute  a  just 
comparison  between  the  tokens  of  divine  approbation  bestowed 
on  tha  labours  of  these  men,  and  on  their  own,  it  would  gire  a 
ehiU  to  their  ambition — would  rebuke  their  pride,  and  change 
the  voice  of  vituperation  into  confession  and  self-reproach. 

Beside  the  writings  of  these  men  already  enumerated,  there 
are  many  writers  of  the  same  class  now  living,  which  circum- 
atance  ought,  perhaps,  rather  to  impose  silence. 

Their  theological  magazines,  religious  tracts,  and  periodical 
publieaiions,  the  work  of  associations  of  ministers  of  that  de- 
ecnptioo,  in  which  all  their  sentiments  are  abundantly  disclosed^ 
are  immensely  numerous.  Sermons,  howerer,  form  the  princi* 
pal  department  of  their  writings ;  and  although  it  cannot  be  de« 
jB^d  that  they  have  published  sermons  which  in  point  of  execu- 
tion are  but  ordinary,  and  perhaps  sometimes  incorrect  in  senti- 
ment, yet  they  have  also  published  sermons  which,  in  defiance 
of  the  overwhelming  charge  of  '*  verbiage,  tautology,  and  non- 
sense,^ will  assume  and  maintain  their  station  in  the  first  class 
of  that  order  of  composition. 

If  Emmons  has  been  charged  with  some  peculiarities  of  sen- 
timent, it  should  be  remembered  that  those  peculiarities  are  not 
chargeable  on  him  as  a  Hopkinsian,  but  as  a  writer.  I  say  this 
for  the  man  of  sense  and  candour  who  may  read  th;ese  pages. 
As  for  the  bigot,  blind  with  prejudice,  and  mad  with  intolerance, 
and  who,  like  the  countryman  in  Boston,  would  be  liable  to 
mistake  the  stuffed  skin  of  a  quadruped  for  the  charter  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, I  leave  him  to  hug  bis  prejudices.  Any  peculiar 
notions  entertained  by  Emmons,  are  no  more  chargeable  to 
Bopkinsianism,  than  the  peculiar  notions  and  reveries  of  Stob- 
ner,  or  Blandrata,  were  chargeable  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
fbrmation.  Stubner  was  among  the 'reformers,  and  so  is  Em- 
moms  among  the  Hopkinsians. 

I  fliaU  not  pronounce  on  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Emmons. 
Whether  they  are  correct  or  not,  I  leave  to  the  decisions  of 
that  day  which  shall  rectify  every  error,  and  bring  truth  to  light 
But  they  are  surely  not  of  a  nature  which  ought  to  interfere 
wUh.  christian  fellowship  and  communion.    But  Emmons,  re- 
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garded  as  a  sermonizer,  is  sarpaBsed  by  few  writers  of  thai, 
class,  either  living  or  dead ;  and  few  sermons,  considered  in  all , 
respects,  are  superior  to  his.     His  subjects,  generally  importaDl;^  ' 
are  judiciously  selected,  and  skilfully  raised  out  of  «n  appro-- 
priate  text.     His  sermons  are  read  with  ease  and  pleasure; 
with  pleasure,  because  his  object  is  perfectly  obvious,  his  con- 
ceptions clear,  and  his  arrangement  natural  and  luminous ;  and. 
with  ease,  because  short,  and  always  rapidly  progressing. 

**  Semperfcttinat  ad  eventum.^* 

Emmons  is  an  original  of  the  noblest  class,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  most  decided  character.  No  candid  reader,  who  reads 
for  instruction,  is  disappointed,  or  rises  from  the  perusal  of  one 
of  his  sermons  without  some  benefit.  His  sermons  generally 
indicate  extensive  knowledge  and  acuteness  of  judgment.  His 
style  is  neat,  appropriate,  pure,  and  correct,  though  less  elegant 
and  splendid  than  that  of  Hall,  and  less  easy  and  graceful,  per- 
haps, than  that  of  Jay.  In  fervency  and  pathos,  we  may  have 
some  in  our  own  country  who  excel  him ;  and  his  sermons  are, 
perhaps,  too  didactic — too  much  the  essay,  and  not  sufficiently 
the  popular  address,  to  answer,  in  the  best  manner,  all  the  ends 
of  preaching.  With  less  of  the  flowers  of  May,  or  fruits  of  Octo- 
ber, than  some  others,  his  sermons  may  be  compared  to  the 
qseridian  hour  of  a  clear  day  in  June,  when  the  sun  puts  forth 
bis  strength,  the  summer  displays  her  maturity,  and  vegetation 

■      « 

all  her  energy.  1  say  nothing  of  any  uncommon  turn  to  a  pas- 
sage of  scripture  he  may  give-^-of  any  new  distinction,  or  mo- 
dification, in  a  point  of  speculation ;  for  we  live  in  a  day  when 
disputes  between  Monothelites  and  Monophisites,  Realbts  and 
Nominalists,  no  longer  terminate  on  the  rack  or  gibbet ;  when 
wars  between  Troglodytes  and  Brobdignagoreans  no  more  lay 
waste  cities ;  nor  are  the  differences  of  Bigendians  and  Littlen- 
dians  to  be  considered  as  heresies. 

The  reader  of  Emmons'  Sermons  is  like  one  passing  oveir 
an  extensive  and  well-cultivated  farm ;  the  fences  are  substan- 
tial and  erect;  the  fields  are  verdant,  square,  and  regular,  not 
Triangular ;  the  meadows  are  separated  from  the  woodlandSj^ 
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mnd  the  pastares  from  the  tillage:  the  manBion-hoiue  Is  not 
lofty,  but  neat  and  spacious,  and  speaks  itself  the  seat  of  wealth, 
bat  not  of  dissipation*— ^f  happiness,  but  not  of  ambition.  The 
prospects  are  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys,  and  enriched 
'with  springs  and  rivulets. 

The  audiences  who  heard  Emmons  have  heard  more  truth, 
and  are  better  instructed,  waving  all  peculiar  and  discrimi- 
nating points,  than  those  who  heard  Davies,  or  Weatherspoon; 
and  trusting;  that  time  will  cure  prejudices,  and  assured  that  sel- 
fishness will  soon  yield  the  ground  to  a  benevolence  jpure/j^  dis' 
iniereaiedf  I  frankly  declare,  that  I  would  as  leave  be  thought 
the  writer  of  the  sermons  of  Emmons,  as  of  Watts  or  Baxter, 
Hall'  or  Fuller,  Sherlock  or  Tillotson,  Saurin  or  Claude,  Bos- 
loet  or  Bourdaloue. 

After  the  critic  has  screwed  up  his  nose,  scowled,  hissed, 
muffed,  tossed,  and  pronounced  a  few  such  phrases  as  '*  igno- 
rance !-— no  taste ! — impudence  !"  and  the  like ;  I  would  request 
him  to  read  a  sermon  of  Davies,  of  Saurin,  of  Baxter,  of 
Sherlock,  of  Massilon,  and  of  Emmons ;  and  then  ask  himself 
which  of  them  conveys  the  most  important  truth,  with  fewest 
words,  most  simplicity  and  force,  least  affectation  and  labour, 
and  greatest  clearness.  I  must  caution  him,  however,  to  break 
fidrly  through  the  blinding  halo  that  surrounds  great  names ;  to 
t^  on  his  guard  against  the  splendour  of  the  great  assemblies  of 
Iiondon  and  Paris,  where  nobles  and  monarchs  worship ;  to  for- 
dfy  Ids  auditory  nerves  against  the  titilation  of  pompous  phrases, 
and  majestic  circumlocution,  which  add  little  to  the  force,  beau- 
^,  or  impression  of  truth.  A  sermon  is  not  the  greater,  be- 
cause a  monarch  heard  it,  nor  the  better^  because  he  admired  it, 
A  sermon  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  portion  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
adapted  to  the  attention  of  a  public  audience :  its  style  and  man- 
ner may  be  compared  to  the  vessels  on  wluch  a  public  feast  is 
served  up.  Important  truth  is  the  food  itselH  Now,  the  service 
of.  dishes  may  be  of  gold,  silver,  porcelain,  or  common  earthen 
ware,  pewter,  or  even  wood.  Some  forty  years  ago,  when  the 
good  people  of  this  country  used  to  eat  on  wooden  trenchers, 
even  a  pewter  service  was  thought  quite  m^did  and  luxuri- 
ous.   Emmons  treats  his  audience  in  a  handsome  service  of 
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silver ;  and  if  there  are  those  who  can  go  as  hi^  as  gold,  ta-^ 
ricfaed  with  diamonds,  I  am  glad.  Let  it  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  very  indiffereht  food  may  be  served  op  in  gold,  and 
Aiany  a  deadly  draught  has  lurked  in  a  golden  goblet. 

The  pious  and  venerable  West,  *^  whose  praise  is  in  all  the 
diurches"  where  he  is  known,  and  whose  full  value  cannot  be 
known,  but  by  personal  acquuntance,  now  more  than  eighty 
years  of  age,  is  still  discharging  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office. 
Three  times  has  his  congregation  heard  him  pass  through  the 
New  Testament,  expounding  verse  by  verse  the  sacred  oracles ) 
illustrating  and  enforcing  them  with  a  propriety,  acuteness,  and 
vigour,  of  which  this  country  has  seen  no  parallel :  nor  has  axxf 
ounister  of  the  present  day  a  happier  talent  in  that  most  useful 
branch  of  public  instruction,  or  is  *'  mightier  in  the  scriptures.'* 
Dr.  West^s  publications  have  not  been  numerous ;  btit  what  few 
things  he  published,  will  be  sufficient  to  perpetuate  his  name 
with  honour.  His  treatises  on  moral  agency,  and  on  the  atone* 
ttient,  will  best  show  their  force  in  an  attempt  to  answer  theoK 
With  that  inattention  to  the  ornaments  of  style  characteristic  of 
his  early  time,  he  evinced  great  vigour  of  thought,  and  justness 
of  reasoning. 

Christ  has  honoured  this  worthy  man  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner :  for  the  space,  I  believe,  of  sixty  years,  in  which  he  has 
discharged,  without  a  stain,  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  has 
from  time  to  lime  seen  the  work  of  God  carried  on  amongst  his 
people ;  and  very  many  souls  have  been  ^ven  him  as  seals  of 
liis  ministry,  who  will  be  stars  in  the  crown  of  his  rejoicing  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord. 

Thongh  I  would  willingly  dispense  with  mentioning  the  namea 
of  persons  living,  from  delicacy  to  their  feelings,  yet  that  si- 
lence, any  further  than  is  imposed  by  brevity,  cannot  compbtt 
with  the  design  of  this  enumeration,  which  is  to  show  how  rc^ 
mote  from  candour  and  truth  are  those  reAlbctions  and  sneers^ 
which  deny  to  New-England  the  name  of  writer  or  theologian. 
And  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  ask  many  young  men  of  education  ilod 
talents,  but  recently  from  that  quarter,  who  have  establishl^tf 
themselves  in  tiA  city  in  the  various  branches  of  business  |"Y 
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ask  them,  Aether  it  gires  them  pl^urare  to  hear  such  reflec- 
ti(tti8| 

"  Tossed  in  the  jest  from  wind  to  wind  ?"   ' 

I>iBk  fhemi  whether  they  have  become  so  triangular — so  sealed 
withrprejodicef  as  reallj  to  believe  there  are  no  writers  there  t 

They  peradventure  may  have  heard  of  the  name  of  Dwiffht, 
the  maternal  grandson  of  the  great  Edwards ;  perhaps  they  may 
liave  been  educated  under  his  eye  and  instruction,  and,  if  so, 
they  have  heard  his  course  of  theological  lectures :  shall  I  be- 
Iteve,  that  since  they  have  come  within  the  radiance  of  superior 
lomiiiaries,  that  they  are  truly  converted  to  the  belief,  that  there 
wnMing  in  NenhEnghmd-^-thBt  all  there  n  ^  verbiage,  tan- 
tokigyy  and  nonsense" — ^  no  books,  no  documents,  no  writ- 
iagk  V*  Some  of  them  I  know  to  be  sons  of  New-England  cler* 
gymen  of  eminence  and  distinction.  But  here,  alas !  they  have 
learned  the  humiliating  fact,  that  their  fothers  knew  nothing, 
and  were  nothing;  or,  if  any  thing,  In  comparison  as  a  glow- 
worm to  a  star.  They  are,  perhaps,  almost  ready  to  wmngle 
with  their  fate,  and  wish  that  Bamfylde  Carew  had  ^en  their 
ikttier. 

Take  courage,  young  men,  and  hoM  up  your  heads;  though 
a  New-England  clergyman  oinim  you,  dare  to  own  your  parent- 
age, dare  to  think  yourselves  educated,  though  educated  by  a 
Dwijg^t  This  language  may  seem  enigmatical  to  persons  at  a 
dfistanec::  here  it  will  be  well  understood,  and  will,  I  trust,  pro- 
duce a  salutary  effect  For  I  do  firmly  believe  that  so  great  a 
perversion  of  truth,  so  unaccountable  a  concealment  of  fiict, 
never  was  practised  or  achieved  under  circumstances  so  extra- 
ffdimary,  in  any  other  place  on  the  globe.  And  whatever  the 
reader  may  think,  he  may  rest  assured  that  we  have  before  ua 
file -true  ground  of  the  controversy  with  New-England.  I  there- 
foipe  said  in  the  former  series,  that  it  all  arose  from  ambition  and 
futiyy.  Our  adversaries  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  there  is  a 
great  distinction  between  commerce  and  theology ;  noryet  Is 
New-England  altogether  ignorant  of  commerce. 

The  man  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  would  be  an  ho- 
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Dotir  to  any  state  or  nadon.  An  example  so  bright^  a  pattentiiM> 
illostrioas,  will  long  be  remembered  by  hundreds  who  have  Mt 
its  powerful  influence;  will  long  flourish  in  the  talents  he  hn 
eUcited  and  matured;  will  long  be  celebrated  by  the  genius  be 
has  fostered.  Dr>  Dwight,  for  general  erudition  and  eonmSt 
taste,  for  powerful  talents  and  uncorrupted  integrity,  is  surpass- 
ed by  no  man  in  our  country.  Though  he  may  have  les6«tareh 
in  his  composition  than  Dr.  Buckram;  though  he  may  be  lesa 
susceptible  to  the  courtier's  gentle  touch  thanDr.  Weatherooe¥; 
for  he  is  not  a  man  that  says  one  thing  and  does  another ;  yet 
he  is,  *'  take  him  for  all  in  all,"  as  great  as  the  ChretU  Gun  himaefp 

The  sermons,  and  other  productions  of  his  pen,  are  briliiaiit 
specimens  of  a  great  and  vigorous  intellect,  and  not  unworthy 
of  a  descendant  of  Edwards. 

Since  the  writings  ^f  New-England  are  accused  of  comb- 
ing of  nothing  but  "  verbiage,  tautology,  and  nonsense,"  I  wiU 
mention  one  writer,  at  least,  whose  sermons,  if  the  reader  may 
give  himself  the  trouble  to  examine,  I  can  assure  him  he  will 
acquit  of  this  heavy  charge.  Smalley's  Sermons  are  able  and 
handsome  specimens  of  clear  and  conclusive  reasoning;  tb^ 
abound  ViUle  in  bold  assertions,  and  his  deductions  are  made  wi(|i 
caution  and  correctness.  Nothing  but  the  prejudice  of  the  day 
withholds  from  those  sigrmoqs  the  high  reputation  due  to  solid 
reasoning,  and  an  able  and  masterly  display  of  important  truth. 
Warburton  reasoned  with  more  erudition,  and  Sheriock  certain- 
ly with  many  more  adventitious  advantages,  but  I  request  the 
*<  Great  Gun"  himself  to  lay  a  sermon  of  Smalley  side  by  side 
with  one  of  Sberiock's,  or  of  Tillotson's,  or  of  his  own,  if  he 
pleases ;  compare  them  by  paragraphs,  and  I  put  him  upon  bis 
honour,  as  a  gentleman,  where  I  am  happy  to  say  I  do  not  scru- 
ple him,  though  I  do  much  as  a  metaphysician,  to  say  which  of 
them  resembles  most  the  progress  of  Euclid  through  his  47th. 

There  is  scarcely  a  writer  who  carries  more  of  demcmstratioii 
through  every  successive  period;  nor  would  there  be  a  better 
test  of  this,  than  would  result  from  an  attempt  to  showvhere 
bis  argument  fails. 

Doctor  S.  Spring's  «  Moral  Disquisitions,"  at  the  very  aopad 
of  which  some  nervous  people,!  suppose,  will  fall  into  the  moral- 
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yhohki  18  the  last  thing  I  shall  mention.  This  small  book, 
■If  Vead  with  attention  and  candour,  will  not  fail  to  carry  convic- 
tidn  to  the  miod :  it  dwells  on  those  grand  points  in  which  New- 
Snf^and  dltiiuty  is  made  the  subject  of  censure.  But  its  liite 
hav  been  to  be  condemned  by  those  who  hare  not  read  i  t 

-  -There  are  many  writings  and  publications,  the  productions  of 
rmnch  younger  class  of  men,  which,  while  they  exhibit  hand- 
iohie 'specimens  of  classical  excellence,  maintain  and  fully  illns- 
frate'the  saAie' strain  of  sentiment  and' doctrine;  but  brevity 
%>rblds  their  enumeration.  New-England,  in  a  space  of  tWo 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  square,  has,  in  fact,  prodinced  more  ser- 
'nMms,  essays^  religious  tracts,  and  theological  pnbKcatioA'sj  and 
"flibse  which  are  respectable  and  important  in  their  kind,  than 
all  the  rest  of  America.  Nor  is  there  a  people  on  learth^  whose 
religiouB  tenets  are  better  known,  or  more  iably  defended.  Tet, 
we  are  solemnly  assured  by^  an  Anti'Hopkinsian  sectarian,  that 
th\»re  are  no  books,  documents f  &e.,  by  which  thei^  principles 
cim  bie  known. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  sUch  sect  of  people  on  earth  as 
'B^kinsiansj  and  1  would  to  God  there  had  never  been  such 
an  appellation  known  among  Christians  as  Calvinistd;  especial- 
ly, idthout  they  had  adopted  the  name  of  a  more  lovely  and 
C^hrist-like  man.  This  rage  for  nick-naming  sects,  and  exalting 
tile  opinions  and  authorities  of  men,  is  but  a  younger  shoot  of 
fte  grand  ap'ostacy. 

/Hie  hooks  and  writings  I  have  mentioned  in  the  very  imper- 
Yi^t  sketch  above,  are  not  censured  or  exploded,  on  account 
oir  their 'faults,  regarded  as  literary  productions ;  far  from  it: 
that  is  the' least  of  all  the  fears  of  their  adversaries.  On  the 
lidntraiy,  the  known  conviction  they  carry  with  them,  the 
force  of  Jkative  genius  they  evince,  and  the  spirit  of  piety  they 
breathe,  is  what  renders  them  so  much  dreaded,  and  is  the  real 
<6h]ie  to  the  Motive  of  those  unwearied  endeavours  to  keep  th^ 
out' of  sight,  and  to  hiss  them  into  silence. 
"'  tVrhaps  I  ought  not  to  close  so  copious  an  account  of  writers, 
without  saying  something  about  the  Investigator.  It  was  a  rule 
"tiith  the  Spectator,  that,  so  long  ab  he  was  unknown,  he  might 
vay*  what  he  pleased  of  himself;  might  even  applaud  his  own 
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writiogB  at  pleasare ;  and  he  often  did  it  I  see  no  reason  why 
I  have  not  the  Bame  right ;  and  perhaps  it  is  even  more  neeea- 
sary  for  rae  to  do  it,  than  it  was  for  him :  however  as  to  that,  I 
ihall  do  as  I  please.    In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  say  a  few  things. 

In  the  first  place,  they  may  say  many  unpleasant  things,  but 
they  cannot  say  I  am  not  a  writer.  As  a  proof  that  I  can  wHte, 
here  is  the  Triangle.  It  has  been  written,  and  it  will  be  read,  il 
will  spread  v  ide,  and  will  be  remembered.  In  the  second  place* 
this  thing  has  not  been  excited  merely  as  an  attack  on  error ; 
it  is  offered  to  the  public  as  a  detergent  to  an  intolerant,  bigot- 
ed, and  persecuting  spirit ;  as  a  diluent  to  the  moral  buckram 
with  which  some  minds  are  most  dreadfully  encased ;  as  a  re^ 
frigerent  to  the  calenture  of  ambition ;  as  an  emulgent  to  a  self- 
ish heart;  as  a  sudorific  to  the  sedative  frigidity  of  hatred;  as 
a  tonic  to  the  atony  of  {general  benevolence ;  as  a  laxative  to  the 
gripe  of  spiritual  pride :  in  fact,  as  a  universal  nostrum  against 
meddling  with  those  who  are  disposed  to  think  for  themselves. 
And,  from  concurrent  prognostics,  I  think  it  must  produce  ft 
good  effect. 

In  the  last  place,  the  Investigator  is  a  physiognomist ;  gives 
lectures  on  heads,  and  can  draw  portraits.  No  portrait  has  yet 
appeared,  though  I  perceive  some  rough  etchings  in  the  former 
series  have  been  readily  claimed.  One  thing  I  engage,  if  I 
hereafter  draw  a  portrait,  the  true  Bucephalus  will  instantly,  as 
of  old,  neigh  at  his  own  likeness. 

INVESTIGATOR. 


No.  ir. 

I  SAID,  in  a  former  number,  that  attempts  had  h^u  made  to 
excite  an  odium  against  Hopkiusianism.  To  many,  no  doubt, 
this  appears  an  unjust  accusation.  But  however  it  may  appear, 
it  is  true,  and  can  be  fully  vindicated.  They  say  that  Hopkin* 
sians  hold  that  a  Christian  ought  to  be  willing  to  be  damned. 
The  most  that  Hopkinsians  contend  for  is,  ikcU  there  may  he  a 
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time  when  a  Christian  may  fed  in  his  heart  to  acquiesce  in  the 
Justine  of  Godj  even  though  God  should  east  him  off  for  erer. 
Let  as  ej^amine  thiB  point. 

The  clamours  on  this  subject  are  too  absurd  and  ridiculous 
to  be  heard  with  patience.  I  said  perhaps  enough  in  a  former 
number;  but  I  will  here  repeat,  that  the  Hopkinsians  hold  no 
more,  relative  to  this  matter,  than  must  be  admitted  by  all  who 
believe  in  divine  providence. 

Their  teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  insisting  much  on  the  doc- 
trine of  submission  to  the  divine  will ;  which,  I  hope,  will  not 
be  considered  as  an  error.  They  hold,  that  all  rational  crea- 
tures ought  to  feel  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  Grod.    But 

■ 

resignation  implies  holiness,  and  God  has  manifested  it  to  be 
his  will,  that  holy  creatures  should  be  happy.  A  holy  creature, 
therefore^  is  not  required  to  be  willing  to  be  damned,  because 
it  is.  not  God's  will  that  he  should  be  damned.  They  dwell 
mutiii  on  this  point,  that  every  real  Christian  entertains  a  strong 
sense  of  his  own  desert,  and  of  the  justice  of  God,  in  his  condem- 
nation, as  a  sinner ;  and  they  believe  that  a  Christian  may  be 
rightly  disposed  towards  God,  t.  e.  may  love  him  supremely  be- 
fore he  has  any  evidence  that  God  will  save  him.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  the  converted  sinner  sees,  and  fully  acquiesces  in, 
the  justice  of  God :  nay,  is  often  heard  to  say,  '*  I  feel  that 
God  would  be  just  in  my  condemnation ;  I  feel  and  know  that 
I  deserve  his  wrath ;  and  I  see  clearly  the  beauty  and  the  glory 
of  lus  justice,  as  well  as  of  his  mercy." 

The  elements,  and  every  point  in  this  whole  business,  are  now 
before  the  reader,  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  set  of  definite  pro- 
positions, which,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  will  here  set 
down. 

1.  Every  rational  creature  ought  to  feel  perfect  resignation 
to  the  will  of  God.     Will  any  one  deny  this  ? 

2.  Perfect  resignation  to  God's  will  implies  holiness,  i.  e. 
loTQ  to  God. 

&  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  creatures  who  love  him  shall  not 
b0'  miserable.    This  wiH  not  be  denied. 
^  <<V. Every  good  man  has  a  strong  sense  of  the  justice  of  God 
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in  his  <M>ndemDat]On  as  a  nnner,  for  without  this  he  would 
have  no  idea  of  grace  in  his  salvation.    This  cannot  be  denied. 

The  promise  of  Qod  to  save  a  believer,  bj^  grace,  cannot 
diminish  that  beKever^s  sense  of  his  own  desert.  Even  pardon 
clearly  implies  the  justice  of  punishmenti  or  else  there  can  be 
no  grace  in  pardon. 

5.  The  Christian  may  feel  rightly  disposed  towards  God  and 
his  government,  that  is,  may  love  God,  before  he  has  an  evi- 
dence that  God  will  save  him.  This  is  out  of  the  /rtor^gle,  and 
will  be  denied.  But  I  beg  the  reader,  as  he  values  the  Irotfay 
to  attend  with  candour  to  this  point.  It  may  affect  his  own  re- 
li^on  and  hopes  more  than  he  is  aware  of.    This  proposition 

■ 

is  denied,  because  it  militates  against  the  grand  fortress  and 
strong  hold  of  what  I  call  selfishness. 

I  justify  the  proposition  by  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  real  Christian  may  judge  incorrectly  of  his  or^ty^ez- 
ercises  and  feelings.  They  may  be  of  the  right  kind,  wiRiont 
his  having  any  degree  of  confidence  in  them.  Thus  I  have  no 
doubt  it  happens,  that  many  a  converted  soul  does  not  come  to 
a  due  estimate  of  his  exercises  towards  God,  for  hours,  n^, 
days  and  months  after  his  conversion.  He  has  the  feelings  of 
a  child,  but  no  confidence  in  those  feelings.  It  is  a  very  rare 
thing  that  a  renewed  sinner  is  able  to  say,  '^  This  is  faitli — ^tids 
is  love — this  is  holiness-^I  am  bom  again,'*  immediately,  tile 
first  moment  after  his  regeneration.  When  I  see  a  christian 
come  forward  in  that  manner,  I  am  doubtful,  and  have  reason 
(o  fear  be  is  deluded.  Nor  will  he  t»e  very  ready  to  give  in  to 
the  opinion  of  any  one  who  may  officiously  tell  him,  he*  is' a 
renewed  man ;  and  such  persons  there  are  always  at  hand.  He 
will  perhaps  say,  **  I  think  I  love  Qod — I  seem  to  perceive  tUe 
glory  and  fulness  of  Christ,  but  the  matter  is  too  important ;  I 
fear  I  am  mistaken."  ■  * 

2.  The  Christian's  confidence  of  salvation  is  not  thecabsey 
but  the  effect,  of  hi&  love  to  God.  There  is  not  a  more  iktal 
error  In  the  church,  and  to  the  souls  of  men,  than  the  suppiod- 
tion,  that  the  sinner  l)egins  to  love  God  in  consequence  of  dis- 
covering that* God  is  going  to  save  him.  The  thing  itself  speafts 
and  shows  sheer  selfishness,  with  the  broadest  grip.     I  am 
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^ixoased  that  the  bare  Buggestion  ghouki  not  exeite  alarm  and 
auspidoni  diBtmst  and  aversion.  What  says  our  Sa?iour  ?  ",  If 
.  ye  love  them  that  love  you,  what  thank  have  ye  ?"  Do  not 
,  even  sumera  lo?e  those  that  love  them  1  Such  a  kind  of  love 
.!•  no  sign  of  grace.  That  which  I  feel  towards  God,  when  I 
lee  that  he  will  save  me,  is  gratitude.  Nothing  can  be  more 
liertain  than  that  all  the  wicked  on  earth,  and  that  all  the  devils 
mheUy  could  they  discover  that  God  was  goidgto  make  them 
eternally  happy,  would  love  him  for  it,  would  feel  very  grateful, 
jronld  thmk  him  a  very  good  being.  Let  those  who  trust  in  such 
a  kind  of  love  to  God  be  assured,  that  their  foundation  is  sand. 

3.  The  nature  of  that  love,  which  is  due  to  God  from  all 
cceatures,  shows,  with  the  brightness  of  a  sunbeam,  that  it  is  fieir 
above  gratitude,  or  any  return  or  reflection  of  kindness.  What 
is  the  ground  of  the  most  perfect  and  exalted  friendship  among 
men  ?  Is  it  a  mere  requital  of  kindness,  a  reflection  of  inter- 
tit  1  Does  it  rest  on  the  narrow  ground  of  reciprocal  benefits  ? 
b  it  not  grounded  on  the  high  and  estimable  qualities  which 
two  persons  may  discover  in  each  other  ?  What  if  General 
Waahington  had  reprieved  a  criminal  from  death,  or  paid  his 
lansom,-  would  that  criminal  perceive  in  that  generous  act 
the  highest  and  utmost  ground  of  respect  1  Robespierre,  or 
Oateline,  might  have  done  him  the  same  kindness.  In  truth, 
alithat  God  has  done  for  one  sinner  bears  no  more  proportion  to 
the  grounds  of  regard  discoverable  in  his  nature  and  character, 
than  a  single  grain  of  sand  bears  to  the  universe.    Hence, 

4.  Love  to  God  is  not  the  effect  or  consequence  of  faith ;  it 
Is  coeval  with  it,  nay,  it  is  in,  and  belongs  to  the  nature  of 
bith.  Faith  without  love  is  good  for  nothing — Is  dead — ^is  no 
.better  than  the  faith  of  devils.  As  there  can  be  no  holiness  in 
the  heart  previous  to  love,  and  as  nothing  can  be  acceptable  to 
Ck>d  without  holiness,  we  may  rest  assured  that  holiness  is  not 
only  a  concomitant,  but  a  constituent  of  faith. 

.  It  may  further  be  observed,  that  consequent  on  regeneration 
tiiere  can  be  no  earlier  exercise  of  heart  than  love  to  God;  and, 
)  leave  it  to  the  acute  and  able  theolo^an  to  say,  whether  he 
(NUk  perceive  any  thing  in  regeneration  itself,  but  a  change  of 
hwrt  from  hatred  to  the  love  of  God.    But  by  love,  here,  I 
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ttMnr  not  oiAf  tli«  ^eeC,  bot  the  cftimi }  fiot  oitly  tl»^  etinAtitf 
bat  the  ageiicj  bj  which  it  is  prodoeed,  that  is,  ^  Ih^  tove  ti 
606  fibed  abroad  it  the  heart,  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  «  For  het. 
fhaft  dwelleth  in  lore,  dv^eHefb  io  God,  aeid  God  in'hiiii*^' 

I  haTe,  I  troflC,  sbowA,  that  Ioto  to  God  is  aot  the  effect  at 
faith/  'the  ar|:««deiil6  might  iitdeed  hate  been  attipli6ed,  bat 
that  I  deem  unnecetBiieryi  tilt  I  shall  see  stronger  reasons  brong^ 
itgainst  tbtoi.  And^  tf  the  love  of  God  be  considered  object^ 
rrely,  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  cannot  arise  frosK  a  confletieii' 
thai  God  is  going  to  saVe  the  sinner.  This,  indeed,  has  be0» 
already  stated,  bnt  the  importance  given  to  this  point  by  thd* 
dSspafe  before  ns,  renders  it  necessary  to  be  more  explieit- 

^e  imregenertfte  tiian  fs  in  a  state  of  cc^demnafion,  d^ 
conrfepe,  he  hiis  no  e^denUe  to  beliere  that  God  will  saYehim.  If 
fegeneratren  be  an  inetantaneoos  work,  which  those  admit  witii 
whem  I  am  at  nsae,  a  moment  of  time  does  net  intervene  be* 
hireen  the  tet  sinful  exercise  of  the  nnregenerate,  and  the  first 
holy  exercise  of  the  regenerate  mah,  or  love  to  God :  iv  a  ma* 
inent  he  finds  himself  k»ving  Qodf  anod  feeh  delight  in  the 
ereisoi.  .  The  first  inteRectoat  apprehensions  of  0he  nem 
are  allowed  to  be  varrcms,  by  most  orthodox  divines^  eUa* 
well  ae  new:  and  this  must  be  allowed  from  tlie  natnre  of  tiid 
cage,  and  is  confirmed  by  constant  experience.  I  seldom  eve# 
heard  two  Christians  relate  having  had  similar  appreheasion% 
either  in  the  first  moments,  or  first  boors  or  days,  of  their  Ghri^ 
tian  experience.  Their  first  views  may  be  supposed  to  taittl 
their  complexion  very  much  from  their  state  of  knowledge,  and 
general  habits  of  thinking.  But  though  these  cases  donbtlesi 
embrace  an.  endless  variety,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe^  that 
God  is  the  grand  object  of  their  apprehension ;  and  that  tbem« 
selves  are  generally,  if  not  entirely,  oat  of  the  question^Ljondaai 
tiiought  of. 

I  first  mention  the  case  of  those  persons  who  pretend  to  d0 
tecollection  of  the  time  of  their  conversion;  and  many  suoii 
Were  are  who  give  abundant  evidence  of  piety.  Tiiough  the^ 
dRd  not  know  it,  there  was  a  time  when  they  were  renewed  by 
the  Holy  Ghost:  no  thought  occurred  to  them,  however,  that 
tb^  were  bom  again,  or  were  going  to  be  saved;  so  far  fron^ 
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X,  dmt  If:  ior  onf  bud  toM  tiicte  flicjr  were  duMiuw,  tbey 
woaM  luiTe  Bptuned  the  idea,  and  would  have  said,  ^  jpm  AatUsr- 
•ad  dacdve  me."  What  may  we  sappow  were  their  exereiaea 
dnrifig  this  time  ?  Whj»  at  times  they  had  clear  aod  afieotii^ 
viewa  of  the  loTcIinefle  and  glory  of  God,  of  the  person  and 
character  of  Christy  of  his  fulness  and  aU-suiBciency  as  a  Sar 
Tiaor ;  but^  then,  they  dare  not  trust  to  these  Tiews  and  fedinga. 

t'BC^  mention  the  case  of  such  as  soppose  they  know  the 
^me  of  their  converuon.  What  were  their  first  views?  '^Hiere 
was  a  God  ;-r-he  was  an  infinitely  loyely  and  escellent  being. 
Thto  worid  was  bis,' — all  nature  was  beautiful  and  glorions;-— 
all  creatures  seemed  io  praise  bim.  The  Bible  was  a  new  book. 
Vkere  was  a  Christ  willing  and  able  to  save  the  vilest  amier. 
The  gospel  ivaa  free ;  the  fault  was  all  in  the  sioner.^  And  I 
declare  to  the  reader,  that  not  one  only,  nor  two,  nor  ten  per- 
sofis  baT«  I  heard  say,  that  their  view  of  Christ's  snffieiaicy 
wa4  enchy  thai  they  thought  they  could  persuade  their  friends 
immediately  to  embrace  him. 

But  while  the  new-bom  Christian  had  these  views,  what  of 
Uawelf  f  Did  it  occur  to  him,  at  the  very  first  instant,  that  God 
vas  going  to  save  him,  and,  therefore,  that  he  loved  God  for  it  1 

Was  it  his  very  first  apprehension  that  he  should  be  saved ; 
and  was  that  the  cause  of  his  joy  and  love  1  The  idea  ia  shock- 
hagf  and  from  my  soul,  I  believe,  is  revolting  to  every  piona 
milid ;  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  a  Chrutian  on  earth  whose  re- 
eolleetioB  of  his  own  esperience  will  confirm  it  I  readily 
gcaaty  the  Christianas  first  apprehennon  may  be  of  the  Saviour; 
biA  tben  it  will  be  of  him  asthe  son  of  God.  '^  If  thon  belie  vest 
in  thine  heart  that  God  has  raised  up  Jesus  Christ  firom  the 
load,  thou  Shalt  he  saved."  ''  But,"  said  Christ  to  Peter, 
^  whom  do  ye  say  that  I  am  1"  '^Thon  art  the  Son  of  God; 
thou  art  the  king  of  Israel."  <*  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Baijona; 
flesh  aod  blood  hath  not  revealed  this  unto  thee,  but  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.''  ^ 

~  Christ's  person,  character,  and  work,  together,  form  the  great 
ol^t  of  fttth;  the  assent  of  the  understanding,  and  cordialcon- 
kent  of  the  heart  to  it,  form  the  exercise.  But  the  notion  of 
appropriating  iaith,  so  called,  i.  e.  that  Christ  died  for  me,  and 
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laying  this  as  the  ground  and  motiye  of  my  lore  to  Ohrnti  MSif 
prior  to  it,  and  these  points,  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of 
particular  atonement,  make  out  a  dead  faith  and  selfish  Ioto  i» 
the  Christian,  and  an  innocent  unbelief  to  the  sinner. 

To  perceive  beauty,  is  to  love.  Whatever  the  soufs  first  ap^ 
prehension  of  God  is,  it  Is  attended  with  a  coeval  perceptioftof 
his  glorious  excellence  and  beauty.  I  wish  the  candid  and  in- 
genuous reader  to  observe  that  aets,  in  no  case,  are  the  proper 
objects  of  love.  A  series  of  great  actions  indicate  a  great  be- 
ing; but  it  is  not  the  actions,  but  the  actor  we  love.  But  a  good 
action  done  to  me  indicates  no  more  goodness  than  as  though  it 
were  done  to  some  other  man.  I  ought,  in  fact,  to  love  GKmI 
as  much  for  doing  good  to  my  neighbour  as  to  myself;  and 
this  I  certainly  shall  do,  if  I  '^  love  my  neighbour  as  isyself.*^ 
If  this  be  not  correct,  let  its  error  be  made  out. 

This  brings  into  view  an  idea  of  what  is  usually  termed  dirin^ 
ieresfed  love,  against  which  a  more  unreasonable  clamour  hav 
been  raised,  and  jastified  by  more  ridiculous  shifts,  and  moro 
groundless  and  shameless  arguments,  than  are  usually  seen 
marshalled  in  the  field  of  controversy.  Be  it  admitted,  thou^lt 
is  by  no  means  always  true,  that  the  new*bofn  soul's  first  appi^^ 
hension  is  of  Christ — ^his  first  exercise  of  love  is  towards  ChridtS^ 
yet  there  is  no  otherwise  an  act  of  appropriation  than  what  iir 
implied  iu  the  perception,  **  that  the  Saviour  is  infimtely  gioritf 
ous  and  excellent,  williug,  and  all-snfiScient  to  save;  the  chiefesi 
among  ten  thousand,  and  altogether  lovely."  He  looks  np^  tty 
God,  and  beholds  him  a  God  of  love,  ruling  his  kingdom  witfi 
perfect  goodness;  that  all  creatures  are  safe ;  that  aU  interesCii' 
committed  to  him  are  secure.  It  does  not,  at  this  dmcj  occur* 
to  him  that  he  is  bom  again,  or  shall  be  saved.  His  mind  i» 
filled  with  objects  infinitely  more  glorious  and  majestic  thain? 
any  consideration  of  his  own  interest  or  salvation.  And,'al^ 
though  a  great  leader  of  the  Triangular  scheme  has  lately  caio^- 
tioned  his  hearers,  from  his  pulpit,  to  be  aware  of  that  *<  baae 
and  absurd  philosophy^  which  ought  noi  to  be  dignified  bytk^ 
name  of  philosophy^  which  teaches  men  to  leave  their  own  hs^^ 
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fii9U9  ond  miereit  out  of  the  quuiUm  ^  yet  it  u  f  troth  whicb 
CTery  Christian  should  know  and  feel,  that  a  view  of  the  glory 
of  Qod  shining  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  breaking  forth  on 
the  mind  of  the  sinner,  and  especially  for  the  first  timOi  will 
leave  him  little  room  to  think  of  his  own  dear  self,  or  of  his  in- 
terest or  salvation. 

Job  seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  of  that  base  and  absurd  phi- 
lesophy  when  he  said,  "  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee,  wherefore  I  abhor  my- 
self, and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.''  David,  also,  had  much  of 
ttiat  philosophy  when  he  exclaimed,  **  when  I  consider  the 
heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  stars,  winch 
thou  bast  made,  Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him  r  &c. , 

In  that  solemn  hour  a  sense  of  the  vileness  and  desert  of  sin 
fallaupon  the  renewed  soul  with  the  weight  of  mountains;  he 
k  amazed  at  the  mercy  that  has  preserved  him,  and  he  ez- 
clums,  with  all  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  and  energies  of  his 
soul,  "  God  would  be  lovely  if  he  should  cast  me  off  for  ever." 
How  little  19  he  inclined,  at  that  time,  or  any  other  time,  to 
seise  upon  some  divine  promise,  and  boldly  and  arrogantly 
Uneaten  to  keep  Christ  to  his  word.  I  use  this  phrase  because 
it  was  very  recently  used  by  another  Triangular,  who  boldly 
•shorted  his  Christian  hearers  to  keep  Christ  to  his  mord^  i.  e. 
to  make  him  fulful  his  promises. 

Alas!  whither  does  this  strain  of  Antinomiaoism  tend?  What 
hftvock  It  has  already  made,  and  what  ruin  it  threatens !  But  is 
there  need  to  exhort  mankind  to  be  more  selfish  ?  is  there  ground 
to  foar  that  they  will  not  interpret  the  bible  sufficiently  favoura- 
ble to  their  own  characters  and  state  ?  Shall  they  be  exhorted,  If 
I, may  so  say,  to  toe  the  mark,  and  challenge  the  Saviour  to 
eome  and  meet  them  upon  his  peril  ?  Let  that  great  master  in 
Israel  be  assured,  that  he  need  be  under  no  apprehensions  lest 
hie  hearers  shall  not  be  suffidlentlj^  alive  to  their  own  interest 
smd  happiness*  They  vrill  do  that  in  obedience  to  man's  ruling 
INMsion. 

*  Dr.  Masoiu 
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I  lifkTe  dwelt  long  on  ^  aobjcct ;  have  gone  earrfnlbr  erer; 
tbat  ground  pointed  at  with  so  much  bcofd,  and  regarded  wil|i> 
fo  mqcb  terror.  It  amopotB  to  this ;  that  a  man  und^  the  19- 
0qence  of  clear  views  of  God  and  his  governmenti  and  of  bis, . 
01^  exceeding  vileneess  all  wliich  he  naay  have  without  lu^. 
certain  evidence  of  his  own  good  estate,  may  fulljr  acquiesc#,  io 
the  justice  of  0od — may  s^e  that  God  would  be  Jpst  in  castlpK 
turn  off,  and  may  leel  as  though  he  could  love  and  adore  Godf 
if  he  in  fact  should  do  it  Some  writers,  called  Hop^sif^ 
may  have  dwelt  particularly  on  thb  point,  but  it  is  a  matter 
which  bas  no  necessary  connexion  with  Hopkinsianism*^ 
found  in  old  writers  as  well  as  new.  Devils  who  are  now 
suffering  the  wrath  of  God,  are  under  the  same  obligation  io 
love  and  adore  him  as  the  angels  of  light  in  heaven.  If  be- 
cause he  is.  punishing  them,  they  have  a  right  to  hate  and 
abhor  him,  then  they  certainly  do  right  in  making  war  on  bis 
kingdom. 

The  reason  why  such  a  clamour  is  raised  against  this  idea  is^ 
because  men  canlaot  endure  the  thought  that  the  glory  and  ho- 
nour of  God  should  be  preferred  to  the  happiness  of  a  wicked 
man. 

No  Hopkinsian  on  earth  ever  held,  or  pretended,  that  a  wil- 
lingness to  be  damned  constitutes  a  habitual  exercise  of  the 
Christian ;  for  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  a  real  Cbristiaa 
should  be  damned ;  it  would  be  revolting  against  jGod's  wjH^ 
and  every  Christian  knows  it ;  but  the  willingness-  contended 
for  is  restricted  to  those  moments,  while,  as  yet,  the  regenerate 
man  has  do  certain  evidence  that  he  is  a  Christian,  or  that  Qoi 
will  save  him,  yet  still  he  loves  God,  aed  is,  of  course,  willii^ 
that  God  s  will  shall  be  done.  I  believe  I  am  understoodt  afid 
if  so,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  on  this  ground,  the  Hopl^ipsian  ia 
willing  to  be  at  issue  with  bis  adversary. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  a  man  can  love  God  before  he  bas 
evidence  that  God  will  sav§  hini;  the  point  is  settled ;  that  pm. 
ought  so  to  do,  nay,  that  those  ought  so  to  do  who  know  be 
never  will  save  them,  few  will  dare  to  deny :  and  this,  I  fbiak, 
to  the  discerning  mind,  shows  what  the  proper  motive  of  love 
to  God  is.  Saints  and  angels  do,  in  fact,  love  God  for  the 
same  reason  for  which  wicked  men  and  devils  are  bound  io 
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loT»  UiDi  Tis.  beemte  he  Is  infinitely  excell^tft  ttd  worthy  to 
beloved. 

Whether  a  Christian  can  feel  ifnlling  to  be  an  enemy  to  God 
for  ever,  has  no  connexion  widi  this  entire  discussion,  since  the 
wUHtignegs  to  saffer,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  relates 
wholly  to  the  penalty  of  God's  law,  and  not  to  a  transgression 
ef  it  The  breath  and  words,  therefore,  spent  60  that  idea  are 
wholly  wasted,  and  the  terrible  blows  often  given  to  it,  are 
^eait  ont  to  a  shadow. 


iNYESTIGATOR. 


No.  III. 


A  CONTRAST. 


I.«  Iten  Are  condemned  for 
the  jun  of  Adam. 

9;  Men  have  a  natural  or 
plQnioal  incapacity  to  obey 
God. 

S.  Christ  made  atonement, 
or  propitiation,  for  none  bdt 
the  elect. 

4.  The  gospel  invites  none 
tat  flie  elect  to  come  to  Christ 

5,  None  but  the  elect  are 
under  obligation  to  believe  in 
Christ. 

,6.,  The  elect  are  not  bound 
to  believe  io  Christ  till  he 
ibows'  them  that  he  will  save 
lliem. 


1.  Men  are  condemned  for 
their  own  transjgressions. 

St.  Men  have  no  inability  to 
obey  God  but  what  arises  from 
want  of  ioctination,  or  wilL 

5.  Christ  made  atonement, 
or  propitiation,  for  all  man* 
kind. 

4.  The  gospel  invites  all 
mankind  to  come  to  Christ 

5«  All  who  hear  the  gospel 
are  under  obligation  to  believe 
in  Christ, 

6.  Eveiy  sinner  who  hears 
the  gospel  is  bound  to  believe 
as  much  at  one  time  as  an* 
other. 
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Hence, 
7.  No  man  will  be  condemn- 
ed at  last  for  unbelief,  because 
tiie  elect  will  all  beliere— 


For, 
8.  Faith  consists  in  believ- 
ing  that  Christ  died  for  me. 


Hence, 

9.  Those  for  whom  Christ 
did  not  die,  cannot  believe  he 
died  for  them,  unless  tbey  can 
believe  what  is  not  true;  there- 
fore, they  cannot  be  condemn- 
ed for  unbelief. 

Moreover, 

10.  Faith  is  neither  an  exer- 
cise of  the  will  nor  understand- 
ing, but  a  dimne  principle. 


II.  The  Christian  begins  to 
love  Christ  when  he  finds 
Christ  will  save  him,  and  that 
is  the  true  motive  of  his  love. 

Wherefore, 
12*  Saving  faith  is  before, 
and,  of  course,  without  love  to 
God,  or  holiness,  unless  holi- 
ness be  different  from  love* 

13.  A  Christian  cannot  be 
disinterested — the  interest  of 
aelf  must  be  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  moving  spring  of  all  his 
actions— even  of  his  religion. 


Hence,        ..^ 

7.  All  who  hear  tiie 
pel  and  do  not  belieye. 
be  condemned  for  their  \ 
lief— 

For, 

8.  Faith  consists  in  ^  ri 
ing  and  resting  on  Chriat  i 
for  salvation,  as  he  is  oi 
in  the  gospel." 

Hence, 

9.  As  Christ  died  Ibr  all] 
any  sinner  who  hears  ttie 
pel  can  receive  and  rei 
him  alone  for  salvation ;  t 
fore,  any  unbeliever  wiJ 
condemned. 

Moreover, 

10.  Faith  is  an  exeroiae 
of  the  will  and  understan 
and  a  divine   principk 
phrase  without  an  idea. 

11.  The  Christian  begb 
love  Christ  before  he  ki 
he  will  save  him,  and  loves 
for  other  and  higher  reasoi 

Wherefore, 

12.  Saving  faith  is  lov 
its  very  nature,  and  is  a  1 
exercise,  because  love  la 
liness. 

IS.  A  shameless  and  li 
faced  confession,  as  unwo 
of  a  philoshpher  as  a  chilat 


Reader,  here  is  a  contrast  to  the  purpose ;  read  it,  and  bf 
fonished ;  and,  I  think,  you  cannot  but  be  astonished.  O  wre 
ed  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  liipd; 
selfish  Antinomianbm  ? 
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When  I  had  got  thns  fiur,  sickened  with  the  odiona  narrowneBi, 
the  grovelling  selfiahneBi  of  this  triangular  plaee,  I  dropped  my 
pw  and  retired  to  rest  ^  In  the  thoaghtB  and  viaionB  of  my 
liead  upon  my  bed,"  1  fancied  myself  travelling  alone,  through 
an  extensive  and  desolate  country ;  it  was  towards  night,  and 
being  on  foot,  I  seemed  weary  with  the  labours  of  a  long  day's 
travel ;  I  began  to  look  out  for  a  house  of  entertainment,  but 
coUld  discern  little  save  now  and  then  a  hamlet  of  unprombing 
aspect,  and  at  a  distauce  from  the  road.  At  length,  however, 
a  fiibric,  of  extraordinary  appearance,  drew  my  attention,  and, 
ail  I  approached,  a  signal,  near  the  gate,  gave  me  the  agreeable 
nqtice  tbat  it  was  a  public  house.  This  building  was  perfectly 
triangular,  resembling  an  obtuse  priBmatic  cone,  cut  perpendi- 
cular to  its  principal  axis,  standing  on  its  base,  rising  to  a  great 
elevation,  and  terminated  in  a  dpire.  It  was  very  pleasantly 
dtuated  on  the  point  of  junction  between  two  large  streams  of 
water^  and  appeared  like  a  place  of  great  traffick. 

r  perceived  much  company  in  the  house,  and,  on  entering,  a 
nian  immediately  presented  himself  whom  I  concluded  to  be 
the  landlord.  Hi»  body  was  exceedingly  corpulent  and  large, 
with  a  little  three-square  head,  and  eyes  very  sharp  and 
twinkling,  which  seemed  *^  to  look  at  one  another."*  How« 
ever,  he  received  me  with  a  smile,  and  on  asking  for  en- 
tertainment he  assented,  and  told  me  that  in  his  house  I  would 

■ 

find  accommodations.    The  company  were  all  strangers  to  me; 

•I 

nor  .did  I  ever  see  so  many  cross-eyed  people  together  before. 
I  Ijook  a  seat  by  myself,  and  waited,  with  some  impatience,  for 
mpper  But  my  curiosity  and  astonishment  were  equally  ex- 
dted  to  perceive,  that  not  only  the  house  itself,  but  every  thing 
iaiti  was  in  a  triangular  shape ;  the  doors  and  windows,  the 
rdionis  and  fireplaces,  all  exhibited  that  form.  The  chairs  and 
tables  were  tripods — the  plates  and  platters,  triangular  eon- 
eaves,  and  the  glasses  and  tumblers,  hollow  prisms;  but  every 
tfamg  elegant  in  its  kind,  and  highly  fiuished. 

At  length  supper  was  announced,  and  I  took  a  seat  at  a  three- 
eornered  table,  with  a  numerous  company,  who  seemed  as  well 

*  Genius  theologioe,  Nov!  Ebori. 
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(ileased  as  myself  at  the  sight  of  something  ediblif.  Weeafn^ 
menced  with  little  ceremony,  and  happening  to  sit  near  ^; 
master  of  the  house,  1  attempted  some  conversation  with  luqu 
He  waa.  affable,  communicative,  and  sententious,  as  .taTer|i' 
keepers  usually  are.  The  provision,  of  which  there  were  thre^' 
courses,  appeared  well,  but  hadj  I  thought,  somewhat  of  a:^p|^ 
culiar  taste.  I  called  for  pepper,  and  for  sak,  hut  still  it.di^ 
not  do;  and^  I  believe,  the  landlord  himself  perceived  that  mjr 
taste  was  not  well  suited.  At  length  he  said,  <*  give  me  leave,  sir, 
to  help  you  to  a  relish  which  I  think  you  will  like,  for  1  have 
never  had  one  at  my  table  who  did  not  admire  it." 

"  This,  sir,*'  continued  he,  '^  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fiEunon 
root  itithe  world  f  its  botanical  name  is  amor  sui;  it  is  a  yeff 
fine  root  for  the  table,  and  is  beginningta  be  cultivated  m  theae 
parts,  particularly  in  two  large  botanic  gardens j  whence  it  i|i 
sent  all  over  the  country,  and  they  find  it  very  profitable."? 
And  perceiving  he  had*  some  knowledge  in  botany,  while  he 
was  putting  some  of  it  on  my  plate,  I  asked  him  if  he  knew 
to  which  of  the  Linnean  classes  it  belonged.  He  said,  he  be- 
lieved it  was  to  the  Pantandria.  Whilst  I  was  recollectiiiK 
whether  Linnaeus  had  such  a  class,  he  said,  smiling,  ^  the-name- 
of  this  root  sounds  better  in  Latin  than  in' English';  it  wouJUl' 
hardly  do  to  give  it  a  translation. 

I  perceived  they  ate  of  it,  round  the  table,  by  spoonfuls  f 
^d^  the  liamdlbrd  said,  for  his  part,  he  could,  at  any  time,  mak* 
a-  mea^  of  it ;  in  fact,  wanted  nothing  else. 

For  the  first  moment,  I  thought  the  taste  of  the  amor  ttd 
very  agreeable.  It  had  a  racy  and  aromatic  gusto,  highly' 
grateful  to  the  palate;  but,  after  a  while,  it  began  to  bite  my 
tongue,  bum  my  lips^  draw  up  my  mouth,  contract  my  €e8K>pb«r 
gus;  and,  in  short,  the  more  I  tasted  it  the  worse  it  was.  It 
put  me  in  mind  of  Allen's  attempt  to  eat  the  olive.  A  g«itle- 
man,  near  me,  seeing  my  embarrassment,  observed  that,  Mk^ 
most  high-flavoured  things,  at  first,  it  seemed  rather  puBgesjt^ 
and  harsh ;  "  but,"  said  he,  ^  sir,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  soob 
be  fond  of  11."  A  sour  looking  robust  fellow,  whose  eye»  were 
almost  wrong  side  outwards,  declared  it  was  now  used  at  eveiy 
genteel  table,  and  he  never  saw  a  gentleman  but  what  liked  U. 
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«*  Wl^y"  said  he,  '*  in  Scotland,  my  natire  country,  Bbme  eiSL 
ii  the  ministerial  root,  because  so  very  convenient  to  cultivate 
on'  their  glebes;  it  succeeds  well  on  lands  which  will  produce 
itothing  else,  and  will,  in  this  country,  soon  be  thought  move 
valuable  than  the  potato ;  and  a  man  that  does  not  like  it  must 
bli  a  fool.''  He  further  added,  that  he  had  recommended  i^ 
irifh  great  success,  in  this  country ;  .that  he,  and  several  otherfif 
irere  determined  to  bring  it  into  general  cultivation  and  use. 

In  a  region  in  all  respects  so  perfectly  trigonal,  the  effect  was 
Wonderful.  I  could  not  repress  my  curiosity,  and  I  feared  I 
«hoDld  give  offence  by  appearing  to  inspect  the  various  little  ar- 
fiJBles  which  lay  about  my  plate,  not  to  say  that  a  three- square 
spoon  did  not  very  well  suit  my  mouth.  As  the  landlord  seem- 
ml  willing  to  converse,  I  at  last  summoned  sufficient  confidence 
to  juiform  him,  that  my  curiosity  and  admiration  had  been  not 
H  fittle  excited  at  the  very  singular  form  of  his  house  and  £m^ 
tf  ture ;  and  I  hoped  he  would  not  think  me  impertinent,  in  wish« 
fug  to  know  the  motive  for  adopting  this  figure. 

After  a  little  .pause,  with  a  serious  look,  he  replied,  that  I 
iraB  right  in  wishing  an  explanation,  and  that  no  offence  would 
betaken. 

**  This  mode  of  building,  sir,"  said  he,  ^<  I  have  received  from 
my  ancestors,  as  they  did  from  their's ;  and  you  must  know  it 
is  the  trae  primitive  Jbrm.  Our  first  and  grandest  maxim  b, 
HANsr  (p  admit  of  imwvaiion.  This  maxim  is  founded  in  the 
Act,  that  although  a  little  good  may  come,  yet  a  world  of  evil 
does  actually  come  from  innovations.  Why  sir,"  continued  he, 
#ith  increasing  earnestness,  **  all  the  bad  practices  in  the  whole 
world  are  but  innovations.  Satan  was  the  first  innovator^  and 
his  first  innovation  was  made  in  heaven  itself.  Then,  our  mo- 
Mbet  £ve  made  a  sad  innovation  on  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and 
diew  Adam,  our  father,  into  it.  All  human  knowledge,  sir, 
il'ibot  innovation  upon  man's  primitive  state,  which  was  pure 
%|lonuice ;  and  '  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion.' 

^  With  r^ard  to  this  house,  sir,  it  is  of  the  true  original,  un- 
cormpted  Tuscan  order.  Three  posts  were  first  set  on  the 
ffound,  and  their  tops  fastened  together:  some  say  ^tir,  but, 
Air,  I  say  dbree,  which  I  can  demonstrate  from  the  composition 
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and  resolation  of  forces ;  besideB,  three  Ib  the  siflipIeBt  fortt^Mid 
three  denotes  onion,  strength,  and  perfeotion;  it  is  a  mystieik 
OQB  number,  as  every  body  knows.  When  four-square  boiM» 
ings  «ame  in  fashion,  this  primitive  form  was  forced  to  flee  hitt^ 
the  wilderness,  just  as  the  true  church  did,  when  the  gnMl 
Whore  of  Babylon  usurped  her  place ;  and  they  vrill  remdn 
tiiere,  and  emerge  together."  He  paused  here,  and  waited 
for  my  reply. 

I  told  the  landlord,  he  had  satisfied  me  with  the  aeeotint  he 
had  given  of  his  house.  He  acknowledged^  that  ttiere  were 
some  inconveniences  attending  this  figure  of  tlungs ;  bnt,  theiti 
he  said,  that  the  beauty  and  charm  of  uniformity  carried  every 
thing  before  it ;  and,  for  his  part,  his  object  was  to  have  but  one 
standard:  every  thing  must  be  alike.  ''  But,  sir,**  said  he,  "  we 
carry  this  point  farther  than  you  imagine;  for  soon  after  car 
children  are  bom,  we  have  a  triangular  box,  or  hat,  if  yoa 
please,  made  for  their  heads,  which  they  wear  till  the  head 
grows  in  the  box  into  the  shape  we  wish ;  and,  as  they  grow  larger. 
We  enlarge  those  helmets  according  to  their  years,  till  at  length 
the  head  becomes  settled  in  the  shape  you  see  mine,  wMcA 
form  we  consider  as  highly  favourable  to  acuteness  of  intel- 
lect. I  then  noticed,  that  the  os  Jrontis  and  os  ocdpitis  of  his 
head  formed  the  upper  angles,  and  his  chin  the  lower ;  so  that 
the  top  of  the  head  formed  the  base,  and  the  chin  the  apex.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening,  I  had  opportunity  to  see  that  all  his 
numerous  children  had  heads  of  the  same  form  as  their  father:* 
indeed,  Lavater  admifd,  that  straight  lines  in  the  skull  indicate 
strength  and  decision. 

I  perceived  that  this  innkeeper  was  a  mystic,  had  studied  in 
the  occult  sciences,  and  was  even  acquainted  with  the  cabalistiji 
doctrines.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  ^*  the  form  of  all  things  about  m^ 
is  founded  in  much  deeper  reasons  than  you  probably  ima^oe^ 
You  know,  doubtless,  that  infinite  perfection  can  only  eubekC 
in  a  triune  being.  Among  intellectual  creatures,  there  are  bat 
three  grand  orders,  angels,  men,  and  devils :  there  are,  in  dl 
existence,  but  three  kinds,  spirit,  matter,  and  mixed.     Thj 

*  *'  What  do  the  oM  dkines  say  about  it  ?" 
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heavenly  regions  are  divided  into  three  proTinceff,  the  fir&t^  m* 
coBd,  and  third  heavens :  duration  has  ihr/e  niodificationB,  pre- 
aent,  past,  and  Tuture.    Adam's  race  are  all  in  one  of  three 
tebitations,  earth,  heaven,  or  hell :  every  man  has  three  im- 
|Mirtant  states,  in  the  body,  out  of  the  body,  and  again  in  the 
xasorrection  state.    Every  solid  substance  in  nature  has  three 
^dtanenslons,  length,  breadth,  and  height     But,"  continued  he, 
*'  to  come  near  to  the  point,  you  must  be  one  sicte  of  a  line,  on 
|he  other  side,  or  else  exactly  on  it ;  and,  as  for  the  properties 
of  the  triangle,  philosophers,  from  the  days  of  Euclid,  and  long 
before,  until  now,  have  never  been  able  to  explore  them.     By 
the  triangle,  the  mariner  guides  his  ship  across  the  ocean,  the  sur- 
veyor measures  the  earth,  and  the  astronomer  the  heavens.   In 
A  word,  I  take  the  triangle  to  be  the  symbol  of  strength,  wis- 
ikim,  and  perfection ;  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that 
.the  soul  of  man  is  a  perfect  spiritual  triangle." 
'    Perceiving  his  enthusiasm,  equal  to  that  of  Dr.  Primrose  for 
BKonogamy,  or  Don  Quixote  for  chivalry,  I  nodded  assent  to  his 
arguments,  and  presently  desired  I  might  be  shown  my  lodg- 
ings. The  landlord  here  informed  me,  that  his  beds,  which  were 
9QOierons,  were  all  pre-occupicd ;  and,  unless  I  could  accept 
.of  a  fellow  lodger,  he  could  make  no  arrangement  that  would 
be  convenient.    In  fact,  he  said,  his  usual  custom  was  to  put 
ibree  in  each  bed,  corresponding  to  the  three  sides  of  the  tri- 
imgle ;  when,  in  order  to  avoid  mixing  head  and  feet,  each  one 
must  bend  himself  into  the  true  figure.    I  assented,  however, 
to  take  one,  and  a  gentleman  present  ascended  with  me  to  the 
chamber,  of  which,  I  understood,  there  were  about  20  or  30  in 
jhahoDBe.    But  here,  a  difficulty  arose :  the  bed  was  a  perfect 
tHaogler  and  so  scanty,  that  even  the  sides  of  it  were  not  as 
long  aa  its  intended  occupants ;  however,  each  of  us  took  an 
mgle  for  our  heads,  and  let  our  feet  contend  in  the  remaining 
•ai^e ;   and  they  were  antipodes,  with  a  witness.     A  query 
Krose»  whether  these  were  not  the  beds  spoken  of  in  scripture, 
priiere  it  says^  *'  their  bed  is  shorter  than  that  one  may  stretch 
Ufflself  upon  it,  and  their  covering  narrower  than  that  he  can 
wrap  himself  therein." 
My  fellow  lodger  told  me  fiiat  the  landlord  was  invincible  in 
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fiiiB  whim»  that  he  would  have  every  bed  io  Ids  boase  of  di^ 
luime  sice  and  shape ;  that  it  happened,  not  long  since,  that  soiiHi 
gentlemen  travelling,  who  had  portable  bedsteads  with  them  of 
the  usual  form,  had  put  up  there,  and,  for  their  own  convenience; 
bad  erected  and  prepared  their  own  beds.  The  landlord,  iSnd* 
ing  it  out,  went  up  to  their  chamber  in  a  rage,  and  by  the  aid 
of  his  servants,  drew  them  out  of  bed,  threw  their  furniture  out 
of  the  window,  and  expelled  them  from  his  house.* 

Our  situation  was  such  as  promised  little  comfort ;  but  being 
weary,  I  soon  fell  asleep,  and  had  the  following  very  extraor- 
dloary  dream,  which  may  be  called  a  dream  two  stories  hig|h, 
or  Somnium  in  Somnio, 

I  fancied  myself  in  a  region  of  great  darkness,  saving  what 
dubious  light  arose  froQi  distant  fires,  whose  pale  and  curling 
flames  immediately  brought  to  my  mind  the  Tartarean  lake. 
Before  I  could  look  round  me  a  second  time,  a  peal  of  thunder 
shook  all  the  region,  and  a  glare  of  light  showed  me  thousands 
of  beings  seated  round  a  vast  ampbitbeatre  facing  a  central 
throne.  The  lofty  arches  of  Fandamonium,  sustained  on  pillan 
of  gold,  and  illuminated  by  corruscatiops  of  fiame,  from  tbft 
burning  lake,  resembled  a  strjicture  of  solid  fire.  The  perpe^- 
tual  noise  of  distant  thunders  and  tempests,  which  shook  i\ik 
fabric,  prevented  my  bearing  the  debates  and  consultattonii; 
ilit  length,  however*  a  voice  more  shrill  than  the  londest 
trumpet  reached  my  ear.  '^  Repair  to  your  stations,  and 
discharge  your  duties,  or  the  city  is  lost  to  my  kingdong^ 
Shew  yourselves  worthy  of  your  prince,  and^  since  it  is  the 
will  of  fate  that  you  contend  against  ja  superior  foe,  ac- 
quire fame  by  boldness  and  perseverance.  Address  yourselves 
to  every  individual,  and  yield  to  nothing  but  almighty  powjBft 
Be  offi  and  let  us  see 

What  reinforcement  we  can  gain  from  hope  '-  ^^*-^'' 

If  not,  what  resolution  from  despair."  '' 


•        V 


The  session  was  closed  in  a  manner  not  very  agreeafa^^^ 
jgpectators  in  the  gallery,  for  no  sooner  was  the  last  wocdjpdrpr 

*  He  would  not  endure  them,  *^tto,  not  for  an  hour/' 
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tfranced,  than  the  vast  assembly  rose  with  a  noise  and  rapicEty 
^qual  to  the  explosion  of  a  thousand  magazines  of  powder; 
and  each  one,  in  departing,  resembled  the  track  of  a  meteor,  i 
knpw  not  what  became  of  me,  till,  some  time  after,  I  found  my- 
self walking  down  the  park  on  that  side  next  to  Broadway^ 
wheD|  as  usaal,  many  peop^le  were  moving  up  and  down  the 
street  The  sun  from  his  meridian  throne  smiled  with  peculiar 
radiance,  and  the  prospect  was  gay  and  interesting.  What  most 
engaged  my  attention  was  innumerable  winged  genii,  drest  io 
the  robes  of  Iris,  with  golden  drapery  floating  around  them, 
which  seemed  soft  as  air,  and  'in  a  long  traio  gradually  melted 
into  the  invisible  beam  of  the  sun.  One  of  these  flew  merrily 
about  the  head  of  each  person  I  saw,  keeping  pace,  as  they 
walked,  and  acted  much  Hke  bees  when  busied  in  extracting 
the  melliflnous  dew  from  the  heads  of  clover  in  a  meadow : 
iQmetimes  at  one  ear,  and  then  at  the  other,  sometimes  for  a 
moment  perching  on,  then  vaulting  over,  and  flying  round  the 
head.  The  ladies*  large  bonnets  appeared  to  form  for  them  a 
{^easing  vehicle,  resembling  an  airy  chariot  below,  and,  when 
fliOB  perched,  they  might  be  mistaken  for  a  lofty  and  elegant 
plqme.  Excepting  a  little  cloven  foot,  very  sharp  and  threaten* 
ing  talons,  which  were,  however,  generally  concealed,  and  a 
proboscis  resembling  an  exquisitely  fme  dagger,  I  could  see 
nothing  about  them  which  looked  suspicious.  Although  nothing 
is  extraordinary  in  a  dream,  in  which  wayward  fancy  delights 
to  sport  with  the  laws  of  reason,  I  was  surprised  at  wliat  I  saw^ 
and  recollected  the  words  of  the  poet: 

"  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Ubseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  wheo  we  sleep." 

At  that  moment  ray  cariosity  was  awakened  to  know  whe- 
ther I  had  not  one  of  these  aerial  attendants  about  my  head  ; 
and,  looking  round,  f  saw  behind  me  a  vast  figure  of  terrific 
form  and  aspect,  whom  I  could  not  for  a  moment  mistake  for 
ills  infernal  m^^jesty  He  has  been  so  often  described  that  I 
inspect  I  should  add  nothing  new.  I  will  only  say,  that  hia 
glowing  and  protruded  eyeballs  evinced  an  ardour  and  pene- 
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tration  of  vision,  not  very  pleasant  to  look  at,  or  eaajr  to  won^ 
tlnize  :  and  his  whole  form  reminded  me  of  *^  the  aun  eclipaedi*' 
or  *'  archangel  ruined.'* 

My  astonishment  was  increased  when  I  perceired  in  his  hand 
a  little  bonk,  which  I  immediately  knew  to  be  the  TrlangiiB: 
with  a  stern  voice,  and  a  frown  which  seemed  to  inephere  hiiB 
in  darkness,  he  demanded  whether  1  was  the  author  of  that  book. 
**  Great  Lucifer,"  said  I,  "  if  your  knowledge  is  as  great  as  b 
generally  imagined,  you  surely  must  know  wbo  wrote  it.** 
**  Tes,"  says  he,  ''  I  well  know  that  you  wrote  it, and  lam  now 
come  to  take  vengeance."  There  is  a  vulgar  notion  prevailing  that 
no  living  person  can  speak  to  a  spirit  ;.but  as  this  vbioneaoM  op 
through  (he  "  ivory  gHtc,"  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at 
this  dialogue.  I  asked  him  what  fault  he  found  with  that  book* 
"  Fault,"  said  he,  '*  it  is  an  audacious  attack  on  some  of  my 
best  friends;  and  you  have  outdone  (he  dtvil  himself  in  lies 
aiid  slander."  "  Very  well,''  I  replied,  "  if  you  will  show  md 
a  falsehood,  in  all  that  book,  you  may  take  me  where  yod 
please." 

I  had  often,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  raised  a  qaery,in 
my  own  mind,  whether  thv  devil  could  read :  being  strong^ 
ly  persuaded,  that,  like  mapy  of  his  followers,  he  had  con- 
demned books  which  he  had  never  read ;  and  assured  that  to 
preveut  people  from  reading  was  one  of  his  devices ;  tfaoagh 
somewhat  afraid  of  incensing  him,  1  made  bold,  however,  to 
ask  him  if  he  could  read.  ''  Tou  shall  soon  know,"  replied  he, 
**  whether  I  can  read."  With  that  he  turned  to  the  23d  page; 
"  There,  you  say  that  a  rat's  tail  was  never  measured  :  which  iil 
false ;  the  zoologists  have  measured  it  a  hundred  times,  for 
they  measure  all  auimals,  even  the  legs  of  a  grasshopper.  Yon 
have  told,  sir,  as  great  a  lie  as  Goldsmith  did  when  he  siud  that 
the  horned  cattle  of  America  shed  their  horns  every  year  ;  or 

as -—  did  when  he  said  that  the  ants  in  South  Ameries 

would  carry  off  every  vestige  of  large  villages  of  houses  itt 
three  years. 

I  told  him,  however,  that  I  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  a  rafs 
tail  was  absolutely  never  measured,  but  that  Hopkins  and  Cal- 
vin never  measured  it.    *<  Hah,"  replied  he,  very  quick,  "  How 
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io  yoa  know  that  Hopkiiu  and  Calvm  aerer  did  it  1  And  how 
dare  yoa  assert  what  you  do  not  know  1  Hopkins  and  Calvin 
did  thin<;9  of  less  importance  than  measaring  rats^  tails,  and  as 
for  yoa,  yon  cannot  say  that  they  did  not  spend  half  their  time 
in  that  business/'  *^  But,  sir,"  said  I,  for  we  now  began  to 
grow  somewhat  pohte,  "  if  that  book  is  full  of  lies,  do  you  not 
.  like  it  tjie  better  for  that,  for  it  is  said  that  you  are  the  ^her  of 
Gas  1"—!-"  Come,  coine/'  said  he,  "  those  that  wish  to  ptease  me 
most  tell  lies  about  my  enemies^  not  my  friends ;  at  any  rate, 
they  must  lie  to  suic  m>  purposes.  I  don't,  indeed,  care  about 
abstract  and  metaphysical  truth ;  that  1  confess  I  hate  as  niost 
of  my  best  friends  do--^ut  truth  or  falsehood,  which  suits  my 
interest,  I  approve  of.  For,  sir,  you  must  know  that  I  am  a 
selfish  lieing."  I  was  ^oing  to  tell  him  that  I  presumed  I  had 
now  discovered  the  true  cause  of  his  resentment  towards  that 
book;  but  he  sternly  interrupted  me,  ''  Come  along,  yon  are 
eonvicted ;"  and  I  believe  he  would  have  laid  hands  upon  me 
had  he  not  been  prevented  by  another  phenomenon. 

At  that  moment  the  ground  shook,  and  a  superior  light,  that 
east  no  shadow,  seemed  breaking  on  the  heavens.  A  cloud 
appeared  on  the  northern  hemisphere,  whose  arching  sides  nnd 
lilvered  edges  gradually  rose  to  a  summit,  on  which  sat  a  per- 
sonage, which  every  eye,  as  by  intuition,  perceived  to  be  im<^ 
mortal  Truth. 

Her  throne  seemed  ivory,  and  over  her  white  robes  floated 
an  azure  mantle  besprinkled  with  drops  of  heavenly  lastre.  On 
l^r  head  was  a  chaplet  of  such  flowers  as  spring  in  the  regions 
ef  bliaa;  and  the  summit  of  the  diadem  was  distinguished  by  a 
centre  of  rays  that  resembled  the  morning  star.  The  bloom  of 
eternal  youth  was  in  her  countenance,  but  her  majestic  form 
can  only  be  described  in  the  language  of  that  world  where  she 
is  folly  known.  In  her  right  hand  was  '*  the  sword  of  the  spl- 
lit,"  and  at  her  side  the  symbols  of  power  and  majesty.  Be- 
neath her  feet  the  clouds  were  condensed  in  awful  darkness, 
and  her  chariot  was  borne  along  by  the  breath  of  the  AI- 
jnighty. 

I  saw  no  more  of  the  demon  or  his  genii,  and  while  eveiy 

eye  beheld  this  glorious  personage  from  afar,  a  gentle,  but  ma- 
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jestic  voice,  in  slow  and  solemn  accents,  was  bonie  to  eTcq^ 
beholder  along  the  whispering  breeze. 

** Unhappy  people  !  Truth  alone  conducts  70D  to  happiness: 
Her  path  is  plain — her  progress  h  pleasant — her  end  is  glorious- 
Other  guides  obtrude  upon  you  their  services,  but  they  impose 
op  your  credulity,  and  will  betray  your  confidence.    Ignorance 
was  bom  blind :  Prejudice  has  put  out  her  own  eyes :  Error^ 
speaks  but  to  deceive,  and  allures  but  to  destroy :  Ambitiov 
seeks  you  as  her  prey :  Tradition  is  importunate  without  rear 
son  :  Pnde  is  the  sister  of  Folly,  and  without  goodness,  and  al- 
ways carries  about  with  her  the  weapon  on  which  she  will  oni^ 
day  &11 :  and  Selfishness,  with  fascinating  smile,  presents  yoi| 
with  her  bowl  of  deadly  poison.    Too  long  have  you  followed 
these  fallacious  guides.    I  am  Truth: — It  is  my  province  to^ 
eonduct  you  in  the  path  of  life,  to  the  bosom  of  the  Crod  of  tmtiL 
and  love."    She  ceased,  and  while  thousands  yet  listened  for 
something  more,  her  softened  close  seemed  to  die  away  in'a 
distant  strain  of  heavenly  music. 

■  c 

But  for  my  triangular  bed;  this  delightful  dream  might  have 
continued,  but  here  the  antipodes  of  my  bed  fellow  gave  me  sp 
violent  a  shock  that  I  awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream !  But^ 
having  now  got  back  to  the  first  floor  of  my  dream,  it  appeared, 
that  I  had  been  waked  at  a  very  critical  moment;  for  I  heard  a 
great  uproar  and  running  about  the  house  below,  and  somebo^ 
broke  into  our  chamber,  and,  in  great  haste,  told  us  that  the 
house  was  all  on  fire,  which  the  bursting  of  smoke  and 
flame  into  our  chamber  but  too  well  confirmed.  We  spriing 
out  of  bed,  and  hastened  down  stairs,  where  we  learned  that  the 
landlord,  who  always  slept  in  the  apex,  or  upper  angle  of  his 
house,  because  he  loved  a  lofty  situation^  was  hemined  in  by 
the  flames,  and  likely  to  perish.  How  it  proved  I  cannot  say, 
for  here  the  cry  of  fire  and  ringing  of  belte,  in  the  city,  awaked 
me  in  good  earnest. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  by  an  old  observer,  that  the  firat. 
thought  which  strikes  the  mind  after  waking,  is  generally  the 
best  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  a  dream.   Whether  the,  first  of^ 
these  dreams  is  allegorical,  I  leave  it  for  the  reader  to  judge  ; 
and  Whether  the  second  is  prophetic,  events  will  declare. 

INVESTIGATOR. 


•/  _ 
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No.  IV. 

Wht  18  the  word  of  Ood  called  ^'  the  sword  of  (he  Spirit 
There  is  great  force,  appropriateness,  and  beauty  in  thu  meta- 
phor. In  ancient  warfare,  the  sword  was  the  principal  weapon ; 
was  of  such  use  and  importance,  that  it  is  often  put  for  the  whole 
offensive  armour;  and  persons  slain  in  war,  are  said  to  be  slain 
of  the  sword.  The  scriptures  speak  of  pestilence^  stvordj  and 
fimine,  as  the  three  great  scourges  of  men.  The  sword  of  the 
Spirit  is  that  weapon  in  the  hand  of  God  by  which  hu  enemies 
are  subdued,  and  brought  to  bow  to  the  sceptre  of  his  grace. 
**  The  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful,  sharper  than  a  two- 
edged  sword." 

The  object  of  this  number  is  a  solemn  appeal  to  all  who 
shall  read  it : — to  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  truth,  to  the 
people  of  this  country  at  large,  to  this  city,  and  to  the  men  in 
this  city  with  whom  this  controversy  principally  lies.  I  appeal 
to  their  consciences  before  God,  and  I  ask  them,  what  general 
fttrdn  of  preaching — ^what  scheme  of  doctrine,  in  our  -  own 
country,  has  had  most  influence  in  promoting  the  great  wortc 
of  reformation — ^in  turning  many  to  righteousness  ?  What  strain 
of  doctrine  has  had  the  happiest  influence  in  turning  mankind 
irom  their  vices,  and  causing  them  to  assume  the  profession^ 
and  exhibit  the  evidences,  of  religion,  in  their  life  and  conver- 
sation? Under  what  strain  of  preaching,  and  through  what  parts 
of  the  union  do  Sabbath  breaking,  intemperance,  profanity,  de- 
bauchery, and  gambling,  least  prevail  ? 

Alas!  this  will  be  read  by  many,  probably,  with  a  careless 
reflection  about  provincial  prejudices.  But  the  truth  cannot  be 
altered.  And  the  truth  is,  that  what  is  here  usually  intended 
by  the  New-England  strain  of  doctrine^  including  divine  sove- 
reignty, general  atonement,  moral  inability,  a  probationary  state, 
the  invitation  of  the  gospel  to  all  naen,  and  their  collateral 
ploints,  have  been  the  doctrines  in  thb  country  which  have 
been  attended  with  revivals  of  religion,  and  great  reformations, 
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among  all  ranks  of  people.    Wherever  these  iIoctrhieB  hare 
been  faithfully  preached  these  salutary  effects  have  followed. 

On  the  contrary,  show  me  the  city,  the  town,  the  village,  tlw 
tract  of  country,  where  these  doctrines  have  not  been  preached, 
but  where  they  have  been  opposed,  beat  down,  ridiculed,  and 
east  ool,  aft  many  in  this  city  endeavour  to  do  by  thbniy  aad  I 
win  shotr  yon  a  place  where  religion  is  little  thought  ol*,  wfaerti 
tbe  Kword  of  the  Spirit  has  laki  dormant,  where  the  work  oC 
Ood  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  carried  on*  God  is  a  Bovereign, 
pnd  snrdy  is  not  limited  to  any  certain  course  of  means ;  y^et, 
ordinarily,  where  the  proper  means  are  used  the  desired  effects 
will  follow.  From  the  days  of  Edwards  till  this  time,  in  Hhmm 
parts  of  this  country  where  these  doctrines  have  been  preached^ 
there  have  been  frequent  reformations-*-extending  often  thio^gl 
the  towns  of  «  county ;  sometimes  for  an  hundred  miles  in  ex* 
tent ;  sometimes,  indeed,  limited  to  a  town  or  nei^bouriieodi 
At  this  present  moment,  indeed,  for  several  years  past,  and  al- 
most without  intermission,  large  districts  have  been  fjotvoaved 
with  what,  from  their  fruits  and  effects,  we  are  aathorifled  to 
call  outpourings  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

And,  I  ask,  for  I  will  not  be  deterred  by  a  false  delicacy,  or 
by  the  fear  of  what  prejudice  or  malevolence  may  say ;  I  ask, 
what  is,  and  has  been,  the  reli^ous  state  of  those  parte  of  on 
country  where  these  doctrines  have  never  been  heard  ?  Tbaa^^ 
indeed,  as  I  said  in  i|  former  number,  these  doctrines  have 
been  disseminated,  more  or  less,  though  in  some  places  bat 
transiently,  ip  every  part  of  the  union ;  and  I  repeat,  that^  la 
every  part  of  the  union,  they  have  been,  more  or  less,  favoured 
with  tokens  of  divine  approbation. 

With  regard  to  these  revivals  of  religion,  I  am  aware  that 
various  opinions  are  entertained^  I  am  by  no  means  aboat  to 
deny  that  some  persons,  who,  on  these  occasions,  espouse  and 
profess  religion,  do  not  continue  afterwards  to  give  evidenceof 
sincerity ;  yet,  every  man  is  awfully  concerned  to  see  to  it,  that 
ill  speaking  against  these  revivals,,  he  does  not  speak  agaiast 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  thereby  blaspheme  the  Holf 
Ghost. 

If  these  revivals  are  not   attended  with  indications  aad 
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flndtBi  which  ererj  Chrutian  will  allow  moat  attend  religion, 
let  fliem  be  dishonoured  with  the  name  of  delusion :  for  instanoei 
they  are  usually  accompanied  with  seriousness,  anxiety,  and 
idarm*  But  is  this  an  evidence  of  delusion  ?  When  a  man  be« 
iMunes  convinced  that  he  is  a  dnner,  and  exposed  to  eternal 
perdition  thereby,  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  he  will  feel 
great  alarm  ?  Are  his  fears  groundless  ?  Rather,  are  not  thoio 
Wfao^feel  no  annety,  although  exposed  to  GodHi  eternal  wrath, 
in  a  state  of  complete  infhtuation !  Was  ever  dehisi(ni  so  great 
ai  that  fdiich  reigns  over  the  man  that  can  despise,  equally,  both 
the  lavonr  and  the  wrath  of  God  ? 

"  Kelig^ous  awiA:enings  are  usually  attended  with  seriousness; 
a  desire  to  frequent  places  of  public  worship  and  instruction; 
aid  a  total  cessation  of  ordinary  amusements,  and  even  some* 
tbnes  of  business.  But,  are  these  signs  of  delusion  1  Would 
it  not  be  happy  for  all  men,  if  they  would  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God,  with  great  importunity  1  Are  not  the  hopes  of 
heaveny  and  the  fears  of  hell,  when  brought  home  to  the  mind, 
Ittonger  motives  of  action  than  our  ordinary  amusements  and 
pursidts  1  **  What  b  a  man  profited,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world, 
tnd  lose  his  own  soul  ?" 

■'It  these  reformations  do  not  reform  mankind,  they  certainly 
are  not  the  work  of  God.  If  they  do  not  cause  the  drunkard 
la  become  temperate,  the  thief  and  the  cheat  to  become  ho- 
aest  men,  the  debauched  and  the  lascivious  to  become  chaste; 
the  swearer  to  become  decent  in  his  language,  the  immoral 
to  become  regular  and  exemplary;  if  they  do  not  make  the  re- 
tations  of  life  more  endearing,  by  being  sustained  better,  and  the 
daties  of  life  delightful,  by  a  habitual  performance  of  them,  they 
have  no  claim  to  be  of  God.  But,  if  they  produce  these  ef- 
fiwti,  -and  actually  make  men  better,  more  punctual  in  the'  dis^ 
bhai^e  of  the  duties  of  the  first  and  second  table,  they  are  not 
the  work  of  the  devil;  but  it  is  the  work  of  the  devil  to  cen- 
sure and  despise  them,  and  bring  them  into  disrepute.  It  is  the 
weik  of  the  devil  to  laugh — no,  devils  cannot  laugh  when  they 
see  men  concerned  about  their  salvation. 

Is  it  an  extraordinary  thing,  that  a  discovery 'of  the  fulness 
awl  beauty  of  the  Saviour,  his  wilUngness  and  power  to  save  the 
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80o1,  should  ocoasioD  unners  to  rejoice  ?  Who  is  there,  that 
bad  bat  a  feeble  glimpse  of  the  great  plan  of  salFation,  througjb ' 
Christy  who  wOnld  not  rejoice,  even  with  joy  unspeakabte; 
and  full  of  glory  ?  It  is  surely  no  light  thing  to  be  redeemed 
from  the  curse  of  the  law ;  '<  to  l>e  made  free  by  the  Son,"  and 
to  become  an  heir  of  his  glory,  a  subject  of  his  blessed  and 
eternal  kingdom. 

If  those  people  who  are  concerned,  and  greatly  alarmed  for 
their  eternal  interests ;  who  seem  to  forsake  all  other  pursuits 
for  those  of  religion ;  who  rejoice  in  Christ,  and  break  off  their 
sins  by  righteousness,  and  their  iniquities  by  turning  to  Grod : 
I  say,  if  these  are  not  the  religions — ^if  these  are  not  Christiana;  * 
who,  and  where  are  they  ?  Are  they  those  who  go  merrily  oaf 
through  life,  without  regrets  for  the  past,  or  fears  for  the  future; 
who  are  bewildered  in  the  avocations  of  business,  or  fasdna- 
tions  of  pleasure ;  who  are  not  troubled  with  superstitions  Hears 
of  hell,  and  feel  no  apprehension  of  divine  displeasure ;  who 
neither  trouble  themselves,  nor  other?,  with  obtrusive  concerns 
of  a  future  world  ?  Are  these  the  followers  of  Christ,  **  who' 
are  not  conformed  to  the  world,  but  are  transformed'by  the  re*^ 
newing  of  their  minds  ?" 

Are  the  gay  and  thoughtless,  whose  hours  are  divided  between 
routs  and  assemblies,  entertainments  and  parties  of  pleasure^; 
the  proud  and  ambitious,  whose  stern  and  haughty  eye  is  !»• 
tensely  fixed  on  the  glittering  summit  of  fame  and  power  1  Are 
tliese  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  shall  they  hear  the  high  and^. 
solemn  benediction,  *'  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father?"       -i- 

When  a  ndmber  of  men  associate  together  from  motives  at 
pride  and  ambition ;  build  themselves  a  splendid  house  of  worr 
shift,  and  endeavour  to  fill  it,  by  artfully  drawing  to  it  members 
of  other  churches ;  alluring  by  intrigue,  by  whispers,  and  inciaB- 
tatione,  those  abortions  of  slander,  the  stillborn  brood  of  fidse»r* 
hood,  and  all  under  the  name  of  prosely  ti9m<— is  this  the  ofaurch 
of  Christ  ? 

There  are  many  who  wish  people  to  become  religious  in  a  ' 
more  rational  way,  with  less  noise  and  disturbanee  than  usnaUy-: 
attend  these  reformations.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  ez« 
elude  reason  from  the  faith  or  practice  of  Christians:  bnt,  ia^^k  • 
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-vpreaBonable  that  a  concern  so  vaet  as  the  sonl's  salratioB,  and, 
aspeciallyy  so  opposite  to  the  general  habits  and  tempers  of  man- 
kind  as  religion,  should  become  a  public  sentiment^-shonld  af- 
fect a  whole  society  with  a  strong  and  simultaneous  sensation ; 
naji,  should  create  a  public  passion  ?  All  great  interests,  all 
public  concerns,  have  this  effect,  though  they  are  far  less  im- 
portant than  religion.  What  is  the  effect,  when  a  nation  is  agi- 
taled  by  the  spirit  of  war  ?  The  enthusiasm  descends  even  to 
children ;  the  theme  resounds  in  the  songs  of  the  milk-maid  and 
s^liepherd — in  the  conversation  of  the  peasant  and  plough-boy. 
Wliat  if  the  inhabitants  of  an  entire  county,  or  province,  were 
abo«t  to  remove  from  one  kingdom  to  another ;  a  general  senti- 
ment would  be  awakened,  and  it  would  become  the  topic  of  pub- 
Ee  conversation  and  attention — of  animation  and  enthusiasm. 

Where  great  numbers  embrace  religion  at  one  time,  it  is  a 
tnie  and  real  emigration,  and  one  infinitely  more  important  than 
a  lemoval  to  India :  ''  They  are  translated  out  of  the  kingdom 
dTSi^an  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son.**  Is  it  wonderful, 
if  it  should  excite  strong  and  lively  sensations  1  and  would  it 
not  be  more  wonderful,  if  it  should  not  incorporate  with  it  the 
-  natural  passions  of  the  mind,  and  sometimes  be  marked  with 
entfanriaam.  Dr.  Toung  says,  "  an  undevout  astronomer  is 
mad:*'  but,  it  u  easier  to  study  astronomy  without  devotion, 
than  it  is  to  feel  religion  without  passion. 

We  are  not  required  to  love  our  neighbour  better  than  our- 
selves; but  the  great  apostle  of  the  gentiles  declares,  **  if  we 
are  beside  ourselves,  it  is  for  your  sakes.*'  If  an  apostle  could 
be  bettde  himself,  could  almost  lose  the  command  of  his  rea- 
son for  others,  surely  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  faulted, 
if  men  are  overwhelmed  with  fear,  elevated  with  hope,  enrap- 
tured with  joy,  in  contemplation  of  the  amazing  destinies  of 
ftoir  own  souls. 

I  Ibar  that  tiiese  nice  objections  to  religious  revivals  origi- 
nate from  wrong  views  of  religion  itself;  they  seem  evidently 
to  spring  from  a  disgust  at  the  si^t  of  great  numbers  seeking 
for  salvation  at  once.  They  want  people  should  keep  still,  and 
s^^^Bodiing  about  their  hopes  or  fears  of  futurity.  They  are  not 
at4dl  disgusted  at  the  strong  paftsions,  and  enthusiastic  feeling?. 
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often  manifoBted  at  horse  racefl,  io  Uieatres,  at  conoerta  oC Jfto|f 
Mf  in  a8Berablie((  where  great  evento  are  celebrated,  nd  in  J^ 
field  of  battle.  Man^  it  seemsy  may  be  impassioned  about  evf^ 
thing  but  religion ;  there  he  mast  be  cold  as  marble,  nnfefglim 
aa  day,  doll  as  lead.  He  mosti  by  all  means,  have  the.  f<mp(l 
of  religion,  and  that  with  as  much  pomp,  splendour,  andcfif^ 
mo^y  as  you  please ;  but  he  must  go  through  those  forma  wiU^ 
as  little  ardour,  and  as  lifeless  a  monotony,  as  the  mooiiligj|it 
shadows  of  the  churchyard  moTO  orer  the  congreg^tloia  of  Ihe 
dead. 

Whether  the  revivals  of  religion  in  this  countiy  have  boepi 
productive  of  good,  which,  at  least,  would  be  evidence,  in  Ibwr. 
favour,  I  leave  those  who  possess  the  means  to  judge  for,tbewc 
selves;  and,  in  the  ulent  hour  of  calm  reflection,  they.  ¥^ 
judge  justly.  In  the  heat  of  controversy,  and  under  the  Rttin-. 
ful  stimulus  of  contradiction,  good  men  err  in  judgm^^t  Jfgi 
overlooking  the  evidence  of  facts ;  but  when  these  casual  jcIqjQ^ 
are  past  over,  the  sun  breaks  forth.  •  h.^.i^ 

But,  wherever  reformations  are  discountenanced  and  spcA^ 
against  by  public  teachers,  they  are  seldom  observed  to.tikp 
place ;  and,  1  call  upon  the  reader  of  these  numbers,  to  Iq^  • 
around  him  in  this  city,  and  mark  in  what  congregations.  UK^a 
appearances  have  occurred  ;  for,  while  1  mean  to  cast,  nq^ni^ 
flections,  I  neither  mean  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  men.  The  tq^flf 
will  bear  its  own  weight,  and  will  approve  itself  to  every  mfia's 
conscience  before  Qod.  ^■ 

The  strain  of  preaching  which,  in  the  former  seriea,  I  lyive 
styled  triangular,  because  incessantly  urging  three  S^^^d  J^mtL 
which  I  consider  as  erroneous,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to^b- 
serve,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  attended  with  salutary  efiect&:,j^^^|M| 
not  carry  conviction  to  the  mind ;  men's  understandingjf  V/fjjjglt 
from  it.  Tell  men  that  they  are  condemned  for  a  ciiiq$^J}i«| 
never^committed;  that  they  will  be  punished  for  what  tfiej^^JiB^ 
not  do ;  or,  that  they  will  be  doubly  and  aggravatedly  ^m^ 
demned  for  not  believing  in  a  Saviour  who  neyer  died  f<^  j^i^k 
and  they  will  feel  no  conviction.  However .  they  Diig^  lljm 
themselves  into  an  involuntary  assent,  into  an  artificial,  aa  j  {ujra 
already  said,  a  kind  of  technical  belief  of  such  prQpo(|iiJH)K|^ 
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ftere  iriDfie  no  conTiofioii  of  the  underetandiDg ;  for  there  ean 
Wnoiie.  They  may,  indeed,  Bay,  and  perhaps  truly,  **  my  teach- 
er is  a  great  divine,  has  studied  these  things,  and  surely  ought 
io'kiiow ;  and  I  hare  nothing  to  do  but  to  surrender  my  under- 
ilnidiog  to  Ills  opinions  and  doctrines."  Bnt,  alas  !  the  mind 
dftWB  tip  fo  this  tension  is  like  an  elastic  bow,  which  owes  its 
Igdtetb  the  cord  which  holds  it;  its  strength  is  overpowered, 
hot  not  its  tendency. 

Many  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation  are  such,  as  human  rea- 
son would  never  reach,  unaided  by  divine  light ;  but  being  re- 
fieaied,  there  is  no  doctrine  of  revelation  apparently  absurd  or 
retnignaiit  to  reason.    The  three  grand  points,  however,  which 
fbiUt  the  triangle,  are  not  the  only  ones  which,  in  their  convic- 
Kkm  on  the  mind,  remind  me  of  the  bended  bow :  their  notion 
^  Ihith  is  inexplicable,  and  their  idea  of  justification  covered 
irtfh  n^st    As  for  faith,  it  is  not  optntoit,  aaaent,  reason^  knm^ 
le%0^  nor  2ove;  it  is  nothing  which  properiy  belongs  to  human 
perceptions,  nor  exercises :  I  have  sometimes  heard  tbem  call 
it  IK  divine  principle,  but  never  could  learn  what  principle  was, 
dr%herein  it  consisted.    If  I  have  been  able  to  learn  what  they 
nuKa  by  justification,  it  is,  that  a  certain  quantify  of  Christ's 
ril^rteoiifiness  is  taken  and  put  into  the  Christian,  on  account  of 
wlddi  he  is  justified.    The  scriptures  teach  us  that  Christ  has 
atoned  fbr  sin,  and  the  sinner  is  fully  pardoned  and  freely  justi- 
fied, in  consideration  of  what  Christ  has  done  to  magnify  the 
hw  of  God :  but  the  notion  of  a  transfer  of  Christ's  righteous- 
nta,  80  as  to  make  it  the  righteousness  of  the  sinner,  is  using 
words  without  ideas. 

Opposition  to  the  doctrines  which  have  almost  uniformly 
maikcid  the  course  of  reformations  in  this  country,  and,  in  the 
Ifnids  erf  God,  have  been  the  cause  of  those  reformations,  can 
bi^  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  deadly  aim  at  reforma- 
flcil  ilaelL  He  who  strikes  at  the  cause,  strikes  with  a  bolder 
hand,  and  with  higher  aim,  than  he  who  strikes  at  the  effect 
de  who  proves  that  a  reformation,  so  €>al]ed,  is  but  an  excite- 
ment [of  natural  passion,  and  that  its  subjects  may  apostatize 
from  their  profession,  proves  littie ;  at  least,  but  a  local  fact: 

knt  he  who  makes  war  on  that  strain  of  preaching  and  scheme 
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of  doctrine,  which  has  been  followed  by  nearly  all  the  reYlralf 
of  religion  io  a  nation,  if  he  succeed,  will  not  be  troubled  with 
apofetacles,  for  he  will  see  no  reformations ;  he  will  hare  the 
pleasure,  if  it  may  be  called  a  pleasure,  of  seeing  people  go 
carelessly  on  through  life,  with  no  troublesome  anxieties  about 
religion,  or  the  life  to  come :  he  iwiil  tell  them,  from  sabbath  to 
sabbath,  that  *"•  Christ  died  for  none  but  the  elect;  that  he  died 
for  them,  because  they  were  the  elect ;  and  that  when  he  makes 
known  to  them  their  election,  then  they  ought  to  love  and  obey 
him  C*  they  will  make  their  own  improvement,  *'  that  alt  anxieties 
Itbout  salvation  are  useless  and  vain.  Why  should  w'd  borrow 
trouble,  or  anticipate  evil  ?  Let  us  eat  and  drink»  for  to-morrow 
we  die.  If  he  has  died  for  us,  he  will  make  it  knovm  to  us  in 
time^  if  not,  then  we  owe  him  no  gratitude;  and  as  we  were  all  con- 
demned in  Adam,  we  have  nothing  on  our  own  account  to  regret'* 

That  people  will  quiet  their  consciences,  and  repose  calmly, 
and  sleep  soundly  on  this  triangular  bed,  is  as  sure  as  that  the 
Bun  rises  and  sets.    This  triple,  nay,  quadruple  thraldom,  in 
which  their  own  voluntary  agency  is  in  no  way  implicated, 
soothes  their  slumber,  and  not  a  little  gratifies  their  pride ;  still 
more  so  does  the  soporific  dose  ^'  descend  into  their  bowels  Hire 
Water,  and  like  oil  iqto  their  bones,"  when  a  religion  is  held 
up  before  them  which  is  no  business  of  theirs ;  which  gives  them 
a  happy  passiveness,  and  is  every  whit,  and  in  all  respects,  m 
distinct  from  their  moral  feeling  and  powers,  as  the  state  to 
which  it  offers  a  remedy  is  without  their  accountability  or 
blaine*    As  they  had  nothing  to  do  in  bringing  themselves  into 
sin ;  nothing  to  do  in  getting  themselves  out  of  it,  so  they  are 
highly  satisfied  to  learn,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  when  fairly 
out  of  it.    As  for  faith,  which  is  the  body  of  their  religioii,  it 
is  no  e^iercise  of  theirs,  and  has  no  connexion  with  their  moral 
exercises  in  it^  origfn,  nature,  of  ol^ect,  for  it  is  neither  per- 
eeption  nor  volitioii,  knowledge   nor  love.     They  have  no 
virtue,  for  there  \b  no  such  thing;  and,  in  fine,  they  seem  to  be 
allowed  to  have  nothing  on  earth,  properly  tq  be  called  theirs, 
but  a  little  selfishness. 

Such  a  strain  of  preaching  will  scarcely  be  followed  by  a 
ipirit  of  reformation.    The  process  of  conversion  and  of  Chriar 
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(ianiaing  ander  these  tenets  will,  indeed,  make  little  noise :  a  per> 
»0D  goes  to  his  minister,  and  tells  him  he  has  some  thoughts  about 
feJjgion.    The  clergyman  asks  him,  '*  Do  you  verily  belieTe 
that  all  men  are  jastly  condemned  for  the  sin  of  Adam?** 
*•  Yes.**    "  Do  you  acknowledge  yourself  worthy  of  endless 
inisery  for  what  he  did  ?'*   "  Yes.**    **  Do  yon  believe  yourself 
totally  incapacitated  to  obey  God,  or  do  any  thing  which  he  re- 
.quires  ?''  '*  Yes.**   ''  And  can  you  not  love  Christ,  who  has  been 
so  good  as  io  die  for  you,  and  has  done,  and  will  do  every  thing 
for  you,  and  will  carry  you  to  heaven,  and  make  you  eternally 
happy  there  V*  '<  O  yes,  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  not  to  love 
one  who  died  for  me,  and  will  save  me."    **  Very  well !  you 
have  .nothing  to  do  but  confirm  yourself  in  these  sentiments ; 
you  had  better  join  the  church;  there  is  reason  to  believe  you 
are  one  of  the  elect** 

Let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  here  pretend  to  give  all  the 
words  that  pass  between  the  catechist  and  his  catechumen, 
but  f  give  the  great  features,  and  the  leading  points.  Enough 
more  words  are  used;  but  as  he  is  never  made  to  feel  the 
thie  blame  of  his  condition,  he  never  feels  a  proper  repent- 
ance, neither  can  he  have  just  conceptions  of  the  nature  or 
application  of  the  remedy.  These  convictions  are  sufficiently 
silent  for  the  most  fastidious,  and  are  followed  by  converuons 
io  a  aelfishy  opinionated,  intolerant  temper  and  character ;  even, 
iometimes,  to  that  degree,  that  a  candid  observer  is  at  a  loss 
whether  such  a  conversion  is  more  the  subject  of  felicitation 
than  of  regret  If  not  twofold  more  a  child  of  hell,  he  is,  at 
ieast;  twofold  more  a  child  of  prejudice,  bigotry,  and  perseeu- 
^flon. 

If  some  men  shall  flutter  and  flounce  remarkably  in  reading 
fh^  remarks,  let  them  see  to  It,  lest  they  confirm  the  suspi* 
'^^dn  that  they  are  the  ^  wounded  birds.** 

As  this  Number  is  an  appeal  to  the  eye  of  the  public  respecting 
fte  usefulness  and  importance  of  revivals  of  religion,  I  deplore 
fliiat  t  am  compelled  to  add,  that  the  instances  which  have 
come  under  the  inspection  of  this  city,  are  mournfully  few. 
Look  into  those  large  congregations  whose  fame  has  been 
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Spread  wide  by  the  splendour  of  ihe  g;reat  names  of  tte  m^ 
who  are  ^*  the  angels  of  those  churches.*'    And,  I  ask  thoae 
<<  angels"  whether  they  would  not  rejoice  to  see  one  general 
reformation  pervading  all   their    assemblies,  and   spreadiag 
through  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  their  congregations  I 
I  am  certain  the  angels  of  heaven  would  rejoice.    Would  thejr 
not  be  glad  to  see  all  their  people  roused  at  once,  to  seem 
the  interests  of  their  souls?  Would  they  not  rejoice  to  see  lh» 
whole  population  of  this  capital  moved,  as  by  one  ^Hiit^io  Mir 
cure  one  grand  object?  Surely,  such  a  moment  would  not  be 
greater  than  the  weight  of  the  concern  depending.    A  heathen 
monarch,  of  a  much  greater  city  than  this>  once  rose  up  ilrom 
his  throne,  and  covered  himself  with  sackcloth — ^was  followed 
by  his  court  and  nobles,  and  by  all  the  people;  even  food  wae 
interdicted,  in  a  solemn  fast,  for  three  days.    This*  was  dose 
because  God  had  declared  that  Nineveh  should  be  destroyed. 
And  is  there  no  reason  to  believe  that  God's  anger  bonis 
against  this  city  ?  Has  not  the  cry  of  its  wickedness  goneup  io 
heaven?  And  would  not  a  reformation  that  should  visit  evety 
house,  and  forcibly  seize  every  mind,  be  desirable?  Woiddit 
not  occasion  joy  in  heaven?  What  if  all  the  immense  crowds 
that  move  through  the  streets  were  suddenly  and  strongly  te- 
pressed  with  the  belief  that  they  were  infinitely  vile  in  the 
Bi^t  of  €U>d ;  that  they  were  hastening  to  the  bar  of  judgraient, 
and  to  an  eternal  world  of  retribution  ?  What  sudden  alterations 
should  we  see !  Would  our  streets  resound  by  night  with  hor- 
rible oaths  and  e9;ecration8  ?  Would  hundreds  of  houses  be 
crowded  with  scenes  of  drunkenness,  debauchery,  violeiiei&, 
and  obscenity  ?  Would  our  docks,  and  vessels,  and  lanesySMl 
alleys,  teem  with  wretched  people  in  whom  the  last  efforts  6f 
viceliave  left  the  semblance  of  humanity,  but  identified  with 
every  thing  loathsome  and  detestable?  Would  evencrowde«f 
children  be  heard  profanely  vociferating  the  awful  Bame.;«f 
God  in  their  common  sports  and  pastimes  ?  Alas !  it  is  AQi4iQ|i- 
sidered  that  the  interests  and  destinies  of  every  one-  of  tfriMe 
souls  are  as  truly  great  as  those  of  the  first  rank  of  XMO|i|Br. 
The  shadowy  vale  of  death  once  past,  and  the  soul  discudber- 
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ed  of  its  adventidoos  advantages,  there  will  appear  little  dia^ 
Muction  between  the  prince  and  beggar. 
u  Bat  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  reformation  as  this  ? 
Would  it  not  be  the  theme  of  general  eonversaticm !  YiThat 
ifeiowda.woald  throng  the  churches?  And  would  it  be  admi* 
■able,  if,  under  the  strong  impulse  of  a  general  sensation,  it 
should  become  what  may  be  termed  a  public  passion  ?  Per- 
j^pa  even  business,  for  a  while,  might  be,  in  a  manner,  sus- 
pended;  and  the  ordinary,  even  the  innocent,  amusements 
and  diversions  of  the  city  would  be  foi^tten. 
V .  Ai gloomy  scene !  methinks  I  hear  some  one  say;  and  yet^ 
neiMl^,  every  one  of  these  gay  people  will  soon  see  gloomier 
scenes  thanthia^    The  hour  of  death,  and  the  solemn  audit  be- 
Jbrecthe  throne  of  judgment,  will  be  more  gloomy  and  dreadful, 
Mdy  without  reformation,  there  will  be  etenial  gloom  and  hor- 
hor«    Nor  yet  would  such  a  scene  as  this  be  attended  with  s» 
Muth  ^oom.and  misery  as  now  pervades  the  city.    Ineffable 
joy  and  pleasure  would  fill  every  pious  mind  at  the  prospect  of 
flioasands  of  people  forsaking  wickedness  and  turning  to  God. 
jRali^an  is  not  of  a  gloomy,  melancholy  nature,  and  the  «on- 
vMin  and  anxiety  attending  reformations  is  caused,  not  by  reli- 
.gpn,  but  by  a  consciousness  of  the  want  of  it. 

4  Be  it  that  such  a  reformation,  in  this  city,  would  be  attended 
.  mink  some-instances  of  delusion — some  indications  of  fisnaticism ; 
.how  much  deeper  b  the  deluuon  that  now  reigns  over  the  great 
asluMLof  people,  while  they  neglect  their  eternal  interests,  and 
■despise,,  and  dishonour  the  Grod  that  made  them.  A  stronger 
.  &naticbm  hurries  them  onward  towards  eternal  ruin  than  stf- 
'taids  the  religious  enthusiast  in  the  favour  of  his  devotions. 
>:The  stem  and  lofty  front  of  wickedness  everywhere  displayed 
.^AMeverywhere  menacing-— everywhere  daring  and  obtrusive^ 
'i'ieftes  every  thing  short  of  almighty  power.  But  before  the 
'i^ipiilt'Of  God  be  sent  ^  to  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteoufr- 
'•s/ma^wad  of  judgment,"  it  shall  melt  like  wax — it  shall  vanish 
dtikM  amoke,  .**  for  strong  is  his  hand,  and  high  is  his  right 

it'Mndk  an  event  could  not  take  place  but  with  a  general  and 
strong  sensation.    Any  judge  of  human  nature  will  perceive 
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that  to  a  religious  state  without  great  anxiety  and  alarm;  wit|i- 
out  unusual  agitation  of  mind.    It  is  not  merely  to  saj«  *'  I 
will  now  hecome  religious,''  and  the  work  is  done:  habiiyi 
eonoboiated  by  time,  and  identified  with  nature,  are  not. thus 
broken  through.    The  allurements  of  wickedness  arp  strong, 
and-are  known,  from  all  experience,  to  be  formidable.    A  drank* 
ard  does  not  lightly  say,  ''  I  will  from  (his  day  become  .ti^mpe* 
rate :"   the  profane  blasphemer,  **  I  will   henceforth ,  use  no 
more  profane  language:''    the  dishonest,  the  dissipated,  the 
covetous,  the  liar,  ^'  1  will  now  alter  my  course.''    I  mention 
these  classes,  as  pre-eminently  wicked,  but  eveiy  man,  evjon 
with  a  much  fairer  exterior,  in  his  train  of  feelings,  in  bis  heart 
and  affections,  is  as  truly  irreligious  as  these  .classes. 
'    -Religious  awakenings  and  fears  are  by  no  means  delusion 
nor  eathudasm.    They  do  but  present  truth  and.  reality  ta  tbe 
mind  with  their  proper  interest  and  influence.    A  man  on.bis 
death  bed  b  greatly  alarmed,  feeis  strong  fears,  and  calls  for 
advice  and  prayers.    Even  courts  of  justice  and  legislaturefl, 
wiien  a  man  is  condemned,  and  going  to  execution^  appoint  Jiim 
religious  instruction;  send  him  a  clergyman  to  prepare  himv 
for  what?  For  the  very  same  event  to  which  every  soul  iq  ibis 
city  is  hasteniog:  to  prepare  him  for  death — ^for  the  solemn 
trial — for  eternity  !  Who  objects  to  the'propriety  of  (bis  humflgKe 
reguUtiont  Who  dares  not  think  it  decorous,  n|iy»  awfnl^  imr 
portant,  that  a  -man  on  his  death-bed  should  feel  solemnily^  aiKi* 
iety,  earnestness,  fear— should  pray,  should  ask  prayers  T 
eternal  state  is  now  to  be  decided ;  he  is  now  to  stand  iltmij^ 
where  there  is  no  disguise ;  to  hear  that  sentence  from,  wbtf^ 
lies  no  appeal.  .    ..'j 

But  the  thousands  that  swarm  in  this  city  are  in  that  jiain^ 
•tate.  They  may,  indeed,  and  some  will,  no  doubt,  live  »kmifjiot, 
^d  some  perhaps  not  Many  of  them  will  go  as  suddenly^'  Uds 
morci  unexpectedly,  and  the  danger  is  that  they  will  go  withOQl 
preparation.  A  dreadful  infiituation  reigns  over  mankind*.  Tjngf 
interests  of  the  soul,  its  good  estate,  and  salvation,  are  as  nipi0b 
greater,  more  imperative,  and  grand,  than  any  temporal  coneeni. 
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tK  §temiij  18  longer  fliaii  time,  avendlmw  fMuiis  and  pleaMirM 
sre  more  important  thfin  those  of  a  moment 

The  troth  is,  if  all  die  inhabitants  of  thhi  eitjr  had  b«t  a  eor- 
net  idea  of  their  state  and  ptospectsj  thej  wonld  anlTersrily  feel 
that  deep  and  trembling  anxiety  which  a  itian  feels  on  a  death* 
tied,  or  a  criminal  under  sentence  of  death.  When  compared 
with  a  Vast  and  bonndlesd  fiitnrfty,  erery  coneem  of  life  wonld 
Arink  into  nothing.  They  would  feel  as  though  the  change 
Wm  present ;  the  next  step  and  eternal  scenes  wonld  open ;  life 
if  past;  and  the  dread  tribunal  is  before  them*  Then,  all  must 
dcipend  on  the  favour  of  the  Almighty  Judge.  But  have  they 
done  any  thing  to  secure  his  favour  or  deprecate  his  wrath  ?  N6 ! 
The  great  body  of  them  have  equally  neglected  his  fiivour  and 
his  wrath,  have  equally  despised  his  anger  and  his  love;  have 
Mt  no  regrets  for  sin ;  have  never  made  a  prayer ;  have  aeldom 
used  the  name  of  God  but  in  a  profkne  oath.  •  And  are  such 
people  fit  jfbr  heaven?  A  glimpse  of  their  condition  would  con^ 
vin6e  them  that  they  were  suited  to  no  place  but  a  region  of 
rih  and  misery. 

Then  thiey  would  think  of  the  Omniscient  eye  that  sees  theoi— 
ttie  Almighty  power  that  holds  them.    They  would  think  what 
goodness  had  been  answered  with  what  ingratitude,  what  fovour 
by  what  perverseness,  what  love  with  what  hatred.    It  would 
occur  to  them  that  perhaps  their  crimes  are  already  past  for- 
^Iveoen,  and  that  divine  displeasure  may  now  be  ready  to  eot 
thfM  off.    With  such  impressions  they  could  for  a  momeiit  en- 
tertain no  resolation  bat  that  of  devoting  so  late  an  hour  to  so 
important  an  exigence.    I  need  not  tell  what  they  would  do  or 
say  r  every  reflecting  tnind  will  for  itself  strike  a  general  out- 
Mae  of  the  course  they  would  take.    It  is  the  course  generality 
fuvsaed  by  persons  who  are  the  sulyects  of  great  awakenings. 
'^-WtfO,*'  says  Mr.  Locke,  ^  could  come  within  the  bare  possibiliiyr 
•r  infinite  misery''  without  fear  and  alarm  ?  But  if  all  the  mtt^ 
Htudee  In  this  city,  excepting  the  comparatively  small  number 
M  traly  pious,  were  convinced  that  they  were  not  only  ''  with*' 
In-the  bare  possibility"  of  endless  misery,  but  were  under  B&fr 
tence  of  the  law  of  God^  as  well  as  hastemng  by  their  own  yo« 
kmtary  course  to  that  end;  that  it  was  not  on^  possiblCi  but 
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higlUtf  piobable,  that  that  would  be  their  condition ;  mjf  OM- 
there  was  no  posailrility  of  their  escape  but  by  deep  repetttanee,-.  r 
and  thorough  reformation  j  but  bj  the  pardon  and  acceptaoee  ^  ^^ 
6o4  through  Jesus  Ohrbt,  they  would  feel* and  manifest  jthe-. 
greatest  alarm  and  amazement  <*  .^v 

That  this  would  be  the  case  here,  we  may  be  assufedTfironr'  * 
the  experience  of  all  Christendom  since  the  reformation;  and,  if 
possible,  more  from  the  experience  of  former  years,  and  othei^.  .^ 
countri^    ''  There  were  great  awakenings,"  says  Prestdedl 
Edwards,  "  in  1 625,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  when  it  wm  a  com-. 
moB  thing  for  people  on  hearing  the  word  of  €k)d  preached  jU» 
be  seised  with  great  terror  and  alarm,  and  who  became,:  after" 
wards,  most : solid  and  lively  Christians.    The  saine  author  in*' 
forms  of  many  in  France  that  were  so  wonderfully  affected   . 
with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  in  the  times  of  those  fSMBOOs. 
divines,  Farel  and  Yiret,  that,  for  a  time,  they  could  not  follow  . 
their  i^ecular  business."    The  same  writer  mentions  slmilar.ae^.  . 
eoupts  froin  Ireland  and  other  places.  ^   -  .-^-kr. 

President  Edwards  also  quotes  a  letter  from  his  father;  in  • 
which  his  father  observes,  that ''  it  was  a  common  thing,  when  r 
the  famous  Mr.  John  Rogers  Was  preaching,  for  some  of  bis  bear-* 
ers  even  to  cry  out  under  the  greatness  of  their  alarm  and  teiv- 
ror.    And  by  what  I  have  heard,"  continues  he,  "  I  conclude  it 
was  usual  for  many  that  heard  that  very  awakeniog  and  rousing-  . 
preacher  of  God's  word,  to  make  a  great  cry  in  the  congregation*"^ « 
A  religious  attention,  thus  excited  in  great  bodies  of  peopior  ' 
cannot  be  safely  ascribed  to  any  cause  but  the  influence  of  the^ 
Spirit  of  €rod.    The  reasoning  used  by  Christ  himself,  in  answer  ^^ 
to  -those  who  blasphemously  ascribed  his  casting  out  devik  tx^  ' 
Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils,  applies,  at  least,  if  not  with  espial *^'' 
force,  to  this  case.    He  said, "  if  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  hrk- 
divided  against  himself;  and  how  can  his  kingdom  standf^  E^*' 
do  not  say  that  when  a  vilhige,  a  town,  a  city,  or  a  district*  dfr 
people  are  religiously  affected,  that  Satan  is  east  out ;  but-i^H^^ 
that  his  influence  is  weakened,  and  his  Idngdom  totters,   llpaiib  f. 
sents  ao  immediate  cheek,  as  far  as  it  extends,  to  the  exuberitwn  m 
of  vice,  to  the  enormity  of  visible  wickedness.    In  aH  tlM^allia& 
ges  of  its  progress  and  operation,  it  holds  a  favouiable  asplft'i  ■ 
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(biTftrdfl  dhep  and  permanent  reformatkm.  Extierieliee  wQl* 
warraot  the  assertion,  that  fai  these  general  awakenings,  by  far 
file  greater  number  of  tiiose  who  come  forward  in  a  publie  pro- 
fosaion  of  religion,  are  foond  afterwards  to  adorn  that  profession^ 
and  to  give  evidence  of  its  truth  and  sineeritj.  It  is  also  known 
to  be  a  foet,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  the  subjects 
Hf  Ifae  awakening,  are  found  eventually  to  give  e^dence  of  a 
real 'Con version  to  God. 

Bveh  those  Who  admit  regeneration  to  be  a  progresidve  work, 
and  believe  that  the  agency' of  the  sinner  is  more  or  less  eon- 
eeined  in  it ; — in  whatever  way  men  are  turned  from  sin  to  ho- 
Ifnesfl,  and  from  the  service  of  Satan  to  the  service  of  Qod; 
every  one  who  wishes  to  see  th6  great  work  brought  alK>ut  ia' 
some  manner  or  other,  cannot  but  be  glad  to  see  a  general  at- 
tealion  to  religious  concerns.  For  if  it  does  not  take  that  form 
with -which  they  are  most  pleased,  it  takes  some  form,  and  can- 
not but' result  in  raising  the  standard  of  public  morals,  and  in 
checking  the  torrent  of  vice  which  threatens  to  bear  all  before 
it,  and  which,  in  great  cities,  becomes  rapid  and  resistless  as  a 
flood* 

A-'reformation  extending  to  every  house  in  this  city,  would 
be  the  noblest  sight  the  lover  of  humanity  ever  saw.  Its  indica- 
dons  would  be  strong  and  decisive.  The  reigo  of  vice,  which 
■oirs  regards  no  limit,  but  throws  its  malign  influence  within 
evilly  enelosnre,  would  on  all  sides  be  curtailed.  The  horrid 
ebuttg'of  profanienjess,  the  bloated  features  of  dissipation,  the 
haggiutt  spectacle  of  prostitution,  the  inanity  of  vicious  idleness, 
this  itfMiace  of  unbridled  passion,  deliberate  revenge,  curtained 
bekind  human  features,  •  and  heard  remote,  sometimes  like 
fliindeTsr  in  the  bosom  of  darkness ;— -4n  fine,  the  conflicts  of 
mkiraift)  the  wiles  of  dishonesty,  the  deep-laid  snares  of  covet- 
eoiiAM^  which  now,  at  every  step,  arrest  yourattention,  if  not 
oManger  your  repose j  would  suddenly  disappear. 

^nat-if  there  were  even  a  temporary  suspension  of  business, 
sciwuttistapee  I  have  known  to  attend  the  progress  of  such  a 
woilct  'Would  that  he  any  evidence  against  it?  Is  this  wortd  o£ 
isskneaa  and  sin  so  -  vastly  important  that  nothing  for  a  mo- 
Maiimial  ever  inteirupt  man's  complete  and  onivenal  servi* 
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Aldv  tor  Ht.  toib  «id,«aisM»  ti»  he  pluagei  into  eleraily  t  lln*f^ 
man  be  tb»^  tobjeet  oi  mnmm  and  eoatenpt,  becaoie  in  Him 
ftflii  honn  of  hii  toKciiada  to  secure  eternal  feMdfy,  in  the  fni 
dqFi  efhieetpenMirtotiie  adorable  Redeemer,  be  basaegjaal 
etiwoiMbr  puruiiUf  Alas !  ttote  that  bring  tUs  objeetioi^ J 
ftai^  have  neTOt  been  informed  that  *'  the  lore  of  mofley  ia»lhi 
real  of  ail  evH  f  have  never  oon«^red,  that  *y  it  is  eaiierihNi 
oamel  to  go  throoi^  the  eye  of  a  needle,  then  for  AMib^nMI^ 
|[»  enter  into  tiie  kingdom  of  heaTon^'"  Ohristiana  Meng  iaif 
kingdom  which  is  not  of  thb  world ;  and  shall  they  not  somoip 
timea  make  every  thing  pve  way  to  the  interests,  pleasaresi  and 
jofM  of  that  kingdom  ?  Especially,  whilst  their  interests  in  it  aiei 
appaiwCly  insecure ;  whilst  they  are  solicitonsly  and  painfnBy 
endeavooring  to  obtain  ^<a  name  and  a  place"  in  that  langdon^ 
diall  they  not  consider  tiiis  world's  wealth  and  enjoymenlaca 
^•^ioss,  and  dung,  and  dross  f " 

*  When  Were  the  people  of  this  city  known  to  relax  fheu^ill- 
tontion  to  hnsiness,  un<kr  the  powerful  sway  of  religKyna  hi^ 
poise  ?  Bote  devotion  to  God,  and  the  solemn  actsof  worslnm 
infringe  on  the  days  of  the  week;  or  do  the  schemes  of  amasa 
ibg  wealth,  the  delirium  of  incessant  bttsiness,  -  still  fever*tlMilr 
souls  on  the  Sabbath^  distract  their  attention,  and  pidsy  their^do- 
votiotts  in  the  house  of  God,  and  surcharge  their  conveiaati«a 
iff  the  Intervals  of  worship  ?  Nor  yet  does  it  aH  avul  them :  for 
In  this  perpetual  and  endless  whirl  of  business,  they  reaembla 
the  conflict  of  thousands  endeavouring  to  gun  a  slippery  mm^ 
rait,  where  there  is  not  room  for  hundreds  to  stand.  Whdar 
half  way  up  the  hill,  they  suddenly  slide  into  the  vale  of  povet' 
^V  and  from  thence  sink  to  Ute  grave.  .-  -. 

"  The  King  of  heaven  himself  is  the  dispenser  of  all  ike  Hesf 
ings  of 'this  life^  as  well  as  tiie  life  to  come.  He  has  said^^^  Be 
not  ituxiotts  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  whatye-slwi 
drink,  or  wherewithal  ye  shall  be  clothed;  but  seekfiiat  Has 
kingdom  of  Odd  and  the  righteoumess  thereof,  and  ait 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you.*'  AccoriUngly,  itThaa 
tually  and^  repeatedly  observed,  that  those  towns  and: 
who,  seemingly,  neglect  theUr  buswess,  in  times  of 
awakemng)  have  been  favoured  with  ahmidaneo  and  imn^lir 
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ywipetHy  In  tii<M»  •eaaons.  Tb^re  if,  indeedi  the  pNnmiw^  af 
ihid'to  this  eflbotf  «iid  I  aasert  what  u  toowB  to  muj. 
^-WhUe  I  figore  to  myBelf  ail  the  inbaUiaiilB  of  thu-  ellj,  4*- 
^^Mtty  and  earnest^  attending  to  ttie  AMMt  important  ut  all  eoo- 
tam^  i  eannot  but  eonslder  in  what «  Tariety  of  retpectrdw 
^wouid  tea,  1^  hr,  tiio  happieat  ckj  on  the  globe.  The  gmat 
iai'aodden  diminu^on  of  the  nnmber  of  the  miaetiMa  vicdnn 
ifg^iee*  of  criminals  which  throng  our  conrts,  and  crowd  onr 
Irtitotts*- of  imralidB  which  fill  our  hospitals— -of  paopers  in  our 
dina4ioa8eB  and  asylums — of  helpless  age,  without  provisionr— 
and  inftuicy,  wittout  protection — of  beggars  patrolliag  the  streetsi 
Mose  story  is,  generally,  but  a  veil  to  their  Anita;  bnti  most 
ft  My  of  that  numerous  banditti  of  thicTes,  robbers,  swindleriy 
fifarerB^  Incendiaries,  bursars,  and  ruffians,  whose  conceal- 
mmk  horn  the  pdblic  eye  alone  preyents  a  general  alarm. 
'  The  immense  accumulation  of  hnman  masses  of  the  abovn 
.teaiiij^tion,  in  great  cities,  and  which  make  incessant  demands 
M  tbn  justice  and  vi^lance,  as  well  as  the  charity  and  liberafir 
^  of-  aooiety,  become,  at  length,  like  a  putrid  diathesis  in  the 
hnman  body  ;'or,  to  say  the  least,  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
theae  loathsome  objects  is  one  of  the  pests  and  torments  of  gr^at 
Yet  the  immortal  souls  of  ali  these  miserable  people 
of  innnense  value ;  the  reformation  that  diould  reach  and 
ncoTor  them,  would  plant  new  stars  in  the  firmament  otfj^tf. 
ikmA  how  delightful  the  thought,  that  the  li^t  of  truth  ribouM 
dfapdl  the  ^oom  from  these  dungeons,  and,  through  such  wide 
^departments  of  pain  and  horror,  should  pour  the  healing  balm 
afaalration. 

Far  above  these  Augeau  stables  of  sin  and  pain,  and  which 
^  SefCuBan  labour  could  deanse,  there  is  another  department 
uf  viee  in  this  city,  but  connected  with  the  former,  by  innume* 
WMe  doors  and  headlong  steps.  This  region  appears  brilliant 
litd-Anr;  its  precincts  resound  with  hilarify,  feast,  and  song, 
isM?  it  'Contains  tiiousands  of  the  opulent,  the  fashionable, 
•IkBLtfonngy  and  the  gay.  Tice  is  dad  in  splendour,  and  a  spirit 
miigm  hare  iPiiMi  knows  no  moral  law  but  inclination,  and  re- 
^BQfnlseB  no  god  but  pleasure.  But  one  use  is  made  here  of 
fibof  atafs  awful  namertuMl  that  is  to  give  brnvery  and  relish  to 
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iw  idle  elftm«ur8eff61ljr-4a6inbenifth  the  fakDinfttiniiMriWl 
tad  ndrCb,  and  to  fhre  force  and  grandear  to  the  laogMfB^ 
paariob,  nige,Md  falMhdod.  Ib  this  the  abode  of  hafiplbMf 
Its  ehief  charaetoriBticB  are  restless  pride  without  gratiioaUhyw 
ostentation  without  motive  or  reward — professione  iiiilwr^liiiip 
eerify-«-eereDibn7  withoat  comfort-^angbtor  wiAoril-  jMf  ■>> 
smiles  which  conceal  rancour — approbation  alloyed  ^ift'ilVft' 
and  Tociferons  praises  dying  «waj'  into  the  wtdspert^-^ietf'W 
hrninj.  /  -  i-bT» 

*<  TuoralCnons  graadeur  crowdi  (he  UasiDg sqwu^ <^  '■'  ^  '  ^- '^ 
The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare."  =  *»  4iU 

What  changes  a  work  of  God's  spirit,  would  caoae  iptilh 
numerous  class ;  aody  O I  how  greatly  to  be  desir^*.  eip»vf|9 
the  purposes  of  present  happiness  ^  But  do  yon  think  thai 
gay  people^  on  whose  countenances  often  dwalls  the 
peace — whose  every  step  appears'  light  and  airy  as. the 
footstep  of  Aurora — whose  very  form  and  features  are  lomlpMii 
with  contentment  and  hope;  do  you  imajpne  they -live 
wise  than  in  a  continual  round  of  unmingled  eigoyaMHnfc^ 
false  is  the  estimate  made  of  humi^n  happiness!  These 
are  as  mistaken  in  their  pursuit  of -pleasure  aa  others  :are«ui 
judging  of  their  felicities  from  their  exterior*    .  -      ^sfOMM 

They  are  strangers  to  happiness;  and  lam  in  no  fear  of  coafne 
diction.  No, the.immortalmind is  not  thus  made.  The  glitlwrf 
dress— rthe splendour  of  apartments--4he  bftinnix  n f  jinnirn  t|m 
l^eauty  of  equipage,  have  all  the  potency  of  their  charms  ^r^nHjHwf 
siipposed  admiration  they  excite  in  the  eyes. of  spectators  i^^Olirib 
€[ven  here  th^ir  vain  possessors  are  grossly  mistaken;  for  v^o^ 
than  half  that  admiration  is  the  most  unlovely  envy.  The  Jbdif 
liance  of  all  these  things  strikes. the. leye,  but  carries  no  pieaiMi% 
jto  the  heart  J  the  immqrt(d..  spirit  within  well  ^Iuiqwa  thpj^-^M^ 
hut  dust;  andy  in  the  midst  of  these  baubles,  indigmmtly 
within  itself}  and  refuses  to  bc^  consoled  with  ^jpos^fm 
ter  than  what  fall^  to  the  {owls,  pf  heaven,  and  the  ■beiMtt;^  tfei^ 
earth. 
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i^vAriiciim  is  man's  greatest  good ;  it  pays  the  most  rea|Mftt4p 
Ijijpojit  important  interests;  brings  the  soul  to  the  knowtedft 
tpttiwwsioi^  of  her  proper  enjoyments,  and  points  her  i;^ 
to Jier  eternal  inheicitance.  Without  relig^,  the  weaMl 
camot  saTo  a  man  from  the  deepest  poyeriy ;  with 
ii^fhia  tieggar  Lazarus  possesses  boundless  wealthi  and  shall  4ie 
Ifppidly  blessed. 

n  jiJIQthiiUs.  idea,  the  object  before  me  becomes  important,  in  no 
^vdaouuy  degree ;  and  as  I  see  crowds  passing  by  my  window^ 
<d  an  ages  and  conditions ;  their  high  destiny  and  immortal  pow- 
of  which  they  jtppear  to  be  scarcely  conscious,  rises  upon 
in  solemn  prospect :  I  cannot  but  reflect  where  these  per- 
and  all  the  multitude  that  I  see  move  about  these  streets^ 
be  after  the  mighty  lapse  of  ten  thousand  ages.  Stnpidi- 
laughy  and  infidelify  sneer,  at  such  a  suggestion,  but  a 
monarch  wept  at  the  thought  that  all  his  armyi  An 
ever  assembled,  would  die  in  a  htindred  years.*  Aatd 
\r  than  a  heathen  monarch  wept  over  a  city,  doubtloM 
IWi4piitiy  before  Ood  than  this.  Tes,  after  the  full  period  of 
rttousand  ages  has  rolled  away,  not  a  soul  now  in  this^Hf 
be  extinct,  or,  shall  fail  to  make  one  of  the  number  des- 
la  eternal  ages  of  happiness  or  misery. 
t^I.^annotbat  r^ect  how  important  these  days  are  totheflioif- 
I  see  about  me,  perfectly  unconscious  of  their  value,  be- 
tiioui^tless  of  the  great  purposes  to  be  answered  by 
and'Of  the  great  work  to  be  dcme  in  them.  As  it  is  with 
whole  of  life  itself,  so  it  is  with  flie  business  of  every  day ; 
4M^  bate' an  iriterior  relation  to  our  eternal  state.  I  am  fully 
#Mre  that'the  effusions  of  the  holy  spirit  are  not  at  the  option 
«f*fliBn :  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  cause  a  reformation  in 
iHs^ci^*  But  when  I  consider  the  boundless  fulness  of  gos- 
§lM  |im vision,  the  explicit  and  earnest  invitations  of  the  gospel: 
I  know  that  God  is' long  suffering,  ^  not  willing  that  any^ 
parish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance  :^  when  I 
howlbis  city  has  been  distinguished  by  great  and  spe- 
■Uenkigs  of  providence;  shielded  in  war,  delifered  from 

*  Xerxes  the  Great* 
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ipaiM^nee;  pnmftwo&im  pMtee,  Mtd  Mag  to  gftrntnetir  I 
bat  advert  to  the  ftnpidilgr  aad  wicfc^dMSB,  vdiicii  wwe^ritflft 
ttOfeviaiUetndWaiiiplMnt  thtnatthepreMiitttBe^witb^iltai 
wnA  forebodiDg.  And  let  it  be  called  prepheBgring,  or  kfvaf 
•other  opprobrioat  name,  Ood  will  not  soffinr  «iieb  blewfajji  la 
be  answered,  by  aaeh  ingratibido  with  long  Impiwitf  •  Tbeia 
wiU  be  changes,  and  the  sword  of  divine  displeasare-  it^  f  tar, 
sdreadj  drawn ;  in  what  way  it  will  strike,  or  how  it  will  flidi j4ii> 
4Uiite  wisdom-only  knows.  •  *v:M 

Be  it  that  God's  own  work  is  in  his  own  hands,  and  IfaaA  1m 
-will  carry  it  on  when  and  where  he  fdeases:  Cbrialiiiiaongbtta 
%oow  that  God  works  by  meansy  ottietwise of  vbatfaie  iea 
gospel  ministry  T  The  Ahni^ty  and  ever  Meseed  God^has  p^ 
Biised  to  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him.  But  i^l'fiif 
^ne,  to  whom  a  thought  so  improbable  as  a.^96iMielreibanaCion 
in  tlus  city,  may  occurs  who  may  feel  a  desire  for- the  svlvalitii 
<tf  this  great  people ;  let  him  look-  round  him  and  ask|  wi^  itii^ 
thfit  sinneie  are  aurroanded  as  with  a  waUso^damantineii  todn^ 
lienetrable,  so  impervious  to  conviction  1  Why  ale  the  tapadk* 
6ients  so  numerous  ?  Why  is  k-so  awfully  improbable  that  i» 
shall  see  a  general  reformatioii  here  ?  Why  does  it  apfMar'tdi 
discouraging,  so  hopeless,  so  morally  impossible,  as  alaKM4^<i» 
^paralyaethe  conception  of  desire^or  the  secret  :wreatlingsr^ii# 
agooiscings.of  pieyer  I  There  surely  i^  a  ;GauBe»  nor ; is. 


cause  iaviaible  in  its  operation.  Aeli^on*  is  eveijwliera^llie 
eame.  There  is  ^  bito  in  Gile%d,.  and  a  physician  iiiefeJ'  ..fiM 
is  no  more  hostile  to  cities  than  to  villages ;  bis  spirit  is  as  btn^ 
aod.kii^  offers  of  salvation  as  full,  to  the  people;  of  :a>  crowfdad 
isity  as  of  the  open  country.  >NQr  are  the  pae|>le  inv.^illiip 
anore  arerie  to,  reli^pioii.  Umuqi  in  the  country 4  j:*  r<  .»of a 

..  Homiui  nature  is,  inclee^f  much  the  same  in  aU.|daces;4iaMf 
ithere  is  any  differeQce^  the  people  .of  Iftrge  cities  bave  ntdtP 
sottsibUity,  are.  certainly  more  aliTe  to  the  •finer.  {eMof^wM^ 
Ibe  impql4e  ^f  pnldic  sensatiopiSy  and  fire  mQm  ^«icA^  iMl4sMii- 
«eptihle  to  sentimental  impcessions.  .  They  are  nirtunrilift  |p 
nooB  jvieked*.  no  more  inaccessible  to  conviclioo,  ao.mocHiiP- 
dent,  in  worldly  pnrauitsy  no  more  insenaible  to  (hei  eofesnii 
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;of •  ^iTMigeSetl  imfb;  or  ta  te  flOMlkiaft  and  praipMl^ 
rfrtlwoni,  fe—  the  iatobifMitfl  oi  the  emmtrf  al  large. 
ia4SIWijiifferaBce  whMi  iftnlu  the  aeale  of  tte^Hy  to  a  deftk 
faJio|ie]es89  in  this  compariioD,  is  owiagilnra  great  aeaaaret  to 
ajuBlhreneil  ia  the  m^ans  used  to  promote  religion;  in  shorty  to 
•fttferenee  In  what  is  denomiaafttd  the  means  of  grace, 
.ifiif  the. reader  will  recur  to  the  first  numbers  of  the  Trianf^e, 
liMt>aeriea»  he  will  there  find  stated  the  cause  to  which  I  here 
allude.    The  strun  of  doctrine  there  described,  and  which  hai^ 
in  a^■leasure,  fonned  the  cnrreat  of  ofnnion  and  lone  of  feeling 
la  tt  very  great  bodf  of  people  in  this  city,  sirfftce  it  to  say,  has 
net  been  attended  with  manj  indications  of  reformation^  and 
hM|  to  all  appearance,  presented  no  barrier  to  the  overwhelra 
lif  flood  <tf  Tiee  wliicAi  threatens  the  city. 
7:>|twiilhe  easy  to  centradiet  this  assertion,  botnot  easy  to  show 
init»4friaae!ttrue:  *^€um  res  ipsa  laq^itit:^  and  I  shall  dsraiss 
iits  fobjeei  with  expresong  my  firm  l>elief,  that  ttiese  doctrines 
enottiulng  to  be  diaaeminated,  enforced^  and  maintained  in  the 
and  form  they  have  been,  for  years  past,  there  will  be 
telbn&alion.    I  hate  no  expectation  that  God  wHI  honour 

iwSiHik  that  mark  of  hb  approbation;  and  as  for  Uie  merit 
iktf^Mlaarni  point  of  moral  suasion,  or  the  prospect  of  aaj^ 
eHiot  Itoy  will  produce  in  that  way,  I  should  expect  as  much 
^■idfromthe  Ambian  proverbs  deliirered  ki  thei^  natif>e  tongue, 
n^are  not  Ac  doctrines  of  the  lirequentnad  great  reforms^ 

iHiieh  have  been  in  our  days,  and  incur  coutffafy.  They 
:ndt  ^  the  sword  of  the  Bpirit.'* 
.'irtnfef  more  these  doctrines'  prevail  and  gelo  credit  the^more 
MM*  are  oentHBeted  by  selfishness,  which  always  briugs  intole^ 
finee  in  its  train :  th^  more  noise  is  made  about  depmvity,  tM 
Jflili*gnBator  flie  ostentation  of  setting  human  nature  loW,  the 
MM<b  ife  tiie  hearer  and  the  eonvert  flattered  in  bis  pride  and 
^Italeted'In'hiB  conscience,  and  made  to  sleep,  by  a  potent  flM- 
^Mei^against  even  the'  thunders  of  troth :  the  more  that  b  made 
«f  flM^  the  IIMB  ot  persond  hoKnese,  and  that  true  moral  ex* 
niUence,  wlueh  giv^  religion  its  beauty  and  heaven  tie  fellci^. 
fie  flMlt  in  leading  the  sinner  to  contemplate  hb  own  depravity, 
Ihey  furnish  lum  with  excuses  iufttead  of  overwhehniag^  hba 
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iHtii  coBficfion;  and  in  leadiDgthe  Cbristiaafo  consider  4te 
giraeioas  promiseft  of  God»  they  puff  lum  up  witfai  pride,  and  eBfr* 
bolden  him  aodaciously  to  demand  salvation,  and  eshort  bim  it 
^'  iLeep  Christ  to  his  word.** 

INVESTIGATCMBU  ? 


No.  y. 

Among  all  the  words  which  give  offenee  to  the  advocates  of 
the  triangular  scheme,  the  term  Metaphysics  stands  fiwemoat 
They  abhor  it  even  more  than  they  do  mcnrality,  virtue,  or 
even  disinterestedness.  This  prejudice  against  some,  mad  80 
many  of  the  best  words  in  our  language,  is  not  a  mark  in  their 
favour:  and  especially  when  it  is- considered  that  tiieir 
thy  does  not  stop  at  the  word  itself,  but  goes  far  beyond, 
aims  at  the  very  things  these  words  are  used  for. 
'  Concerning  these  offensive  words  I  have  said  something  is 
former  numbers ;  but  as  somewhere  on  this  ground,  they  hnve 
erected  one  of  their  strongest  fortresses,  from  which  they  kctfjp 
up  a  perpetual  and  running  fire  of  random  shot,  I  shall  sit  doms 
before  it  in  this  number :  nor  do  I  expect  to  find  it  as  impreg- 
nable  as  the  den  of  Caciis.  About  the  word  disinterealedf  I 
think  I  have  already  discharged  my  duty.  It  is  a-  term,  and 
conveys  an  idea,  well  understood,  in  all  our  best  writers.  Ad- 
dison and  Johnson  use  it  frequently  in  the  same  sense  we  um 
it.  A  man  sees  two  men  in  a  quarrel,  and  fiercely  contendti^. 
fie  steps  in  between  them,  and  says,  *'  Gentlemen,  I  havens 
interest  in  the  result  of  this  contention;  I  am  well  disposed  to-> 
wards  you  both.  Permit  me,  then,  to  act  as  a  mediator  b^ 
4ween  you."  This  man  will  be  likely  to  have  influence  .with 
both  these  men„  because  they  perceive  that  he  is  entiiel^ 
disinterested. 

I  therefore  said  that  no  word  in  our  lai^age  was  better  wot- 
derstood,  or  more  immoveably  fixed  in  its  true  import   I  hnv» 
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tot  imt  B  morelMiidflome  ilhutatioii  of  ttik  word  ttiaii  i  \§Mf 
MKTki  Cox's  life  of  Melancthon,  where  be  sunifl  op  and  fimahes 
ttwFeliaraeffer  of  that  great  man  by  obaernng,  that  he  generaUiy 
atted  under  the  influence  of  a  purely  '^  dlBinterested  benevo- 
leaJse.**^  But  some  of  our  great  divines  would  tell  Cox  a  dif- 
ferent story.  Those  men,  who  have  eaten  freely  of  the  Amor 
mdf  pretend  that  it  is  either  a  phrase  of  &lse  import,  or  else  of 
no  Import  at  all. 

3%e  word  morality  has  not  fared  better.    They  have  con- 
demned all  its  family :  for  moral,  moral  agency,  moral  fitnesSf 
moral  depravity,  and  the  like,  are  all  considered  as  Amalekites, 
and  proscribed.    Especially  the  phrase  moral  virtuef  made  up 
4if -two  most  offensire  words,  they  regard  as  bad  as  the  union 
4(l(M&toA  and  Pilate.    T'he  word  morcU  we  derive  from  the 
Latin  mbraU$f  which  is  from  »mw,  a  law  or  custom.    Morality 
4i  conlbrmity  to  law,  and  used  in  this  sense.    But  has  the  Chris- 
ittaa  flb  morality  ?   Alas !  some  professing  Christians  have  not 
iMlfih     But  what  did  Christ  say  ?  ''  Think  not  that  I  come  to 
tttitf<»y  the  law/'  &c.     He  goes  on  to  show,  that  he  insisted 
on  a  purer  morality  than  even  the  Pharisees,  who  make  clean 
^iMl'WtlEiide  of  the  cup  and  platter,  but  what  is  within  ?-^£xtor- 
linf  turit  excess.    The  great  command  of  the  law  is  love :  and 
%ii^  tbe  eloqQent  Dr.  South,*  <'  Love  is  not  so  much  an  aflee- 
'ifeoOfVif  the'  Christian,  as  it  is  the  very  soul  of  the  Chrutian;  he 
^toM  aot  BO  much  feel  it,  as  he  is  in  it** 
^    Mom!  virtue  is  a  conformity  to  tbe  divine  law,  or  in  other 
femrardv  conformity  to  God.    For  as  God  is  love,  he  that  dwell- 
#Ai  in  lore  dweUeth  in  God  and  God  in  bun.    Perfect  morality^ 
^UtetfiDfore,  is  perfect  love  to  God,  by  which  I  understand  perfect 
HiM virtue.    Thisb  lilso  sometimes  called  charity;  and  «a 
^!Wiieh  as  St  Paul  insisted  on  &ith,  he  had  no  diminutive  opi- 
-rioaofit    ^  Now  abideth  £uth,  hope,  charity,  these  three, 
Mt^tte  greatest  of  these  b  charity." 

«^'jiBat  thf^  priodpal  object  of  this  number  is  Metaphysical  H 

liMirf  against  which  an  odium  has  been  excited^  and'by  means 

of  which  incalcukible  mischief  has  been  done.    BefilMPe  I  9ttt€t 

«t  '    ■    ■  '      *  <c  An  old  divine.'^ 
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ofn  this  subject,  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  I  consider  this  ais  iSUk 
of  the  most  extraordinary  controversies  ever  carried  on ;  ooC 
to  mnch  from  its  nature  as  from  its  means  and  methods,  A# 
attempt  to  carry  measures  by  exciting  strong  preju^ces  agdaM 
words,  at  the  same  time  exaggerating  and  misrepresentiiig  thu 
notions  pretended  to  be  affixed  to  those  words,  and  kee^ng 
the  grand  points  of  difference  wholly  out  of  sight:  this  coimM 
persisted  in  for  years,  and  pursued  with  boldness  and  abnndaat 
success:  I  say  these  circumstances  render  this  eontroTersy^ 
perhaps,  without  a  parallel. 

The  same  things,  however,  which  render  this  a  singular  coib 
troversy,  render  it  not  a  hopeless  controversy :  for  while  I  am 
perfectly  assured  that  it  results  from  misinformation,  in  Teiy 
great  numbers,  I  am  assured,  with  a  certainty  nearly  equals  Ihal 
they  want  nothing  but  a  right  understanding  of  the  case  to  come 
into,  and  adopt  the  truth.  Whatever  pride  of  character  may  do 
with  a  few  men,  with  whom  it  may  far  outweigh  the  solenm  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  the  great  body  of  the  people  hare  no  mbtiire, 
t  might  almost  say,  no  selfiah  motive  for  preferring  error' te 
truth.  And  I  am  well  assured  that,  at  least,  some  may  be  eo»> 
vinced  that  their  credulity  has  been  imposed  upon,  md  thiil 
they  have  been  deceived.  They  may  be  convinced  that  enroir 
has  held  an  ascendancy  over  truth,  not  by  argument,  hot  Vf 
efforts  of  influence  from  men  riding  on  the  shoulders  of  puUie^ 
confidence.  ^ 

The  case  now  to  be  mentioned  b  one  of  a  most  extraordi- 
nary nature.  I  appeal  to  the  people  of  this  city  at  large,  that 
they  have  been  led  into  the  habit  of  believing  that  metaphysitin^ 
have  ho  connexion  with  religion : — that  every  thing  metapby- 
Bical  is  improper  and  unbecoming  the  pulpit,  or  a  gospel  ser- 
mon: and  that  the  Hopkinsians  have  littie  else  but  metapl^siije 
in  their  sermOns.  They  are  very  different  from  the  good  old 
woman  I  once  heard  of,  who,  hearing  her  minister,  in.whon^ 
she  had  great  confidence,  say  something  about  metaphysics^  re- 
plied, <«  O  yes,  I  know  that  Christ  is  both  meet  and  pkytie  for 
the  poer  sinner.*'  They  do  not,  however,  think  quite  se  well 
about  metaphysics,  as  to  tiiink  it  is  both  meet  and  physic  for 
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Ito.  «aiier»  altboni^  quite  as  much  BriBtakieii  with  regard  t^ 
fvtet  metaidiytiea  are. 

k'  l.  ^  Metaphysics^  or  oAtoIogjry"  says  Johnsoii,  *<  is  the  sciepce 
treats  of  the  affections  of  being  in  general."  In  strict- 
Ihe  whole  of  truth  may  be  said  to  he  divided  into  physl« 
eri'  and  metaphysical ;  and  to  say  the  least,  many  of  the  doo* 
hfaea  of  religion  come  properly  and  strictly  within  the  depart- 
■wat  of  metaphyucs.  The  term  affection,  as  used  in  the 
ahoTe  definition,  is  taken  in  its  larger  sensei  and  in  relation 
both  to  action  and  passion.  <<  By  the  affections  of  being,"  saya 
Br.  Watts,  ^  are  meant  all  powers,  properties,  accidents,  re* 
ktiaoBt  actions,  passions,  dispositionB,  internal  qualities,  exter- 
i|al  adjfttncts,  considerations,  conditions,  or  circumstances  what- 
loover."    (See  toL  5.  p.  639.) 

-)  As  it  is  one  object  of  this  number  to  do  away  the  prejudice 
aiid.epiiosition  in  many  minds  against  metiq>hyucs,  by  show- 
ing to  those  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  general  reading 
What  metaphyucs  truly  are ;  and,  as  I  have  thb  moment  before 
tme  Ihe  Belgic  Encyclopedia,  published  in  the  year  1620,  and 
dadieated  to  the  lords  of  the  Belgic  League,  and  also  Dr« 
Wtatta'  System  of  Metaphyacs,  I  think  it  will  be  useAil  to  lay 
Mbr^  the  reader  a  compendious  view  of  the  subjects  of  which 
ftat  science  treats.  If  the  reader  will  keep  m  mind  that  it  is 
Mt  Sdwards  nor  Hopkins,  and  if  he  has  not  regularly  studied 
melaphydcs,  I  presume  he  will  not  think  his  labour  lost  in 
|ieviiBing  this  sketch. 

:  <  W etaphysicB,  or  ontology,  treats  of  being,  of  essence,  or  nature ; 
«f  .mode  and  form;  of  existence,  whether  actual  or  possible, 
or  contingent,  dependent  or  independent,  whence  ari* 
the  distinction  betwera  the  bmng  of  God  and  of  his  creatures; 
in  the  next  place,  it  considers  duration,  creation,  and  preser* 
riation;  and,  reader,  b  all  this  chaff  and  nonsense  1  It  then 
eomders  unity  and  union ;  but  what  doctrines  are  involved 
heref  It  treats  of  act  an^  power,  of  action  and  passiveness* 
id  necessity  and  liberty,  and  of  relative  affections  ^  but  is  all 
Ihia  nothing  ?  This,  reader,  was  the  ground  which  the  immor- 
tal Edwards  cleared  of  as  many  dangerous  errors,  as  Herculea 
did  the  wilderness  of  mQUsters.    It  treats  of  truth,  goodness, 
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aad  peilbction ;  principIeB,  causes,  and  effects ;  of  sabjeafMi 
adjuDct;  of  time,  place,  and  ubiquity;  of  sameiiesiBy' agiml^ 
ment,  and  difference ;  of  niunber  and  order ;  of  mental  niU 
tions;  of  abstract  notions,  signs,  words,  and  terms  oftatiSBt^ 
of  the  chief  kinds  and  dirisions  of  being,  as  substance  aad 
mode,  &€• ;  of  natural,  moral,  and  artificial  beings  and  ideaiK-^ 
'-  Metaphysics  is  the  science  of  being,  and  there  is  not  a  doe! 
trine  of  religion  which  relates  to  beings  which  is  not,  more  dp 
less,  metaphysical.  Man  is  a  creature,  finite,  dependent,  muter' 
ble,  and  ignorant;  God  is  the  creator,  infinite,  independent,  imh 
mutable,  and  infinitely  wise.  Now,  in  all  these;  and  in  ail 
other  affections  and  relations,  just  andxorrect  metaphyuGal«w^ 
tions  are  essentially  important  to  a  proper  understandfoig  <f 
truth.  An  idea,  or  notion,  or  proposition,  or  argument^  iscalled 
metaphysical,  not. from  any  abstmaeneas  or  obseuriiy  tMonpag 
to  it,  but  from  its  natural  arrangement  with  a  great  class  or  w 
der  of  truths.  ■« 

r  Nor  has  it  been  a  little  conducive  to  the  progress  and  state  ef 
knowledge  in  modem  times,  that  classification,  or,  as  it  liiay  be 
called,  generalizatj^on,  has  made  such  advances;  and  it  was^fiiiii 
that  suggested  to  the  great  Leibnitz  the  idea,  that  a  univeCMl 
language  was  attainable,  and  would  one  day  be  discovered,      -l 

Having  given  a  general  outline  of  the  proper  subjects  of  mel% 
physics,  I  have,  under  this  particular,  only  to  observe,  that  lhi|| 
want  of  correct  views  of  metaphysical  subjects  is  one  doome 
of  the  wretched  darkness  in  that  theological  system  wbicbi]^ 
have  styled  triangular.  As  I  have  said  in  former  numbeis/ihe 
divines  advocating  that  system  are  essentially  wanting  in  .tbeiji 
knowledge  of  the  powers,  affections,  and  relations  of  ratioiifl 
beings.  And,  if  we  can  admit  their  honesty  and  integrityi  ivff^^ 
have  only  to  conclude  that  their  contemptuous  slangs  at  loelAK 
physics,  and  the  still  more,  wretched  work  they  make  wbw 
they  exhibit  a  specimen  of  their,  own  metaphysics,  mast  aei^fi' 
from  their  profound  ignorance  of  that  most  important  8ci^iee»i 

2.  The  infinitely  wise  and  holy  spirit  of  inspiration,  by  whoai 
the  sacred  scriptures  were  dictated  and  inspired,  having  I^nii4^ 
ed  the  proper  means,  has  left  man  to  the  use  of  hiB4)wn<ftimb 
ties  in  h|s  discovery  o$  natural  knowledge  i  deenupg  itittdto: 
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■ 

ffimm  mumportant  to  anmiige  and  clairiff «  to  distiogiUBh  aii4 
mamBf  the  dififerent  departments  of  science,  as  mathematiesy  aa- 
110110107,  metaphyrics.  Yet  the  science  of- metaphysics,  at 
laiMl^  abore  all  others,  is  abundantly  grounded  on  the  scripo 
inpea.  The  grand  and  leading  truths  on  which  that  science  rests, 
ai»  aot  the  mere  assertions  of  Edwards,  or  Locke,  or  Mal- 
hmiche,  or  Stewart,  or  Bacon,  they  are  laid  down  in  the  word 
of  Cbd,  either  by  facts  or  inductions. 

^  Metaphysics,  or  ontology,  is  the  science  of.  being,  regarding 
it  in  reference  to  all  its  powers,  properties,  accidents,  relations^ 
tetiotts,  passions,  dispositions,  qualities,  conditions,  and  dr- 
eMnatances.^  Beings,  are  God  and  his  creatures.  .  Now,  I 
hope  that  our  learned  adversaries  will  be  willing  to  admit  that 
(he 'Bible  teaches  something concernii^  God  and  his  creatures; 
aadi  begjuming  with  the  first  of  all  propositions,  that  being  existi| 
wlueh,  I  think,  the  Bible  proves,  there  is  not  a  power,  property 
or  accident,  a  relation,  action,  passioo,  a  disposition,  considera- 
fioD,  or  cmoidition  of  anyheing,  which  does  not  afford  an  article 
ef  metaphysical  truth  and  knowledge. 

'  Besenring  the  consideration  of  this  subject  to  a  future  ocea- 
lion,  when  I  cao  bestow  on  it  that  time  and  attention  which  are 
due  to  its  vast  importance,  I  shall  here  only  observe,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  truths  laid  down  in  the  scriptures,  are  meta- 
^l^cal  truths ;  and  the  grandest  arguments  there  found,  come 
tnider  the  science  of  ontology.  I  instance  the  disputation  be- 
iiifan  Job  and  his  three  friends;  the  arguments  and  expostula- 
flaiis  of  Ezekiel;  the  reasonings  of  St  Paul,  and  even  of  Chrisf 
Usaself.  That  love  is  an  affection  of  rational  being,  is  a  meta- 
^Uyi^cal proposition:  that  God  loves  his  kingdom,  and  thatper^ 
ftet  moral  virtue  consists  in  the  love  of  being,  are  equally  so; 
Shaft  men  are  under  obligation  to  love  €k>d  supremely,  and 
fteir  neighbours  as  themselves,  are  propositions  purely  metaphy- 
iKMl.  In  short,  the  grandest  of  all  propositions,  viz.,  that  God 
latoYe,  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  a  purely  metaphysical  proposir 
Ren:  and  the  arguments  by  which  all  these  propontions  are 
BMintafned,  and,  in  fact,  all  abstract  terms  and  ideas,  belong  to 
^  etune  class  or  order. 
^>flhst  I  mqr  not  be  nusondentoodi  and  td  saye  the  objector 
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a  little  bieatby  lei  me  further  obaerTe,  I  am  fully  9mU9idMm 
difference  between  the  coasideratioii  of  the  affectloBs  of  befaig 
regarded  abstraetfy  and  in  themselves,  or  in  their  concrete  teat 
vben  Gonudered  in  conduct  and  character.  In  this  latter  atate^ 
they  give  rise  to  minor  distinctions.  Thus  says  Dr.  'Wallajr 
f^when  they  relate  to  kings^  sybjeets,  laws,  rebellions,  aUegl^ 
ance,  treason,  &cc.,  they  are  called  political;  when  they  reiata 
to  God,  holiness,  Christianity,  repentance,  gospel,  and  taivadoB# 
th^y  are  denominated  theological ;"  but  they  still  boleag  to  tiie 
br  more  comprehensive  class,  metaphysical* 

A  discourse  or  discussion  on  the  affections  of  beings,  ooluii 
dered  abstractly,  in  which  their  nature,  principles,  operalioiu^ 
and  laws,  are  professedly  set  forth,  may  be  styled  a  diseouraa 
on  metaphysics,  or  ontology ;  but  a  religious  essay,  or  sermon^ 
or  body  of  divinity,  in  which  metaphysical  truths  and  reaaont 
ii^  are  employed,  is,  nevertheless,  denominated  theologyt 
But  what  havock  a  theologian  will  make,  who  has  no  comet 
knowledge  of  metaphysics,  daily  experience  shows  us ;  aaril 
two  volumes  of  sermons,,  lately  published  in  this  city,  wcHiM 
form  an  incomparable  book  of  reference :  (^  which  I  will  here^ 
after  give  some  specimens. 

3.  From  the  character  of  God,  the  nature  of  his  government ; 
from  the  character,  duty,  and  obligations  of  men ;  from  the  oom^ 
mands,  (hreatenings,  and  expostulations  of  scripture,  and  fiom 
similar  sources  found  in  sacred  writ,  may  be  deduced  the  opv^ 
nions  which  the  ablest  and  most  judicious  metaphysicians  tew 
advanced  concerning  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  souL  T^ 
as  I  said,  the  spirit  of  truth  did  not  Instruct  men  bow  to  mama 
and  classify  them,  nor  with  what  other  sciences  to  ^ve  tliem% 
place.  But,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  numerous  emu^ 
and  some  of  them  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal,  have  evtf  ria^ 
fested  the  Christian  church.  Some  of  these  errors  arose  dorifl^ 
the  apostolic  age :  they  have  been  varying  their  form  and  inter 
ance,  and  maintained  theur  ground  through  the  German  fetNc<> 
mation. 

To  them,  in  a  great  measure,  are  owing  much  of  the  n^yslBh 
cism  and  absurdity,  conveyed  down  from  age  to  age,  aboal  mdt 
giaal  sin,  which  term  Calvin  himself  acknowledges  is  noiHt^i^ 
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Mriptaret,  but  was  invented  by  Aagmtiae.  flonw  have  draM 
tte  •pirituality  of  the  soul :  others  have  asserted  it  to  be  a  par* 
tele*  or  emanation  of  the  Deity,  and,  of  course,  incapable  ef 
iMial  stain,  or  final  misery.  Some  liave  denied  ita  Inunortality 
aHogether ;  and  others  have  supposed  it  to  deep  in  the  ^iwne 
itifli  Uie  l>ody  till  the  resnrreetidn.  Some  have  maintidBed^ 
Aal  all  the  souls  of  the  haman  race  were  made  at  once,  and 
wn^sepi  somewhere  till  bodies  are  ready  to  receive  them:  and 
others,  that  the  seals  of  the  human  race  are  one  of  ttie  Infettet 
orders  of  ceons,  or  angels  that  fell,  who  are  thrown  into  a  state 
of  fMfgetfulness,  and  sent  Into  bodies  prepared  for  them,  in  or- 
der to  a  second  probation ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  modi 
of  human  conduct  favours  that  idea. 

^To  this  mass  of  opinions  concerning  the  soul,  may  be  added^ 
that  some  think  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ftvedom  or  moral 
ageney  among  creatures ;  that  Aey  are  all  like  so  many  ma- 
MdHes,  or  automata,  moved  entirely  by  superior  agency. 
Others,  and  they  are  not  much  more  consistent,  believe,  that^ 
Mwe  the  fall,  men  are  free  to  do  wrong  and  not  to  do  right. 
But' Bible  metaphysics  teach,  that  sinful  creatures  are,  in  all  re- 
elects, as  free  as  holy  ones.  It  is  sufficient  to  render  an  actioo 
aiNBonntable,  to  know  that  it  was  voluntary.  A  holy  creature 
loves  to  do  right,  as  well  as  a  sinfhl  one  does  to  do  wrongs 
We  hear  none  of  this  metaphysical  jargon  before  courts  of  jus- 
Boe^  when  a  man  is  convicted  of  a  crime.  We  never  hear  It 
WfpA  that  he  did  it,  because  he  was  not  a  moral  agent  to  do 


If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  the  coiktrast  of  sentiment,  at 
ttie' commencement  of  the  third  number,  he  will  perceive  that 
tbe  true  origin  of  nearly  all  the  difference,  arises  from  false  me- 
tlphyrics.  Nor  do  I  think,  that  even  the  notion  of  limited 
atonement  is  altogether  independent  of  that  prolific  source  of 
•ritor,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show; 

'  -  IVothing  can  be  more  alarming,  nothing  more  ominous  to  the 
liiends  of  truth,  or  more  hostile  to  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
€k>epel,  than  the  efforts  of  many  to  banish  metaphysics  from 
flieology,  and  render  them  disgusting.  Artful  and  designuig 
flWtf'kBOw  the  efficacy  of  fjuB  practice.    In  the  first  pkieei  fSsmf 
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UiAm  into  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  people,  that  metapfaysicii 
aie  something  odious  and  foreign  to  religion :  that  any  thing 
metaphysical  is  not  preaching  Christ  They  then  go  on  to  ex^ 
tend  and  deepen  this  prejudice.  Any  thing  argumentatiye,  u^ 
train  of  dose  reasoning,  howeyer  demonstrative^  however  coo** 
duoted  in  the  strong  light  of  intuitive  evidence,  it  is  no  iQatteTf 
they  have  but  one  sentence  to  pronounce,  they  can  refute  it  all 
in  a  moment  They  need  only  say,  *^  Ah !  this  metaphyseal 
reasoning  is  not  the  Gospel."  And  to  the  mind  duly  prepared 
by  prejudice,  and  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  metaphysics,  it  is  all 
answered  and  refuted.  There  are  books  now  in  this  caty, 
there  is  £dwards  on  the  Will,  in  which  the  grounds  taken  arei 
as  demonstrably  and  unanswerably  maintained  as  any  ai^menf 
found  in  Euclid :  and  many  of  these  anti-metaphysical  declalni? 
ers,  when  in  companies  where  they  are  ashamed  to  say  other- 
wise, will  freely  own  it :  yet  the  same  arguments  which  Edwardt 
uses,  when  used  by  others,  these  same  men,  when  in  other  conotr 
panics,  will  refute  in  a  moment — *^  Ah !  it  is  all  metaphyatcal 
jargon !  It  is  not  preaching  Christ !"  Thus  they  have  fonnd 
out  a  way  in  which  they  can  easily  confront  the  eloquence  of 
Whitefield,  or  the  argument  of  Warburton.  They  have  aotf 
to  say  to  their  infatuated  admirers,  '*  It  is  too  metaphysical ; 
this  is  not  the  Gospel  ;^  and  the  work  is  done. 

But  the  worst  evil,  and  that  which  will  increase  it  in  a  geo- 
metrical ratio,  is  still  untouched.  This  abhorrence  and  pro* 
Bcription  of  metaphysics,  is  spreading  into  a  much  wider  cifelti 
Young  men,  educated  for  the  ministry,  are  carefully  imbued 
in  this  aqtia  turbida,  and  they  will  soon  cast  up  mire  and  dui 
enough,  in  their  sermons.  Instead  of  reading  Locke  and  Ed* 
wards,  which,  either  with  or  without  teaching,  they  will  be 
made  to  abhor,  they  are  kept  for  months  or  years  poring  over 
rusty  folios  of  modern  Latin,  whose  very  style  might  eithec 
cause  or  cure  a  Tertian  ague ;  and  which,  if  put  into  an  aleiBr 
bic,  till  all  their  crude  notions  and  common  places  had  passed 
over,  would  come  out  a  moderate  duodecimo  of  excellent 
matter. 

From  these  lovely  folios,  they  must  next  trudge  through  the 
Herculean  labour  of  copying,  perhaps,  Dr.  '^YerbiageV  yapidi 
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manuscript  lectares  on  moral  philosophy,  or  somethiog  else,  a 
task  as  nsefhl  as  to  «et  them  to  see  how  many  times  a  day  they 
ooold  throw  the  same  stick  of  wood  out  of  the  third  story  win? 
dow ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  keeps  them  as  clear  of  any  correct 
notions  of  metaphysics :  whether  it  keeps  them  as  clear  of  er- 
ror, is  another  question.  When  these  young  men  come  before 
llM  public,  you  will  soon  hear  about  '*  imputed  ^ilt" — natural 
iiHLbiKty — moral  agency  io  do  nfrongf— -limited  atonement-^- 
peittiBsiFe  decrees — faith  the  sum  of  religion,^  &.c.  &c* 

4.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  task  I  encounter  by  taking 
tlin  ground,  and  coming  out  in  sueh  plain  language :  I  hare 
eonnted  the  cost,  and  am  prepared  to  meet  the  consequences* 
t  have  been  long  a  spectator  on  this  ground,  and  have  marked^ 
iMrHh  ondescribable  emotions,  the  progress  of  this  whole  business; 
and  it  is  not  a  hasty  resolution  that  I  have  taken  to  lay  it  before 
the  public.  When  I  hear  one  with  an  easy,  nay,  careless  slang, 
explode  the  truths  of  God,  and  the  dictates  of  his  everlasting 
gospel  under  the  slur  of  metaphysics — when  I  hear  metaphy- 
iks  themselves  branded  a«  error  or  nonsense,  by  many  who 
are  grossly  ignorant  of  what  they  are,  and  by  others,  who,  if 
fliey  are  Ignorant,  are  wilfully  and  criminally  so — ^wben  I  know 
fhey  do  it  to  answer  a  purpose  so  fatal  in  its  nature  and  conse- 
quences, I  cannot  be  silent. 

But  there  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  this  subject  has  not 
been  brought  before  the  public,  and  with  which  I  shall  close 
Ms  number,  to«:ether  with  this  series.  These  professed  adver- 
laries  of  metaphysics  resort  to  them  as  often  as  Edwards,  or 
Hopkins,  or  any  of  their  admirers  and  followers  do.  And,  per- 
ImpB,  it  is  owing  to  the  wretched  work  they  make  with  them 
tiiat  they  are  ashamed  of  the  term,  and  wish  to  whelm  it  under 
lliBglrace  and  darkness.    I  shall  give  a  few  instances. 

The  public  knows  the  uproar  that  is  raised  against  the  Hop- 
khtsianSy  for  holding  that  the  divine  agency  was  concerned  in 
liie  origin  of  eviL  But  have  these  humble,  modeat,  unassuming 
people,  no  ideas  about  that  point  ?  What  says  their  Standard  ? 
thcdr  almost  inspired  assembly  of  divines,  in  their  catechism  1 — 

1     ■  *  See  Romeyn's  Sermons,  vol.  1.  p.  69,  at  top. 
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their  aisiembly  of  divines,  on  whose  incomparable  skill  and  pro^ 
fiindity  they  lay  such  stress  ?  "  The  decrees  of  God  are  hit  etef" 
nal  purpose,  whereby,  for  his  own  glory,  he  Jbreordains  whatso- 
ever comes  to  pass.^^  And  the  apostle  Paul,  no  doubt,  bears 
them  out  in  this  declaration ;  for  he  declares,  that  God  ''  works 
all  things  after  the  counsels  of  his  own  will.*'  Now,  according 
to  the  assembly,- sin  was  foreordained,  for  it  has  surely  come  to 
pass.  "  O,  no,  that  is  metaphysics !''  Any  reasonable  mind 
may  perceive,  that  nothing  can  destroy  the  connexion  between 
the  actions  of  a  creature,  and  the  agency  of  an  infinitely  wise 
and  powerful  Creator,  who  made  him,  and  constituted  his  pow* 
ers  and  faculties.  ''  O,  no,  that  is  metaphysics  V*  Admit  that 
a  creature  acts  freely,  God  ordained  and  decreed  that  he  should 
act  freely,  and  his  acting  one  way  no  more  frustrates  the  decree 
than  his  acting  another.  *'  O,  no,  that  is  metaphysics !"  €k>d's 
decree  no  more  impairs  the  accountableness  or  moral  qualitjr 
of  a  sinful  than  a  holy  action.  *'  O,  no,  that  is  metaphysics !" 
.  The  scripture  declares  that  God  decreed  some  wicked  actions; 
aud  if  so,  why  not  all?  ^'  O,  no,  that  is  metaphysics  !*'  Sin 
was  either  decreed,  or  it  was  not  decreed.  '^  O,  no,  that  is 
metaphysics!''  If  it  was  decreed,  and  the  divine  agency  no- 
ways concerned  in  bringing  it  to  pass,  then  Paul  was  mistaken, 
for  Grod  does  not  work  all  things  after  the  counsels  of  his  own 
will,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  works  many  things  after  the  coon- 
sets  of  some  other  being.    *'  O,  no,  that  is  too  metaphysical !"  ^ 

But  let  us  see  how  they  talk  about  this  matter.  They  say^ 
that  sin  was  merely  the  fruit  of  the  free  agency  of  a  creature. 
And  so,  I  answer,  is  every  other  act  of  his,  when  his  will  is  not 
inclined  by  superior  power.  But  who  is  the  author  of  that  firee 
agency  ?  "  O,  that  is  metaphysics  again  !"  But  their  meta- 
physics  will  fairly  make  out  that  i^either  the  purposes,  nor  the 
agency  of  God,  is  at  all  concerned  with  the  free  actions  of  creap 
tures,  and  will  effectually  overturn  the  doctrine  of  decrees^  and 
establish,  not  Arminiainsm,  but  some  ism  far  beyond  it :  wjjt 
not  only  destroy  all  true  metaphysics,  but  contradict  a  niplt^ 
tude  of  passages  of  scripture. 

Some  have  set  up,  and  dwelt  upon  the  idea,  that  it  has  been 
better,  on  the  whole,  for  God's  kingdom,  that  sin  has  takes 
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|ilace.    I  mention  (his,  however,  not  as  any  distiDguishing  sen- 
timent of  the  Hopkinsians,  bat  merely  as  an  opinion  which 
fioine  of  them  have  advanced.    Against  this,  an  outcry  has  been 
made,  and  a  ''  strange  horror^'  excited,  because  it  is  metaphy- 
«caL    And,  reader,  I  appeal  to  any  man's  understanding, 
-  'Whether  this  is  not  a  reasonable,  and  almost  a  self-evident,  sup- 
podtion.    If  the  assembly  of  divines  are  correct,  and  if  God 
ita  ^  for  his  own  glory  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,'' 
'  which  is  as  metaphysical  a  proposition  as  ever  was  in  print, 
then  surely  he  foreordained  sin,  because  he  saw  it  would  be 
for  his  glory. 

And  what  have  been  the  consequences  of  the  existence  of 

Bin  1  I  answer,  the  infinitely  glorious  work  of  redemption ;  the 

imion  of  the  divine  and  human  natures ;  the  most  glorious  ma- 

Bifeftation  of  God  to  his  moral  kingdom,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

,^18  is  metaphysical ;  but  is  it  therefore  incorrect  ? 

Let  us  see  by  what  kind  of  metaphysics  this  is  refuted.    A 
great  Doctor  comes  forward  and  asserts,  that  it  is  not  proper  to 
say  that  the  whole  plan  of  divine  administration  is  the  best  pos- 
sible ;  for  we  do  not  know  but  that  God  might  have  made  a  dif- 
ferent plan  equally  good,  or  perhaps  better.  If  God  is  good,  that 
goodpess  would  lead  him  to  prefer  a  good  plan  to  a  bad  one  ;  and 
equally  so,  to  pirefer  a  greater  to  a  smaller  degree  of  good :  but  if 
&9  goodness  be  equal  to  his  power,  and  both  are  infinite,  then  the 
same  goodness  which  would  lead  him  to  prefer  a  greater  to  a  less 
'degree  of  good,  would  lead  him  to  prefer  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  good  in  his  entire  plan.     As  to  alterations  or  differ 
cnces,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  divine  scheme,  as 

*4* 

it  is,  was  preferred  to  all  others,  for  such  reasons  as  infinite  wis- 
Jh^m  approved.  Our  ignorance  furnishes  uo  more  objection  to 
saying  that  God's  plan  is  the  best  possible  than  it  is  to  our  say- 
Hog  that  it  is  a  good  plan.  To  say,  therefore,  that  it  would  have 
teen  as  well  or  better  for  God's  kingdom,  if  sin  had  never  ta- 
jken  place,  is  an  impeachment  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God. 
What  kind  of  metaphysics  are  brought  against  the  doctrine 
moral  iiuxbilily  1  Why,  they  say  that  a  sinner  is  not  a  moral 
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agent  to  do  right,  but  is  one  to  do  wron^;.   Some,  indeed,  denj 
the  sinner's  moral  agency,  together  with  his  probationary  fitate. 
I  cannot  here  descend  to  a  consideration  of  their  argoments : 
bot  how  remote  from  the  general  strain  of  divine  truth  reveled 
in  God's  word !  how  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  our  oira  ex- 
perience and  feelings !  The  word  of  God  declarer  our  actioilB 
to  be  free  and  accountable,  and  we  feel  and  know  that  they  are 
voluntary.     All  parts  of  the  scriptures  declare  that  God   ift 
waiting  the  repentance  and  return  of  the  wickefl,  not  willldc 
that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance. 
The  obvious  motive  of  the  cry  that  is  raised  against  metaphy- 
sics, is  to  screen  errors  from  the  lash  of  truth,  and  from  the  resist- 
less force  of  demonstrative  argument :  and  if  certain  meii  have 
found  themselves  urged  to  dwell  upon  the  argumentative  ^rafn, 
it  has  been  owing  to  the  obtrusive  and  importunate  efforts  of 
error  to  uphold  and  extend  the  dominion  of  darkness.    And  it 
is  rare  that  Satan  has  erer  resorted  to  so  subtile,  so  dangerous, 
or  so  successful  an  artifice.    What  method  can  be  more  con- 
venient, or  more  summary,  to  close  the  ear  of  thousands  against 
conviction,  than  to  say  this  argument  is  metaphysical:  ah! 
that  book  is  nothing  but  metaphysics ! 

The  prejudice  that  has  been  excited,  with  efforts  protracted 
through  a  series  of  years,  and  cherished  with  such  care  and 
zeal ;  the  prejudice  of  very  many  in  this  city  against  New-Engfand 
sentiments,  has  been  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  ceaseless 
operation  of  this  mischievous  engine.  The  perpetual  fire  of 
Vesta  was  never  watched  with  such  sleepless  eyes,  nor  nou- 
rished with  such  abundant  fuel.  And  what  harvest  has  grown 
up  and  ripened  from  this  assiduous  cultivation?  Shall  I  say  a 
harvest  of  errors?  The  mixtures  of  religion  of  any  sort  are 
hardly  sufficient  to  include  theological  errors :  there  is  inanity 
of  sentiment ;  there  is  emptiness  of  mind ;  there  is  negatfon 
of  thought ;    people  are  not  instructed. 

The  New  England  Sermons,  Essays,  and  Tracts,  which  here 
are  absolutely  and  roundly  condemned,  as  metaphysical  hair- 
splitting, are  in  fact  able  and  unanswerable  demonstrations  of 
the  most  important  truths  of  God's  word ;  carried  home  to  the 
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onderstaiidiBg  andconBcience  by  evidence;  and  as  eeeure  from 
refatation  as  the  solid  shores  that  bound  the  ocean  are  from  the 
WETes  that  break  upon  them.    I  cannot  but  think  it  inevitablei 
that  the  public  eye  will  be  struck  with  two  volumes  ofHriangular 
sermons  lately  exhibited  in  this  city.  I  entreat  the  reader  of  ser- 
mons to  lay  them  by  the  side  of  a  book  of  the  sermons  of  £d- 
ifafdSi  or  of  Emmons,  and  have  the  patience  to  examine  and 
compare.    I  trust  the  white  paper  and  conspicuous  print  will 
sol  be  admitted  to  have  any  weight  in  the  comparison,  and  I 
bave  nothing  more  to  ask,  and  nothing  to  fear.    The  reader 
cannot  but  perceive  the  gaunt  sides,  narrow  figure,  and  sharp 
corners  of  the  triangle.    No  propitiation  for  the  sios  of  the 
,  wbole  world  will  there  meet  his  eye.   The  non-elect  is,  indeed, 
in  one  place,  insulted  with  the  declaration  that  he  will  be 
ponished  for  not  believing  that  Christ  died  for  him.  (P.  199, 
ToL  1.  6th  line  from  the  top.)    The  beauty  and  glory  of  reli- 
^B,  as  consisting  in  the  whole  train  of  lovely  virtues  and  graces, 
^beginning  if ith  supreme  love  to  God,  nowhere  meets  the  eye, 
and  captivates  the  heart.     But,  on  the  contrary,  the  reader  is 
lold  that ''  the  righteousness  of  faith  is  the  radical  principle  of 
revealed  religion,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation."  (Vol.  1.  p.  69, 
at  top.)     And  I  will  here  stop  to  tell  him  that  there  is  one  place, 
mi  least,  where  a  more  radical  principle  is  mentioned.   (1  Cor. 
ziiL  13.)    '*  Now  abideth  /ailh^  bope,  charity,  but  the  greatest 
ni  these  is  charity." 

The  author  himself  seems  aware  of  his  triangular  figure, 
!if)ien  he  observes,  in  his  Preface,  that  there  will  be  perceived 
.^  a  recurrence  of  the  same  thoughts  and  often  of  the  same 
mamier  of  expression."  This  he  accounts  for  by  observing, 
4hat  ''  Great  and  general  principles  are  closely  connected,  and 
•o  incorporated  with  the  results  of  these  principles,  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  a  person  whose  opinions  on  these  principles 
and  their  results  are  definite  and  unwavering,  to  conceal  or 
jdBssemble  his  views  or  feelings." 

I  had  no  thought  of  making  remarks  on  style,  but  I  must 
eonfess  this  sentence  presents  a  heap  of  opinions,  principles, 
and  results,  wboch  reminds  me  of  the  gordian  knot.     Does  he 
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mean  to  say  that  the  great  and  general  principles  of  religioii 
and  natural  philosophy  are  connected,  and  incorporated  mth 
the  results  of  the  principles  of  mathematics,  and  that  it  b  not 
possible  for  a  person  whose  opinions  on  the  principles  of  ma- 
thematics and  their  results  are  definite  and  unwavering,  to 
conceal  or  dissemble  his  ^iews  or  feelings  about  politics?     Alt 
this   might  be  understood,  for  his  grand  proposition  is,  that 
great  and  general  principles  are  closely  connected:  which  is  of 
the  highest  kind  of  universals    rendered  so  by  the  removal  of 
all  notes  of  particularity,  as  logicians  tell  us.    But  if  great  and 
general  principles  are  connected,  then  the  great  and  gene- 
ral principles  of  religion  and  natural  philosophy  are  connected, 
and  so  are  those  of  law  and  physic.    But  his  second  proposition 
is  more  extraordinary;  for  he  says,  that  great  and  general  ptm- 
ciples  are  incorporated  with  the  results  of  these  principles :  with 
a  different  usque  ad,  he  seems  here  to  mean  certain  principles  he 
had  in  his  eye,  but  leaves  us  to  conjecture  what ;  therefore,  I 
substitute  mathematics,  and  it  will  stand  thus :  *'  The  great  and 
general  principles  of  religion  and  natural  philosophy  are  coonect- 
ed  and  incorporated  with  the  results  of  the  principles  of  the  ma- 
thematics." His  third  proposition  is  a  consequence,  viz.  *'  There- 
fore, it  is  not  possible  for  a  person  whose  opinions  on  these  prin^ 
ciples  and  results  are  definite  and  unwavering  to  conceal  or  dis- 
semble his  views  or  feelings."    But,  reader,  does  fixedness  of 
opinion,  concerning  any  principles  and  results,  offer  any  apology 
for  repetition,  or  render  concealment  or  dissembling  impossible  ? 
The  reader  may  repress  his  surprise  that  I  dwell  on  this 
matter,  for  certainly  if  Stephens,  or  Bentley,  or  Scaliger,  might 
give  a  column  on  a  word  in  Virgil,  1  may  speculate  a  little  on 
half  a  page  of  this  preface,  '*  quod,  sine  dubio,  fuit  elaborating 
industria,  et  prefectum  ingenio."     And  I  shall  make  bold  to 
offer  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  metaphysics  of  these   people. 
Now,  reader,  this  whole  argument  is  false.     Its  premises  are 
not  true,  and,  if  they  were,  the  conclusion  does  not  follow :  and^* 
if  it  did,  it  does  not  answer  the  purpose  intended  by  iu     In  the 
first  place,  '*  great  and  general  principles  are  not  necessarily, 
nor  generally*,  connected,"  for^  if  they  are,  the  constnietioii  I 
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iiave  given  above  is  correct.  They  may  be  found  in  the  same 
subject,  but  are  perfectly  distinct  and  independent.  In  the  se- 
cond place,  they  are  not  incorporated  with  the  results  of  each 
other,  nor  with  their  own  results.  These  words,  so  connected, 
make  a  flourish,  but  mean  nothing.  But  in  the  third  place :  If  it 
be  admitted  that  all  general  principles  are  connected,  and  their 
results,  vice  versa^  incorporated  together,  (a  most  horrid  idea !) 
«nd  if  also  admitted,  that  a  man  is  definite  and  unwavering  in  his 
opinion  about  them,  that  is  no  reason  or  apology  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  thought,  much  less  for  not  concealing  or  dis'- 
ftembting  his  opinions. 

How  much  better  would  have  been  the  author^s  apology  for 
fei  perpetual  recurrence  of  a  few  ideas,  had  he  said,  "  The  man 
who  moves  in  a  triangle  has  but  three  short  lines  to  trace,  and 
three  corners  to  turn  ?"  ''  O  ye  Corinthians,  ye  are  straitened 
Sn  your  own  bowels !" 

INVESTIGATOR. 


No.  VI. 

.  i  HAVE  before  me  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia^  dated  Lancaster,  September  20th,  181 69  of  which  I 
jg^ve  the  first  paragraph. 

^'Christian  Brethren, 

.  ^  The  Synod  assembled  in  Lancaster,  at  the  present  time, 
censists  of  a  greater  number  of  members  than  have  been  con^ 
vened  at  any  meeting  for  many  years ;  and  from  their  free  con- 
▼ersation  on  the  state  of  religion,  it  appears,  that  all  the  Pre^- 
l^teries  are  more  than  commonly  alive  to  the  importauce  of 
^contending  earnestly  for  the  faith,  once  delivered  to  the  saints, 
and  of  resisting  the  introduction  of  Arian,  Socinian,  Arminian, 
]and  Hopkinsian  heresies;  which  are  some  of  the  means  by 
Which  the  enemy  of  souls  would,  if  possible,  deceive  the  very 
elect." 
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The  third  paragraph  runs  thus :  ^*  May  the  time  nerer  comej 
in  which  our  £ccles(astical  courts  shall  determine  thatHop- 
kinsiauism  and  the  doctrines  of  our  confession  of  faith  are  the 
same  thing ;  or  that  men  are  less  exposed  now,  than  in  the  days 
ef  the  apostles,  to  the  danger  of  perverting  the  right  ways  of, 
the  Lord." 

People  of  the  union,  hear  this,  and  feel  what  gratitude, yon 
owe  to  a  good  Providence,  which  shields  your  religious  rights 
from  the  persecuting  fury  of  bigotry  and  intolerance.  The 
tpcsin  is  now  blown,  and  while  Truth  grasps  her  sword,  and 
Charity  veils  her  face,  let  Vigilance  light  her  lamp,  and  stand  at 
her  threshold. 

I  had  closed  this  series,  and  sent  it  to  the  press,  but  this  ex^ 
traordinaiy  letter  merits  immediate  consideration.  Shall  I  dip 
my  p.en  in  ridicule,  and  expose  this  transaction  in  the  mock 
robe  it  merits  ?  Alas  !  this  cloud  of  darkness  throws  every  6b«'' 
ject  under  a  shade  too  mournful  to  admit  of  using  the  livelier 
colours. 

Do  we,  then,  in  this  Pastoral  Letter,  hear  the  voice  and  the' 
sentiments  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  the  central  section  of 
the  General  Assembly — that  august  body  reared  by  divine  grace, 
in  this  free  and  happy  country,  and  by  the  special  blessing  of 
God  grown  to  a  size  so  majestic,  in  a  time  so  comparadvely 
short  ?  That  Assembly,  now  spreading  its  branches  to  the  east 
and  west,  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  with  the  prospect  of  a^ 
boundary  that  may  still  expand  for  ages  ? 

Where  are  the  great  and  benevolent  founders  of  these  SynodSf 
and  of  this  Assembly  ?  Has  the  angel  of  heavenly  love,  and 
charity,  and  peace,  together  with  them,  taken  her  flight  for  evert. 
Ye  spirits  of  Davies,  and  Witherspoon,  and  Finley,  of  Rodgers 
and  M'Whorter,  under  whose  mild  and  harmonizing  inflqeijc^^ 
this  tree  was  planted,  unless  removed  from  all  knowledge,  of 
its  prospects  and  dangers — from  all  sympathy  with  this  regipa 
of  sin  and  death,  can  you  behold  a  devouring  flame  kindled  in 
its  central  boughs,  and  not  feel  a  momentary  thrill  of  anxiety  f, 

I  cannot  but  indulge  in. reflections  like  these,  when  I. advert 
to  the  character,  the  temper,  the  spirit,  the  wisdom  of  the  me% 
who,  under  God,  were  the  founders  of  these  religious  institu^ 
tions.    I  mention  these  men,  not  because  they  were  the  only 
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men  concerned  in  that  great  and  benevolent  work ;  there  were 
manj  others  equally  engaged,  and  perhaps  some  equally  usefuL 

The  reader  will  now  perceive  the  justice  of  the  remajrks 
made  in  the  former  series,  concerning  the  opposition  made  to 
flie  strain  of  doctrine  called  Hopkinsian.  In  this  number  I  shall 
eaD  his  attention  to  a  few  remarks  on  this  Pastoral  Letter  of 
tihe  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 

1.  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  Hopkinsianism  is  the 
gjnuid  error  aimed  at  in  that  letter.  They  declare  in  the  same 
letter  that  there  never  was  but  one  Socinian  Society  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Synod,  and  it  could  not  be  thought  necessary  to 
tend  ft  circular  letter  to  all  the  congregations  in  the  Synod, 
and,  in  fiust,  to  all  the  continent,  on  account  of  one  Antitrinita- 
lian  Society.  An  act  so  official  and  formal,  for  a  single  con* 
gregation,  and  that^  perhaps,  a  very  small  one,  would  scarcely 
appear  decorous.  As  to  Arianism,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
bave  an  individual  of  that  heresy  in  all  their  bounds.  They 
certainly  have  not  a  congregation  of  that  order. 

Nor  did  I  ever  know  till  now,  nor  was  there  ever  a  solitary 
jBftance,  as  I  have  heard,  of  any  public  body,  in  the  United 
States,  publishing  a  formal  denunciation  of  Arminiamsm  as 
hetetj.  The  term  Arminian  is  variously  used  and  understood, 
and  18  applied  to  various  shades  of  difference,  from  Arminius, 
the  founder  of  the  sect  Few,  if  any,  of  the  protestant  churches 
lave  chosen  to  censure  Arminianism  as  a  damnable  heresy ; 
and  it  has  never  been  done,  before  the  present  instance,  in  thin 
country. 

The  Philadelphia  Synod  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  very 
large  and  respectable  bodies  of  Christians,  in  our  own  country, 
anoh  as  the  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  and  severtil  others,  are 
iisaally  denommated  Arminians.  All  these  they  have  con- 
drained,  in  the  severest  and  strongest  terms,  as  heretics;  have 
keld  them  up  to  public  odium  and  abhorrence.  Whatever 
Ihat  Synod  may  think,  I  cannot  but  esteem  them  Christian 
ciinrchesy  comprising  many  members  of  great  piety,  and  having 
many  divines  of  dbtinguished  eminence.  It  has  pleased  God 
Id  make  the  church  of  Eagbmd,  or  the  nation  professing  that 
$9ih,  4be  grand  barrier  of  the  Protestant  eanse  in  GhristendoM 
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for  agei  past,  and  many  of  their  di?ine8  are  among  the  brig^ 
eit  ornaments  of  the  church  of  Christ ;  God  forbid  that  I  ahonld 
call  them^  or  think  them,  heretics. 

2.  Had  this  language  been  held  in  some  anonymous  pabliGfr«. 
fion ;  had  it  appeared  in  the  writings  of  some  individual,  as  lua 
own  private  opinion;  had  it  appeared  in  a  public  journal;  had 
it  been  delivered  in  a  sermon  from  the  desk,  the  individaal 
might  have  been  thought  overheated  in  his  seal,  and  eairied. 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  cool  reason.  But  what  Is  It?  la 
what  form  does  it  meet  our  eye  ?  It  is  the  act  of  a  great  nnm-^ 
ber;  the  act  of  professed  ministers  of  Christ  and  amhasaadort 
of  Grod ;  it  is  the  act  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  the  central  Sy-^ 
nod  of  the  union;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  law,  or  ruk^Hid  lei. 
as  a  precedent  for  all  other  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  for  all  .for 
ture  time. 

3.  It  condemns,  at  one  stroke,  an  immense  body  of.Chrit- 
tians  in  New-England,  where,  it  is  well  known,  this  stnkk 
of  sentimeDt  prevails  almost  universally,  and  that  whole  body, 
in  its  various  sections,  are  amicably  represented  in  the  geoeial 
assembly;  and  their  representatives,  from  year  to  year,  aat  o» 
the  same  seats  by  the  side  of  members  of  this  Synod..  BIoifi^ 
over,  the  assembly  is,  also,  represented  in  the  various  coo^Wi' 
tioos,  or  associations,  of  the  New-England  churches,  w|ieiieiE«^|k 
they  assemble.  But  this  would  be  a  small  confilderation  in 
comparison  with  another :  Many  ministers  and  chnreheay  wtpff 
actually  belong  to  the  general  assembly,  perhaps  one  ttatdr 
perhaps  one  half,  are  full  in  this  strain  of  doctrine,  and  are  coii» 
demned  as  heretics  by  this  pastoral  letter. 

4.  The  sentiments  usually  denominated  Hopkinsian  weiN^ 
never  considered  as  heresy  by  the  founders  of  the  PresbyteruMi 
church  in  America,  nor  by  the  wisest  and  ablest  divines  wi|<jf' 
differed  with  them,  in  any  subsequent  period,  in  Europe' iqhI' 
America.  Nothing  was  ever  further  from  their  thoug^fta  tlu^; 
any  idea  of  making  them  at  all  a  breaking  point  in  church  coi^. 
munion  and  fellowship.  Candidates*for  the  ministry  .wera  at? 
ver  impeded  in  their  progress,  or  censured  for  holding  theoiu. 
Ordination,  or  licensure,  was  never  refused  to  a  man  who  pr9* 
feased  them,  nor  was  any  bar  laid  in  the  way  of  his  acceding  jlf- 
any  vacant  church  which  had  given  him  a  call.     Namesy  anf- 
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fldeiit  to  811  (bin  paper,  are  now  in  my  recollection  of  ministen 
ttndlicentiates  coming  from  New-England,  and  settling  within 
Hhe  tionnds  of  the  general  assembly,  who  are  full  in  these  sen- 
ttJBents;  and  of  ministers  and  licentiates  going  from  the  bounds 
tf  the  general  assembly,  to  settle  in  the  congregational  churches 
oTNew-Ettgland.    No  test,  abjaration,  or  oath  of  purgatloUf  has 
4iwtf  been  imposed  or  taken  Id  cither  case ;  no  dark  suspicions 
4)^  JellDnsies;  no  whisperings  or  calumnies  resorted  to  in  the 
general  operation  of  these  remoyals  in  this  i;nde  extent  of 
Mantry.    The  trustees  of  Princeton  college  did  not  start  and 
dmdder  with  horror  at  Jonathan  Edwards  when  they  called 
Uln  to  the  high  and  honourable  station  of  president,  although 
tte  Hefims  of  his  sentiments  had  been  long  promulgated  and 
known.    But  I  shall  not  descend  to  names,  otherwise  I  mi^t 
hitrodnce  a  list  of  great  length  and  equal  respectabiHty,  which 
ttdfht  hare  cooled  this  fervid  ebullitioD  of  ecclesiastical  censurt 
aisd  proscription. 

■  S.  The  measures  taken  by  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  are 
pregnant  with  mischief,  misery,  aud  ruin ;  and,  all  circumstaB- 
m  considered,  I  question  whether  the  annals  of  the  Christian 
diareh  afford  a  greater  instance  of  rashness,  imprudence,  im- 
pr^tji  or  injustice.    Do  they,  indeed,  imagine  that  this  watch- 
frbrd  will  be  taken  from  them,  and  that  all  the  Synods  in  this 
ifniiieetfon  wiQ  ring  with  this  dreadful  denunciation,  ^'  Hebx- 
ST,  and  the  means  by  nlhichy  if  it  mere  possible^  the  enemy  qf 
mkUt  would  deceive  the  very  dect?^^  What  are  we  to  expect 
lUixif  provided  this  Synod  act  in  character  with  their  sentence 
and  injnnctien?  What  is  the  rule  of  the  everlasting  gospel? 
^  A  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  reject'' 
Whktis  to  be  the  regular  operation  of  this  business,  provided  all 
Wlib  differ  from  Hopkinsianism  shall  condemn  it  as  heresy  ? 
Inifividiial  members  are  to  be  hurled  out  of  churches ;  churches 
isetob^  rent  with  disputes  and  divisions,  and  some  of  them 
sirvered  ftom  Presbyteries;    Presbyteries  are  to  be  turned  out 
of  Synods,  and  Synods  divided ;  and,  by  this  time,  what  be- 
comes of  the  Assembly  itself?  Its  full  orb  will  wane,  and  |ir#* 
lent  a  fading  and  sickly  crescent ;  ''  will  become  a  proverii 
Hni  liy-wnrd,  a  reproach  and  astonishment"  to  all  manfcfaid« 
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And  what  impreseion  will  this  measure  make  on  the  pahlie 
mind?  How  will  it  appear  to  this  young  and  ri^g  nation, 
whose  struggles  for  her  own  independence  and  freedom  are  not 
yet  forgotten?  How  will  it  strike  at  the  feelings  of  the  great 
and  hi^ly  respectable  fraternity  of  the  Episcopal  institnthtt, 
who  are  carelessly  anathematised  as  heretics,  merely  for  a 
handsome  pretext  to  lengthen  out  the  rod  oyer  their  shovldefs 
to  reach  others?  For  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  that  ftrm  of 
speech,  ^  Arians,  Socinians,  Armimans,^  &c.,  was  resorted  to 
merely  to  make  the  bundle  of  heretics  as  huge  as  possible,  that, 
by  a  kind  of  indiscrimination,  the  censure,  the  single  censure  on 
the  heads  of  the  Hopkinsians  might  not  seem  solitaiy  and  par- 
tial ;  in  short,  that  it  might  appear  one  sweeping  stspfel  at  all 
heresy. 

But  I  asked,  in  a  former  paragraph,  whether  we  were  to  un- 
derstaod  this  as  the  voice  and  sentiment  of  the  fathers  and 
counsellors  of  the  Presbyterian  church.    I  rejoice  to  say,  for 
the  honour  of  my  country,  and  for  the  religion  I  profess,  that 
nothing  is  farther  from  it.    I  recognise,  in  this  act,  the  feature* 
of  some  fierce  and  furious  spirits,  who,  in  an  inauspicious  hour 
of  darkness  and  incaution,  gained  so  much  the  ascendant  in  that 
body  as  to  procure  this   abortion  of  a  BuU^  who  haa  fiunti|y 
roared  once,  and  will  never  be  heard  again.    I  have  no  donbt 
that  its  authors,  ere  this,  do,  even  in  their  closets,  shudder  be- 
fore the  bar  of  public  sentiment ;  that  they,  severally  and  ind^ 
vidually,  wish  that,  at  that  moment,  they  had  been  a  day^  jouh 
ney  from  that  Synod,  and  employed  in  a  manner,  if  it  would 
not  i^romotc,  that  would  not  endanger  the  prosperity  and  east- 
ence  of  the  church. 
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DEDICATION. 


TO  THE  LEARNED,  AND  LONG-LIVED, 


JOHN  DOE  AND  RICHARD  ROE,  Ed^niREs. 


Gentlemen, 

It  is  well  kaown  that  every  artist  and  handicrafts-man  is  desirous 
of  having  his  work  approved,  both  as  a  source  of  emolument  and  re- 
putation.    This  principle  operates,  probably,  wkh  greater  force  on 
the  minds  of  authors  than  of  any  other  class  of  men.     For,  aside  either 
of  profit  or  reputation,  with  which  most  writers  have  little  to  do,  there  is  a 
*  great  pleasure  in  knowing,  that  we  have  power  to  engin  the  attention 
of  gentlemen  of  learning  and  leisure,  or  ladies  of  bedl^  and  fortune, 
even  though  they  may  dislike  our  productions.     To  know^that  our 
Works  circulate  through  the  finest  parlours,  where  the  pic turesiof  heroes 
and  princes,  nobles  and  beauties,  may  gaze  silently  upon  th^m : — to 
kuow  that  they  sometimes  repose  on  the  marble,  beneath  mirrors  of 
the  greatest  value  and  purest  reflection,  by  which  their  number  is 
doubled,  or  on  the  purple  sofa  with  the  lap-dog,  whence  they  may 
be  lifted  with  the  fairest  hand,  and  their  titles  read,  though  their  leaves 
are  never  turned  over,  or,  perhaps,  on  the  elegaot  piano,  mingled  with 
leaves  of  musick,  where,  had  they  but  ears,  they  niight  hear  strains 
sweeter  than  the  harp  of  Orpheus,  or  the  melting  voice  of  Sappho;  and 
thence  come  to  their  long  quietus,  behind  the  folding  glasses  of  the  book- 
case, where  they  enjoy  perpetualand  dignified  repose,  till   overhaled  by 
Executors,  the  ministers  of  the  dead,  and,  perhaps,  go  thence  to  auc- 
tion ;  this,  1  say,  Gentlemen,  is  food  to  the  innocent  and  noble  ambition 
of  Tvriters.     And  even  at  the  auction,  honour  still  pursues  them :  for, 
perhaps,  the  auctioneer  holds  up  a  book,  and  says  to  the  admiring 
^bble,  '*  Here,  .Gentlemen,  here  is  a  book  irom  the  select  library  of 
tiord  Mumble :  see  it — the  leaves  are  as  bright  as  though  they  had 
tkever  seen  the  sun. "     And,  perhaps,  Jack  Fribble  bids  it  off,  and,  with- 
out tarnishing  its  pure  pages  by  one  exposure  to  the  inclement  air,  it 
^oes  to  another  respite  of  thirty  years. 

Such  views  and  feelings  we  have.  Gentlemen,  and  I  beg  you  to  ex- 
cuse the  plain  concession  of  one  who  k  ae'er  the  less  sincere  for  not 
having  studied  thje  mollia  temporafanaW  But  we  have  still  sublimer 
Hopes  than  these :  When  a  book  goes  from  our  hands,  we  naturalljr 


look  forward,  (ill,  wrapped  in  future  vision,  we  fancy  it,  at  length,  td  hare 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time — to  have  survived  more  generations  thao- 
the  Pylean  sag^ — to  have  overlived  removals,  revolutions,  wars,  fires, 
floods,  and  worms,  till  its  lacerated  covers,  yellow  paper,  perforated 
leaves,  and  rounded  angles,  no  less  than  its  antique  orthography  and. 
obsolete  style,  declare  it  full  three  hundred  years  old.  Then  we  know  it 
becomes  invaluable,  of  course,  e8peciaily,if  age  has  rendered  it  illegible. 
It  then  is  purchased  by  Dr.  Flummery,  a  descendant  of  the  present 
family  of  that  name,  which  I  know  will  never  become  extinct,  and  m 
worthy  of  scholiasts,  reading^,  glossaries,  and  notoe  variorunL  I* 
shall  say  nothing  of  succeeding  and  splendid  editions ;  it  is  among  tlm 
old  authors,  and  that  is  sufficient.  Thus,  again,  it  goes  on,  rising  from 
dust  and  ashes,  like  a  Phoenix,  once  or  twice  in  six  hundred  years, 
and  tfiumphing  over  every  thing,  till  it  swells  the  flame  of  the  last 
conflagration.  Animated  by  such  prospects,  no  Wonder  men  are  wil- 
ling to  write  in  a  garret,  dine  on  a  crust,  direct  their  pen  by  the  light 
of  vellum,  and  sleep  on  a  pallet  of  straw. 

I  have  mentioued  these  things,  Gentlemen,  that  yoii  may  peroeire 
I  am  no  stranger  to  the  feelings  of  an  author.  Sed  nunc  ad  propontum  :  • 
You  are  to  know,  that  the  Triangle  has  had  a  tolerable  circulatioB 
in  this  i^ountry ;  but  the  grand  desideratum  is  to  get  it  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  and  to  have  it  read,  if  possible,  in  England.  Whether  it  is 
because  books  cannot  move  against  the  sun,  I  do  not  know,  but  few- 
bf  our  books  perform  transatlantic  journeys.  As  I  have  no  great, 
faith  in  the  subject  I  have  chosen,  to  give  it  an  interest  in  distant  ccmii-' 
tries,  nor  have  I  full  confidence  in  the  execution  of  the  work  to  ac* 
complish  that  end,  I  must  rely  on  a  dedication,  as  many  others  haw 
done,  to  carry  the  book  where,  otherwise,  it  would  probably  never  go« 
And  when  you. understand  these  to  be  among  my  motives  for  selecting 
you,  I  oresume  you  will  justify  my  conduct,  and  accept  the  ofiertng 
hurablyiaid  at  your  feet. 

I  beg* permission  to  dedicate  to  you.  Gentlemen,  from  the  gnLcA  ' 
consideration  of  your  amazing  longevity,  which,  though  it  has  never 
occurred  to  any  one  before,  (and  I  admire  that  it  has  not,)  will  be  coa-* 
sid^red  by  every  readet  as  a  proper  motive.     Your  career  began  be- 
fore the  reigns  of  the  Henrys  and  Edwards;  and  you  witnessed  ihm 
conflicts  between  the  red  and  white   rose;    you  lived  through  the 
Republic  and  the  storms  raised  by  Cromwell;    you  witnessed  the 
calamaties  of  the  inauspicious  house  of  Stuart — saw  the  Restoration—^ 
the  Revolution — and  have  known  the  times  ever  since.     You  saw  anct 
heard  all  the  controversies  of  j^apist  and  Protestant,  Episcopalian  and- 
Presbyterian,    Roundheads,   Independents,   Covenanters,    Puritans^' 
Friends,  &c.     You  witnessed  the  agitations  and  intrigues  of  the  Rye^" 
house  plot ;  saw  the  fall  of  Sydney  and  Russell ;  the  bigotry  and  SoiLij. 
of  tlie  second  James,  and  the  vices  and  vagaries  of  the  second  Charles  ;' 
the  feverish  greatness  and  doubtful  glory  of  WiUiam,  and  the  uncer- 
tain, inconsistent,  and  anxious  administration  of  Anne.     Yon  mnaft" 
have  frequented  the  courts  adorned  and  dignified  by  the  presence  -ef 
Bacon,  Hale,  Coke,  Mansfield,  and  Blackstone.     You  have  often  stood 
by  when  the  elder  Pitt  thundered  in  the  ear  of  the  nation,  and  yon. 
saw  the  conflict  of  talents  and  stupidity,  of  corruption  and  integrity,  ai. 
pride  and  folly,  when  the  British  empire  was  severed,  and  our  coun- 
try declared  independent,     f.  *^         -. 

With  such  experience,  Gentlemen,  as  you  have  had,  and  such  ob^' 
servation  as  you  must  have  made,  what  may  I  not  expect?.  I  have 
frequently  alluded  to  the  times  of  the  Reformation ;  you  lived  through 


mil  those  times,  and,  no  dioubt,  could  write  a  history  that  would  ii« 
stroct,  if  not  surprise,  the  world.  To  yOu  I  confidently,  and  may  safe- 
ly, appeal  for  the  correctness  ctf  my  declarations  and  statements. 

To  almost  antediluvian  longevity  you  add  tm  unimpeached,  and,  o£ 
ccmrse,  an  unimpeachable  reputation.  Tboii|;h  you  have  been  tbm 
constant  attendants  of  the  grandest  courts  df  justice  for  many  centu- 
ries, without  ever  absenting  yourselves  on  any  occasion,  your  names 
are  always  pronounced  with  respect  and  gravity,  both  in  doors  and 
oiit,  by  the  bench,  bar,  clients,  and  spectators :  a  felicity  Which  never 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  men.  This  singular  felicity  you  derive 
Chim  your  impartiality,  which  is  as  far  beyond  all  comparison,  as  arft 
yotir  longevity  and  reputation.  Your  sole  object  is  to  guard  the  liber- 
ties and  repose  of  honest  men  against  the  rash  and  litigious ;  to  see 
that  suits,  which  are  legally  commenced,  should  be  duly  prosecuted, 
and  not  to  suffer  a  mafi  to  harass  his  neighbour  awhile,  and  then  skulk 
IB  silence  behind  the  curtain.  Of  course,  there  would  have  been  a 
peculiar  propriety  in  dedicating  every  part  of  this  work  to  jou. 

But,  Gentlemen,  that  trait  which  I  especially  admire  in  your  cha- 
racters, is  that  independence  of  mind  which  never  has  forsaken  yoa 
in  the  worst  of  times,  when  tyrants  frowned  and  threatened,  nor  in 
the  softest  and  most  luxurious,  when  dissipation  allures  the  brave,  and 
flattery  circumvents  the  wise.  Even  when  the  stern  Henry  sent  the 
ksrely  and  virtuous  Ann  Boleyn  to  the  block,  and  the  worthy,  but  too 
yielding,  Cranmer  to  the  flames,  you  stood  your  ground,  and  felt  no  fear ; 
when  tibe  bloody  Mary  illuminated  England  with'  the  flames  of  mar- 
tyrs ;  when  the  perjured  and  horrid  Jeffries  rendered  the  circuit  of  his 
court  like  the  path  of  the  destroying  angel,  you,  Gentlemen,  never 
deviated  from  the  path  of  justice,  and  no  one  impeached  your  conduct, 
entertained  a  suspicion  of  your  integprity,  or  a  thought  prejudicial  to 
vour  welfare. 

As  you  have  never  swerved  in  storms  of  despotic  fury  or  republican 
ferocity ;  as  papal  pride,  episcopal  power,  independent  arrogance, 
and  libertine  licentiousness,  could  never  affect  you  ;  as  you  are  always 
the  same  in  the  calm  of  peace  and  rage  of  war,  the  quietude  of  esta-^ 
blishment  and  whirl  of  revolution,  the  night  of  anarchy  and  the  noon 
qC  order,  it  is  to  such  men  as  you  I  may  safely  look  to  patronize  my 
work. 

I  have  duly  considered,  Gentlemen,  that  you  are  not  lawyers, 
tbeugh  that  class  certainly  excels  all  others  in  point  of  eloquence  ;  and 
a  real  orator  cannot  be  a  bigot,  though  many  of  them  are  no  incompe- 
tent judges  of  theological  opinions  and  doctrines :  yet,  they  are  gene- 
laUy  eng^ed  in  professional  business,  and  have  not  leisure  to  divide 
their  attention,  or  bestow  their  patronage  on  any  side  of  a  religious 
controversy.  And  I  hi^artily  wish  that  a  less  number  of  them  were 
like  Gallic,  ''  who  cared  for  none  of  these  things."  I  am  likewise 
consoled  by  the  consideration  that  you  are  not  popular  men :  "  For,'' 
says  Sir  William  Temple,  "  come  not  too  near  to  a  man  studying  to 
rise  in  popular  favour  unless  you  can  aid  him  in  his  grand  object,  lest 
yon  meet  with  a  repulse.*'  There  may  be,  indeed,  contrived  a  reci- 
procity of  interest  and  obligation,  and  then  you  can  advance  with  the 
proper  overture,  "  Tililla  me  et  tUillaho  ter'''*  then  it  will  do.  But 
you.  Gentlemen,  are  in  pursuit  of  no  man*s  favour,  suffrage,  influence, 
or  patronage.  Ifou  have  seen,  from  the  vaised  platform  of  solid  repu- 
tation, numerous  generations  of  ambitious  men  grasping  for  dominion, 

*  Tickle  me,  and  I'll  tickle  yoa. 
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dlisappear,  like  insects  swept  into  the  lake,  by  the  sudden  wing  of  th« 
tempest,  while  yourselves  remain  unmoyed. 

Moreover,  you  are  not  authors — from  whom  an  author  as  rarely  gcti 
patronage  as  a  hungry  man  does  food  from  ravens ;  for,  says  Johnaoo, 
few  things  can  be  published,  however  exalted  or  mean,  however  con- 
temptible or  meritorious,  however  great  or  little,  from  which  an  author 
will  not  fancy  some  obstruction  in  some  channel  of  his  fame,  some 
diminution  of  the  splendour  of  his  reputation.     The  public  mind  can- 
not be  more  than  occupied,  and,  as  each  author  hopes  to  seize  a  bemis« 
phere  at  least,  and  some  more,  ^  you  see,  every  new  candidate  finr 
DQtice  and  applause  must  take,  perhaps,  a  share  from  those  that  occu* 
pied  it  before ;  and  great  authors  act  on  one  another  like  the  disturb- 
ing influences  of  the  planets  on  the  centre  of  gravity,  by  which  it  is  often 
caused  to  vacillate.     Well  it  is  that  some  of  them  do  not  drag  it  beyond 
the  orbit  of  Saturn.  But  you,  Gentlemen,are  no  authors,  Aomin^^  viventes 
esHs — and  living  men  are  you  likely  to  remain.  You  have  none  of  tbc^ 
low  prejudices  and  selfish  fears.     You  do  not  say  of  one  excellent  book, 
it  is  very  well,  but  the  author  was  a  plagiarist ;  of  another,  it  is  dull  and 
tedious,  and  not  worth  reading;  of  a  third,  it  is  written  withability,butthe 
sentiments  are  false ;  of  a  fourth,  the  author  meant  well,  but  his  subject 
was  badly  handled :  and  so  on  to  the  hundredth,  with  a  but  to  every 
one  of  them.     Not  but  that  there  may,  indeed,  be  such  btUsinre^hijf 
for  most  human  things  have  a  but ;  but  all  tbese  buts  of  authors,  are 
generally  expounded  by  one,  viz.,  but  I  am  an  author,  which  may 
properly  be  called  the  author's  but. 

Equal  cause  have  1  to  rejoice,  that  you  are  not  princes  pr  nobles ;  in 
•which  case,  among  numerous  candidates  of  patronage  and  favour,  I 
should  have  cause  to  fear  that  one  so  obscure  and  remote  might  be 
overlooked,  or,  perhaps,  easily  outbid  by  skilful  flattery,  or,  perr 
haps,  by  arguinents  more  shining  and  solid,  and  motives  addressed 
moiC  home  to  liie  heart.  Yet,  when  it  is  considered  that  any  man 
of  wealth  has  substantially  the  same  ability  to  patronise  books  and 
literature  that  princes  have,  and,  perhaps,  fewer  deuiands  on  their 
liberality  in  proportion  to  their  abiHty,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a 
full  share  of  prinres  have  been  patrons  of  learning. 

I  scarcely  need  say,  that  you.  Gentlemen,  are  not  clergymen, 
otherwise  there  would  havo  been  the  greatest  temerity  and  presump- 
tion in  this  dedication.     Had  you  been  clergjmen,  and  upon  a  careful 
enumeration  of  your  sides  and  angles  had  fouod  them  to  be  six,  instead 
of  threatening  to  prosecute  the  Invefefigator,  as  some  clergymen,  after 
counting  up,  have  done,  you  would,  peniaps,  have  done'  what  would 
have  been  much  worse — you  would  have  taken  no  notice  of  it.     It  ii 
with  clergymen  as  with  all  other  classes  of  men;  some  of  them  are 
very  good  men,  and  some  are  tjyiic  the  other  v^ay^  as  you,   in  a  life  of 
several  hundred  years,  must  doubtless  have  observed.    The  good  cler* 
gymeu,  which  I  hope,  in  some  countries,  bear  some  respectable  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number,  in  a  degree  resemble  the  elect;  tiiey 
are  mingled  with  a  numerous  class,  from  wliich  no  mortal  eye  can 
ceilaiuly  distinguish  them.     Few  men  arc  viler  in  the  sight  of  heaven, 
or  more  full  of  mischief  among  men,  than  an  impious  clergyman  ;  and 
none  have  done  more  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  truth,  and  the  inte- 
rests of  reliofion,  tl»an  this  ill-fated  class.     They  derive  their  extraor- 
dinary ptiwer,  to  this  end,  from  their  successful  endeavours  to  establish 
a  hig-h  reputation  for  piety  and  zeal :  and  you.  Gentlemen,  no  doubt, 
well  remember  tbe  time  when  Bonner  and  Gardner  were  gazed  at 
and  adored,  by  a  deluded  multitude,  as  saints  next  in  holiness  to  the 


apostles— najT,  when  Alexander  the  Sixth  and  Caesar  Borgia  were 
thought  still  much  g^reater  and  better,  perhaps,  than  even' the  ordinary 
aposdes. 

Tou  will  not  understand.  Gentlemen,  that  I  mean  to  fix  an  equal 
ladiscTiminate  censure  on  all  triangular  men.  I  am  far  from  such 
tbonghts  or  feelings.  But  that  some  among  them  are  wholly  gi^en  to 
pride,  ambition,  intrigue,  and  wickedness,  I  have  not  a  doubt.  And 
if  they  will  read  these  pag«8  they  will  probably  find  a  more  faithful 
monitor,  and  a  truer  portrait,  than  will  again  meet  their  eyes  till 
they  stand  at  the  bar  of  €rod. 

I  am  not  insensible  that  many  clergymen  are  among  the  noblest 
patrons,  promoters,  and  proficients,  in  elegant  literature  and  the  arts. 
But,  perhaps,  with  an  individual  exception,  as  far  as  relates  to  this  city* 
these  men  are  not  found  amongst  the  Tri^onoi^  a  name  by  which  I 
Bometiroes  distinguish  them.  For,  Gentlemen,  their  scheme  is  so  in- 
tolerably narrow,  so  frozen  and  so  dark,  that  the  mind  which  puts  it 
on  is  immediately  and  terribly  shnmk  from  its  ordinary  size,  however 
small  or  great  it  might  have  been  before.  For  the  soul  seems  to 
Ifear  some  resemblance  to  the  ethereal  element ;  it  has  an  elastic 
spring,  and  is  capable  of  great  compression :  and.  perhaps,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  ancients  called  them  by  tie  same  name.  A  principal  fea- 
tbre  of  thfe  scheme  of  these  teachers  Is,  that  the  understandings  of  men 
are  as  much  depraved  by  sin  as  the  heart  or  tho  will.  They  have  never 
Exhibited  but  one  argument  which  soems  di/!icult  to  answer  ;  and  whe- 
ther that  is  '*  argumentum  ad  hominem^^*  or  not,  I  shall  leave  you  to 
judge ;  it  arises  not  from  what  they  say^  but  from  what  (hey  are.  They 
show  such  darkness  of  understanding,  that  all  the  dictate^  of  charity 
and  mercy  loudly  plead  in  their  behalf  that  it  might,  if  possible,  be 
ascribed  to  some  other  than  voluntary  causes. 

I  have  only  to  apprize  you  of  one  fact,  Gentlemen,  and  I  shall  close. 
It  has  not  been,  neither  will  it  be,  the  object  of  this  work,  in  ?iny  stage 
of  it,  efther  present,  past,  or  to  come,  to  enter  into  iheological  discus- 
sions, or  controversies,  properly  so  called :  on  this  account  regular 
details  of  argument  have  been  avoided ;  besides,  that  the  writer  is 
well  aware,  that  whenever  people  are  disposed  to  read  for  the  spke  of 
examining  arguments,  books,  at  hand,  ?re  not  wanting  in  which  these 
points  are  professedly  arprued  and  unanswerably  demonstrated.  T  have 
perceived,  with  inexpressible  regret,  the  people  of  a  gn:nt  and  flonrish- 
ing,  a  free  and  enlightened  city,  not  only  deprived  of  the  means  of 
information,  but  sinking  continually  deeper  into  the  abpurj  and  gloomy 
Prejudices  which  covered  the  eyes  of  men  three  hundred  years  api-o. 
This  object  is  effected  by  art  and  intrigue,  by  vague  surmises  anJ  ab- 
surd rumours,  by  public  declamations  and  ecclesiastical  ccnaures. 
The  public,  though  somewhat  of  an  unwieldy  body,  and  compojrrJ  of 
crude  materials,  will  ultimately  judge  correctly,  when  furnished  with 
the  means. 

Let  the  history  of  this  business  be  stripped  of  its  covering,  and  its. 
enormity  will  quickly  appear.  It  cannot  be  for  tl>e  interest  of  man- 
kind to  be  deceived :  the  interest  of  the  soul,  and  tlie  concerns  of  reli- 
gion, are  too  vast  to  be  sacrificed,  as  any  one  may  see,  to  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  a  reptile  whose  infamy  and  misery  will  be  propor- 
tioned to  his  success,  and  will  afford  but  a  ivretched  consolation  for  the 
ipultitudea  who  have  been  seduced  by  his  wiles. 

As  you.  Gentlemen,  have  long  personated  the  eye  of  public  Justice, 
jroa  can  have  no  prejudice,  and  can  desire  nothing  but  that  truUi 
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•boold  prevail.  The  truth,  which  bad  made  some  progress  in  this  city, 
bas  been  attacked  by  various  means,  and  by  violent  measures.  While 
the  adversaries  have  shown  no  disposition  to  fair  and  liberal  discussion^ 
or  to  put  the  prevalence  of  conflicting  sentiments  on  the  proper  issue 
of  superior  conviction,  they  have  gradually  put  in  motion  aJl  the  means 
which'  artful  ambition  ever  derived  from  prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
wilful  blindness.  For  many  years  past  their  career  has  been  with  a 
high  hand,  and  pursued  with  a  supposed  ascendant  influence,  corroho- 
rated  with  a  pride  of  superiority,  and  insolence  of  success,  intolerable 
to  such  as  were  placed  in  a  situation  to  feel  the,  secret  sting  of  their 
contumely,  or  the  lash  of  their  public  recrimination. 

Their  ascendancy  was  supposed,  because  their  little  comparative 
omnipotence  was  never  attempted.  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  this 
city  was  void  of  all  intellect ;  but  while  objects  of  a  nature  far  different 
from  theological  discussion  principally  engrossed  the  public  attention, 
and  while  a  great  body  of  people  saw  nothing  abdut  these  men  but  the 
snowy  robes  and  angelic  meekness  of  peerless  sanctity,  and  a  still 
greater  number  rendered  careless  about  a  religion  equally  repugnant 
to  reason  and  common  sense,  and  independent  of  every  province  of  the 
human  mind,  cared  little  through  what  conduits  this  turbid  stream  of 
inconsistency,  mystery,  and  fanaticism  flowed,  the  ignorant  were  silent 
through  veneration,  the  irreligious  through  indifflerence,  the  pious 
from  love  of  peace,  and  the  interested  from  motives  of  popularity. 
And  all  were  silent : 


*<  iods  toro>  patsr  ^neas  sic  orsus  ab  alta 
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If  the. opinion  of  Buffon,  that  man  is  a  gregarious  animaly 
were  not  admitted  as  an  evidence  of  the  fact,  the  observation 
of  every  intelligent  mind  would  lead  to  that  conclusion.  There 
18  something  equally  grand  and  pleasing  in  the  idea,  that  aU 
rational  beings  are  social ;  and,  even  admitting  that  an  intelli- 
gent creature  could  be  so  constituted  as  to  endure  solitude 
without  pain,  yet,  we  may  safely  suppone,  that  reason  would 
be  wasted,  if  bestowed  on  such  a  creature ;  which  supposition, 
the  seclusion  of  "the  hermits  and  many  of  the  monastic  orders 
8«ems  to  justify. 

.  If  the  presumption  would  be  too  great  to  make  any  allusion 
from  this  idea  to  the  mysterious  nature  of  Deity,  who,  in  him- 
self has  a  plentitude  of  perfection  and  felicity,  we  may  safely, 
and  must  necessarily,  believe,  that  the  most  exalted  of  all  crea- 
tares  could  not  be  happy  but  in  society. 

Our  pleasures  are  usually  divided  into  corporeal  and  intel- 
lectual, or  mental.  The  pleasures  of  the  mind  are  again  resol- 
ved into  those  of  the  heart  and  affections,  and  those  of  the  un- 
derstanding. Some  of  these  lie  nearer  the  region  of  sense,  and 
others  of  thought ;  some  seem  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
body,  others  to  the  mind.  Addison  considers  the  pleasures  of 
the  imagination  as  occupying  a  kind  of  middle  region  between 
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the  two  diitinct  provinces  of  our  nature,  and  oceaaioaalljr  de- 
nying auxiliaries  fronii  and  commumcating  enjoyment  to  botli* 

Beside  these,  and  holding  a  higher  and  purer  region,  theffi 
are  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding.  These  seem  to  Ik 
wholly  in  the  province  of  the  intelligent  and  immortal  natum 
What  the  essence  of  the  soul  is,  we  know  not ;  and  we  eai 
only  refer  it  to  the  unknown  nature  and  constitution  of  the  bovH, 
that  the  perception  or  discoveiy  of  truth  should  ^ve  it  pleasurt* 
But  that  it  does,  and  that  under  cetrtdn  circumstances,  to  a 
very  highdiegree,  no  one  can  doubt  This,  perhaps,  may  bi 
among  the  final  causes  of  the  social  principle. 

Knowledge  is  the  food  of  the  mind ;  and  in  this,  the  analogy 
between  the  body  and  mind  is  obvious;  for,  as  the  sustenanee 
and  growth  of  our  corporeal  frame  is  an  object  ulteiior  to  aU 
the  p1.easures  of  the  palate  and  the  gratifications  of  appetite* 
so  knowledge,  while  it  gives  pure  and  exalted  pleasure  t^  tiMB 
mind,  expands,  ennobles,  and  raises  it  nearer  the  perfections  of 
more  exalted  natures.  And  there  are  few  to|ncs  more  ammot' 
Ing  and  delightful  than  the  consideration  of  the  meamr  of  gpbh 
iiig  knowledge  with  which  we  are  partially  furnished  hers,  and^ 
shall  be  more  fully  hereafter.  And  for  this  we  are  prineipaQf 
indebted  to  the  gospel,  in  which  life  and  immortality  are  brouf^t 
to  light  In  our  present  foeblb  and  mortal  state,  our  progress 
seems  slow,  and  often  retarded;  yet  the  grandeur  of  the  ear- 
rounding  universe  is  open  before  us ;  the  vcrfume  of  Reve-^ 
lation  is  in  our  hands,  and  many  sublime  and  glorious  objeefi 
engage  our  attention,  and  exalt  our  ideas;  How,  then,  will  it 
be  in  the  spiritual  world,  where  our  ikculties  wiU  be  strong, 
acute,  and  adapted  to  converse  with  spiritual  creatures  of  vari- 
ous orders,  and  in  a  language  of  as  much  focllity  as  thougfitt 
The  ceaseless  ages  of  immortality  will  bring  amaating  improve- 
ment— ^will  unfold  new  powers-^elioit  new  faculties.  Andttien, 
the  accumulated  and  still  growing  felicity  and  grandeur  at  nsM- 
lions  of  creatures,  in  a  field  of  operation  as  unlimited  aa  kn* 
mensiiy  and  eternity,  will  never  cease  to  open  new  sources  of 
knowledge.  But  God  himself— -Ood  the  Creator,  the  SavkMr^ 
fhe  Ruler,  the  Lord  of  aU,  will  be  their  chief  good^  IheAHa- 
tf^in  of  discovery,  intfmctioni  and  happiness. 


II 

The  qneBiion  has  been  diBcussedy  whether  the  city  or  thr 
Goaoiiy  be  mogt  jtavourable  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 
in  knowledge.  A  centre  of  intelligence,  an  assemblage  of  cha* 
meter,  frequency  of  intercourse,  and  the  influence  gf  wealth 
and  eommerce  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  in  every  ci|y 
most  be  considerable,  seem  to  give,  at  first  view,  decided  ad- 
vantages to  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quiet  of  the  conn- 
tiyi  so  favourable  to  calm  reflection,  the  increased  avidity  of 
|be  mind  when  restored  to  its  natural  tension  and  tendencies 
by  the  absence  of  all  disturbing  influences ;  in  short,  the  leisure  . 
and  silence  peculiar  to  a  region  where  hurry  and  bustle  are  not 
as^  fiishionable  to  those  who  do  nothing  as  those  who  do  most^ 
seem  to  point  out  the  country  as  the  place  for  thought  and  ap- 
plication of  mind. 

Having,  in  the  first  nqmber  of  the  former  series,  adverted  to  se- 
yeral  useful  and  benevolent'  improvementsin  this  city,  but  which 
ipeak  best  their  own  euloginm  in  the  relief  they  afford  to  thou* 
sands  of  sufferers,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  displeasing  to  the  polite 
and  ingenuous  reader  to  reflect,  for  a  moment,  on  the  advantages 
and  incentives  Providence  has  given  this  city  to  improve  in 
every  thing  useful  and  ornamental,  and  particularly  in  know- 
ledge. 

1.  The  commercial  advantages  of  this  city  are  rivalled  by 
Bone  In  the  new,  and  by  few  in  the  old  world.    Should  the 
.grand  Columbian  canal,  intended  to  form  a  communication  be- 
tween this  city  and  the  great  lakes,  be  opened  upon  the  plan 
'^of  thoss  enli^tened  and  enterprising  citizens  who  have  made  it 
so  much  the  object  of  their  attention,  this  port  would  ultimately 
surpass,  in  its  advantages,  those  of  Alexandria,  Constantinople, 
or  London.    Indeed,  those  of  Loodon  are  rather  adventitious 
than  natural.    On  thb  point,  the  patriotic  reader  will  do  well  to 
eimsult  the  history  of  Carthagei  of  Athens,  Syracuse,  Venice, 
Genoa,  the  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  League — I  mean  Antwerp, 
Bruges,  and,  in  later  times,  Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam.    Let 
me  here,  once,  and  once  for  all,. implore  the  citizens  of  thb 
fitToored  eity  to  forget  the  jealousies  and  collisions  of  pttvate 
interest  and  national  politics,  and  direct  their  eyes  towards  that 
bri^t  summit  of  grandeur  and  felieify  which  Providence  has 
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Bet  within  their  reach,  and  invites  them,  not  by  war  and  con- 
quest, but  by  virtuous  industry  and  enterprise,  to  ascend. 

A  free  governmeot  and  liberal  policy  point  the  way.  It  b 
not  the  design  of  government  to  create  enterprise,  to  set  peb^ 
pie  at  work,  or  to  pay  them  when  the  work,  is  done.  All 
that  is  desired  in  government  is  to  clear  the  way  for  the  laiidi- 
ble  efforts  and  operations  of  the  enterprising  and  well-disposed ; 
to  repress  the  intrusions  and  infractions  of  dishonesty,  and  to 
honour  those  who  do  well  for  themselves  and  the  public.    JA 

'  these  important  respects  we  are  favoured  beyond  any  nation 
that  ever  existed.  There  are,  indeed,  various  ways  in  wUch 
government  may  smile  on  industry,  and  touch  the  wheels  and 
springs  of  enterprise,  but  that  may  be  esteemed  the  wisest 
course  of  legislation  which,  on  the  whole,  gives  property  the 
most  security,  presents  the  fewest  embarrassments  to  private 
enterprise,  and  the  strongest  incentives  to  industry  in  the  whole 
population  of  a  country.  With  such  a  government  we  are  fa- 
voured. 

3.  The  local  and  political  advantages  of  this  city  are  nobly 
illustrated,  and  speak  for  themselves.  What  was,  fifty  years, 
ago,  little  more  than  a  considerable  village,  is  now  in  the  second 
rank  of  cities  on  the  globe,  with  a  population  of  an  hundred 
thousand  people,  rising  in  commerce,  respectable  for  wealth, 
distinguished  for  industry,  and  not  wanting  in  public  ordei^.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  a  more  general  spirit  of  improvement  in 
the  liberal  arts,  and  in  useful  knowledge,  would  raise  the 
character,  and  promote  the  prosperity,  of  the  city.  I  do  not 
make  this  remark  without  recollecting  the  respectable  progress 
alread;^  made  by  associations  of  gentlemen  with  this  truly 
noble  and  patriotic  end  in  view.  The  societies  for  promoting 
literature,  the  arts,  and  the  various  brandies  of  professional  and 
general  knowledge,  in  this  rising  and  prosperous  city,  cannot 
be  viewed  but  as  objects  of  the  highest  public  interest.  These 
institutions,  however,  it  should  always  be  remembered,  dierire 
the  surest  guarantee  from  an  enlightened  and  intelligent  com^ 
munity,  on  which  they  rest  as  their  firmest  basis.  Without  this; 
with  whatever  spirit  they  may  originate,  by  whatever  force  of  • 
genius  they  may  commence,  there  can  be  little  promise  of  their 

perpetuity,  much  less  of  their  {ulute  eniMience* 
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.  4.  The  sources  of  intelligencei  instruq^on,  and  imprbTement, 
are  alfeady  become  numerous,  diversified,  and  great.  A  com- 
niercial  intercourse  with  polite  nations,  and  with  all  parts  of  the 
glohe,  facilitates  the  pursuits  of  the  philosopher,  the  inquirer^ 
and  the  man  of  taste  and  letters.  True,  indeed,  the  want  6f 
property  in  some  that  have  taste,  and  the  want  of  taste  in  others 
-that  have  property,  diminish  the  advantages  that  might  other- 
wise flow  from  this  grand  scale  of  communication.  Yet  these 
circamstances,  whose  unioA  is  so  important,  will  sometimes 
unite ;  and  where  they  do  not,  the  defect  must  be  remedied  by 
industry.  But  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  embracing 
so  important  a  seql^on  of  an  entire  continent,  and  so  copious  a 
variety  of  natural  productions,  comprise  of  themselves  a  world 
of  knowledge  still  to  be  explored,  point  to  great  and  various 
enterprises  which  still  sleep  in  the  womb  of  futurity,  and,  I  trust, 
to  various  forms  and  grades  of  illustrious  characters,  still  to  rise 
and  adorn  this  youthful  nation. 

5.  From  these  advantages  others  have  risen,  which,  though 
more  adventitious,  are  not  less  important  The  professions  of 
Um  and  medicine  are  filled  and  supported  by  men  of  eminence ; 
some  of  them  distinguished  by  the  first  literary  honours  of  £u> 
rope,  and  others  whom  any  professional  institution  would  be 
proud  to  claim.  And  if  our  citizens  feel  a  conscious  pride  and 
pleasure  in  the  approbation  which  strangers  of  taste  and  distinc- 
tion express  of  the  noble  edifice  in  which  our  courts  assemble, 
they  shall  not  feel  less,  when  those  persons  have  visited  the  in- 
terior of  that  building,  and  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  the  bar, 
and  the  wisdom,  dignity,  equity,  and  skill,  of  the  bench  of  justice 
there  held. 

But  all  these,  and  similar  advantages,  are  evidences  of  one 
great  advantage,  io  which,  perhaps,  this  city  has  been  inferior 
to  none>— the  blessings  of  God.  It  has,  indeed,  been  scourged, 
but  with  speedy  returns,  and  signal  indications,  of  divine  favour. 
Pestilence  and  war  have,  at  times,  cast  a  gloom  upon  its  pros- 
pects, and  thinned  its  population ;  but  peace,  and  health,  and 
plenty,  have  soon  returned.  Let  not  the  operation  of  natural 
causes  withdraw  our  attention  from  that  invisible  hand  which 
plants  a  nation,  and  builds  a  city. 
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With  fhefte,  and  aimilar  advaotages  for  general  im|NroTeiii(Biif ^  • 
the  incentives  tQ  that  grand  object  are  Bure^  no  lese  woHhjrof 
consideraUon ;  and  some  of  them  are  pecaliar  to  our  own  eomi 
liy^  if  not  to  this  city. 

1*  Youth  is  a  season  of  ardouri  novelty,  emnlatiQni  and  hope^ 
Ckies  and  nations,  no  less  than  individiialsy  have  their  infiuM^ 
and  yonth,  their  manhood  and  dotage,  or  decline.  Nothing 
merely  human,  and  of  a  social  nature,  presents  a  more  intei^at* 
mg  object,  than  a  flourishing  city  wisely  governed,  just  risen  ta 
wealth  and  greatness,  and  commencing  a  race  of  glory.  Tiw 
novelty,  the  untried  ground  to  be  passed  over;  the  disconrage^ 
ments  which  appal  the  feeble,  but  rouse  aq^  enflame  the  gireat 
and  generous  spirit ;  the  ardour  and  activity  which  mingle  in  tiin 
checkered  scene  of  clouds  and  sunshine ;  the  first  noble  essays 
of  art,  are  thus  beautifully  described  by  the  prince  of  Latin  poets: 

*' Instant  ardentes  Tyrii;  pan  dneere  mnros 
MoUrique  areem,  et  mamboa  sabTolTere  aaza; 
Pars  aptare  locum  teeto^  et  conclndere  sulco. 
Jura  magiitratiuque  legHQt  sanctum  que  Senatum 
His  portus  alii  effodiunt ;  bio  alta  theatris 
Fvndamenta  looaat  aTii ;  immanesque  columnaa 
Rnpibus  ezcidunt,  seenis  decora  aHa  faturis." 

2.  In  addition  to  the  spring  which  novelty  ^ves  to  early  pma- 
pects  and  a  first  attempt,  and  the  ardour  with  which  hope  in- 
spires an  untried  course — ^principles  of  action  to  which  the  fonnd* 
ers  of  new  institutions  are  no  strangers-*the  noble  and  paftriofe 
fiselings  of  our  citizens  have  continually  the  advantage  of  deriv- 
ing a  stimulous  from  a  twofold  comparison:  I  mean  with  the 
great  cities  of  the  polished  nations  of  £urope,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  rival  and  rising  cities  of  our  own  country,  on  the 
other. 

The  gigantic  size  and  antique  structures,  the  enormous  metMti 
and  vast  power  of  London,  that  grand  emporium  of  universal  com- 
merce, upon  a  just  comparbon,  will  occasion  no  discourageoMBt, 
bat  the  reverse,  when  it  is  considered  that  she  is  what  she  la,  after 
a  race  of  two  thousand  years.  Besides,  in  the  complex  cansen  aC 
lier  elevation^  though  there  is.  much  to  adnure  and  imitate^  yet 
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Ttfioaa  and  powerful  principles  hare  (here  had  operation,  from 
which  erery  friehd  of  humanity  ought  to  desire  a  perpetual  ex* 
elDptlon.  London  presents  a  stupendous  aggregation  of  wealthy 
intellect,  and  power,  probably,  in  all  respects,  never  equalled, 
tfiMgh,  in  some  respects,  surpassed,  by  ancient  Rome ;  yet  among 
an  eities,  both  ancient  and  modem,  perhaps  ancient  Athens 
dbi^  this  eity  the  noblest  model  for  imitation.  Her  free  go- 
remnieBt,  her  amazing  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  general  intelit* 
genee  and  good  understan^g  of  her  eitisens,  the  splendour  of 
h^'progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and,  in  fine,  her  public 
BpMt,  which,  as  Hobhouse,  a  late  judicious  trayeller,  observes, 
endried  her  to  erect  more  magnificent  works  and  noble  edifices 
Mnn  seemingly  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  combined  could  now 
produce,  show  us  what  one  small  state  can  perform,  and  have 
rendered  her  the  admiration  of  the  world.  In  praise  of  Athens 
it  may  be  said,  that,  though  she  colonised  more,  she  conquered 
less,  than  any  state  of  equal  power;  and  her  wars  for  conquest 
were  as  rare  as  her  defence  was  firm  and  terrible  whenever  she 
was  invaded. 

In  regarding  Athens  as  a  model,,  we  cannot  refrain  from  the 
melancholy  reflection,  that,  notwithstanding  the  splendour  of 
her  arts  and  sciences,  she  was  deficient  in  the  most  important 
points  of  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  true  religion. 
Of  thb  they  seemed  sensible,  by  their  famous  inscription.  To 
fln  UKKHown  God,  which  St  Paul  made  the  theme  of  bis  elo- 
quettt  address.  Yet  the  povierful  minds  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Py- 
thagofas,  and  others,  whether  from  their  proximity  to  the  foun- 
tela  of  revelation,  from  their  general  reading,  or  from  deeper 
oanses,  had  many  just  conceptions  of  God,  and  of  the  immorta- 
fity  of  the  soul.  Yet  the  illuminations  of  these  great  and  dis- 
tiognisbed  minds,  proved  as  little  to  the  advantage  as  the  credit 
of  Athens.  What  was  the  fate  of  Socrates  ?  He  suffered  death 
as  a  martyr  to  the  truth.  The  priests  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  could 
not  bear  the  splendour  and  convictions  of  that  light  which  dis-  " 
abeed  the  darkness  and  impurity,  the  madness  and  folly,  of  their 
Mperstitions.  They  urged  the  populace  to  put  him  to  death.  A 
lit  of  priests,  as  I  said,  in  every  nation  under  heaven,  have  al- 
,  ways  resisted  the  progress  of  Ught,  and  have  been  triangular. 
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Athens  was  wanting  in  humanity;  her  maxims  of  government 
were  generally  cruel>  severe,  and  haughty ;  and  the  fate  of  many 
of  her  best  and  greatest  men  casts  a  gloomy  shade  upon  hw 
character. 
Several  important  cities  will  rise,  and  are  rising,  in  this  conn- 
,  try ;  bnt,  from  various  causes,  there  generally  has  been,  and  wfli 
be,  but  one  first-rate  city  in  a  country  or  nation.    China  and 
Russia  form  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  now  in  my  recol- 
lection.   The  former,  from  her  unparalleled  population,  being 
almost  one  continued  city ;  and  the  latter  has,  properly  speak- 
ings two  capitals ;  one  being  the  seat  of  the  empire,  and  the 
other  the  royal  residence.    The  wealth  and  talents,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  rank  and  splendour  of  a  nation,  will  generally  ulti- 
mately centre  in  one  place.    There  can  be  but  one  London  m 
England ;  there  could  be  but  one  Rome  in  Europe,  and  but  one 
Athens  in  Greece,  though  there  were  many  independent  states. 
^  Whatever  may  be  said  of  natural  advantages,  the  standard 
will  not  follow  them,  unless  carried  by  the  hands  of  industry  and 
enterprise.   Futurity  alone  can  determine  what  city  shall  eclipse 
the  glory  of  all  others  in  the  union.    Every  one  is  at  libeily  to 
make  his  own  conjectures,  aided  by  the  indication  of  present 
appearances.    But  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  this  eminence  wifl, 
and  must  rise,  from  the  combination  of  three  ingredients :  nealihf 
intellect^  and  public  spirit.    Wealth  alone  is  insufficient,  as  we 
may  judge  from  its  effects  on  the  base  and  sordid  miser,  whose 
penuriousness,  if  it  be  not  so  extreme  as  to  deprive  him  of  per- 
sonal comfort  and  gratification,  will,  at  least,  restrict  his  schemes 
and  enterprises  to  bis  own  personal  benefit.    Intellect  alone  is 
insufficient ;  otherwise,  we  should  see  men  of  the  greatest  talents 
successful  and  excelling  in  business,  and  accumulating  property. 
But  where  greatness  of  mind,  public  spirit,  enterprise  and  wealth 
combine,  the  greatest  effects  are  produced,  as  Carthage,  Athens, 
Rome,  Venice,  and  London,  have  in  succession  evinced. 

In  must  be  admitted  that  wealth,  more  than  knowledge  and 
taste,  i  has  engae;ed  the  attention,  and  roused  the  enteiprising 
spirits  of  this  city.  I  therefore  cannot  but  hail  with  pleasure 
every  indication  of  the  coihmencetnent  of  a  new  era.  Surely 
many  of  our  citizens  are  in  circumstances  sufficiently  easy  to 
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«tU0w  a  diviBion  of  their  attention  between  pecuniary  and  lite- 
rary objects.  There  are  many  others  whose  decided  preponde- 
ration  of  taste  towards  the  latter  object  would  be  sufficient  to 
command  their  attention  and  efforts  undivided.  I  have  recent- 
ly perceived,  with  pleasure,  efforts  making  to  erect  a  forum 
*^  siniJusiilicB  legisque  ierrore^^*  as  a  nursery  of  reason  and  elo- 
qaenccy  among  young  men  of  this  city.  I  hope  it  will  be  ren- 
dered respectable  by  talents,  and  by  the  patronage  of  every 
friend  to  literature.  And  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  Ly- 
ceum of  Athens  rose  from  as  small  beginnings,  it  would  not  be 
extravagant  to  hope,  that  a  future  day  may  see  this  city  adorn- 
ed with  an  edifice  where  the  great  masters  of  the  arts  shall 
assemble  with  their  pupils ;  where  wits,  orators,  and  philoso- 
phers shall  find  apartments  devoted  to  the  exercise  of  their 
several  talents — an  edifice  whose  marble  columns  will  show,  to 
succeeding  ages,  no  less  the  skill  of  some  future  Phidias,  and 
the  munificence  of  a  second  Athens,  than  its  appropriate  de- 
vices and  inscriptions  the  noble  purposes  for  which  it  arose. 
■  3.  But  the  noblest  incentive  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
tnd  a  free  and  ingenuous  inquiry  after  truth,  is  found  in  the 
satisfaction,  the  security,  the  pleasure,  which  marks  the  progr€||^ 
of  such  pursuit,  and  the  distinguished  honour  and  felicity  which 
crown  and  glorify  the  acquisition. 

.   As  reason  is  given  to  man  for  social  purposes,  and  is  laid  as 
a  pledge  of  inestimable  value,  to  be  redeemed  by  suitable  exer- 
tions, it  is  lamentable  to  perceive  in  what  innumerable  instancei 
.  life  is  but  the  misuse  of  reason.'    If  the  ultimate  end  of  living 
yirere  to  obtain  food  and  raiment ;  if  sensual  enjoyment  were 
man's  ultimate  happiness,  then,  indeed,  the  great  body  of  man- 
kind answer  the  ends  of  their  existence.     But  how  far  is  thit 
irom  being  the  case  ?  How  little  does  it  accord  with  the  awfully 
interesting  condition  and  amazing  destiny  of  man !     Placed, if 
1  may  so  say,  in  the  centre  of  illimitable  space  and  duration; 
xeyolving  with  a  world  of  people  the  annual  circuit  of  heaven* 
nof  even  without  law  to  himself;  boundjby  various  obligations 
to  those  immediately  around  him,  and  byihe  perfect  and  im- 
mutable obligation  of  the  law  of  God ;  made  capable  of  know- 
ing,  serving,  and  glorifying  God;  destined  to  live-and  be  hap- 
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ff  or  miserable!  to  all  eternity :  in  shorty  a  sinner  eoBdems- 
ed,  bat  for  awhile  reprieved,  and  placed  under  a  dispenaatioB 
of  grace  on  further  probation ;  soon  to  leave  this  worlds  and  go 
before  his  great  and  final  Judge  to  receive  his  just  and  eternal 
sentence,  as  the  ground  of  which  all  his  conduct  in  life  is  to 
be  considered.  But  free  pardon  is  offered,  and  e  union  is  pro- 
posed between  sinful  man  and  his  Creator,  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  adorable  Redeemer. 

Can  the  strongest  mind,  the  most  awakened  conception,  riaa 
to  the  interest  of  such  concerns  as  these  f  Who  can  fathom 
their  depth,  or  measure  their  extent  ?  And  do  they  furnish  bo 
matter  of  curiosity  to  the  inquisitive  mind  1  Nothing  sublioM 
and  glorious  to  the  most  enlightened  mind  ?  Nothing  loveljc 
and  desirable  to  the  pure  and  virtuous  mind  1  Nothing  formida: 
ble  and  alarming  to  every  vicious  and  depraved  mind  ? 

The  future  prospects  of  mankiud  are  great,  yet  still  they  haw 
a  course  of  present,  immediate  duty  to  perform.  Be  it  thiU  a 
man  is  going  to  India  to  take  possession  of  a  fortune  theroy  he 
may  have  to  learn  the  art  of  navigation,  and  then  conduct  hia 
vessel,  with  great  labour  and  hazard,  through  a  long  and  daB« 
gferous  voyage,  before  he  enters  on  his  inheritance.  Alas  I  in 
this  deceitful  voyage  of  life  it  is  that  millions  perish,  and  never 
gain  the  region  of  peace. 

Man,  considered  in  a  kind  of  general  and  abstract  sense,  it- 
immortal,  even  in  this  life ;  a  consideration  which  hardly 
gages  the  attention  of  many  a  devout  and  honest  Christian., 
Human  life  and  existence  are  perpetuated,  not  in  the 
but  in  a  series  of  generations,  which  gives  society  a  perpe^ 
tuity  which  may  be  called  an  inferior  or  secondary  kind  oj 
immortality.    On  this  account  it  is  that  arts  and  sciences,  an^ 
indeed,  the  fine  and  elegant  arts,  and  all  branches  of  literature^  ^ 
become  necessary.    For  the  same  reason,  it  is  desirable  iomf^ 
nations  to  come  up  to  a  common  level  of  general  knowledge  ^- 
and,  while  individuals  and  societies  endeavour  to  rise  above  ihm 
common  level,  and  ^rfend  as  far  as  possible  the  sphere  of  hsh 
man  knowledge,  tftey  serve  as  pioneers,  and  lead  the  way  £it 
states  and  nations  to  rise  gradually  to  higher  improvement* 

Yet  the  knowledge  of  religious  truth  is  as  much  more  im^ 
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portanf  than  that  of  human  science,  as  the  interests  of  the  soul 
are  greater  than  those  of  the  body.  Every  object  which  en- 
hrges  the  mind,  and  inyigorates  the  faculties,  ennobles  and  ex- 
atta  our  nature ;  and  such  especially  is  the  knowledge  of  our 
Creator. 

A  ^ue  attention  to  our  duty  and  obUgations  to  God^  who  is 
t&  be  the  eternal  and  infinite  source  of  ell  our  enjoymentsi 
will  prevent  our  making  false  estimates  of  happiness,  and  im- 
bibing false  notions  of  honour.    His  blessing  alone  can  confer 
happiness ;    His  approbation  alone  is  the  true  test  of  honojnr. 
^And,  since  I  have  arrived  at  this  observation,  let  me  ask  the 
brave  and  chivalrous  spirit,  who,  dazzled  with  false  honour,  is 
Kady  to  associate  every  form  of  danger  with  glory,  whether  a 
knowledge  of  the  truths  and  sanctions  of  religion  would  not 
convince  a  man  that  God  had  not  given  him  life  to  surrender 
Sly  deliberately,  to  the  furious  miscreant  who  might  demand 
it,  or  require  him  to  expose  it  in  single  combat. 
-   The  fields  of  truth  are  wide ;  they  smile  in  perpetual  verdure ; 
9gB  covered  with  ever*blooming  flowers,  and  lightened  with 
eternal  glory.     They  invite,  solicit,  and  allure  the  immortal 
Sniod'a  most  noble  powers  to  explore  them— -to  begin  that  ex^ 
9dted  and  delightful  employment  which  shall  never  end.    Is 
^here  not  danger  that  we  shall  hereafter  regret  our  negligence, 
&it  auiering  our  minds  to  be  overrun  with  errors,  when  the 
^neanis  of  information  were  near  us  ?    Is  there  no  danger  lest 
^  price  so  invaluable  should  be  put  into  our  hands,  to  get  wis- 
^3oin,  but  to  be  treated  with  neglect,  because  we  have  no  heart 
"^o  improve  it  ?  He  who  best  secures  the  interest  of  futurity,  lays 
fbe  broadest  foundation  for  present  happiness,  since  both  are 
^ecomplished  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  God  require*. 
From  the  view  we  have  taken  of  our  advantages  and  incen- 
Hves  to  acquire  knowledge,  it  appears  that  they  are  not  only  in 
all  respects  great,  but  in  some  respects  peculiar.    But  we  seem 
ao  constituted,  or  so  perverse,  as  not  to  be  able  to  prize  ad- 
vantages which  are  common  and  permanent,  nor  to  fe^l  incen- 
fves  whose  operation  is  general.    We  seem  unable  to  realize 
that  a  noble  action  is  as  noble,  though  done  in  an  obscure 
hamlet,  as  if  done  at  the  grand  Olympic  celebratiott.     The 
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obarm  of  doing  nobly,  is  too  often  deriyed  from  the  eonsiderar 
tion  that  it  is  seen,  and  admired,  and  praised.  Tet  who  Is  not 
delighted  and  inspired  with  veneration  at  that  heroic  Tirtae, 
that  invincible  fortitude,  which  endured,  silently  and  alone,  or 
acted  where  there  were  none  to  praise  or  record  it  ?  or,  perhaps, 
mdch  more  so,  where  every  eye  beheld  it  with  contempt,  and 
every  voice  loaded  it  with  reproach. 

Though  the  condition  of  human  life  furnishes  but  few  oc- 
casions to  develop  the  character  of  a  Solon,  a  Leonidas,  a 
M«itthias,  or  a  Washington,  it  furnishes  constant  occasion  tor 
equal  virtues ;  nay,  for  the  same  virtues,  though  moulded  by 
different  events.  The  human  family,  truly  vast,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  disposed  into  two  grand  divisions ;  the  one  inhabiting  this 
world,  the  other  the  world  of  spirits.  Though  this  world  i» 
peopled  anew  once  in  about  a  century,  and  substantially  bo 
once  in  thirty  years,  yet  it  is  permanency  occupied  by  eight 
hundred  millions  of  people ;  which  permanency,  as  I  said  above, 
gives  society  an  inferior  kind  of  immortality :  and  as  to  all  the 
grand  purposes  of  society — as  to  art,  science,  morals,  govern- 
ment,  religion,  manners  and  customs,  it  is  virtually  the  same  aa 
though  this  permanency  were  maintained  by  the  same  persona, 
instead  of  a  series  of  generations.  The  conduct  of  some  men 
influences  the  condition  and  happint^ss  of  great  portions  of  the 
human  family ;  and  the  conduct  of  every  person  exerts  an  in- 
fluence, to  a  surprising  extent,  on  others.  These  influences  go  by 
currents  and  tides;  and  a  nation  U  compared  to  great  waters: 
immense  masses  of  opinion,  prejudice,  sentiment,  passion,  and 
intellect,  are  sometimes  put  into  motion,  from  a  cause  or  causes 
which  infinite  wisdom  alone  can  trace ;  but  does,  in  fact,  trace, 
and,  with  an  all-discerning  and  discriminating  equity,  fixes  the 
responsibility  where,  perhaps,  no  mortal  mind  would  suspect. 

The  certainty  of  an  alNset^ing  Providence,  and  of  man's  future 
and  speedy  accountability  in  another  world,  and  the  perfect  re- 
tribution that  awaits  him  there,  afford  the  highest  encourage* 
ment  to  good  and  virtuous  actions.  Let  no  one  fear  lest  what 
he  does  should  pass  unknown ;  f  jr  if  well  done,  a  higher  plaudit 
awaits  him  than  did  the  conquerors  at  the  Olympic  race;  a 
more  brilliant  assembly  shall  hear  bis  approbation  pronouncedy 
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not  by  the  herald  of  the  ceremony,  but  by  the  voice  of  Qod ; 
and  he  shall  be  crowned,  not  with  fading  laurel,  but  with  im- 
mortal honour. 

But  how  great  and  fatal  is  their  mistake,  who,  while  living 
liere  on  dreams  of  future  happiness;  while  their  pride  and  vanity 
are  bloated  with  the  idea,  that  they  are  the  favourites  of  heaven, 
are  constant  worshipers  at  the  shrine  of  selfishness,  and  live  only 
for  themselves !  That  august  being,  in  whom  the  whole  family 
in  heaven  and  earth  is  named,  regards  his  creatures  here.  The 
welfare  of  his  terrestrial  family  is  ever  before  him,  not  less,  being 
gnccessive,  than  as  though  it  were  permanent.  And  that  man 
who  18  the  honoured  instrument  of  doing  good  to  men,  of  pro- 
motmg  the  welfare  of  a  nation,  or  a  state,  or  a  city,  faintly  aha- 
dowB  forth  the  beneficent  Father  of  all. 

Allow  me,  then,  with  deference,  but  with  freedom,  to  address 
these  considerations  to  the  wealthy,  the  learned,  and  the  patri- 
otic; to  those  whose  enlightened  views  may  enable  them  to 
discern  the  means  of  advancing  the  city ;  whose  liberal  fortune 
clothes  them  with  the  power,  and  entitles  them  to  a  voice  ;  and 
frhose  still  more  liberal  feelings  would  find  their  highest  gratifi- 
cation in  so  grand  an  object.     But  why  do  I  speak  of  liberal 
ibrtane,  since  a  nation's  noblest  enterprises  are  generally  prior 
to  the  era  of  wealth.    The  Roman  capitol  was  built,  which,  says 
iLaivy,  '^  subsequent  ages  might  adorn,  but  could  add  nothing  to 
t^er  grandeur,"  while  the  territories  of  Rome  were  not  twenty 
^^[liles  square ;  and  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  the  magni- 
Qcence  of  which  nothing  on  earth  now  equals,  was  built  by  the 
^Commonwealth  of  Elis,  probably  smaller  than  a  county  of  this 
^tate*    Whatever  advantages  there  might  be  in  promoting  the 
exterior  splendour  of  the  city,  and  they  are  numerous,  as  orna- 
inent,  when  not  at  the  expense  of  morals,  improves  and  gratifies 
taste,  and  is  agreeable  to  nature ;  yet  the  erection  of  towers,  pa- 
laces, and  monuments,  must  be  left  to  the  impetus  of  great  oc- 
casions.    But  if  the  most  rational  origin  of  monuments  is  ad* 
mitted  to  be  the  honour  due  to  the  memory  of  departed  worth, 
our  citizens  seem  furnished  with  an  opportunity,  and  a  motive, 
to  bestow  that  honour,  at  least  in  one  case,  which  shrinks  from 
00  comparison. 
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But  there  is^a  specieB  of  improTemeiit  attainable  at  lets 
pense  than  that  of  external  magnificence,  and  which  promises 
more  solid  and  permanent  glory.  Athens^  which  of  all  dtiesy 
ancient  or  modem,  presents  us  the  fairest  model,  in  her  goTem* 
ment,  politics,  and  commercial  character,  acquired  more  fomt 
and  honour  from  her  arts  and  sciences  than  from  her  splendid 
temples  and  monuments.  Her  lofty  ruins,  indeed,  which,  after 
the  desolations  of  two  thousand  years,  astonish  the  world,  are 
hut  the  remnants  of  her  arts  and  public  spirit.  She  was  the  itt 
structress  of  Rome ;  and  the  revival  of  letters,  after  the  night<if 
Gothic  darkness,  was  but  the  resurrection  of  her  arts  and  seiencesi 

To  raise  higher  the  standard  of  knowledge  in  a  city,  or  nation, 
is,  in  effect,  to  increase  the  sum  of  intellect,  and  the  faolt  is  not 
in  knowledge,  or  its  promoters,  if  it  do  not  increase  the  sum 
human  happiness.  But  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
is  seldom  the  task  of  few,  much  less  can  it  be  effected  by 
Like  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  its  foundations  are  laid  by  one 
Deration,  its  superstructure  carried  up  by  another,  and  its 
rations  finished  by  a  third. 

INVESTIGATOR 
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ELnowledce  is,  like  the  light  of  heaven,  free,  pure,  pleasanf^ 
and  exbaustless.  It  invites  to  possession,  but  admits  of  no  pre- 
emption, no  rights  exclusive,  no  monopoly.  It  is  not  lilu 
wealth,  of  which  one  may  deprive  another — like  honor,  which 
the  breath  of  envy  may  blast — like  power,  which  superior  powr 
er  may  overcome.  The  rational  understanding  being  formed 
to  acquire  and  treasure  up  knowledge,  is  thereby  made  capable 
of  endless  enlargement,  and  the  objects  of  knowledge  are  ex- 
tended through  infinite  space  and  eternal  duration.  The  value 
of  gold  is  but  comparative ;  therefore,  as  its  quantity  increases 
its  value  diminishes ;  but  knowledge  has  an  absolute  Talue  v 
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wherefore,  if  all  men  had  the  knowledge  of  Newton,  its  ralut 
would  not  be  lessened.  If  every  rational  creature  were  made 
equal  in  knowledge  to  the  highest  angel,  by  how  much  more 
just  were  his  conceptions  of  God,  his  character,  and  perfections, 
tor  M>  much  more  would  he  be  sensible  of  his  own  weakness 
Itfid  ignorance. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  trait  in  the  human  character  more 
Hurprising,  or  a  greater  proof  of  depravity,  than  the  indifference 
of  most  people  relative  to  the  acquisition  of  knowtedge ;  espe- 
cially, the  knowledge  of  God.    Where  do  they  expect  to  go 
when  they  leave  this  world  ?  Into  whose  hands  will  they  fall  f 
What  do  they  expect  or  hope  to  be  employed  about,  to  all  eter- 
m^  t    Who  is  to  find  them  a  place  of  residence,  and  supply 
Qieir  wants  ?     Can  it  but  occur  to  them,  that  their  happiness 
most  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  friendship  and  appro- 
bttion  of  their  Creator  and  Preserver  ?     Can  they  avoid  be- 
litving  that  God  approves  of  some  characters,  and  disapproves 
of  others  ? 

But,  however  absurd  their  opinions,  or  groundless  their  ex- 
pectations may  be,  and  on  whatever  false  security  they  may 
rest,  why  should  they  wish  to  deprive  others  of  the  light  of 
truth  1  Why  stop  the  progress  of  inquiry,  and  cut  off  the 
sources  of  information  1  Why  seal  up  the  eyes  of  thousands 
^O  darkness,  and  consign  them  to  ignorance,  till  the  light  of  the 
doming  world  shall  break  upon  them  with  awful  terror  and 
^tter  disappointment  ? 

This  has  been  the  grand  and  favourite  object  of  a  very  nume- 

^us  class  of  men  in  every  age  and  nation.     And,  as  I  said,  is 

^more  surprbing  trait  of  character,  a  proof  of  deeper  depravity, 

tban  the  indifference  of  men  to  truth,  on  their  own  account.    I 

do  not  take  up  this  subject  merely  as  matter  of  philosophical 

tpeenlation — I  do  it  because  the  evil  which  it  involves  impends 

thA  city.     Resistance  to  free  inquiry,  and  the  progress  of  that 

light  and  conviction  which  ever  follows  the  knowledge  of  the 

(rath,  has  long  been  maintained  and  carried  on  with  incredible 

vigilance  and  perseverance :  I  wish  I  were  not  constrained  to 

say,  with  success  bordering  on  triumph. 

There  has  never  been  wanting  to  any  nation,  elevated  in  a 
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soDBiderable  degree  aboTe  the  savage  state,  io  knowledge  and 
refinement,  a  class  of  men  whose  grand  aim  has  been  to  pre- 
Tent  the  progress  of  truth,  and  obstruct  all  free  inquiry.    They 
seem  to  envy  mankind  the  right  and  privilege  of  thinking  for 
themselves.    As  they  arrogate   to  themselves  the  dignity  oi 
being  the  sole  arbiters  of  religious  controversy,  they  resort  ix^ 
the  most  summary  method,  which  is,  to  bind  up  people's  eyes^ 
and  keep  them  in  total  ignorance ;  and  in  that  way  are  guilty^ 
of  the  most  cruel,  destructive,  and  atrocious  invasion  of  ha 
rights  and  privileges  which  ever  entered  the  conception 
man.    The  tyrant  who  enslaves  the  body  does  nothing  in  co: 
parison  with  this.     He  may  clothe  his  captive  in  chains,  and  la; 
him  low  in  a  dungeon ;  but  the  soul,  freer  than  air,  more  rapi 
than  light,  regards  no  chains,  is  limited  to  no  dungeons. 
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*•  The  thoughts,  that  wander  thro'  eternity. 


defy  all  bolts  and  bars ;  over  its  volitions  monarcbs  have 
power ;  its  desires  can  wing  their  way  to  heaven,  and  its  intei 
nal  operations  mock  at  all  created  force. 

Such  are  the  soul's  iuborn  powers  and  native  freedom — na; 
more,  it  can  soar  above  all  outward  forms  of  danger,  can  t 
umph  over  death  and  the  grave,  and  looks  forward  upon  e 
nity  as  its  own. 

Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind  did  every  soul  know  its  po 
er,  and  enjoy  its  freedom ;  feel  its  dignity,  and  appreciate  its  {^  71- 
vilege  !     But  who  could  imagine  that  one  man  could  ensla^^^e 
the  soul  of  another?     There  is  a  keener  ambition  than  iWrmat 
which  aims  to  control  our  external  freedom;  an  ambition      U> 
enslave  and  bind  fast  in  fetters  the  immortal  intelligence  witliiiD 
us  ;  an  ambition  to  direct  our  thoughts,  opinions,  volitions,  and 
faith ;  an  ambition  to  interfere  between  the  soul  of  man  and  hit     Jf'n 
God ;  to  estrange  the  soul  for  ever  from  the  fuutnain  of  light  dJoi 
glory. 

It  is  almost  too  painful  and  humiliating  to  be  spoken — ^bnt,  since 
it  is  a  truth  which  the  day  of  God  will  make  manifest  before  all    |P| 
creatures,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  a  set  of  men,  who  claim  to 
be  ministers  of  religion,  have,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  ib 
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ireiy  age,  been  tfae  agents  and  instruments  in  this  horrid  work, 
Vhej  have  set  themselves  up  as  the  lords,  or,  rather,  the  tyrants 
•f  men's  consciences;  and  on  a  reputation  for  holiness,  under  the 
)arb  of  hypocrisy,  have  built  up  a  system  of  tyranny  and  re- 
gions oppression,  in  comparison  with  which,  all  temporal  ty- 
innies  and  usurpations  seem  perfect  freedom.  The  ministers 
f  religion  have  not  all  been  of  this  description;  God  has  ne- 
er  been  without  true  and  faithful  witnesses  to  maintain  bis 
rntb,  and  honour  his  name.  But  when  Elijah  was  the  only 
rophet  of  the  Lord  in  Israel,  there  were  four  hundred  pro* 
bets  of  Baal,  and  four  hundred  prophets  of  the  groves. 

When  the  sun  of  righteousness  rose  upon  the  world,  and  the 
lospel  kingdom  was  established,  whose  foundations  had  been 
lid  of  old,  could  it  have  been  imagined  that  the  meek  and  holy, 
lie  pure  and  peaceful,  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  would  be  trans- 
)rmed  into  the  bloodiest  and  most  monstrous  system  of  tyran- 
y  ever  seen  on  the  earth  ?  That  the  corruption,  cruelty,  and 
rimes  of  Rome  Heathen,  would  be  thrown  into  the  shade,  and 
freely  remembered,  in  comparison  with  the  surpassing  and 
icomparable  wickedness  of  Rome  Christian?  It  was  so:  and 
lis  march  of  wickedness  began  by  binding  the  conscience,  and 
adsting  the  progress  aod  the  happy  results  of  free  inquiry. 
Hien  it  was  perceived  by  worldly  men  that  the  Church,  to  use 
common  phrase,  was  become  an  object  of  ambition,  they  pour- 
fl  into  it  in  swarms,  like  the  locusts  that  plagued  Egypt ;  and 
le  gospel,  whose  gei^uine  spirit  was  perfect  meekness,  peace, 
Hd  love,  was,  by  degrees,  perverted,  and  heard  to  speak  the 
tngoage  of  pride,  haughtiness,  and  revenge.  These  proud  and 
dlfish  spiritual  tyrants  could  not  rest ;  rites  and  ceremonies, 
omp  and  splendour,  grew  apace,  and  what  was  at  the  bottom 
f  It  all  was,  that  all  right  of  private  judgment  and  free  in^ 
airy  was  suppressed,  and  every  n^an  must  tamely  and  silently 
abmit  his  opinions  and  his  conscience  to  these  spiritual  guides, 
rho  were,  generally,  as  ignorant  as  they  were  impudent 

The  abominable  and  ridiculous  claim  to  infallibility  was  the 
1st  step;  which  was  but  the  full  surrender  of  the  opinions  and 
aitfa  of  all  the  world  to  one  lordly  and  ridiculous  wretch,  more 
vortfay  of  Haman's  gallows  than  of  a  triple  crown. 
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Bat,  reader,  there  is  a  tincture  of  this  extravagant  claim  yiair 
ble  in  oor  days ;  indeed,  everywhere  visible  where  yon  find 
a  little  spiritual  tyrant.  The  Reformation  did  not  cure  this 
enormous  pride ;  and  the  reformers  themselves,  as  soon  as  the^ 
had  doubled  the  cape,  began  to  lay  their  course  back  again 
from  whence  they  started.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  Anp 
a  man,  stifif  with  spiritual  pride,  and  full  of  the  idea  of  his  ovnt 
impoHanoe,  to  believe,  that  a  people  are  entitled  to  think  for 
themselves.  The  reformed  churches,  at  first,  all  started  from 
this  ground,  and  fell  with  fury  to  persecuting  heretics;  and 
where  people  were  not  willing  to  be  converted,  the  zeal  of  their 
spiritual  guides  was  promptly  seconded  by  the  civil  ma^strate^ 
using  fines,  imprisonment,  confiscation,  banishment,  and  deatb| 
as  hopeful  means  of  convicting  the  sinner,  and  purifying  thf 
Church. — I,  therefore,  said,  the  Reformation  was  incomplete.  - 

O,  how  unlike  the  gospel !  How  abhorrent  from  the  spirit  of 
Christ !  And  though  it  surely  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  powf^r 
was  generally  in  the  hands  of  better  men,  yet  those  persecnUng 
churches  were,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  as  truly  ecclesiastieftl 
tyrannies  as  the  church  of  Rome.  The  homage  paid  by  many 
in  this  country  to  those  churches,  in  connexion  with  the  spirit 
and  temper  they  evince,  shows,  but  too  plainly,  in  what  ae* 
spects  they  desire  to  see  those  times  restored.  Tes,  when'diej 
see  Calvin  assembling  the  people  of  Cfeneva,  and  imposing  upos 
them  a  religious  test,  causing  them  to  swear  to  maintain  bb 
doctrine,  and  forms  of  church  order  and  worship,  their  eyca, 
no  doubt,  fail  with  longing  to  see  this  city  encircled  with  tke 
same  hopeful  barriers  against  error  and  innovation. 

These  men  have  lately  set  themselves  up  as  the  exclusive  ad- 
mirers and  disciples  of  the  reformers.  One  of  them  cloaed  a 
statement  of  the  affairs  of  his  church,  for  the  last  year,  befb#e 
the  late  synod  held  in  this  city,  by  declaring,  in  a  very  peter 
pons  manner,  that  his  people  had  been  hearing  **  thb  Doe« 
TRIM  £8  OF  THb  RfiFORMATioN."  Did  he  mcau,  by  the  doctrinea 
of  the  Reformation,  the  doctrine  which  Luther  preache'd  ?  No. 
Tet  Luther's  doctrine  was  certainly  a  doctrine  of  the  Refomm* 
tion.  Did  he  mean  the  doctrines  which  Melancthon  preached  t 
I?q.    Did  h^  mean  the  doctrine  of  the  Englisfai  or  French  i^ 
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Skrmen?  No :  for  among  all  these,  as  to  the  points  in  contro- 
t«ny  in  this  city,  there  was  greai  diTersity,  and  they  were  gene* 
lANy  against  him*  Did  he  mean  the  doctrines  which  Calvin 
preached  ?  Hardly :  for  Calvin  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of 
ori^nal  sin,  as  some  now  preach  it*  And  I  ask  that  man,  or 
any  man,  to '  show  the  public  where  Calvin  taught  a  limited 
•lonement.  All  that  is  nothing;  there  was  a  hook  in  that  pious 
declaration,  which  many  an  honest  fish  greedily  swallowed ;  it 
was  a  hoax,  and  deserves  no  better  name ;  and  .that,  one  of  the 
lowest  and  basest  kind.  Who  does  not  preach  the  doctrines  of 
liw  Reformation  ?  It  is  a  term  of  no  definite  meaning,  but 
calealated  to  mislead  the  ignorant  and  the  simple.  The  re- 
formers were  not  agreed  in>  doctrine.  Calvin  was  scarcely 
Inown  in  the  group  of  the  first  reformers,  and  to  ^ch  of  them 
as  he 'Was  known,  his  particular  notions  of  psedesthiation  and 
ptite  were  generally  offensive,  however  correct  they  might  be 
ni  themselves. 

The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  regarded  by  the 
pVOtestant  part  of  Christendom  as  a  grand  event— an  event  in 
#tdoh  many  millions  of  people  take  a  deep  interest.  What 
member  of  the  church  of  England,  or  Scotland,  or  Holland,  or 
of  an  the  protestant  Germanic  provinces,  or  of  the  protestants 
iJB  France,  or  America,  is  there,  who  does  not  regard  the  Refor* 
Ination  as  a  glorious  era  in  the  Christian  Church?  Tet  each  one 
of  this  immense  mass  of  people,  who  have  the  means  of  infor- 
mation, view  the  reformers,  and  their  doctrines,  not  without  dis- 
fjHmination.  They  see  much  to  admire  and  revere,  and  much 
left,  as  the  work  of  subsequent  reformations. 
'  Bot,  people  of  New-Tork,  there  has  been  another  reforma- 
Hon ;  a  reformation  in  our  days,  in  which  we  have  a  deeper  in- 
terest ;  a  reformation  not  less  extraordinary  in  its  nature,  or 
^orious  in  its  consequences :  We  have  seen  a  nation  rise  into 
a  state  of  perfect  freedom  and  civil  liberty.  Even  this  event, 
and  going  no  farther,  is  beyond  all  parallel  in  history.  Thercf 
Is  a  marked  providence  even  here,  which  I  fear  many,  calling 
llieniselves  Christians,  have  not  regarded  with  the  attention  it 
demands,  nor  the  pleasure  that  might  be  expected.  Is  it 
nothing  that,  from  the  discordant  chaos  of  European  aristocracy 
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nod  despotism,  a  goverament  should  sprini;  up  in  the  new  worM^ 
founded  in  alf  the  essential  rights,  and  guarding  all  the  rights 
of  man  1  Is  it  not  worthy  of  notice,  that  thirteen  independent 
mtates  should  amicably  unite  in  this  grand  project?  Waatheie 
any  thing  like  it  in  ancient  Greece — was  there  ever  a  parallel  f 

But  it  is  said,  in  reply,  that  this  was  all  a  civil  or  political 
transaction.  Be  it  so :  and  was  there  nothing  civil  or  politieal 
in  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  1  What  severed 
England  and  Scotiand  from  the  Roman  see  1  DoubUess,  the 
most  ambitious  prince  and  greatest  tyrant  that  ever  filled  the 
British  throne  began  that  work.  And  Germany  was  more  re« 
formed  by  states  than  by  individuals.  In  fact,  the  Reformatioa 
consisted  externally  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Roman 
pontiff;  which,  partly  by  spiritual,  and  partly  by  temporal 
claims,  he  had  fiistened  on  the  most  powerful  states  in  Sorope^ 
and  had|  for  ages,  maintained  by  the  sword ;  by  which  all  i;}^ 
rants  maintain  their  dominion.  It  was,  in  a  great  degree,  a  po- 
litical revolution. 

But  has  this  country  witnessed  nothing  but  a  political  reToIii- 
tion  ?  Has  not  a  phenomenon  marked  that  revolution  whieh 
indicates  juster  notions  of  religion,  and  of  the  true  character  of 
Christ's  church,  than  were  entertained  by  Luther,  Melancthon, 
or  Calvin — by  Knox,  Cranmer,  or  Ridley  1 — or,  I  add,  by  any,  or 
all,  the  reformers  put  together  1  By  some  surprising  influenee, 
the  American  people,  when  severed  from  the  British  empire, 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  grand  truth,  that  all  men  are  na- 
turally free,  and  have  equal  rights ;  among  which  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  the  right  of  inquiring  after  truth,  and  worshipping 
God,  are  the  first.  Connected  with  this,  another  truth  of  equal 
importance  was  discovered,  viz.  that  the  church  of  Chrisf, 
being  a  spiritual  body,  has  no  right  to  enforce  her  cen8ui!e&  by 
temporal  penalties,  or  by  the  arm  of  civil  power. 

Here,  reader,  perished,  not  only  the  first,  but  the  last,  the 
greatest,  the  grandest,  pillars  of  popery.  Or,  to  vary  the  figure, 
*'the  tree  whose  height  reached  unto  heaven,  and  the  al^t 
thereof  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  had  been,  indeed,  cut  down 
by  the  '^  watcher;"  but,  in  the  language  of  the  same  prophet, 
^  the  stiunp  of  the  roots  was  left,  witii  a  band  of  iron  and  iirasS) 
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k  the  lender  grass  of  the  field."  A  baod  of  iron  and  brass  in- 
jdeed! — For  notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  the  KeformatioD* 
lalterly  t>ecome  so  popular  a  theme,  and  trumpeted  sq  loudlj, 
to  withdraw  the  attention  of  mankind  from  a*  much  more  recent 
reformation,  what  church,  or  what  nation,  became  so  reformed 
aa  to  discover  that  people  have  a  right  to  think  for  themselves  1 
What  nation  came  out  so  pure  from  this  refining  fire  as  not,  in 
their  turn,  to  erect  the  bloodf  standard  of  persecution,  and  fall 
upon  heretics,  t.  e.  all  who  presume  to  differ  from  them,  right 
or  wrong,  with  fire  and  faggots  1 

From  the  foundation  of  the  world,  the  honour,  and  pleasnrei 
and  advantage,  of  perfect  civil  and  religious  liberty  has  been  re- 
served for  this  nation.  No  other  nation,  ancient  or  modern, 
aavage  or  civilized,  ever  enjoyed  them  both  before.  It  was 
reserved  to  be  discovered  by  the  leaders  in  the  American  refbr- 
MUtiUm^  that  a  man  demeaning  himself  peaceably  in  society, 
and  conducting  as  a  good  citizen,  is  accountable  only  to  God 
for  his  religious  opinions.  Should  he  even  chance  to  differ 
from  what  is  called  orthodox,  or  from  the  popular  faith,  he  does 
BQt  expect  to  be  dragged  before  a  ghostly  Jesuitical  tribunal,  to 
whom  he  must  deliver  up  the  keys  of  his  conscience,  or  be  de* 
iivered  over  to  the  tormentors.  A  man  in  this  country  is  not 
obliged  to  hurry  away  to  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  New  Spain, 
•r  Europe,  a  voluntary  exile,  for  fear  of  suffering  the  fate  of 
•  heretic;  and,  perhaps,  when  arrived  there, in  hourly  dread 
that  letters  missive  wilt  reach  the  magistrates,  desiring  them 
to  seize  and  bring  him  to  justice:  But  for  what?  for  murder, 
arson,  burglary,  or  treason,  no  doubt! — O  no!  because  he  is 
^  unsound  in  the  faith  ;^^  when,  perhaps,  in  the  sight  of  God,  he 
fe  ihe  Christian,  and  his  persecutors  are  the  heretics.  This, 
reader,  was  the  general  mode  of  proceeding  in  those  delight- 
ful times  which  certain  persons  so  ardently  wish  might  return. 
Tfab  was  then  the  fashion. 

*  Neither  the  gospel,  nor  the  spirit  of  Christ,  ever  moved  men 

to  persecution:  every ^lersecutor,  therefore,  of  whatever  de- 

leription,  sect,  or  denomination,  is  unsound  both  in  faith  and 

practice,  and  is  no  model  for  an  American. 

The- American  reformers  have  discovered  that  a  nation  is  not 
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a  churcb,  and  that  a  church  cannot  be  a  nation.  Tbey  per- 
ceived that  there  was  an  import  in  our  Saviour's  dechtratioBi 
that  hit  kingdom  mas  not  of  this  norUl ;  which,  if  every  kfasf^ 
dom  be  a  church,  and  every  church  a  kingdom,  can  mean  nioh 
thing.  And  it  is  a  fact,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt,  that  next 
to  downright  periecution,  the  greatest  injury  any  government 
can  do  a  church  is  to  establish  it  by  law,  that  its  deciuons  and 
censures  shall  be  enforced  by  civil  penalties;  it  renders  it  ^*  the 
stump  of  the  roots'*  in  earnest,  <'  with  a  band  of  iron  and  brass."- 
But,  to  the  confusion  and  discomfiture  of  every  religknis  tf'* 
rant,  the  band  of  iron  and  brass  is  broken,  and  the  stomp  of 
the  roots  is  dug  up,  in  this  country,  favored  of  heaven -abote  aH 
others.  To  tiiis  it  is  owing  that  we  see  every  man  resortuig  to 
the  place  «f  worship  he  may  prefer,  and  adoring  the  Supreme 
Ruler  in  such  modes  and  forms  as  his  conscience  may  dictate* 
To  this  it  is  owing  that  we  see  no  stem  and  haughty  lords  of 
conscience  hurling  the  censures  of  the  church  at  one  and  at 
another,  with  a  servile  set  of  syndics  and  magistrates  at  their 
elbow,  and  a  still  more  servile  gang  of  delators  at  their  heeli, 
to  point  his  vengeance,  expecting,  at  least,  to  purchase  heaves 
by  gratifying  the  holy  malice  and  bigotted  pride  of  a  spiritual 
judge.  To  this,  in  a  word,  it  is  owing  that  our  country  is  not, 
at  this  instant,  torn  with  religious  fury  and  persecution;  for,  I 
call  heaven  to  witness,  that  a  stronger  propensity  to  that  boi^ 
rid  business  was  never  visible  at  any  time  or  place.  - 

I  said,  in  a  former  series,  that  these  people  had  forgot  yiar 
age  in  which  they  live,  by  three  hundred  years.  They  aeen 
not  apprized  of  the  grand  events  of  our  times,  which  have  bro- 
ken the  slumbers  of  six  thout>and  years.  Soothed  in  the  lap  oi, 
spiritual  pride,  •  by  the  cordial  flattery  of  minions  whom  tbey^ 
have  trained  to  their  hands,  their  eyes  are  covered  with  scalea,- 
and  they  are  strangers  to  the  sublime  and  awful  provideiioe^ 
which  moves  before  us,  and  has  lifted  our  country  above  aK 
nations  in  her  civil  freedom  and  religious  order.  jThey  ai^ 
ever  restless  under  these  events ;  they  wish  for  the  restoration 
of  the  reign  of  bigotry,  and  that  the  sun,  broke  forth  oa  thi# 
happy  nation,  would  return  into  those  clouds  which  (»Tere«ft' 
huB  for  ages.    As  for  this  country,  there  has  been  no  refonsM^ 
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fioB,  no  increase  of  knowledge,  no  new  light,  no  celijpoaa  ad- 
vantages.  They  would  esteem  the  restoration  of  the  jargon  of 
school  logic,  the  sublime  mysticism  of  peripatetic  philoso- 
phy, and  the  principles  of  religious  intolerance,  a  glorious  event ; 
tfiat  is,  if  their  conduct  and  feelings  are  of  a  piece.  For  it  must 
be  admitted  that  those  were  fine  times  for  ecclesiastical  lords 
and  tyrants  of  every  grade. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  desire  no  reformation— no  change  that 
flhall  ekudicate  any  remaioiog  fibre  of  '^  the  stump  of  the  roots 
with  the  band  of  iron  and  brass."  Every  thiug  like  an  increase 
of  tight  is  terrible  to  those  whose  glory  depends  on  darkness ; 
equally  so  is  an  increase  of  liberty  to  those  whose  power  Is 
iHiilt  on  usurpation.  As  for  the  enlargement  of  their  churches, 
were  they  permitted  to  use  .their  favourite  arts,  they  would  Im- 
mediately  gather  in  all  the  fishes  of  the  deep-'— even  sharks, 
snfvord-fifth,  and  whales.  They  want  no  reformation  for  that 
purpose.  As  one  of  our  little  Calviniculi  lately  declared,  be- 
fore the  synod,  he  had  had  ^'  ninety  members  added  to  his 
church  the  last  year,  though  with  none  of  the  northern  blast  at- 
tending." I  fear  he  might  have  added,  none  of  the  southero ! 
^  Aw^e,  O  north  wind,  and  come  thou  souths  blow  upon  thy^ 
garden !"  <<The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  said  (he  Son 
of  God,  **  and  ye  hear  the  sound  thereof,  &,c.,  so  is  every  one 
that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  That  man  was  unfortunate  in  the 
metaphor  by  which  he  attempted  to  ridicule  tbe  work  of  God, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  if  his  ignorance  shielded  him  from  the  goitt 
-  of  blasphemy,  in  that  vain  attempt  to  appear  witty  and  brave. 

The  grand  object  of  these  men  is  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
free  inquiry,  and  to  bring  the  diurch  back  to  the  ground  it  oc- 
cupied three  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  wretched  dogmas 
of  Aristotle,  and  the  peripatetics,  were  still  conflicting  with  moral 
and  philosophical  theories  little  better ;  while,  as  yet,  a  ray  of 
H^t  had  not  broken  into  the  church  relative  to  civil  or  reli- 
gious liberty ;  while  the  very  best  of  the  reformers  had  no  idea 
but  of  following  the  steps  of  Rome,  in  destroying  heretics  by 
fire  and  sword :  For  surely,  said  they,  if  a  wicked  church  may 
persecute  and  destroy  good  men,  it  is  very  wonderful  if  good 
men,  when  clothed  trith  the  apthority  of  Christ,  may  not  puiMi 
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and  exterminate  the  wicked :  in  a  word,  when  a  church  and  f 
nation  were  considered  aa  the  same  thing,  and  provifiion  was 
made  for  rendering  chorch-memhership  and  privilegeB  heredi-. 

»  I 

tary  as  estates  and  titles— «the  increase  of  the  church  being  ren- 
dered  as  certain  as  that  of  natural  population — as  resting  on  thf^ 
same  footing.  — -- 

The  men  whose  scheme  I  have  described  as  triadgular  know^ 

that  if  people  are  suffered  to  read  and  inquire  freely — if  li^t 

and  knowledge  prevail,  their  scheme  wiU  fall  to  the  grounU.    It 

will  not  stand  the  test  of  examination ;  it  will  not  endure  flie 
light  of  evidence;  it  canuot  subsist  under  a  just  comparisoB^ 
with  truth.    And  though  they  look  on  the  Interference  of  the 
civil  law,  and  the  arm  of  government  to  crush  inquiiji  as  nx^  ' 
longer  to  be  expected,  they  are  resorting  to  other  methods  witia 
incredible  industry  and  vigilance.    And  I  am  bold  to  say,  thaifc  ,, 
there  is  not  a  spot  on  earth  where  greater  pains  have  been  taken .', 
to  accomplish  that  hopeful  purpose  than  in  this  city. 

I  have  frequently  alluded  to  this  subject  in  former  numbers^  . 
I  shall  here  state  some  of  the  methods  used  to  prevent  inqmiyf . 
and  to  exclude  the  light  and  truth  from  this  city.    I  hope  it  tDBf 
be  read  with  patience^  even  by  those  who  differ  with  me  io.. 
opinion ;  and  whoever  shall  read  it  with  due  attention,  I  aver 
that,  in  spite  of  prejudice,  they  will  both  see  and  feel  that  th?  ^ 
picture,  in  some  points,  suits  the  original.    And  I  observe, 

1.  These  pompous  allusions  to  ''the  doctrines  of  the  B.efq^  . 
mation,"  are  made  with  no  other  purpose,  and  have  no  other  ef» . . 
feet,  than  to  silence- inquiry,  and  strengthen  prejudice.    Aht  ^j 
says  one,  **I  preach  nothing  but  the  glorious  doctrines  of  the^ 
reformers — ^I  am  no  innovator — ^no  Hopkinuan.''    Reader,  d^  ^■ 
you  not  see  that  all  this  is  a  priestly  trick  ?    For  how  can  the..^ 
people  of  this  city  know  any  thing  about  the  doctrines  of  the,  • 
reformers?  While  it  fills  their  incautious  minds  with  veneration  .. 
for  a  wonderful  Calviniculus,  it  shuts  their  eyes,  and  stops  their  - 
ears.    Perhaps,  too,  this  declaration  is  made  by  some  greeor  .'- 
horn  tyrant  would-be,  who  knows  no  more  of  the  doctrines  of  _ 
the  reformers  than  of  the  doctrines  taught  on  the  other  side  of 
the  moon.    There  was  one  grand  point  in  which  all  the  re*  .- 
formers  agreed,  vis.  in  condemmng  the  usurpations  and  cornip- 
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tions  of  the  church  of  Rome :— rhappv  would  it  have  been  had 

I* 

fliey  rejected  all  those  corraptioiis ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  they 

v  - 

as  universally  agreed  in  one  fundamental  error  of  Rome — that 

htolerance  and  bigotry  which  exercbes  tyranny  over  the  con- 

seienceB  of  men.    For,  as  I  said,  this  was  "  the  stump  of  the 

roots,  with  a  band  of  iron  and  brass,  in  the  tender  grass  of  the 

field.''    All  flesh  is  grass! — and,  whether  reformed  or  not,  spi- 

ittiial  despots  generally  find  means  to  bind  that  grassio  bundles 

to  be  consumed  with  the  rest  of  their  works,  as  wood,  hay,  and 

ihibble. 

But  in  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  th^  leading  reform- 

en  differed  extremely,  and  contended  vehemently.    For  a  man, 

therefore,  at  this  time,  to  say,  ''  I  am  no  innovator — ^I  preach 

* 

the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,"  is  an  abuse  of  language,  and 
a  gross  insult  to  those  who  may  differ  from  him,  but  could  say 
Ami  same  that  he  does,  with  as  much  truth,  and  perhaps  more^. 
It  u  deugned  to  cast  a  mist  before  people's  eyes,  who  have  not 
the  means  of  examining,  and  in  whose  minds  the  names  of  the 
r^brmers^-even  the  very  sound  of  the  phrase,  ^'  The  Reforma- 
tmil/*  is  associated  with  every  thing  great  and  venerable.  And 
that  man  who  has  brass  and  impudence  enough  to  trump  him- 
ietf  up  as  the  immaculate  disciple  of  the  reformers,  is  regarded 
^y  a  credulous  multitude  as  all  made  up  of  sanctity,  truth,  and 
Bv^lidom. 

There  is  one  point,  and  but  one,  in  which  these  men  follow 
stndeviatingly  the  steps  of  the  reformers,  and  that  is  a  spirit  of 
4^d  intolerance  and  persecution.  It  is  with  reluctance  and  deep 
^^^gret,  that  I  allude  thus  frequently,  and  unpleasantly,  to  the  me- 
QK^ory  of  the  reformers ;  but  since  they  are  laid  as  the  first  step 
^  Hie  staircase  of  ambition,  it  is  necessary  that  the  truth  should 
^Biioken,  and  the  people  undeceived.  I  admire  and  revere 
^e'reformers,  and  have  read  their  lives  with  as  much  pleasure 
^  flBby  man  living;  but  I  do  not  admire  their  faults ;  and  I  well 
kudw  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  the  policy  and  government  of 
"thoike  sietme  reformers  would  not  be  endured  for  a  day,  '^  no, 
^tfor  an  hour,"  in  this  country. 

Citizens  of  New-York,  what  would  be  your  feelings,  should 
^me  leading  clergyman  in  this  city  acquire  sufficient  influence 
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to  cause  the  people  to  be  assembled,  by  legal  aathoritjr,  and 
an  oath  exacted  from  them,  to  maintuo  the  formB  of  worship 
and  standard  of  doctrine  be  should  fresceibe  ;  and  that  eveiy 
one  who  refused,  should  be  utterly  disgraced,  and,  perhaps,  lia-  - 
ble  to  be  banished  1    Would  you  like  it  ?    Would  you  tbinlc 
it  fine  times  ? Thus  did  Calyin  in  Greneva. 

If,  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  is  meant,  that  Christ 
died  ofdyfor  the  electa  that  aU  men  deserved  endless  punishSUni 
fir  Adam*s  tin,  independent  of  their  onm  conduct,  and  that  ail 
men,  aside  Jrom  their  inelinaiion,  are  unable  to  obey  God,  the  ex- 
pression is  evidently  and  hugely  false.  These  were  not  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformers,  or,  at  least,  but  a  very  smaU  portion  nf 
them,  when  compared  with  the  whole.  The  phrase,  at  best, 
is  a  Tague  unmeaning  one,  and  derives  its  chief  value  Irom 
its  effect  on  prejudice  and  ignorance ;  and  that  b  the  reaaon 
why  it  is  adopted  as  a  diplomatic  term  of  trigonism.  The  peo- 
ple borrow  it  from  the  priest,  and  many  as  profound  an  igiao- 
ramus  as  walks  the  street,  will  be  heard  to  say,  when  he  retireB 
from  the  sermon,  ^'  Ah !  this  is  the  language  of  the  &then;  «o 
they  preached  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation.** 

It  ought  to  be  the  joy  and  glory  of  an  American  divine 
X  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  a.  much  later  reformation  than  that 
in  Germany ; — doctrines  which  prevail  in  a  nation  whose  re^ 
ligious  tenets  are  not  shackled  by  '<  bands  of  iron  and  brass,'' 
forged  by  civil  magistrates,  at  the  Instigation  of  some  hatf^^ 
pontiff; — doctrines  which  prevail,  when  it  is  no  longer  thou^a 
miracle  for  a  man  to  rise  above  the  more  than  Babel  confusion 
of  school  logic,  or  the  wonderful  flights  of  peripatetic  philosophy* 

Reader,  is  it  wdnderful,  is  it  incredible,  that  the  first  nation 

on  earth  which  has  been  able  to  perceive  the  rights  of  mankind, 

# 

both  civil  and  religious — the  first  nation  since  the  grand  apoata^* 
that  has  exonerated  the  church  from  the  allurmg  and  destmctive 
influence  of  civil  power — the  first  nation  that  has  restored  the 
soul  of  man  to  freedom,  and  invited  him  to  free  inquiry  in  the 
grandest  of  all  concerns — ^I  say,  is  it  incredible,  that  such  a  nt-  - 
tion  should  make  some  progress  in  the  discovery  of  troth  t^ 
Or,  must  we  go  back  to  the  days  of  intolerance,  of  igjaoirSaoBi^  - 
of  persecution  ?    Must  we  go  back  to  the  first  crude  vidon  olt  ^ 
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earij'  twilight,  where  no  shadow  is  diatioct,  because  there  is  no 
sonsfaine,  and  there  fix  the  standard  of  truthf  which  no  sub- 
leqaent  light  is  to  improve — ^before  which  all  evidence  is  to  be 
veiled,  and  all  inquiry  to  cease,  for  ever  7 

The  progress  of  light  and  knowledge  in  our  own  country 
is  scoffed  at  and  abused  by  these  men ;  it  is  treated  in  a  manner 

« 

which  ought  to  excite  the  pity  and  indignation  of  every  friend 
to  his  country,  and  must  be  regarded  by  Christ  himself  aa  the 
blackest  ingratitude. 

This  incessant  driving  back  to  the  days  of  the  reformers,  to 
fbe  discerning  eye,  fully  develops  their  object  It  is  to  leave 
the  people  nothing  to  do ;  to  extinguish,  at  one  stroke,  all  in- 
quiry after  truth,  which,  according  to  them,  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  any  thing  but  the  barbarous  Latin  folios  of  the  six- 
teenth centuiy,  which  few  of  the  people,  and,  in  fact,  not 
many  of  their  teachers,  can  read.  I  ask,  whether  it  would,  not 
be  more  honourable,  more  dignified,  more  like  ministers  of 
Christ,  for  them  to  urge  that  they  preach  the  doctrines  of  the 
goepel,  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles?  But,^  Ah  ! 
they  know  better :  that  would  not  be  so  safe ;  would  not  answer 
ibeir  purpose  so  well;  would  be  more  liable  to  detection; 
would  not  be  so  true;  although  it  is  not  a  fact  very  easily  made 
out,  that  they  preach  the  doctrines  of  any  one  of  the  reform* 
ers.  Tet  it  is  an  assertion  which  few  of  their  hearers  can  con? 
tradiet — an  assertion  which  fills  the  ignorant  with  great  venera- 
tion. 

2.  Their  preaching  is  not  calculated  to  excite  inquiry.  They 
tty,  they  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation ;  but  what  do 
tiiey  preach  ?  A  triangle !  They  dw^llfbr  ever  on  a  few  lead- 
ing points,  almost  without  variety  of  discussion.  A  congrega- 
tion may  hear  them  eternally;  and  never  be  wiser*  If  men  are 
not  selfish  by  nature,  when  proselyted  or  converted  by  their 
preaching,  they  come  out  daring  advocates  for  selfishness. 
Their  three  grand  doctrines  paralyze  reason,  quiet  the  con- 
sdence,  extinguish  all  endeavour  after  an  amendmeiit  of  iife^ 
or  to  obtain  God^s  favour,  and  make  out  a  religion  independent 
df  the  heart  or  intellect.  There  is  nothing  in  sin  or  holiness 
but  imputation ;  the  sinner  is  condemned  and  punished  for  im- 
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puted  guilt,  made  holy,  justified,  and  saved,  by  imputed  right- 
eousness. His  eternal  destiny  to  misery  was  sealed  prior  to  bia 
own  actions;  and  the  religion  to  which  he  is  restored,  and  in 
which  he  b  eternally  to  stand,  has  no  regard  to  his  own  moral 
actions.  His  religion  is  faith,  and  faith  is  independent  of  rsa^ 
son,  prior  to  love,  distinct  from  good  works,  and  is  a  c^miie 
jfwiciple* 

Their  preaching  to  the  unregenerate  world  is  lamer  thaaAIe* 
phibosheth,  who  was  lame  on  both  his  feet;  blinder  than  Bar^ 
meus,  who  was  bom  blind,^  and  weaker  than  Samson  shorn 
of  his  seven  locks.  They  cannot  convince  a  soul  of  sin,  be- 
cause Adam  had  done  his  work  for  him  almost  six  thousand 
years  ago.  They  cannot  preach  the  gospel  to  every  ane^  be* 
cause  Christ  did  not  die  fiar  every  one,  and  there  is  no  propitiir 
tion  for  every  one.  They  cannot  make  a  soul  perceive,  hja 
g'^ilt  for  not  embracing  salvation,  even  if  provision  were  made 
fv  J.  -  0,  because  they  tell  him  he  is,  in  every  sense,  unable  to 

tmien  they  soijaetimes  get  on  the  subject  of  love  or  charit|^ 
they 'often  become  so  eloquent,  and  work  their  hearers  up  into 
such  a  flame,  that  they  could  almost  tear  down  the  houses  <if 
those  that  do  not  admire  the  doctrine  as  much  as  they  do ;  at 
any  rate,  would  drive  them  out  of  the  city  if  they  could.  With 
regard  to  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourself,  however,  they  are 
very  guarded ;  and  a  great  divine  has  lately  given  a  remarkably 
fine  turn  to  that  precept.  He  says,  instead  of  loving  God  with 
all  our  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  that  the  law  of 
God  required  that  a  <'  man  should  lave  Qod  with  unceasing  wUd' 
iudej  and  his  net^  hour  as  extensively  and  forcibly  as  the  peat 
liar  design  of  the  Jewish  economy,  and  the  peculiar  character  «f 
the  Jewish  people,  would  permit" j    How  ingeniously  turned  I 

Reader,  where  these  doctrines  prevail  there  is  no  inquiry 
after  truth  ;  for  as  the  tenets  naturally  extinguish  all  inquiry  and 
investigation,  the  more  shrewd  and  discerning  well  know,  that 
candid  and  fair  investigation  would,  infallibly,  result  in  di^- 
l^ent.     Hence, 

•  None  are  so  blind  as  those  that  wiU  not  sec, 
t  Itomeyn't  Sermons,  tol.  I.  p.  105. 
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• 

8*  Various  arts  are  n6ed  to  prevent  inquiries  and  investiga* 
lions  of  a  doctrinal  nature.  I  speak  of  what  has  been  done, 
and  is  now  doing,  in  this  city. 

'   What  books  do  thejr  recommend,  or,  in  plain  English,  allow 

fteir  people  to  read  ?    Very  few — few  indeed !  When  they  go 

into  a  house,  perhaps,  they  are  not  alarmed  if  they  see  Her- 

Tey's  Meditations  lying  on  a  lady's  table.    And,  with  all  my 

beart,  let  them  read  it.    Its  beautiful  descriptions  and  elegant 

Myle,  though,  perhaps,  sometimes  a  little  turgid,  and  laboriously 

'ornamented,  render  it  an  interesting  book ;  and,  in  general,  it  is 

Tery  innocent,  while  a  yein  of  piety  runs  through  It    Marshall 

and  Owen  will  do  exceedingly ;  are  Antinomian  enough  for  the 

triangular  landlord.    What  would  they  say  if  they  should  see 

Sdwards,  or  Hopkins,  or  Bellamy,  or  Emmons,  oti  the  table  ? 

Or,  perhaps,  some  of  Andrew  Fuller's  works,  or  the  Triangle  ? 

And  the  good  lady,  if  she  were  reading  them  in  earnest,  /*^.  'd 

Uusb,  if  not  tremble.    Not  many  years  ago,  several  ok;  ,<?se 

gentlemen  pretended  to  be  highly  exasperated,  because  a  ^^  k- 

aeller  in  this  city  published  Bellamy's  True  Religion  DeUi  iafed. 

Some  were  really  in  great  wrath,  and  talked  very  big  about  it, 

and  seemed  as  if  almost  determined  to  prosecute  the  publisher. 

-  A  few  of  their  people  have  heard  there  is  such  a  book  as 

Harshall  on  Sanctification,  and,  perhaps,  one  in  a  hundred ^have 

f^n  it ;  but,  alas,  the  support  of  their  plan  has  no  dependence 

on  books,  on  reasoning,  on  inquiry,  on  discussion!    Like  the 

ftra,  it  grows  on  heaths  and  commons,  where  there  is  no  soil — 

in  solitudes,  where  the  implements  of  tilla^^  are  never  used ; 

OFi  perhaps,  like  a  well-known  plant  whi^     )lossonis  under 

froond,  and  if  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  aun,  its  fruit  will 

Wast.    But  I  hasten  to  observe, 

4.  Care  is  taken  to  keep  a  host  of  prejudices  continually 
iwake  i^ainst  all  modes  and  forms  of  inquiry.  If  a  man  comes, 
hf  chance,  into  their  pulpits,  and  preaches  a  sermon  leading  to 
iMiniry,  and  therie  are  certain  trains  of  reasoning  eminently 
aalculated  for  that  end,  they  frown  upon  it,  and  put  it  down, 
even  though  they  may  chance  to  approve  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced. They  have  a  certain  slang  about  n^etaphysics  which 
$11  their  peop]e  well  understand,    *^This  is  well  enough,"  saj 
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theji  *^  for  that  matter,  bat  this  carnal  reasoning,  this  metapbj- 
sical  hair-splitting,  does  not  savour  of  the  gospel ;  I  would  ra« 
ther  hear  something  about  Christ*^  Nothing  was  ever  more 
artful,  and  nothing  was  ever  more  hypocritical.  The  holy  and 
glorious  Redeemer  himself  is  made  the  stepping-stone  of  am- 
bition, and  he  [that  came  a  light  into  the  world,  to  enlightein 
every  man,  is  made  to  overshadow  and  obscure  his  own  doe^ 
trines. 

As  they  allow  the  preaching  of  others  to  open  no  source  of 
instruction,  and  lead  to  no  examination — as  in  their  own  sermons 
they  trace  round  and  round  the  triangle,  till  every  stated  heam 
knows,  at  the  reading  of  the  text,  what  side  or  what  angle  h 
coming,  so  neither  in  their  conversation  do  they  lead  to  a  single 
avenue  of  light.  In  private  conversation,  they  affect  great  ho^ 
liness  and  authority.  They  often  make  some  ignorant  g^^ 
believe,  \hat  they  can  pierce  the  veil  and  see  things  unutteraMtw 
They  lalk  about  knocking  boldly  at  heaven's  gate — about  de- 
manding of  God  this  and  that  favour;  and  of  <'  keeping  Christ 
to  his  word.''  But,  withal,  they  take  care  to  be  very  mysterious 
and  mystical,  and  while,  to  the  purbiiitd  catechunien,  their  faeei 
often  shine  like  that  of  Moses  from  the  mount,  the  poor  felkm 
is  so  dazzled,  bewildered,  and  perhaps  enraptured,  that  he  has 
little  thought  of  asking  questions,  or  clearing  up  difficulties,  and 
perhaps  no  purpose  can  enter  his  mind,  in  those  awful  moments, 
but  that  of  seizing  hold  of  the  skurt  of  this  great  saint,  and  not 
letting  go  till  he  gets  beyond  the  gulf. 

As  for  doctrinal  discussions  and  inquiries  among  the  people, 
they  are  not  encouraged — they  are  put  quite  out  of  fashion. 
When  they  happen  to  meet,  it  is  rather  recommended  to  them 
to  talk  about  experimental  religion;  to  wit,  feelings  which  nei- 
ther they  nor  their  masters  ever  had.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say 
they  never  felt  experimental  religion;  I  hope  otherwise ;  but  the 
feelings  of  a  man's  heart  pay  no  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  his 
understanding,  or  the  absurd  theories  of  his  brain.  Bread  and 
beef  are  bread  and  beef,  and  look  and  taste  alike  in  all  coantrlesi 
though  they  may  be  called  by  very  different  names*  The  ge- 
nuine feelings  of  reli^on  in  a  mind  where  gross  selfishness  is 
professed,  and  the  grandest  trait  of  the  gospel,  even  universal 
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propitiatioD,  denied,  where  sin  and  holiness  are  resolved  into 
imputation,  and  faith  Is  made  the  radical  principle  of  religion, 
must  be  in  an  uncomfortable  situation — must  resemble  some 
cornfields  in  Connecticut  which  I  have  seen,  where  the  stones 
were  so  high  and  so  large  that  you  must  turn  your  hoe  edgewise 
to  get  earth  enough  to  cover  the  seed.  Yet  I  have  known  no- 
ble crops  of  com  sometimes  raised  there,  notwithstanding. 
These  stones  lay  on  the  surface,  the  soil  was  deeper.  May  it 
prove  to  be  so  with  these  triangular  Christians. 
.  ^  At  all  events,  their  experimental  conversations  generally  turn 
upon  the  sermons  they  have  last  heard;  and  from  them,  by  an 
^asy  periphrasis,  to  the  men  by  whom  they  were  delivered ;  on 
Hfhieh  latter  interesting  theme  they  can  dwell  for  hours  with 
peat  earnestness  and  zeaL  And  full  and  perfect  details  of  these 
conversations,  together  with  all  the  encomiums,  praises,  eulogies, 
lod  applauses,  reach  their  delighted  ear  within  twenty  hours 
fipomi  the  moment  of  delivery.  And  how  much  better  this,  both 
far  the  minister  and  his  flock,  than  for  a  set  of  men  to  meet, 
f^ch  one  with  his  metaphysical  file,  hammer,  chissel,  drill,  or 
•craper,  to  try  the  temper  and  the  metal  of  the  sermon ;  nay,  to 
try  all  parts  of  truth,  and  boldly  dare  to  form  their  own  opinions 
at  every  proposition  ? — Hence,  I  remarik, 

5.  They  neither  promote  nor  encourage  the  study  of  the 
scriptures,  nor  of  theological  truth  among  their  people.  Citi* 
cens  of  New- York,  and  Christian  Brethren,  I  would  not  lay  this 
charge  had  I  not  perfect  assurance  of  its  truth,  and  did  I  not 
Bincjerely  believe  it.  And  if  I  am  mistaken  in  a  point  so  fonda- 
mental,  it  is  your  interests  I  plead — it  is  the  interests  of  thou- 
sands of  souls,  who  are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,  which 
induces  me  thus  to  encounter  the  shafts  of  malevolence,  the 
rage  of  the  designing,  and  the  curses  of  the  proud.  But  let 
th^m  hurl  their  shafts,  and  let  them  fulminate  their  anathemas-t* 
I  will  declare  the  truth.  Their  thunders  will  not  be  heard  on 
that  day  when  His  voice  who  speaks  in  thunders  shall  decide 
the  question.  Their  many-coloured  arts  will  gain  no  advantage 
in  that  court, 
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* 

"  Where  there^s  no  thafflingy  where  the  action  lies 
In  its  true  nature ;  and  we  t)ur8elve8  compeird, 
Efen  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faultSj 
To  give  in  evidcuoe.** 

When  an  end  is  recommended  as  worthy  to  be  attained,  is  it 
not  usaal  to  recommend  and  set  on  foot  the  means  of  attaitt- 

I 

ment?  How  do  they  promote  the  study  of  the  scriptures? 
What  methods  do  they  propose ?— None !  absolutely  none! 
A  man^s  name  may  be  heard  afar,  and  his  pride  may  be 
gratified,  by  becoming  a  distinguished  leader  even  in  a  na- 
tional Bible  Society,  while  his  stated  hearers  and  church  memr 
bers  may  be  ignorant  of  the  Bible.  I  highly  approve  of  « 
national  Bible  Society ;  and  I  would  to  God,  that  every 
church  in  this  city  were  a  bible  society,  in  a  far  stricter  sense : 
which  they  are  net.  But  the  fault  primarily  and  principally 
Is  not  theirs ;  it  is  the  fault  of  those  by  whose  artful  manage-, 
ment  that  fairest  book  of  knowledge  is  overlooked.  Be  not 
mfstaken,  Reader:  admiring  a  fine  sermon,  or  praising  the 
piety  and  talents  of  a  popular  preacher,  implies  no  knowledge 
of  the  Bible. 

They  institute  an  abundance  of  prayer  ineetmgs^  to  which 
I  shall  certainly  make  no  objection.  But  <'  men  ought  to  praj 
everywhere,  lifting  up  holy  hands  without  wrath  and  doubting.'' 
'^  When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,"  said  the  divine 
teacher.  Every  one  knows  that  it  is  less  necessary  for  men  to 
assemble  for  purposes  of  prayer  than  of  intelligence  and  in* 
struction.  Prayer  is  the  soul's  desire,  going  to  God ;  and  what- 
ever justness  of  form,  or  force  of  elocution,  we  may  use,  or  may 
be  used  in  our  hearing,  a  man  prays  for  nothing  but  what  he  de- 
sires. I  say  nothing  against  public  prayers — nothing  against 
forms  of  prayer,  which  I  have  often  heard  with  delight,  affection, 
and,  I  hope,  with  consentaneous  desire.  But  without  knowledge 
the  heart  cannot  be  good ;  and  these  are  select  means  and  salu- 
tary institutions  for  promoting  knowledge. 

It  is  the  remark  of  Addison,  than  whom  few  men  possessed 
a  sounder  intellect,  that  he  never  heard  six  men  of  conunoti 
understanding  give  thoir  opinions  deliberately  on  any  subject 
however  familiar,  without  gaining  some  new  idea.    Six  men  of 
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Mfinary  capacity  and  informatioD,  who  shall  sit  down,  for  an 
«Fenin£' hour's  conversation,  shall  read  six  verses  in  the  gos- 
pel, and  give  their  opinions  distinctly  aqd  in  rotation,  upon  each 
Terse;  canvassing  each  other's  opinions,  raising  and  solving  ob- 
jections with  the  freedom,  simplicity,  and  kindness  of  Christians 
*— markhig  their  application  to,  and  induence  on  conduct,  and 
fliey  shall  retire  instructed  and  edified,  probably  more  than  from 
llearing  an  ordinary  judicious  sermon.  They  surely  cannot 
come  up  with  Dr.  Campbell,  that  prince  of  biblical  critics.  They 
cannot  produce  an  elegant  and  learned  dissertation  on  the  dif- 
ferent  shades  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  Kd;6«fo»,  Evor^ixi^, 
and  ^tdcurtu;  they  cannot  show  tbat  the  plural  of  Aiatoxot  does  not 
meah  devils,  or  that  AiatoXcu  signifies  nothing  worse  than  tattling 
old  women.  They  have  not  oriental  learning  to  carry  them 
back  to  the  Talmuds,  and  Targums,  to  the  ancient  copies  and 
Terstons,  neither  can  they  collate  so  many  of  the  different  read- 
ings, or  so  many  of  the  strange  and  ridiculous  expositions  of 
.Mwritehf  as  to  render  the  plainest  passage  of  the  Bible  ob- 
seare  and  unintelligible.  They  cannot,  quote  Rab.  Sol.  Ben 
Jarebi,  KennicottiuS)  Father  Simon,  Qosselinus  nor  Rambag- 

(lilS. 

The.  Bible  abounds  in  plain  truth,  expressed  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  the  meanest  capacity;  in  this  it  surpasses  any  book 
tiiat  ever  was  written.  The  greatest  reader  with  whom  I  was  ever 
acquainted,  once  remarked  to  me,  that  he  had  often,  been  sur- 
prised to  perceive,  when  he  came  to  read  expositors  a^d  anno- 
tafors,  in  how  many  instances  his  first  and  most  childish  appre- 
lienuons  of  the  meaning  of  scripture  had  been  confirmed,  and 
in  bow  few  instances  his  first  and  earliest  notions  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Bible,  whether  obtained  from  the  conversation  of  his 
parents,  or  from  his  own  almost  involuntary  reflections,  had 
lieen  discovered  to  be  incorrect. 

Errors  iii  doctrine  do  not  generally  originate  from  mere  in- 
aadvertent.misconceptions  of  scripture,  but  fcom  far  more  cul* 
l^le  causes.  ](^earning  and  ingenuity  have  had  a  large  share 
^corrupting  divine  truth.  When  a  man  of  great  talents  has  a 
Avourite  theory  to  make  out,  wlmt  must  he  do  ?  He  runs  through 
^e  Biblei  and  like  the  tyrant  who  stretched  or  clipped  his  guestl^ 
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to  suit  Iheni  to  his  bedstead,  he  effectually  stretches  or  clips  every 
adverse  passage  till  it  suits  him :  he  confuses  the  perspicuous,  dis- 
torts proportion,  penumbrates  the  luminous,  illustrates  the  ob- 
scare ;  breaks  the  neek  of  one  passage  to  straighten  it,  of  anofher 
to  crook  it ;  clothes  one  passage  with  as  many  glosses  as  the 
daughter  of  Aurengzeebe  wore  suits  of  imperial  gauze,  and  scaithsk 
another  as  the  morbid  dissector  does  his  subject,  to  lay  bare  the 
muscles: — in  fine,  his  theory  is  his  line, .which  he  stretches  upon 
the  Bible,  and,  like  a  master  workman,  raises  or  depresses,  ad- 
vances or  retreats,  every  part  till  it  btti  the  line.  The  work 
is  done;  and  he  has  displayed  great  learning  and  equal  talents, 
with  which  the  reader  is  charmSd,  and  no  less  awed  by  his  au- 
thority and  name*  He  has  done  it  with  a  master's  hand,  aod 
perhaps  i{  might  require  learning  and  talents  equal  to  his  ovni 
to  confute  him. 

Men  admire,  and  the  world  follows  him;  but,  reader,  if  God^s 
word  were  like  the  human  body,  it  woi^d  bleed  under  his  hand 
in  every  part,  and  suffer  pain  in  every  member.  By  these  me- 
thods, every  doctrine  of  the  Roman,  the  Greek,  the  Arminian, 
the  Antinomian,  is  made  out.  But  the  word  of  God  is  not 
Buqh  a  book  as  can  naturally  lead  to  this  infinite  confiidoii  of 
opinions.  It  is  ambition  and  selfishness  that  do  the  work*.  When 
the  day  of  God  shall  pour  resistless  light  on  every  understand- 
ing, men  shall  see  that  their  errors  have  been  the  offspring  of 
pride  and  wilful  blindness. 

Ever;^  man  is  ready  to  say,  '^  show  me  that  I  am  wrong,  and 
I  will  reform."  But,  alas !  when  errors  have  become  popufaur, 
supported  by  great  names,  beautified  and  adorned  by  wealth 
and  fashion,  and  fortified  and  defended  by  prejudice,  passion,' 
influence,  and  power,  who  is  willing  to  see  them  in  the  light  of 
error?  Who  has  fortitude  to  meet  the  frowns  of  the  powerful^ 
the  censure  of  those  reputed  for  wisdom,  the  contempt  of  the 
learned,  and  the  hatred  or  pity  of  the  multitude  1  Barriers 
these,  through  which  few  can  break.  Here  lies  the  strength  of 
error,  and  the  strongest  bulwark  against  refoynatidn.  ErhMrs 
are  generally  weak  in  themselves,  far  less  supported  by  reascm 
or  evidence  than  truth ;   but  they  derive  gigantic  force  fhmi 
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their  agreeableneBS  to  the  mind,  and  from  the  difficulty  there 
is  in  resisting  the  multitude. 

I  am  no  enemy  to  biblical  criticism ;  I  would  be  quite  wil- 
ling that  our  masters  and  professors  in  that  noble  science  had 
ten  times  more  of  it  than  they  ha?e.  I  do  not  think  them  yet 
mad  through  much  (earning ;  yet  I  am  aware  that  biblical  criti* 
(dsm,  as  a  profession,  and  as  a  science,  may  assume  an  attitude 
so  imposing ;  may  be  so  managed  as  to  check,  discourage,  and 
crush  the  taste  and  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  import  of  the 
scriptures  in  the  greaU)ody  of  the  people.    And  I  have  seen, 

"  with  inexpressible  regret  and  disgust,  that  the  professed  exf^Osi- 
tors  of  the  Bible,  in  this  cityj  do  artfully  carry  that  business 
with  so  lofty  and  mysterious  a  hand,  that  the  people,  without 
•knowing  it,  are  led  to  re^^ard  the  Bible,  except  when  its  mean- 
ing is  dealt  out  to  them  in  precious  morsels  by  their  teachers, 
•s  an  almost  sealed  book.  '       *        ' 

I  ask  every  reflecting  man  whether  a  wise  nation  will  sur- 
render up  their  liberties  at  the  discretion  of  their  rulers,  because 
those  rulers  are  wise  and  virtuous  men  7  If  they  do,  they  are 
a  ruined  people;  and  this  has  been  the  ruin  apd  downfall  of  all 
free  governments.  But  how  much  more  so  iias  it  ruined  the 
charch  of  Christ !  When  mankind  surrender  their  understand- 
ings and  consciences,  without  examination,  to  a  set  of  men,  * 
they  never  more  deserve  to  be  entrusted  with  understandings, 
since  they  refuse  to  use* them  in  the  grandest  of  all  concerns  for 
which  an  understanding  is  given,  or  can  be  of  use. 

The  moral  maxims  of  vital  importance  to  human  happiness, 
the  gfeat  body  of  practical  wisdom,  and,  indeed,  all  the  grand 
titiths  essential  to  salvation,  are  made  perfectly  plain .  in  the 
]itble.r  But  that  which  never  engages  the  attention  cannot  be 
known,  however  plain  it  rs  made.  Nothing  can  sufficiently  en- 
gage the  attention  which  is  not  made  the  subject  of  thought, 
reflection,  conversation,  and  discussion.     Conversation  with  a 

-  fiiiniliar  friend,  Expressing  our  own  conceptions  and  views  of 
a  subject,  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  become  acquainted 
With,  that  subject.     Why  Is  it  necessary  that  ministers  of  re- 

'  ligion  should  have  about  them  &uch  a  vast  apparatus  of  learn*^ 
ing — should  know  so  much  and  so  accurately  about  theology  ? 
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Is  it  merely  to  make  a  splendid  show,  and  now  and  then  eome 
out  and  dazzle  and  astooish  their  hearers  with  the  pomp  of 
their  erudition  ?    Doubtless ;  if  we  may  judge  from  the  <c<Mi* 
duct  of  many.  Of  what  use  is  it  if  a  man  is  looked  upon  as  a 
walking,  moving  mass  of  divinity,  if  it  must  live  and  die  In 
his  carcass,  and  his  infatuated  admirers  go  on  gazing  and  ad*  *  ^ 
mirine;  him  for  his  great  knowledge,  while  they,  alas!. are" 
comparatively  ignorant,  sleek  and  easy,  as  the  horses  that  drag-  ~ 
their  carriage  1 

One  grand  reason  why  it  is  useful  for  a  clergyman  to  poasew 
great  knowledge  is,  that  he  may  communicate  that  knowledg^^ 
and  take  measures  that  his  people  may  also  excel  inknowledget 
which  i  hesitate  not  to  declare  is  not  done  at  all,  or  most  mlaer^- 
ably  done,  by  many  in  this  city.  *  -* 

I  have  said  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  discnadoii' 
ot  scripture  doctrines,  among  the  people  at  large,  is  not  encolir#  '    ^ 
aged  in  this  city.      Who  has  taken  any  vigorous  measurerfof 
the  attainment  of  that  object  ?    What  associations  were  eirev 
formed  among  the  people,  and  what  progress  made.     So  fk^ 
from  it,  I  venturp  to  affirm,  that,  were  any  one  of  all  these  ixU 
angufar  pontiffs  to  discover,  that  a  large  number  of  his  moat  . 
judicious  hearers  had  associated  together,  to  meet  once  a  week, 
'  to  read  the  scriptures,  and  discuss  doctrinal  points,  he  would  feel  - 
the  greatest  alarm,  and  would  take  immediate  measures  to  sop- - 
press  it.     I  put  it  to  the  consciences  of  those  gentlemen  that  I 
speak  the  truth.     Yes,  they  would  feel  much  alarm,  and  with 
jnuch  reason :  for  so  sure  as  the  sun  gives  light,  should  the  re*  | 
ligious  people  of  this  city  take  a  simultaneous  determiaatiob  - 
to  "  r^ad  the  scriptures  daily,"  and,  like  the  noble  Bereans,'  ek*^ 
amine  for  themselves,  ^'  whether  these  things  be  so,"   this 
wretched  triangular,  limited,  contracted  scheme  of  Antinonuaa 
selfishness  would  vanish  away. 

No:  there  are  no  such  associations. — And  whilst  there  is  not 
a  nobler  object  for  which  an  association  could  be  formed;  whibt ' 
there  ar^  missionary  societies,  charitable  societies,  praying  sor 
cieties,  Sunday  school  societies,  bible  societies,  there  are  totf 
soci^Ues,  i^ongst  rich  or  poor,  male  or  female,  old  or  yoqil|gj|. — 
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pions  or  impious,  Sot  reading  and  anderstanding  that  invaluable 
book;  for  discussing  and  understanding  those  glorious  and  aw- 
fal»  those  sublime  and  venerable^,  doctrines  on  which  man's  eter- 
nal felicity  depends.  Tliey  'are  willing,  it  seems,  that  people 
riiojuld  pray,  and  give  their  money  bountifully;  that  they  should 
send  Bibles  to  the  Heathen,  but  do  they  wish  them,  in  earnest^ 
to  lake  up  that  Bible,  and  adopt  the  only  true  and' vigorous 
methods  of  understanding  it?    '^  1  trow  not.'' 

m 

A  nobler  i^musement,  a  richer  repast  for  the  mind,  an  exer- 
€186  better  adapted  to  invigorate  the  faculties,  enlarge  the  un- 
derstanding, to  amalgamate  different  minds,  and  conflicting 
opiiiioils,  cannot  be  devised.  And  the  progress  which  the 
mind  makes  in  these  exercises  is  delightful  and  surprising.  '^  I 
will  speak,"  said  Elihu,  '*  that  I  may  be  refreshed."  The  mind, 
like  the  body,  is  invigorated  by  exercise;  and  if  never  exer- 
cised it  is  ever  feeble  and  unformed.  Six  men,  as  I  said  above^ 
wha'ahall  give  fheir  opinions  on  but  six  verses  of  the  scriptures, 
however  weak  they  may  appear,  at  first,  will,  in  a  little  time, 
aoqaire  facility  by  repeated  efforts,  system  and  arrangement  by 
prcfvious  reflection,  and  from  those  very  words,  which  they 
have  heard  pronounced  hundreds  of  times,  without  awakening- 
a  single  idea,  new  thoughts  will  occur,  new  beauties  will  expand, 
an^  important  knowledge  will  be  gained.  It  is.  well  known 
that  the  human  mind  will  improve  in  nothing  to  which  it  is 
made  but  the  passive  spectator.  And  this  remark  applies  with 
greater  force  to  that  species  of  instruction  derived  from  hearing. 
The  habitual  and  orderly  expression  of  our  own  thoughts,  at 
Atated  periods,  invigorates  the  powers  of  association  and  combi- 
imtioDi  fixes  the  mind  to  its  object,  assists  comparison  and  de- 
^octipn,  while  the  mind  resembles  the  distaff,  and  the  discourse 
"the  hand  which  draws  out  the  thread. 

But|  alas !  if  self-evident  truth  fails  of  an^  effect,  if  the  no- 

fclest  motives  are  without  force  against  a  tide  of  prejudice,  and 

«ig9instthe  influence  of  a  set  of  men,  who  patrole  every  street, 

^ond  stand,  arredis  auribus,  at  every  corner,  catching  the  undu- 

lations.of  every  whisper,  and  forestalling  the  incipient  symptoms 

^^nviction,  in  vain  do  I  dwell  ^09  thi^  theme.    Nevertheless, 
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it  will  not  disturb  the  repose  of  my  dying  pillow,  that  I  have 
lifted  my  voice  while  others  were  silent ;  that  I  ha?e  incurred 
the  resentment  of  those  whose  friendship  will  prove  more  for- 
midable to  thousands  than  their  enmity  can  be  to  one. 

With  few  words  I  shall  close  this  number.  I  have  stated 
Bome  of  the  methods  used  to  prevent  any  disposition  to  inquire 
after  truth,  any  taste  for  doctrinal  discussion ;  and,  combining 
with  other,  and,  perhaps,  accidental  causes,  they  have  rendered 
it  altogether  unfashionable.  The  very  taste  for  such  conversa- 
tion, reading,  reflection,  and  pursuit,  is  extirpated,  and  there 
may  also  be  clearly  perceived  in  it  the  operation  of  jadieial 
blindness.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  love  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  his  deeds  are  evil. 

But  there  is  one  other  method  more  recently  resorted  to,  to 
which  I  shall  briefly  advert.  The  sword  is  drawn,  and  the  pomt  . 
of  ecclesiastical  censure  is  now  fairly  presented  and  opposed  to 
.  the  breast  of  every  one  who  dares  to  deviate  from  what  thiese  . 
divines  term  orthodoxy.  In  the  last  number  of  the  last,  series^ 
I  noticed  the  pastoral  letter  of  the  synod  of  Philadelphiat.iB 
which  Hopkinsian  tenets  are  denounced  as  heresy.  They  tAve 
also  fairly  past  a  test  act  by  which  every  minister  licentiate-  is 
to  be  examined  touching  those  points,  and  if  found  a  Hopkiii- 
sian,  is  to  be  rejected.  I  noticed  in  the  first  series  the  expul^on 
of  Mr.  D from  a  seminary  in  this  city,  because  he  advoca- 
ted those  sentiments;  and  the  same  man  whose  signature 
adorned  that  disgraceful  act  of  expulsion,  has  very  lately^  in  a 
missionary  society  of  this  city,  exerted  his  influence  successfully 

against  Mr.  C -,  and  procured  his  rejection  as  a  missionary, 

on  the  charge  of  his  not  being  sound  in  the  faith ;  although  one 
third  of  the  board  of  durectors  of  the  society  agree  in  sentiments 
with  Mr.  C—. 

This  gentleman* is  becoming  famous  on  the  list  of  bigotqr 
and  intolerance,  and  it  is  fitting  that  his  official  conduct  be  be! 
up  to  public  observation.    Neither  ought  the  reader  to  ima[ 
that  I  am  actuated  by  mere  gratuitous  malice  in  calling  his  at — - 
tention  to  stich  conduct.    The  people  of  this  country,  and  p^ 
this  city  in  special,  ought  to  dftudy  the  fable  o  f  the  shepiierd^'''^-' 
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boy  and  the  wolves.  They  have  io  fact  so  often,  and  so  long, 
iieard  the  cry  of  wolves:  they  have  heard  the  cry  of  Tyranny ! 
Tyranny!  from  all  quarters,  from  all  parties,  till  they  have 
grown  callous  to  the  cry  ;  yet  wolves  will  come  at  last. 

The  people  ought  to  be  apprised,  that  the  poinfs  of  doctrine, 
so  recently  censured  by  these  men  as  heresy,  have  never  been 
eoosidered,  in  any  part  of  this  country,  as  a'bar  to  communion, 
or  as  a  wall  of  separation  between  Christians,  as  individuals  or  ai 
dinrches.  They  are  not  so  considered  in  the  churches  of  Eng- 
^d  or  Scotland,  nor,  indeed,  by  any  of  the  prote^nt  churches 
In  Europe,  except  where  mingled  with  other  matters  which  in- 
Tolve  religious  order  and  discipline. 

Is  it  a  happy  omen — does  it  promise  well  to  the  Christian 
church,  in  this  country,  that  such  a  bigoted  and  intolerant  spirit 
AoAld  now  begin  to  show  its  deformed  features  and  cloven 
foot!  Is  it  best  for  individuals,  ahd  churches,  and  Presbyteries, 
and  Synods — nay,  for  different  denominations  and  sects,  to  begin 
im  horl  their  censures  and  anathemas  at  one  another?  Shall 
Bible  and  Missionary  Societies,  generally  embracing  dehomina- 
fiottB  of  different  sentiments,  turn  from  their  great  object,  and 
fitlT  npon  their  own  members  with  base  invectives  and  furious 
inathiemas  ?  Yes : — this,  it  seems,  is  now  to  be  done,  and  a  grand 
*qpecimen  was  recently  given,  as  already  noticed,  in  which  a 
young  licentiate  of  most  unblemished  morals,  exemplary  piety, 
ailKd  promising  talents,  was  rejected  as  a  missionary,  and  con- 
demned as  unsound  in  the  faith. 

~    This  hopeful  business  was  managed,  and  violently  carried 
jttirough,  though  one  third  of  the  members  of  the  board  agreed 
in  doctrine  with  Mr.  C.  by  the  same  man  who  aided,  or  rather 
%a8  principal,  in  D's  expulsion.   I  ask  the  candid  and  well-dis- 
posed of  all  denominations,  of  all  orders,  whether  such  a  man 
%in  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  blind,  haughty,  and 
fiiiious  bigot  ?    I  ask  the  disinterested  reader  what  sort  of  min- 
litry  that  will  be,  trained  up  in  his  maxims,  formed  from  his  pre- 
cepts and  examples  ?  nor  will  they  need  to  wait  his  falling  man- 
*lie,  to  imbibe  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit :  For  that  is  a  spirit, 
into  which  ^'  Non  docH,  sed  no/t,  non  mstitnti,  sed  mbuti  mmus^^ 
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There  is  no  privilege,  it  would  aeem,  no  honour,  no  pubfie 
nor  private  advantage,  to  be  derived  from  that  eqqal'conudec^ 
tion,  reciprocity^  of  indulgence  and  charity,  equality  of  rank  aad 
immunity,  which  all  religious  sects  hold 'in  the  eye  of  our  fi^ 
and  excellent  constitution,  and  are  thereby  required  to  hold  In 
the  eye  of  each  other.  From  this  soil  of  liberty  and  judtiee* 
watered  by  the  blood  of  patriots,  is  now  to  sprijng  up,  notji 
crop  of  warriors,  where  dragon^a  teeth  had  been  sown,  but  jl 
race  of  stern,  unrelenting,  religious  despots,  who  are  to  changfi 
the  order  of  things  in  this  country.  And  as  property  and  lucfm-, 
tive  stations  are  primary  objects  with  them,  they  wiU  %e\%e^.U 
possible,  on  the  great  cities,  and  fix  their  triangular  iron  box  qn 
every  pericranium  they  can  allure,  flatter,  babble,  or  frigh- 
ten into  it;  and  if  any  one  throws  it  off,  ah!  a  heretic!  a 
heretic!  *' unsound  in  the  faith!''  ''rotten  at  the  core!**  Apd 
could  they  have  but  the  syndics  and  civil  magistrates  to  second 
their  pious  endeavours,  and  carry  ■  home  their  holy  caoBarei^ 
what  reformations  we  should  have !  we  should  quickly  see  t(t9. 
days  of  the  Reformers  return ;  and  there  would  be  none  of  the 
''northern  storm'*  in  all  this.  No!  but  frequent  blasts  (from a 
hotter  and  more  murky  region. 

Whoever  shall  read  this  number,  and  shall  judge  that  the^ae* 
verity  of  the  remarks  are  disproportioned  to  the  requisition  of 
the  occasion,  will  do  well  to  consider  the  grand  theme  repeated 
by  the  voice  of  the  union  herself,  at  every  anniversary  of  oar 
independence.  Why  did  our  forefathers  leave  the  shores 
of  Europe,  and  encounter  the  perils  of  the  deep — the  dangers 
and  privations  of  the  wilderness  ?  .  Liberty  of  conscience  was 
one  grand  motive.  Here,  under  a  guiding  providence,  thof 
planted  the  Tbee  of  Libprtt,  and  by  the  suna^and  shower%ff 
heaven,  it  has  grown  to  a  majestic  size.     Whoever  oppoiif 

• 

the  censures  of  the  church  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  priya|tf 
judgment,  in  the  manner  these  men  have  done,  is  a  religioiis^Cr 
rant,  and  sins  against  the  highest  privilege  of  the  nation ;  a/tri 
had  our  civil  rulers  no  more  discretion  and  virtue  than  he  lui% 
our  land,  from  being  a  land  of  freedom  and  happinesSi  woald  — 
become  an  Aceldama—- a  field  of  blood.  •  ^^- 
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Reader,  you  heaJTy  in  these  pages  tke  Ydtce  oi  a  ungle,  Ob* 

'ii^tlre,  unknown,  individuaU    You  ean,  with  ease,  slight  and 

""Ipiim  it.    With  ease  can  you  tear  the  unfinished  page,  or  hurl 

Hke  book  into  the  flames,  as  the  infatuated  king  of  Judah  did  the 

^ttieBsage  of  the  prophet  But  you  will  percieve  that  that  rash  act 

'did  not  save  his  country,  nor  himself;  neither  will  a  similar  act 

'prevent  or  procrastinate  the  evils  which  impend.  Had  public  bo- 

^ee  a  consciousness,  and  could  the  reli^ous  community  of  this 

Vast  country  speak,  as  saith  the  prince  of  orators^  ^'  Si  illaj  una 

%oef ,  loqueretur,"  she  would  bewul,  with  team,  the  ingratitude  of 

ier  children ;  she  would  express  her  indignation,  in  a  language 

iraitaMe  to  her  dignity,  at  those  who  envy  others  the  blessings 

'ttey  derive  from  her;  and  her  contempt  at  the  impotent  ambition 

iiliieh  claims  powers  which  she  neter  granted.    But  she  would 

reive  these  daring  attempts,  generally  miide  by  strangers  to 
blood,  and  aliens  to  her  free  aiid  noble  spirit  :'-^xoticsy 
^#Mdi,  withering  in  their  own  native  soil  and  climate,  have  been 
tftnspUinted  hither,  to  fatten  on  the  credulity  of  the  simple,  to 
TfioYe  the  virtue  of  the  upright|  and  to  punish  the  ingratitude  ot 
ttewjeked. 

INYESTIOATOlt. 


iTo.  IIL 


t  HIVE  said,  in  the  preceding  number,  that  the  people  id  thb 
Wfy,  who  listen  to  a  certain  strain  of  preaclung,  which  I  have 
*ii|yled  triangular,  are  not  well  instructed  in  the  great  doctrinea 
tf  Christianity.  I  do  not  say  this  without  a  due  consideration 
it  the  allegation  it  imports;  and  I  am- fully  aware,  that  to  the 
UttiAd  mind  of  persons  at  a  distance,  or  to  the  incautious  on 
Vw  spoti  it  may  appear  too  serere.  It  shall  be  the  business  of 
ills  number  to  make  good  the  ground  here  assui)iied. 
'  The  instructions  given  are  incorrect  in  thmr  nature,  defident 
itflieir  extent^  and  tend  to  extinguish  rather  than  excite 

7 
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I'wo  Volumes  of  sermons  have  lately  been  published  in  the 
city.*  These  sermons  I  offer  as  documents  to  pro?e  the  first 
part  of  this  charge,  viz.  that  incorrect  instructions  are  giveiu 
When  a  man  comes  out  in  two  large  volumes  of  sermons,  in  a 
great  and  polished  city,  we  have  some  reason  to  believe  he  haf 
selected  his  ablest  productions^f  The  third  sermon  of  vol.  L  ia 
entitled  <<  The  glory  of  a  nation."  Page  104-5,  this  writer 
observes, 

'*  We  shall  first  examine  their  laws,  (the  Hebrew,)  confining 
ourselves,  however,  to  a  few  genvral  notices. 

*'  In  these  laws,  the  great  principles  of  moral  duty  are  pro- 
mulgated with  a  solemnity  suited  to  their  high  pre-eminence*- 
Love  to  Gody'With  unceasing  solicitude^  and  love  to  our  neigb^.. 
bour,  as  extensively  and  forcibly  as  the  peculiar  design  ^f  tkg.^ 
Jewish  economy  f  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Jewish  people, 
nmdd  permUf  are  enjoinedJ*^ 

On  these  two  commands,  says  Christ,  hang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets ;  and  they  doubtless  comprise  the  soul  and  ear 
sence  of  all  reli^on ;  '*  for,"  saith  the  Apostle  John,  **  he  tfafit 
loveth  is  bqm  of  God:  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwellethin 
God,  and  God  in  him.?' 

But  was  ever  such  a  definition  given  of  the  law  of  God  as 
our  divine  here  gives  ? — a  definition  so  poor,  so  meager  and 
wretched  ? — a  definition  which  tarnishes,  nay,  abolishes  the  di-, 
vine  law  ?    I  think  a  common  school  boy  will  perceive  its  hol- 
lowness :  a  person  nourished  from  youth  on  the  amor.sui  will 
even  be  shocked  to  read  it    Who  ever  heard  of  loving  God 
witl^  '*  solicitude?"    The  first  and  grand  import  of  solicitude  is. 
anxiety,  which  consists  in  a  perturbed,  depressed,  fluctuating^, 
fearful,  and  painful  state  of  mind.    Never  was  there  a  more  iit^.^ 
chosen  term  to  delineate  the  holy  and  glorious  affection  of  per*  -  ^ 
feet  love,  which  God's  law  requires.    ^*  Perfect  love  casteth  o«t: 
fear :"  ^<  And  herein,"  says  John,  <<  is  our  love  made  perfect  that  - 
we  may  have  boldness  in  the  day  of  judgment"    But  does  not .-. 

•  Dr.  Romeyn's. 

t  A  great  writer  t&y%  that  a  man  murt  be  tall  at  aCH  beaatifid  at  50,  lidi 
at4O.aiidwueat50i  orelie  never taU, beantifoli rich, w wise.  TheavHwr 
ef  the  lermoas  ought  not  to  be  far  from  wise» 
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the  law  require  perfect,  supreme  love  to  God,  an  affection  free 
from  all  solicitude? 

Selfish  love  to  God  is  indeed  full  of  solicitude — ^full  of  anxie- 
ety,  because  it  is  gi^ounded  on  nothing  but  an  expectation  of 
benefit ;  and  as  the  selfish  man  has  no  certain  evidence  that 
CM  will  continue  to  do  him  good,  nothing  is  so  faint,  so  waver- 
ing, so  full  of  anxiety,  as  his  love  to  God. 

But  the  second  part  of  this  definition  is  still,  if  possible,  more 
extraordinary.  This  writer  tells  us,  that  the  law  requires  a  man, 
**  tb  lote  his  neighbour  as  extensvody  and  forcibly  as  the  peculiar 
ies^  rf  the  Jewish  economy ,  and  the  peculiar  thdracter  of  the 
Jewish  people  would  permit.  \\  seems,  then,  that  a  man's  love  to 
hb  neighbour  is  to  be  regulated  by  two  considerations,  Ist 
Tk»  peculiar  design  of  the  Jewish  economy^  and  2d.  The  pecuUar 
dutracter  of  the  Jewish  people.  In  the  name  of  all  that  Is  mar- 
T^llously  absurd,  I  desire  to  know  what  connexion  a  man's 
lore  to  hb  neighbour  has  with  the  peculiar  design  of  the  Jewish 
economy,  and  which  way  this  wonderful  definition  points  ?  I 
any  definition  or  exposition  of  the  spirit  of  the  moral  law  ever 
merited  for  a  man  the  epithet  of  Antinomian^  surely  this  defini- 
tion does  for  its  author.  For  the  peculiar  design  of  the  Jewish 
«e<momy  being  long  ago  accomplished,  that  economy  was 
brought  to  an  end ;  and  with  it  a  man's  obligation  to  love  hb 
xd^bour,  according  to  this  profound  expositor. 

But  even  while  that  economy  lasted,  what  does  this  defini- 
tioii  make  out,  concerning  the  extent  and  force  of  a  man's  love 
to  his  neighbour  ? — *^  As  extensively  and  forcibly,"  says  the  wri- 
ter, ^  as  the  peculiar  design  of  the  Jewish  economy  would  per- 
imt"  X/aptain  Cook  sailed  as  far  south  as  the  fields  of  ice  would 
permit : — they^stopped  his  progress.  So,  it  seems^  the  Jews  were 
net  allowed  to  love  one  another  any  more  than  their  peculiar 
economy  could  permit.  In  their  peculiar  economy  they  found 
ft  barrier,  at  which  they  might  tack  about,  from  love  to  hatred, 
fts  suddenly  as  Cook  did  when  he  met  the  fields  of  ice.  If  the 
expression  does  not  imply  this,  it  implies  nothing.  But,.al^! 
^uice  the  Jewish  economy  b  abolished,  and  its  peculiar. designs 
i^iHMtmplished,  men  may  now  love  as  much  or  as  little  aa  they 
please ;  and  love  now  makes  no  part  of  religjioni. 
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Let  not  the  reader  make  up  his  mind  too  suddenly  i  fhatl 
OTerBtrain  the  writer's  meaning;  for  I  will  show  him,  before  I 
haye  done,  that  all  this  is  intended  by  this  able  expositor  of  the 
ditine  law. 

Had  the  learned  Doctor  been  contented  with  one  deflnidon,  ^f 
lather,  with  setting  up  one  barrier  agynst  the  letter^nd  spiriif^ 
the  law  of  God — had  he  beei|  satisfied  with  limiting  and  abol- 
ishing the  obligation  oF  loye  to  our  neighbour,  with  the  Jewish 
economy,  he  would  simply  hare  justified  his  classificatioB  wiQi 
the  boldest  of  Antinomians.  But  this  was  not  enough.  l%ii( 
duly  of  loYfi  to^our  neighbour  must  be  narrowed  dovm  by  m 
fiur  more  definite  barrier;  for,  to  say  a  man  must  love  his  neli^ 
lM>ur  as  extensively  and  forcibly  as  the  peculiar  design  of  Ae 
Jewish  economy  would  permit,  leaves  it  vaiitly  at  random*  9<Mie 
people  might  be  pleased  to  say  that  that  economy  requlreii  a 
great  degree  of  love,  whilst  others  affirmed  it  required  very  fitHe* 
But  our  author  settles  this  point  by  another  barrier,  of  a  fttj 
different  material.  ^*  The  law  required,'^  says  he,  <^  that  a-iiuui 
should  love  his  neighbour  as  extensively  and  forcibly  as^lke 
ptcidiar  character  of  (he  Jewish  people  roould permit** 

There  can  be  no  doubt  what  ".  tbe  peculiar  character  of  the 
Jewish  people^'  was.  They  wef.e  a  people  stiff-necked^  and  on- 
circumcised  in  heart,  and  even  during  the  forty  days,  while  ifae 
law  was  preparing  on  Sinai — ^while,  as  yet,  the  trumpet  had  bird- 
]y  ceased  to  roar,  or  the  thunders  of  the  voice  of  God  to  sliike 
the  earth,  they  revolted  into  open  idolatry,  and  made  an  iddl  to 
lead  them  back  to  Egypt.  The  law  of  Grod,  says  this  writer^ 
recyiired  this  people  to  love  one  another  as  much  "  as  their  p^^^ 
euIioT  character  tvotUd  permit**  ^  • 

Reader,  this  is  plain  English:  turn  to  the  104th  page 
first  volume,  and  there  you  will  find  it.  But  how  much  loi 
did  **  ike  peculiar  character  of  the  Jewish  people  permUf*  I  wm.^ 
swer  none;  for,  as  a  people,  they  were  a  peculiarly  rebeHio»^ 
and  hardened  people.  To  say  the  least,  as  a  people  they 
vnregeneiate,  and  void  of  every  degree  of  that  love  to  God 

ff 

each  other,  which  his  law  requires. 

' « 

Here  is  no  perversion  of  an  equivocal,  or  intricate  sentenc^^f 
foA  the  fiic^  on  which  I  predicate  the  allegation^  is  in  no  maj 
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^»BriBOiiatra(^tiire,  but  plaioi  simple,  and  obvioos,  for  every  one 
4o  read. 

^•:  This  exposition  of  the  law  of  God,  seems  as  much  to  baffle 
all  comment,  as  it  mocks  at  all  comparison.  Men»  instead  of 
.lieiiig  required  to  lore  God  supremely,  and  their  neighbour  as 
f^flieaiselves,  are  said  to  be  required  to  love  God  with  constant 
.  golicitude — with  Blarish,  base,  and  painful  anxiety,  and  their 
.  Wighbour  as  much  as  their  depraved  nature  and  character 
^irould  permit. 

'f ;;  Before  I  proceed  further,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  calling  apon 
^,  Hm  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  whether  a  man  who  is  capable 
'i9fj^ving  such  an  explanation  of  the  love  of  God  can  be  expected 
^4o  lead  the.  minds  of  his  hearers  into  correct  and  just  views  of 
.^'l^ith,  or  to  convey  wholesome  instructions  on  the  important 
i  fjkn^trines  of  revelation.    His  personal  friends,  of  which  class  I 
.-.jnrely  hope  h^  is  iiot  destitute,  will  probably  say,  in  his  vindica- 
f^  fioB,  that  he  sometimes  gives  a  better  explanation  of  this  grand 
:  {^article.    Dpes  he,  indeed  ?— I  wish  he  always  gave  a  better ; — 
.tone  thing  is  certain,  he  cannot  give  a  worse;  and,  vvhat  is  pe- 
culiarly unfortunate  for  him,  I  have  my  eye  on  anot|^er  similar 
, ; jittempt  in  these  sermons  to  fritter  away  to  nothing  the  obligi^tio^ 
.r.of  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.    This  precept  of  the  law 
•rt^caioes  so  fearfully  near  to  the  doctrine  of  disinterested  benevQ- 
'  V  ilence,  that  this  writer,  and  all  others  of  his  class,  must  explain  it 
^::IMray*    They  hate  the  sight  and  spund  of  it  as  much  as  the  Sa- 
''-laeens  and  Turks  hated  the  sight  of  a  monument  of  Grecian 
•  -.frchitectqre,  and  have  taken  as  much  pains  to  destroy  it ;  but, 
v.as  it  is  too  massive  to  be  undermined,  they  have  attempted  to 
dilapidate  its  columns,  architraves,  and  pilasters,  and  deface  its 
^-'-f  ^Kevos  and  inscriptions. 

r. ,-    j^e  suggestion,  that  the  Doctor  sometimes  explains  (he  divine 

^*  law  in  a  less  exceptionable  manner,  brings  to  my  mind  Sir  Isaac 

'•■■  •  Jlewton's  optical  doctrine  of  *^Jits  of  easy  transmission.^*    He 

^'^  ^wipposes  that  luminous  bodies,  and  particularly  the  sun,  throw 

'  -  <Nit4heir  light  in  certain  sudden  vibrations ;  which,  instead  of  a 

better  term,  he  is  pleased  to  call  fits  of  easy  transmission.    The 

Doctor,  in  his  easy  fits  of  transmission  throws  out  ideas  which, 

-  *    is  general,  heeeems  willing  to  conceal.   He  often  speaks  of  the 
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infinite  purity  and  eternal  obligation  of  the  difine  lavr ;  wliMt 
fine  flourish  leads  the  incautious  reader  or  hearer  into  a  total 
mistake.  To  love  God  with  Bolicitude,  and  otir  neighbour  as 
extensively  and  forcibly  as  the  design  of  the  Jewish  economy^ 
and  the  character  of  the  Jewish  people  would  permit,  neither 
conveys  the  idea  of  infinite  purity  or  eternal  obligation,  bntta*' 
ther  of  infinite  vileness  and  eternal  Atupidity,  and  especially  in 
the  expositor  whotlares  thus  to  degrade  and  annihilate  the  mo- 
ral law. 

For,  admitting  the  law  to  be  still  in  force,  what  is  it  wortti 
requiring  men  to  love  God  with  solicitude,  and  each  other  aft 
much  as  their  depraved  characters  would  permit  ?  But  its  ob^ 
ligation  being  measured  by  the  design  of  the  Jewish  economy, 
it  must  have  been  abrogated  and  done  away  with  that  economy. 
'  And  this  is  the  au  thorns  meaning ;  to  establish  which,  ir  ndl 
merely  once  attempted,  but  is  the  great  labour  of  his  life,  and 
aim  of  bis  public  instructions. 

Of  what  avail  is  a  pompous  concession  of  the  infinite  purl^ 
and  eternal  obligation  of  the  law,  after  such  an  exposition  of 
that  law  as  we  have  before  us  ?  But,  independent  of  thb  expdai* 
tion,  even  had  this  writer  expounded  the  import  and  spirit  of 
the  law  never  so  correctly,  bis  notion  of  the  gospel  places  his 
scheme  precisely  on  the  Antinomian  ground.  Christ  has  paid 
the  sinner's  debt ;  taken  the  dinner  into  a  mystical  union  with 
himself;  made  over  his  righteousness  to  the  sinner ;  and  as  he 
is  "  of  fall  weight  and  mecisure,  perfectly  conformable  to  {he  lam^ 
he  7nakes  them  {the  sinner)  just,  or  qffidl  weight  before  God,  bjf 
clothing  them  with  his  righteousness.^^ 

He  then  adds,  p.  69.  '^  This  doctrine  of  righteousness  through  a 
Redeemer^  otherwise  caUed  the  righteousness  of  faith,  is  the  radkat 
principle  of  revealed  religion,  from  Genesis  to  RevelcUion^^  I 
put  his  words  in  italics  that  they  may  not  be  overlooked.  And 
he  closes  this  wonderful  paragraph  by  saying,  "  This  is  ths  ' 

SUBSTANCE  OP  THE  GOSPEL." 

I  beg  the  reader  to  follow  me  with  a  little  patience,  and  I 
will  ferret  the  serpent  from  the  crevices  of  his  rock.  By  (h^ 
serpent  I  do  not  mean  the  man,  but  his  monstrous  error.         ' 

Reader,  you  now  have  before  you  the  Doctor's  view  of  the  lane: 
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And  the  gospel.  The  great  precept  on  which  bangs  all  the  lavr 
aad  the  prophets,  under  his  transforming  pen,  is  made  to  saj, 
Thou  shalt  lore  the  Lord  thy  God  with  unceasing  solicitude,  1.  e. 
wiihpainfid  and  depremng  anxiety  and  perturbation,  and  thy 
neighbour,  as  much  as  //fe  design  qf  the  Jewish  economy ^  and 
ihedepraved  character  of  the  Jewish  people  would  permit.  And, 
it  ieems,  taking  them  together,  they  permitted  none  at  alL 

His  obvious  motive  for  measuring  our  love  to  our  neighbour, 
by  the  design  of  the  Jewish  economy,  and  the  character  of  the 
Jewish  people,  was  to  exclude  it  wholly  from  the  religion  of 
Christ;  accordingly,  he  declares,  p.  69.  that  <'  this  doctrine  of 
righteousness  through  a  Redeemer^  otherwise  called  the  righteous^ 
nes^  of  faith  f  is  the  radical  principle  of  revealed  religion^  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation^  and  is  the  stibstance  of  the  Gospel. 
'  In  this  statement  of  the  law  and  gospel,  I  perceive  a  wretched 
specimen  of  the  unwearied  endeavours,  which  have  for  years 
been  nuide  in  this. city,  to  establish  a  loathsome  system  of  selfishr 
neas  and  Antinomianism ;  to  pervert  the  faith  of  Christians,  and 
to  jsap  the  foundations  of  truth.  I  beg  the  reader  to  notice,  that 
this  view  of  these  fundamental  truths  involves  the  following 
errors,  and  I  shall  leave  him  to  estimate  their  magnitude. 

1.  The  law  of  God  requires  no  creature  to  love  God  with 
si^idtude.  If  the  Doctor  mistook  the  meaning  of  the  term  solici- 
tude,  and  thought  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  supreme  love  of  God^ 
I  would  recommend  it  to  him  to  recall  and  suppress  this  edi- 
tion of  his  sermons,  till  he  can  have  time. to  study  the  import 
of  language ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  defer  publishing  the  remaining 
volumes,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  a  dignified  hint  in  his 
preface,  till  he  can  peruse  Johnson  or  Walker.  I  think  either 
o£,.  these  steps  would  save  him  some  solicitude.  Me  speaks  of 
Christ's  exact- conformity  to  the  law.  I  hope  he  does  not  ima- 
fiae  that  Christ  loved  God  with  "  unceasing  solicitude,"  &c.  &c. 

JL  The  law  of  God  required  that  a  man  love  his  neighbour 
^^siiimself ;  and  so  far  from  limiting  the  ext^siveness  hnd  force 
fif  &at  affection,  by  the  peculiar  design  of  the  Jewish  economy, 
^hich  would  suppose  the  duty  to  expire  with  that  economy} 
^QA^be  vague  and  unmeaning  while  it  lasted— ^r,  by  the  pecu- 
^^^  character  of  the  Jewish  people,  which  would  absolutely  re* 
fitice  it  to  nothing,  would  annihilate  it  altogether  ^  the  require- 
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tnent  had  no  relation  to  the  Jewish  economj,  or  Gharaeter  of  (be 
Jewish  people.  And  no  pretence  was  ever  more  absard  or 
false,  than  the  one  here  set  up,  for  the  purpose  of  Ganeelling  Wi^ 
second  gre'at  command  in  the  law,  or  d^troying  its  obligation." 

3.  The  Antinomian  is  known  for  bis  Opposition  to  all  moral 
virtue;  and  for  setting  up  faith,  as  every  thing  in  religion:  and 
yet  his  faith,  as  much  as  he  makes  of  it,  is  but  a  wretched  psIiA 
of  mysticism,  and  a  suitable  instrument  of  self-deception.  Boir 
many  degrees  from  this  is  the  Doctor's  idea  of  gospel  religion?  Hb 
allows  the  Christian  no  righteousness  but  imputed  ripbteoasDoan 
He  allows,  indeed,  that  before  man  fell  he  was  bound  by  an 
obligation  of  moral  or  personal  holiness,  but  as  a  sinner  he  stripi 
him  of  all  ability — and,  as  a  redeemed  sinner,  removes  bira.i» 
finitely  distant  from  the  department  of  moral  virtue;-*— describiA 
that  whole  department  in  the  most  degrading,  loathsome^  ml 
sickening  terms,  as  consisting  in  base  and  selfish  love  to*  fiM^ 
and  a  love  to  men  circumscribed  by  the  narrow  and  peridiiag 
barriers  of  the  Jewish  economy,  and  the  still  worse  character  «f 
the  Jewish  people :  in  short,  he  profanes  the  temple  of  ra^oaa^ 
moral  virtue  and  holiness,  by  something  worse  than  stdne'ii  fiesh) 
fills  it  with  loathsome  deformity,  and  disgusting  filth,  to  pret^ 
all  return  to  it  for  ever — and  then  most  pompously  declares,  that 
the  righteousness  of  faith  is  the  radical  principle  of  revealed 
religion,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Bible  to  the  end,  and  tin 
substance  of  the  gospel.  * . 

I  ask  the  stated  hearers  of  this  gentleman,  how  long  it  is  sinM^ 
they  have  heard  him,  in  an  elaborate  pulpit  effort,  endeavour  t^ 
show  that  religion  does  not  consist  in  /ovf,  but  infidthl-^i 
which  he  strove,  with  all  his  might,  to  make  out  that  lore 
God  and  men  is  a  merely  legal,  antiquated.  Old  Testam 
"  Jewish  economy"  affair  ? — in  which  he  was  at  much 
to  scatter  over  the  fair  and  glorious  field  of  moral  virtao 
crudities  of  Antinomian  pollution?  Many  intelligent  pei 
who  are  not  only  judges  of  doctrine,  but  of  logic  and  se 
izing,  who  may  chance  to  see  these  remarks,  will,  I  tnut, 
member  something  about  that  sermon. 

How  long  shall  the  blind  be  led  by  the  blind  f    How 
shall  prejudice  and  error  usurp  the  throne  of  reaaoBi 
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ttsorp  the  Awful  province  of  divine  instruction,  and  lead  tiieb 
williBg  vptaries  to  remediless  perdition  ?    Reader,  these  are  no 
tiiflesy  and  it  looks  but  too  much  like  the  fearful  business  of 
groping  in  the  dark  after  an  unknown  Saviour — ^like  seizing 
■ome  of  the  ghostly  phantoms  that  gliihmer  there,  and  holding 
It  forth  as  the  object  of  faiths    To  make  righteousness  without 
imUiiesS)  and  a  religion  without  goodness,  has  ever  been  th6 
desideratum  of  wicked  men;  and  when  anjr  project  to  this  ef* 
iitt  has  been  set  on  foot,  however  absurd,  however  monstrous, 
knerer  fails  of  finding  its  advocates  and  admirers* 
•  The  righteousness  of  faith  (if  that  phrase  be  property  under- 
•tood)  forms  certainly  an  important  article  in  Christian  doctrine^ 
«•  it  refers  directly  to  the  pardon  and  justification  of  the  sinnen 
That  act  of  grace  by  whiqh  the  sinner  is  pardoned  and  justi- 
fed  bdbre  God,  will  ever  be  remembered  with  eternal  grati- 
fade  and  praise  by  all  the  redeeihed ;  nor  will  it  be  remem- 
k^red,  but  in  connection  with  its  proper  grounds,  the  atone- 
iseiit  and  work  of  Christ,  by  which  alone  jt  is  brought  about. 
But  is  there  nothing  in  religion  but  pardon  and  justification? — 
IMtfaipg  but  &ith  by  which  that  pardon  and  justification  is  re* 
ccivedt    It  is  painful  to  perceive  how  men  run  distracted — ^in- 
to what  wild  extremes  they  are  hurried  in  pursuit  of  a  favourite 
hypothesis.    The  redemption  of  a  sinner  is  a  glorious  and  a 
•tost  gracious  work  of  Crod ;  but  the  sinner  is  redeemed,  par- 
doned, justified,  restored,  that  he  may  become  a  good  subject 
«f  God'ft  great  kingdom—may  be  reinstated  in  holy  and  perfect 
lave  for  ever. 

There  is  hot  one  true  religion  in  God's  kingdom,  as  there  is 
bat  one  law,  and  but  one  God.  The  moment  a  sinner  is  bom 
agjidii,  he  is  in  that  religion ;  he  is  born  into  it*  For  he  that 
lofelh  is  bom  of  God,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth 
hrGo^  and  God  in  him.  Faith  is  ai|  iijftportaot  act,  which  ra- 
tut  leads  to,  than  makes  up,  the  bodyof  religion.  Faith  can 
hardly  be  called  a  principle,  in  any  sense;  it  is  a  particular 
net  of  a  creature,  and,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  intellect,  has  for 
Us  object  certain  particular  acts  of  God-^I  mean  the  Work  of 
alooemeat  and  redemption.    There  will  be  no  faith  in  heaven ; 

^  ttat  glorioos  world  faith  will  be  swallowed  up  in  visiott  $  and 

ft 
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that  which  in  this  world  gives  faith  its  moral  value  and  excel- 
lence, is  the  sole  consideration  that  it  works  by  lovey  and  In 
that  way  becomes  holiness  or  virtae. 

.  The  justifying  power  or  efficacy  of  faith  arises  from  the  aim- 
pie  consideration  of  its  being  the  sinner's  rational  and  hearfy 
acquiescence  in  the  salvation  (jod  has  provided  for  the  sinner. 
Of  course,  as  far  as  the  understanding  is  concerned,  as  for  as 
faith  is  the  mere  assent  to  the  evidence  of  facts,  there  ia  no 
more  virtue  in  it  than  in  any  other  assent  to  the  understanding. 
But  when  the  understanding  believes  in  the  record  God  itfa 
given  of  his  Son,  and  the  heart  cordially  receives  (hat  reeord, 
and  joyfully  confides  in  it,  that  faith  becomes  saving,  becaoK 
the  sinner  then  ''  receives  Christ,  and  rests  upon  him  alone  tot 
salvation,  as  he  is  offered  in  the  gospel." 

Faith  does  not  derive  its  justifying,  or  saving  power,  from  Mr> 
tain  mystical  qualities,  or  nameless  properties  it  contldns;  and 
those  who  talk  about  the  implantation  of  divine  prineiples, 
which  no  mortal  can  conceive  of,  and  the  constitution  of  myifi- 
cal  and  spiritual  unions  which  no  one  can  describe,  deceive  their- 
hearers,  if  not  themselves.    Some  idea  may  be  forined  elf 
by  considering  its  opposite,  unbelief;  whioh  is  in  general 
and  rejection  of  the  truth.    The  great  object  of  iredemptioii 
to  recover  the  sinner  from  his  ruined  state — to  make  him  hoj)^ 
and  happy;  and  on  the  sinner's  part,  it  is  necessaiy  for  ii8Mr» 
to  understand  the  plan  of  redemption,  or  so  much  of  it  aa  relates 
immediately  to  his  case ;  to  approve  of  it  in  his  heart,  to  reoelre 
it,  and  acquiesce  in  it,  by  obedience. 

There  is  but  one  sort  of  holiness,  or  moral  goodness,  in  God's 
kingdom.  Creatures  who  have  that,  are  like  God,  and  are.fii 
the  image  of  God.  God  is  love,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  lovet 
dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.  Hence,  as  fallen  mam  itia 
a  state  of  enmity  to  God,  and  of  supreme  self-love,  a  gmt 
change  is  necessary  to  restore  him  to  God's  favour.  This  ehaif* 
is  called  a  second  birth :  a  man  must  be  born  again,  L  e*  to 
must  undergo  an  entire  change  of  heart,  from  hafared  to  hm> 
Hence,  saith  the  scripture,  '<  he  that  loveth  is  bom  of  God^  aat 
he  that  loveth  noi  kno weth  not  God,  ibr  God  b  love***   ^  And^** 
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laith  the  same  apostle,  *'  we  know  that  we  have  pasaed  froia 
death  anto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren." 

While  the  sinner  perceiTea  the  nature  and  grounds,  and  ap- 
preciates the  value  of  pardon  and  acceptance  before  God,  his 
emotions  of  gratitude  can  be  surpassed  by  nothing  but  his  inde- 
scribable and  overflowing  love  and  admiration  of  the  infinite 
jj^orj  and  loveliness  of  the  triune  Grod,  manifested  in  all  ways, 
ihd  by  all  means,  before  his  creatures. 

-'  The  notion  thatfaiih^  or  <<  the  righteousness  of  faith,"  is  the 
'  l^rand  principle  of  religion,  is  of  a  piece  with  all  the  selfish  scheme* 
iK'seems  to  intimate  that  the  sinner  cares  nothing  about  any 
'tttttg  but  his  own  salvation ; — perceives  nothing  else,  regards 
iibflung  else ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  renders  religion  an  un* 
(eeiing,  unmeaning  system  of  mysticism,  and  contradicts  the 
''ii^le  body  of  revealed  truth. 

''*'**  Thou  shalt   love  thy  neighbour  as  thyse]fl"     Nothing 

Ml'  more  beautifully  illustrate  this  grand  precept  than  the  so- 

UflSttk  declaration  of  an  apoaUe  of  the  Christian  church,  when 

•W^lrear  him  say^  '*  We  know  we  have  passed  from  death  unto 

Hb,  because  we  love  the  brethren :"  When  we  hear  him  declar* 

l^gt  that ''  he  that  loveth  us  Is  born  of  God ;  nay,  dwelleth  in  God, 

^Ittd  God  in  him." .  This  4oes  not  sound   much  like  saying, 

Jbat  the  law  of  God  required  a  man  to  love  his  neighbour  as 

^^Me^iivdy  and  forcibly  as  the  design  of  the  Jewish  economy, 

''attd  the  character  of  the  Jewish  people  would  permit 

*•  Faith,  considered  as  the  sinner^s  acceptance  with  Christ,  is 

truly  Important;  and  the  principle  of  pardon  and  justification, 

'tetlie  ground  of  Christ's  merits,  no  Christian  will  be  disposed 

UrUiInk  lightly  of,  but,  Reader,  the  gate  of  a  temple  is  not  the 

temple  itself.    Faith,  pardon,  justification,  kc.  considered  in 

their  causes,  nature,  grounds,  and  effects,  open  the  gates  of  life 

-ted  s^ory  to  the  sinner.    Christ  himself  says,  <<  I  am  the  door," 

""ter    And  this  he  spake,  no  dpubt.  In  allusion  to  the  sinner's 

'l^aidon  and  acceptance  with  God,  through  him.    He  will  be 

flie  king  on  his  holy  hill  of  Zion,  will  eternally  reign  in  glory, 

•iid  tie  the  gloiious  medium  of  divine  manifestation,  to  all  eter- 

j%.    But  tie  ^religion  of  heaven,  and  of  all  holy  creatures,  will 

be  one.    And  if  God  is  love,  it  will  be  a  religion  of  perfect  love. 
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No  mind  can  riie  to  a  conception  of  more  perfect  holiness 
felicity  than  this.    It  necessarily  excludes  all  injury,  and  M^ 
miseiy;  it  necessarily  includes  all  wisdom,  all  amiableness,  aR 
(oodness,  all  perfection* 

A  moment's  attention  to  the  bible  idea  of  religion  will  show, 
thirt  the  author  of  the  above  definition  of  faith,  and  the  right* 
consness  of  fiiith,  entertains  but  a  scanty  and  miserable  notion 
of  it  I  hope  and  trust,  in  the  mercy  of  God,  that  the  feelings 
of  his  heart  contradict  his  theoretical  definitions.  Fdth,  as  inMr 
king  any  part  of  religion,  is  but  the  consequence  of  local  cw« 
cnmstances,  and  a  particular  character,  which  will  on^day  cease. 
The  principle  that  one  being  is  justified  by  the  merit  of  anotheiv 
though  certainly  forming  a  most  illustrious  display  of  diyintf 
mercy,  is  not  a  standing  rule  of  divine  government;  is  neither 
wiiversal  nor  perpetual  in  its  application;  but  is  the  method 
adapted  by  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  to  the  recoveiy  and  re- 
storation of  sinners ;  who,  when  once  restored,  shall  lack  ndtUm 
of  that  personal  holiness  and  perfect  moral  rectitude  in  wkicb 
holy  creatures  stand  before  God  without  a  mediator.  TN# 
union  to,  and  redemption  by,  Christ;  or,  perhaps  more  properflyj 
the  promise  aud  purpose  of  God,  may  secure  them  from  tUm 
danger  of  a  future  rebellion,  but  will  not  stand  them  instead 
jfor  personal  holiness,  or  moral  purity, 

St  Paul  dififers  very  essentially  from  this  writer  in  his  idei' 
of  faith,'  and  evidently  considers,  and  expressly  declares  it,  ioh 
ferior  to  charity.  '<  Though  I  have  aU  faith^  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing.  And 
now  abideth  faith,  hope,  clmrity,  these  three — but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  charity.''  O  no,  Paul,  you  are  greatly  mistaken  fot 
once :  Dr.  J.  B.  R.  says,  that  faith  is  much  the  greatest 

Whether  the  reader  will  consider  it  as  descending  too  lo^ 
to  go  into  verbal  criticism,  I  cannot  say,  but  the  temptation,  ji 
at  this  moment,  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  Doctor  says 
the  law  requires  th^t  a  man  love  his  neighbour  as  exUnshklj^^ 
and  Jprcibtif  as  the  Jewish  economy  would  permit,. &c. 
.  love  any  person  extensively  is  a  phrase  not  very  easy  to 
stand,  unless  he  means  from  head  to  foot.     Ji  %nan  trav^ 
^tensively,    sees   extensively,  ixfi, ;    but  I  never  saw 
p^nofk  wbQ  loved  ^xteuaivelf.     Pertiaps  he  refers  to 
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iiraofiee  under  the  Jewish  economy.    But  when  he  tella  abont 
Ipving  fottSbly^  I  amnitterly  beat ;  it  seems  to  resemble  an  as- 
aault  v»  ei  aarmis.    Among  all  the  fervid  and  n^turous  phrases 
of  chivalry,  I  believe  it  was  never  thought  of.    I  have  heard  of 
laving  sincerely— ardently — vastly — distractedly — outrageous^ 
^f<^-terribly-— infinitely — but  never  forcibly* 
- 1  aball  close  this  number  by  considering  a  mistake,,  which  the 
Doctor  says  some  believers  fall  into ;  and  that  in  few  words.  He 
mff  ToL  iif  p.  280.  ''  The  ^mistake  under  which,  some  beKevers 
^Bueaning  Hopkinsians)  labour  t5,  that  it  is  not  lamfid  to  regard 
^•r  personal  interest  in  matters  of  religion^  any  further  than  the 
if^ltte  which  we  possess  in  the  scale  of  being ;  or,  in  other  words y 
IM  ive  must  be  willing^  if  our  value  be  so  lom^  to  relinquish  our 
pscmma/l  interest y  and  with  it  our  aUy  for  those  who  possess  more 
lobe  tkamrowrselves?* 

«.f  If  any  person  by  reading  this,  can  tell  what  the  mistake  is,  I 
fjttH  be  glad.  Does  he  mean  that  some  believers  have  adopted 
f  Use  rule  of  valuation,  and  that  this  is  their  mistake  ?  He 
liya  down  no  rule:  he  poises  their  personal  interest  against 
jtlp^^comparative  value.  He  puts  things  on  opposite  sides  of 
^  &lcrum  which  ought  to-be  on  the  same  side.  What  is  the 
iwalake  of  some  believers  ?  Why,  they  say,  "  it  is  not  lawful  to 
regard  our  personal  interest,  in  matters  of  religion,  any  further 
iOLD  Ihe  value  which  we  possess  in  the  scale  of  being."  It 
aeiems,  then,  that  U  is  lawful  to  regard  our  personal  interest  fur- 
Mbk  than  our  valuefkc.  But  this  means  nothing.  What  does 
kf  mean  by  ^^further^^  an  adverb  of  place  or  locality ?  The 
•entence  b  unintelligible.  Did  ever  any  one  institute  compari- 
4nii>beiween  his  personal  interest  and  his  value  in  the  scale  of 
being?  Is  there  a  child  who  does  not  know  that  they  are  equal  I 
Ij^lsAi  comparison  between  Atime^  and  himself  Tet  tflb 
JBi^taphysician  has  found  out  that  a  believer  whose  value  is 
jftfittl,  say,  to  ten  thousand,  may  reg^d  his  personal  interest 
f^jfiigiher^  i.  e.  at  15  or  20  thousand;  and  he  is  under  <<a  mis- 
lake'^  if  he  does  not  do  it  A  queer  mistakej  This  eternal 
aqninting  at  ^elf-interest,  through  logic,  and  through^b^urdity-— • 
ApQUgh  thick  and  thin,  I  al^hor, 
'  I  mom  of  but  one  correct  rule  of  ralaation,  and  that  h  fo 


talue  every  thing  in  God's  kingdom,  according  to  its  resi  worth : 
and  is  that  a  huslake  ?  Perhaps  the  Doctor  means  to  say,  that  tt^ 
mistake  pf  some  believers  consists  in  this,  viz.,  they  hold  thai 
they  must  sarrender  their  personal  interest,  when  it  beeomea 
incompatible  with  the  personal  interest  of  those  more  valuable 
in  the  scale  of  being  than  themselves.  If  there  be  any  meaniof 
in  what  he  says  about  **  Ike  mistake!^  it  must  be  thb,  thongb  he 
does  not  say  it.  But  wherein  is  the  mistake  of  this  sentiaieiit  7 
If  there  be  two  interests,  u  greater  and  a  Usa^  whiclf  ve  ineoni? 
patible  with  each  other,  is  it  a  mistake  to  hold  that  the  leas  <»d^ 
to  be  given  up  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  T  If  there  are  tw^ 
vessels  at  sea,  one  containing  a  hundred,  and  the  other  a  thbltf" 
sand  souls,  and  one  or  the  other  of  them  must  be  lost  at  aeit'; 
would  any  man  be  at  a  loss  to  say  which  of  them  ought  to  MUf 
A  wonderful  mistake,  indeed ! ! !  If  my  neighbour's  value,  ib  ffia 
scale  of  being,  be  equal  to  a  hundred,  and  mine  eqnkl  to  (ell, 
and  the  personal  interest  of  one  or  the  other  of  us  must  be  fffffi^ 
up,  IB  it  difficult  to  say  whose  ought  to  be  given  up  1  Snppese^ 
for  example,  that  the  Doctor  himself  was  worth  a  hundred,  mH 
but  ten,  and  the  interest  of  one  or  the  other  of  us  must  be  ^vea 
op,  and  the  Doctor  himself  was  to  set  in  judgment  on  the  qoefitkNi 
— ^would  he  not,  with  his  usual  volubility,  say,  "  I  am  worth  Um 
times  as  much  as  he,  therefore  the  less  must  be  sacrificed  to  tha 
greater?"  And  suppose,  finally,  I  myself  were  to  be  the  judge 
of  that  question,  would  my  interest  in  the  matter  alter  the  nature 
of  justice  ?  Ought  I  to  save  tea,  and  destroy  a  hundred,  beeami 
the  ten  are  mine  ?  Reader,  read  and  judge. 

But  how  does  the  Doctor  make  this  wonderful  mistake  appear  t 
His  argument,  which  ought,  at  least,  to  make  him  master  of  the 
magicians,  is  worthy  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance,  aa 
a  specimen  of  triangular  metaphysics.  He  takes  up  a  whole 
large  octavo  page  in  saying  that  we  have  no  *^  graduated  scaie^ 
whereby  to  measure  the  value  of  each  other.  And  what  tfae»t 
Who  says  we  have  ?  Does  our  want  of  a  **  graduated  scale"  te 
measure  the  comparative  value  of  men  alter  or  impair  the 
above-mentionM  rule  of  valuation  ?  The  goyemor  of  the  wofM 
has  that  scale  of  valuation  always  before  him ;  and  he  has  giveil 
Q9  reason  and  sense,  or,  at  least,  some  of  us,  to  perceive  the 
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Above  rule  of  valuation  to  be  equitable  and  necessary  to  be 
used  in  all  cases  where  a  less  object  comes  in  absolute  compe- 
tition ftrith  a  greater.  f*or  no  other  reason  does  he  punish  the 
'wicked,  but  because  their  happiness  is  tkbsoluteiy  incompatible 
with  the  happiness  of  an  infinitely  greater  sum  of  being. 

Which  of  ail  the  believers,  (Hopkinsians  he  might  say,)  whom 
lie  accuses  of  a  mistake,  ever  supposed  that  we  had  in  our  hands 
Ihe  ^  graduated  scale  ?"  But  we  can  perceive  and  demon- 
fitrate*  the  principle  of  equitable  valuation,  and  of  its  applica- 
fioato  all  cases,  where  a  greater  and  a  less  good  stand  in  com- 
-petition  or  repugnancy  to  each  other.  But  his  most  curious  ar- 
K^mept,  to  make  out  the  ^*  mistake''  is,  that  if  a  believer  in 
ifoct,  could  make  this  valuation- — **  if  on  fair  impartial  examination 
«f  tbe  pretensions  of  oUiers  and  his  own,  he  is  constrained  to 
judge  that  he  is  of  more  value  than  others,  and  claims  his  rights 
,aaBach,he  will  be  considered  vain,  assuming,  and  arrogant,  by 
off  ivfco  undersUmd  human  nalure.^^  A  wonderful  stroke,  in- 
deed !-*What  if  he  is  considered ''  vain,  assuming,  and  arrogant, 
Iqr  nil  who  understand  human  nature,  does  that  help  to  prove 
tbe  mistake  1'V  If  his  judgment  be  correct,  as  the  writer  grants, 
it. Is  the  judgment  of  God;  and  eternal  justice  will  keep  him  in 
.CMotenance  though  <' all  who  understand  human  nature  think 
jUni  vain,  arrogant,  and  assuming.'' 

.  JButy  would  not  his  argument  have  appeared  better  if  he  had 
laidy  ''by  all  who  do  not  understand  human  nature?"  For  I 
am  sare  that  no  man  who  understands  human  nature  could 
think  him  vain,  arrogant,  and  assuming,  for  claiming  his  rights 
"Wliich  resulted  from  a  £air  impartial  comparison  and  valuation. 
The  sum  of  the  argument,  provided  sense  can  be  extracted 
'firon  a  series  of  sentences,  which,  as  they  stand,  amount  appa- 
lently  to  nothing,  is, 

"  1,  That,  where  two  interests,  a  greaier  and  a  less^  are  abso-* 
BgM(f  repugnant  to  each  other,  that  the  less  must  be  sacrificed 
t0  the  greater,  is  a  ^  mistake." 

.  £.  This  mistake  is  made  ont  by  two  grand  arguments ;  first, 
ftat  mankind  have  no  ''graduated  scale"  of%aruation;  and, 
neeondly,  that  if  they  hadj  and  ^ould  absolutely  discover  which 
tbe  jgreati^r  and  whicb  the  less  interest  was,  it  wonld  not  ^o  for 
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them  to  give  a  just  end  equitable  decision,  for  fear  of  being 
thought  '^Tain,  arrogant,  and  assuming,''  by  all  who  understand 
human  nature.    '^  A  Warburton  in  controversy ! ! !" 

On  page  282,  the  Doctor  is  so  good  as  to  tell  us  whence  flus 
mbtake  originates.    A  very  clever  thing  in  him. 

*^  The  mistake  of  which  I  am  speaking,"  says  he,  ^  ori^nates 
in  the  idea  that  virtue  or  holiness  consists,  not  in  chQosing  and 
performing  every  duty  in  its  place,  but  merely  in  the  love  of 
being,  in  general."  An  origin  worthy  of  the  '^mistake !"  I  ask 
the  reader,  in  what  respect  these  two  definitions  of  virtue  an 
inconsistent  with  each  other  ?  Does  not  he  who  loves  beinj^;,  in 
general,  perfonn  every  duty  in  Us  place? — and  who  so  likely  at 
he  to  do  it  ?  Does  not  God  love  being,  in  general  ?  Grod  k 
love ; — but  love  must  have  an  object;  and  what  does  Godlote? 
Is  not  the  love  of  being  a  duty  in  every  Christian  ?— and  does 
not  he  who  loves  being,  in  general,  do  that  duty  ^^  in  its  place  f* 
And  does  not  he  who  foves  God,  and  angels,  and  men — ^yetf 
his  friends,  and  his  enemies,  do  all  these  duties  in  their  places  t 
What  duty,  my  good  Doctor,  is  not  included  in  love;  since  Ior# 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour,  and  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law! 
But,  Reader,  Reader,  the  secret  of  all  this  metaphysical  bunglingi 
and  Jesuitical  twisting,  for  argument  it  cannot  be  called,  still  fies 
behind.  There  is,  in  all  this  harangue  about  the  "  mistake,'*  no 
case  stated— nothing  made  plain — nothing  refuted — no  i^igt^ky 
discoverable  at  the  mast-head,  with  a  first-rate  spy-glass.  Thougfli 
supremely  miserable  and  contemptible  in  point  of  argument^ 
as  every  reader  roust  perceive,  there  was  a  design  in  it ;  whic|i 
design  did  not  fail  of  its  effect.  The  design  was  to  impress  ^ 
minds  of  the  hearers  of  that  sermon,  that  certain  people  hew 
to  monstrous  errors : — ^to  make  them  believe  that  these  peopb 
pretend  to  carry  about  them  ^<  a  graduated  scale,  to  measine 
every  one's  value  by ; — ^that  when  they  have  found  that  on9 
man  is  more  valuable  than  another,  they  pretend  that  th^  qhi 
of  minor  Value  must,  of  course,  surrender  up  all  his  religioni 
rights  or  interest  to  him  who  is  of  superior  value ;  and  fbi 
without  any  apparent  motive,  reason,  cause,  or  proYocatiaD» 
but  merely  because  the  other  b  of  most  value. 

And  for  the  origin  of  this  wondrous  '^  mistake,"  what  is  iit 
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Why»  some  people  hold  that  virtue  does*  not  conBiat  in  doing 
evSery  duty  in  its  place,  but  in  the  love  tf  beings  in  general,  Gog 
and  Magog  f  what  metapbysics.  Suppose  the  love  of  beuigyUi 
general,  is  a  duty,  do  they  not  do  it  in  its  place  ?  Does  not  he 
who  loves  God  supremely,  and  his  neighbour  as  himself,  love 
being,  in  general,  and  do  duty  in  its  place  ?  And  will  any 
dne  deny  that  that  is  the  first  of  all  duties?  Whoever  does  that, 
does  the  sum  of  duty,  for  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  From 
whom  are  we  to  expect  the  performance  of  duty  in  the  detaU| 
fir  not  from  him  who  is  thoroughly  imbued  in  the  first  grand 
principles  of  duty  and  virtue  ? 

'*  Since,  then,"  continues  the  Doctor,  p.  284,  '<  it  is  obviously 
impracticable  to  ascertain  the  precise  value  of  different  per* 
sons,  why  should  we  tamper  with  the  moral  sensibilities  of  our 
jiainre,  by  making  our  impartial  love  to' them  the  test  and  evi- 
dence  of  a  gracious  state  V^  Was  ever  a  declaration  so  bare* 
fiieed,  or  so  impious  ?  More  than  this  could  scarcely  have  been 
expected  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Paine.  It  is  an  open  and 
bold  attack  on  the  law  of  God. 

''  Since,  then."  The  reader  perceives  this  to  be  an  inference. 
Bat  what  conclusion  does  he  draw  from  what  premises  ?    He 
Had  been  arguing  that  some  were  in  a  mistake,  because  they 
supposed  that  a  little  being  must  give  up  all  bis  interest  to  a 
giPeat  one,  merely  on  account  of  his  superiority ;  and  without 
giving  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  any  rational  opinion  ever  held 
bj  any  mortal,  or  confuting  it  by  one  rational  argument :  in 
diort,  he  effectually  tangles  down  three  or  four  pages  of  words 
iiid  sentences,  and  only  enables  the  reader  to  conjure  out  the 
the  idea,  that  he  is  trying  to  overthrow  some  horrible  Hopkin- 
&n  error,  and  then  comes  this  inference,  in  nowise  connected 
t?ith  any  thing  preceding,  that  since  we  cannot  measure  the 
fatue  of  beings,  therefore  we  must  not  tamper  with  the  sensi* 
j^ities  <^  our  nature  by  making  impartial  love  to  our  neigh* 
iJMOiir  an  evidence  of  grace.    He  that  loves  his  neighbour  as 
kmse^  lov^s  him  impartiaUyi  and  the  phrase  can  mean  nothing 
else.    All  tiiis  senseless  jargon  of  several  pages  has  for  its  sole 
olgect  to  destroy  this  precept  of  the  law;  since  he  begins,  by 
Mying,  that  precept  required  a  man  to  love  his  neig^hbour  at 
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exteosiFely  and  foreibly  as  the  design  of  the  Jewish  eeonomy, 
and  the  character  of  the  Jewish  people,  wonld  permit:  aeom- 
plete  annihibition  of  it,  as  to  Christians;  and  closes  by  deelar- 
ing,  that,  to  require  a  man  to  love  hb  neighbour  irapaitialljr, 
is  a  useless  tampering  with  the  sensibilities  of  his  nature. 

If  this  is  not  tampering  with  the  law  of  God,  I  do  not  under 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  teruk 

I  trust  I  have  redeemed  my  pledge,  in  relation  to  my  first  al* 
legation,  to  wit,  that  correct  instructions  are  not  given  in  the  tri- 
angular pulpits  of  the  city.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  they 
preach  no  truth.  Their  sermons  are  not  without  excellent  pan- 
graphs;  and  these  occur,  as  observed  in  a  former  number,  when, 
forgetting  themselves  and  their  theories,  they  give  a  loose  to 
their  better  feelings,  and  break  fairly  out  of  the  triangle.  They 
then  are  known  sometimes  to  tamper  with  a  man's  selfish  aenai- 
bilities,  so  far  as  to  point  out  to  him  his  duty,  his  obligatioiis, 
his  danger,  and  his  remedy.  But  so  long  as  they  preserve 
self-consistency,  and  keep  to  the  triangle,  no  matter  whether  it 
be  scalene,  isosceles,  equilateral,  or  rectangular,  their  instractiona 
are  incorrect. 

INVESTIGATOR- 


No.  IV. 

A  Letter^  addressed  to  two  dkiinguislud  members  of  the  Jerny 
Presbytery,  the  Rev,  Dn  — — ,  cmd  the  Rev.  Dr^  ■  ; 

Rev.  Sirs, 

Though  the  reign  of  superstition  and  astrology  is  past  away« 
and,  with  it,  the  belief  of  fortunate  and  unfortunate  days,'  yet 
you  have  doubtless  observed,  that  states  and  empires,  and  the 
most  important  institutions,  both  civil  and  reli^ous,  have  Uieic 
crises,  their  moments  of  highest  interest  and  import,  on  wUfih 
their  destiny  turns,  and  from  which  may  be  traced  their  uuafiw 
tunes  or  felicity -^their  prosperity  or  decline.    I  cannot  bat  bA 
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stronglj  penmaded,  and  by  indications  which  to  me  appear  in* 
dubitable,  that  the  days  now  passing  are  critical  and  momentoas 
to  the  interests  and  future  prospects  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  America,  of  wliich  you  are  distinguished  members.  If  it 
should  be  doubted  whether  the  present  time  affords  any  indica- 
tionB  which  are  specially  ominous,  my  impressions  still  derive 
some  support  from  the  broader- ground  that  every  day,  and  ail 
tiines,  are  important  in  their  influence  on  all*  temporal  institu- 
(ionsy  which  are  seldom  stationary,  but  are  always  waxing  or 
WBiung  in  their  interest  land  prosperity. 

The  origin  and  progress,  the  situation  and  prospects,  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  this  country,  are  happy  beyond  all  ex- 
amplci  and  present,  to  the  contemplative  mind,  an  object  be- 
yond all  parallel  in  the  annals  of  time.  I  say  nothing  to  the 
disparagement  of  other  churches ;  and  there  are  others  for  which 
I  feel  a  high  respect,  and  a  sincere  affection ;  and  I  most  cor* 
dially  congratulate  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal  privileges 
and  pleasing  prospects* 

'The  Presbyterian  church,  in  her  origin,  resembles  that  of  the 
nation  in  which  she  is  embosomed,  and  under  whose  umbrage- 
ous boughs  she  enjoys  protection  and  repose.  And  if  by  her 
orl^n  is  intended  the  form  she  now  bears,  the  same  generation 
witnessed  both  events,  and  is  not  yet  past  away.  As  to  her 
progress,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  she  now  embraces  several 
Synods,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  Presbyteries.  The  Mi- 
nates  of  the  General  Assembly  now  lie  before  me,  in  which  I 
perceive  that  thirty-two  Presbyteries  attended  her  last  session. 

Her  origin  and  progress  have  been  pacific — have  resulted 
solely  from  the  influence  of  jsentiment,  and  the  progress  of  con- 
viction. And  I  adore  and  bless  God,  that  she  has  been  as  far 
from  the  disposition  as  the  ability  to  increase  her  numbers  by 
coercion,  or  enforce  her  principles  by  the  arm  of  civil  powet. 
Her  situation,  as  far  as  temporal  things  are  concerned,  promises 
erery  thing  which  can  be  the  rational  objects  of  hope  and  ex- 
pectation. Extending  through  the  fairest  climates,  she  embraces 
a  respectable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  the  wiK* 
damess,  and  she  connects  these  extremes  through  intermediate 
tewns  and  flourishuig  viUages  over  a  wide  country.    Her  tern- 
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poral  internets  are  rising  with  the  fortaQen  tod  leBoarces  of  « 
young,  enterprising,  and  prosperous  nation. 

But  her  ultimate  prosperity  depends  on  far  other  and  lAf^Mat 
considerations.  Whatever  may  foe  the  increase  of  her  weaM 
and  numbers,  her  decline  will  commence  with  the  decline-4f 
holiness  and  vital  religion — ^with  the  decline  of  sound  doctrisi 
and  Christian  discipline.  Her  prosperity,  therefore,  Is  eBsentidl^ 
connected  with  the  effectual  influence  of  the  spirit  of  GU>dy  in 
the  conversion  of  souls,  and  the  addition  of  her  nnmbers  of  pc^ 
sons  of  that  description.  Hitherto  she  has  been  highly  favonred} 
even  in  this  respect ;  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  or  have  a  right 
to  judge,  Christ  himself  has  been  her  light— 4ia8  walli^ed  in  tiie 
midst  of  his  golden  candlesticks,  and  has  supplied  them  wifll 
holy  oil  and  heavenly  ^re. 

This  Church,  spreading  her  branches  to  the  east  and  weiti 
and  north  and  soath,  resembles  **  a  tree  planted  by  the  riven 
of  waters ;"  and  when  the  prospects  of  her  future  enlai^meBl^ 
grounded  on  the  rising  fortunes  of  this  yet  infant  nation,  and  Hit 
encopragement  to  hope  that  God  will  bless  and  prosper  Imt, 
are  considered,  her  friends  and  children  canqot  but  rejoice,  wai 
liscribe  glory  to  the  Redeemer,  who  has,  in  so  short  a  periodi 
caused  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  to  blossom  like  tkf 
rose. 

This  institution,  so  yoqng  and  beautiful,  so  flourishing  aB4 
fair — whose  towering  height,  majestic  form,  and  just  proper 
tioD,  are  discernible  from  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  is  views' 
by  other  eyes  than  those  of  children  bom  into  the  kingdom  tif 
light  and  peace — than  those  of  friends  who  *^  prefer  Jemsahm 
above  their  chief  joy ;"  and  whose  most  fervent  prayer  is,  M 
<<  peace  may  be  within  her  walls,  and  prosperity  within  kci 
palaces.*'  Other  desires  are  awakened  than  those  which  spek 
only  God's  glory  advanced  in  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  intbt 
spiritual  welfare  of  Chrisf  s  church.  Eyes  burning  with  aaM 
tion,  and  aching  in  search  of  the  slightest  elevation,  as  a  foofftf 
to  begin  to  scale  the  steep  and  slippery  ascent,  are  now  setft* 
flni^sing  her  avenqes^  attempting  her  thresholds,  and  knoddng 
at  her  doors. 

IdM^  l^v^  yoQ^  gentl^inep,  to  jndge  for  youraeh^iriiltji' 
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jroadfl  they  have  made  upon  her  ''  liberfliM"  so  anxiouslj  spied 
out  already — what  aveDues  they  have  ezi>lored-~what>po&ts  aad 
'•ftations  they,have  seixed ;  or  whether  there  has  been  any  thing 
like  this,  or  nothing  at  alL  But  you  surely  will  not  find  fault  with 
.the  assertion,  that  such  things  are  soon  to  be  expected  in  the  na- 
■tanl  course  of  events ;  and  judging  from  all  past  experience,  and, 
'-riiall  I  say,  present  appearances,  must  now  be  in  their  incipient 
state. 

•  '^  It  seema  very  reasonable  to  believ^/'  says  Dr.  Wither- 
mioon,  ^'  that  as  human  things  are  never  at  a  stand,  a  church 
jttid  nation,  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  state,  is  always  growing  in- 
'ieneibly  worse,  till  it  be  either  so  corrupt  as  to  deserve  and  pro- 
cure exterminating  judgments,  or,  in  the  infinite  mercy  of  God, 
by  some  great  shock  or  revolution,  is  brought  back  to  simplicity 
and  purity,  and  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  its  first  principles.''  Thi* 

..  jemark,  made  by  that  great  writer,  in  application  to  the  church 
:of  Scotland,  cannot  be  questioned ;  and  is  justified  by  the  his- 

lory  of  all  churches  and  nations,  and  by  none  more  than  that 

of  the  primitive  church. 

This  deterioration  of  nations  and  churches  often  proceeds  by 
jAow  and  imperceptible  degrees,  and  springs  from  latent  causes. 
'^Kotbing  is  more  arduous  than  an  attempt  to  stay  its  progress;  it 

is  like  resisting  the  force  of  a  mighty  torrent,  because,  as  the  same 

•  Wtiter  observes,  whoever  goes  so  far  as  to  intimate  his  belief 
,lhat  a  church  is  progressing  in  corruption,  will  not  fail  to  draw 
'.  upon  himself  the  resentment  of  all  the  abettors  of  that  corrup- 
^tion.  Indeed,  the  disease  must  be  demonstrated  before  the 
..jpethods  of  cure  can  be  exhibited.  And  those  who  are  corrupt 
.rtbeaiselves,  and  busily  and  zealously  employed  in  spreading 
vthat  corruption,  will  not  fail  to  vindicate  themselves  by  what- 
;>:^er  Weapons  come  in  their  way. 

...  Nor  is  the  progress  of  error  and  corruption  always  slow:  a 
-,  generation  quickly  arose  that  knew  not  Joseph.  And  we  sec,  in 
^■aacred  history,  the  same  congregation  who  adored,  and  WQr- 
.,  shipped,  and  covenanted,  before  the  dreadful  glories  of  the  God 
->  4>f  Israel  on  Mount  Sinai,  but  a  few  months  after  paying  vile 
liomage  to  a  golden  calf,  even  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain. 
I  tbsU  neither  shun  nor  justifjr  any  inferences  that  may  be 
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supposed  to  arise  from  this  geneial  strain  of  observatioiUi.  CIhi* 
ri^  hopeth  all  things;  and  I  fenrently  hope  that  there  is  not  m 
general  preralence  of  eormption  in  the  church.  Bat  there  ai9 
certain  local  facts  vdiich  are  calculated  to  excite  alarm — ^whkiiy 
I  trust,  you  will  not  thiok  unworthy  of  your  ccmsideratioo. 

Knowing  whom  I  addres,  I  deem  it  needless  to  spend  time 
1m  definitions  or  nice  distinctions.  For  several  years  past  there 
has  been,  in  various  places,  an  increasing  opposition  to  the 
strain  of  doctrine  a|id^ntimentB  commonly  denominated  Ho^ 
kinsian.  At  the  present  time,  or  within  a  few  months,  groond 
has  been  taken  on  that  subject,  at  which,  all  those  who  gene- 
rally  adhere  to  that  doetrine,  are  greatly  alarmed  and  shocked. 
Direct  information  has  been  given,  in  the  form  of  accaaatioD» 
against  several  young  men,  holding  those  sentiments,  with  a 
view  to  impede  their  settlement,  and  prevent  their  preaching  m 
certain  places. 

One  has  been  informally  cited  to  appear  before  hia  Pre»« 
foytery,  though  at  a  great  distance,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of 
preaching  heresy.  And  I  need  only  9ay,  that  the  sentiments  fa* 
preached  are  such  as  you,  gentlemen,  have  been  preaching  and 
maintsuning  for  many  years,  and  that  with  power  and  success^ 
A  whole  synod  has  made  a  firm  stand,  and  boldly  and  expresal^. 
condemned  Hopkinsianism)  as  *'  heresy,  and  that  whereby  the 
enemy  of  souls  would,  if  it  were  possible^  deceive  the  veij . 
elect" 

Corresponding  with  these  particular  acts,  9,  comUned  and 
extensive  influence  has  been  used,  and  b  using,  to  give  the  public 
mind  a  general  sentiment  of  abhorrence  and  indignation  against 
that  strala  of  doctrine.  And  these  methods  of  opposition  have 
been  used,  with  great  effect,  in  many  places,  by  which  a  tone  of 
feeling  has  been  wrought  up,  of  a  grade  but  a  little  below  direct^ 
vigorous,  and  organized  persecution. 

It  will  be  easy  to  say,  that  no  person  need  profess  himself  to 
be  a  Hopkinsian,  or  expose  himself  to  this  kind  of  censure  and' 
opposition.    And  it  is  certainly  true,  that  I  have  never  called'- 
myself  by  that  name,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  class  of  people  who 
have  ever  styled  themselves  so. 

Bnty  gentlemeny  the  spirit  of  this  controversy  aims  not  at 
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words,  bat  troths*  There  are  three  or  four  grand  characteristics 
of  doctrine  at  which  the  whole  weight  and  violence  of  thb  storm 
are  pointed.  The  man  who  comes  out  mihesCf  is  at  once 
branded  as  a  Hopkinsian,  and,  as  you  see,  condemned  as  a 
heretic.  These  points  are  general  atonement,  the  offer  of  sal- 
Tation  to  all— a  probationary  state — moral  depravity,  or  inability^ 
or  laying  the  bar  to  the  sinner's  salvation  wholly  in  his  will ;  ana 
a  religion  above  all  selfishness.  Tou  would  even  be  surprised 
to  know  that  for  advancing  any  of  these  points,  for  even  so 
much  as  once  condemning  selfishness,  and  setting  up  God's 
glory  above  all  creature  considerations,  &  man' is  accused  of 
many  dangerous  and  latent  errors — of  heresy.  Let  him  but 
advance  the*  idea,  that  the  sinner  is  barred  from  salvation  by 
his  own  voluntary  rejection  : — let  him  but  invite  all  men  to 
come  to  Christ,  assuring  them  there  is  full  provision,  and  be 
&lls  irrevocably  under  all  this  censure  and  obloquy. 

Be  not  misled  by  the  supposition,  that  this  opposition  is 
levelled  at  any  of  Hopkins',  or  Emmons',  or  any  other  man's  pe- 
cnHar  notions,  with  which  you  yourselves  might  chanci  to  dif- 
fer. No,  Gentlemen,  the  opposition  is  aimed  at  the  grand 
pillars  of  that  noble  and  imperishable  frame  of  doctrine 
which  you  have  laboured,  through  all  your  years,  to  establish 
and  propogate ;  doctrines,  which  I  am  consoled,  and  more  hap- 
py than  I  can  express,  to  say,  you  have  often  seien  attended  with 
demonstration  of  the  spirit,  and  with  power,  under  your  own 
labours,  and  among  your  respective  flocks : — doctrines,  in  whose 
efficacy  and  saving  influence  many  of  your  hearers  will  rejoice 
with  you  to  eternity. 

It  is  somewhat  rare,  that  any  of  our  young  men,  or  old  men , 
liaTe  entered  into  any  of  the  peculiar  distinctions,  or  sentiments, 
advocated  by  certain  ministers  at  the  eastward.  It  is  not  com- 
mon that  close  trains  of  metaphysical  reasoning  have  been  re*' 
sorted  to,  either  here,  or  further  south,  by  those  censured  as 
Hopkinsians.  They  have  generally  confined  themselves  to 
pfaun  and  simple  discussions  of  the  most  important  truths, 

Tet,  such  are  the  consequences,  and  such  things  a  day  has 
brought  forth*  It  is  for  you.  Reverend  and  beloved  Sirs,  to  consi- 
der whether  the  evil  has  not  grown  to  be  of  sufficient  magnitude 
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and  induced  a  state  of  things  to  require  some  remedy.  As  an 
individual,  1  think  I  can  distinctly  foresee,  that  if  neglected,  il 
will  soon  mock  at  all  remedy.  If  long  neglected,  it  will  rise 
like  a  giant  from  its  cradle,  and  it  will  crush,  without  distincti0ii| 
those  who  cherished  it  by  their  neglect,  and  those  who  brought 
it  forth,  by  a  tedious  gestation  and  parturition*  - 
^  I  «urely  need  not  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the 
founders  of  the  Presbyterian  church  had  no  intention  of  mar 
king  this  stnun  of  doctrine  a  breaking  point;  and  unless  I  am 
much  misinformed,  some  persons  of  this  description  wera 
among  the  very  men  that  reared  the  fabric  into  its  present  form. 
However  that  may  be,  the  general  assembly  has  never  convenedy 
since  her  formation,  without  members  of  those  sentiments  oa 
the  floor.  None  of  the  judicatories  of  the  church,  as  I  bay^ 
heard,  ever  were  so  intolerant  as  to  think  of  refusing,  or  delaj^ 
ing,  ministers,  licentiates,  or  candidates,  on  that  ground :  and  in 
the  general  assembly  itself  there  has,  for  years,  been  perpetual 
representations  of  the  New-England  churches,  the  common 
source,  and  radiating  point,  whence  those  doctrines  spread. 

Among  the  unhappy  effects  likely  to  result  from  the  mea* 
sures  recently  taken,  we  may  well  consider  the  gloomy  proa* 
pects  which  threaten  to  spread  over  the  whole  body  of  profet* 
sing  Christians  in  the  United  States.  How  terrible  and  shock* 
ing  the  thought  that  Christian  brethren,  friends,  and  neighbours, 
united  for  years  in  the  strictest  bonds  of  amity,  must  be  severed 
under  the  charge  of  heresy.  Many  churches  must  be  torn  and 
agitated  with  fierce  disputes,  and'probably  rent  asunder ;  cburchea 
must  be  cast  out  of  Presbyteries,  and,  perhaps.  Presbyteries  out 
of  Synods.  And  what  appearance  would  the  Presbyterian 
church  make,  torn  with  divisions,  distracted  by  disputes,  rent 
with  schisms,  palsied  by  animosities,  and  branded  with  the  name 
of  a  persecutor  1 

I  need  not  conjecture  what  your  feelings  would  be,  Gentler 
men,  oppressed,  grieved,  agitated,  in  the  contemplation  of  sueh 
a  wide  scene  of  desolation,  misery,  and  ruin.  All  connexion 
with  our  northern  and  eastern  brethren  must  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
this  fierce  demon  of  blind  persecuting  rage.  Nor  are  they  atoos 
branded  with  the  odious  and  shameful  epithet  of 
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Oibef  denoibiiiations,  even  EpiBCopaUans  and  MethodiaU,  and 
aU  who  in  any  way  have  incurred  the  appellation  of  AnnimanB, 
are  abo  to  be  abhorred  and  contemptaoualy  put  under  the  ban  ' 
of  hereey.  The  stem  eye  of  detestation  is  to  be  turned  upon 
ihem;  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  them;  the  tip  of  pride 
and  religions  bigotry  are  to  pronounce,  ^'  There  isan  Arminian.^ 
heretic-— a  Hopkinsian  heretic."  ^ 

Hfo  more  are  ministers  from  the  congregational  churches  of 
New- England,  or  licentiates  from  the  same  quarter,  to  come  into 
ttie  bounds  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  to  be  received  with 
open  aims,  and  affectionate  welcomes  into  our  judicatories,  un* 
leea  they  abjure  the  doctrines  of  their  fathers,  and  shrink  them- 
aelvea  into  the  sharp  and  narrow  limits  of  the  triangle :  from 
idiidi  may  heaven  preserve  them ;  although  it  cannot  but  be 
pfesent  to  the  mind  of  every  one  how  great  a  number  of  the 
miinsten  now  within  the  bounds  of  the  General  Assembly  origi- 
nated from  that  quarter. 

But,  Gentlemen,  perhaps,  yea  doubtless,  this  wall  of  separa- 
tion between  us  and  them  will  be  considered  by  some  as  de- 
linible.  Will  it  be  so  esteemed  by  you  ?  Perhaps  the  arrival 
Mid  establishment  of  ministers  from  those  churches,  now  called 
heretics,  will  no  longer  be  thought  necessary  or  consistent  with 
Prasbyterian  policy.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  we  now  have 
aa  established  ministerial  seminary,  therefore  it  is  time  that  the 
■(teams  from  that  northern  fountain  were  dried  up.  Sooner 
dugr  the  River  Euphrates  be  dried  up,  and  the  way  of  the  kings 
ef  the  east  be  prepared.  But  at  the  name  of  a  ministerial  semi- 
nary, more  extensii^e  prospects  and  surprising  thoughts  rush 
iqpon  my  mind. 

-  Are  we,  Gentlemen,  to  understand  that  young  men  educated 
for  ttie  church  in  that  seminary  are  to  be  imbued  in  this  Intole- 
rance of  spirit — are  to  be  sent  forth  to  preach  down  Hopkinsian 
heresy  ?  I  seem  to  be  under  both  a  natural  and  a  moral  ina- 
Uli^  to  believe  it ;  and  yet  the  difference  of  latitude  between 
them  and  Philadelphia  Is  fearfully  small.  If  a  great  divine  in 
Phitaidelphia  has  placed  Hopkins  himself  in  hell;  if  the  whole 
i^Bod  of  Philadelphia  have  denounced  his  doctrine  as  heresy, 
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I  feftr  for  aA  the  tiwrdunding  atmosphere,  of  tiwt  regioa :-— kluui 
.a  murky  appearance,  when  seen  from  a  distance* 

Analogical  reasoning  is  never  demonstrative,  and  someiiiiiet 
fcllacions;  yet  I  find  it  difficult  to  beliere  that  even  the  late  art 
cf  that  Synod  could  have  arisen  without  some  influence  and  eom» 
Jenance  ab  extra.  But  from  an  event  so  sudden,  so  Unexpectedf 
80  shocking,  so  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  and  maxima  of  <faa 
Pieshyterfan  church,  as  well  as  of  the  present  age,  I  aeareelf 
kuow  what  to  think,  or  what  to  look  for  next  But  of  one  thing 
I  am  assured :  if  this  decision  of  the  Philadelphia  Synod  is,  \m 
truth,  to  he  considered  as  the  prevailing  voice  of  the  Freabyi^ 
teriiin  church,  as  a  hody,  she  is  ruined. 

If  sound  policy  he  worthy  of  consideration,  never  was  net 
more  impolitic  than  to  excite  the  contempt  and  derision  of  ini* 
mense  numbers  of  people,  and  that  without  the  prospectof  anh 
awering  one  valuable  purpose  thereby.    Tou,  gentlemen,  wiH 
perceive  how  this  rash  denunciation  may  operate,  in  varioof 
ways,  against  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  this  whole  cfanrA; 
and  yon  know  that  great  events  turn  on  small  pivots.    WiH  peo- 
ple who  are  considered  as  Arminians^  or  Uopkinsians^  when  they 
see  themselves  by  this  public  official  ukase  condemned  and 
stigmatized  as  heretics,  feel  an  inclination  to  unite  with  presbj- 
terianism  ?  Will  they  view  them  as  a  lovely,  amiable,  affectioB^ 
ate,  and  generous  class  of  people,  with  whom  a  union  would  be 
desirable,  aside  from  all  sentiments  ?  Will  they  be  likely  to  listeii 
to  their  arguments,  commencing  with  a  bull  of  excommunlcfr- 
tion  ?  It  was  precisely  thus  the  haughty  prelates  of  Rome  treat- 
ed Luther,  when  arraigned  before  them  for  his  trial.     Their  first 
argument  was,  that  he  was  a  damnable  heretic,  and  must  ah|}are 
his  sentiments,  or  meet  his  doom.    This  was  not  metapbysiealL 
Does  it  sound  well  for  an  august  Synod  of  Christian  minlstm 
to  address  a  letter  to  all  their  churches,  announcing  that  aiet 
of  heretics  were  amongst  them,  and  must  be  forthwith  extiipt- 
ted  and  exterminated  ?   Who  can  read  this,  and  not  pereelvtf 
that,  if  those  ghostly  lords  had  but  the  arm  of  the  civil  poww 
to  enforce  their  decree  there  would  be  additional  clauses!  C^ 
llemen,  this  business  has  more  of  the  smell  of  fire  about  it  thas    m 
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lfe«  garmmiti  of  ShRdmeh,  Meslieefai  and  Abed-nego,  after  tbey 
emme  out  of  the  farnace. 

-  'But  If  this  act  be  impolitic,  it  is  no  leas  uiyast'  For  I  aaky 
Wirasueh  men  as  Dn  Watts  and  Richard  Baxter  heretical 
are  condemned  as  heretics  for  holding  precisely  the  same 
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lendtfl ;  it  is  for  holding  the  great  and  scripture  doctrine  of  a 
^  pfopitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  moral  depra- 
vilfy  Ste.  as  already  stated.  The  authors  of  the  Pastoral  Letter 
trail  know  that  there  are  multitudes  in  the  communion  of  flie 
Prashyterian  church  who  hold  to  these  sentiments,  and  would 
lay  down  their  necks  on  the  block  before  they  would  abandon 
tiwai)  and  add  their  names  to  the  glorious  catalogue  of  martyni 
for  llw  truth.  Are  all  these  to  be  anathematiased  as  heretiea^ 
iod  proceeded  against  as  such,  unless  they  tfbjnte  their  senti- 
sients  f  The  requisition  would  be  as  unjust  as  the  revocatioa 
af  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  ought  to  stand  recorded  on  the  same 
page  ct  the  history  of  persecutions.  It  does  not  equally  affect 
■mb's  property,  but  is  equally  levelled  at  the  liberties  of  con- 
•eienee. 

•  ■  fllie  attempt  to  justify  this  measure  by  an  appeal  to  our  con- 
fnaioB  of  faith,  and  by  alleging  that  these  men  differ  with 
liMit  confession,  you  well  know,  gentlemen,  how  to  appreciate.. 
For  liiyself,  I  consider  it,  not  as  the  Toice  of  the  syren,  which 
iiHBaAd  to  be  pleasant,  but  as  the  roaring  of  a  lion  who  has  of 
eM  **  learned  to  catch  the  prey  and  devour  men ;"  it  h  the  voice 
of  liigotry  and  intolerance ;  it  is  the  nmversal  and  everlasting 
imtch-word  against  improvement  and  reform.    ^  The  form  of 
aoQod  words,"  that  scripture  phrase,  for  ever  pressed  into  the 
-aame  inglorious  service,  is  much  insisted  on  in  this  Pastoral  Let- 
ter, and  the  pointed  meaning  it  is  used  to  convey  ought  to  be 
iMiening  to  every  ctiristian  and  man  of  sense.    I  call  to  your 
■dBi,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  many  centuries  siiHJe  Gallileo 
and  Copernicus  were  condemned,  because  they  ft*d  departed 
iwm  "  the  form  of  sound  words,"  via.  for  ^caching  what  they 
ha  discovered  in  natural  philosophy,  that  the  sun  stood  still, 
Ml  the  earth  revolved. 
In  sabscribing  to  the  confession  of  fidth,  my  views  were,  I 
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putt,  Dot  disMmilar  to  the  vie ws  of  those  who  compiled  it  I  riew- 
•d  it  as  a  noble  syfitem  of  doctrine,  but  as  the  work  of  fallible  hhn^ 
and,  df  course,  by  no  means  infallible  or  perfect,  or  to  be  regarded 
US  divine  law.  I  had  never  any  idea  of  substituting  it  fbr  flw 
word  of  God,  or  laying  it  by  the  side  of  the  sacred  oracles,  tB 
of  paramount  authority,  at  which  all  inquiry  was  to  stop,  mud 
disputation  cease.  I  found  myself  perfectly  supported  in  tblfte 
impressions  of  that  book,  by  the  preface  to  the  first  editiqil,  if 
I  mistake  not,  in  which  this  is  frankly,  and  in  the  most  ingeni^ 
ous  manner,  declared.  It  was  never  in  the  dreams  of  its.mi- 
thors  to  set  it  up  as  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  conscience ;  or  tlMift 
any  deviation  from  any  points  therein  contained  were  to  be 
stigmatized  as  deviations  trovpL  the  eternal  standard  of  truth^'Or 
subject  those  who  deviated  to  censure  and  excommunicatioi^ 

I  confess  I  have  been  of  late  frequently  shocked  and  disguafeed 
by  perceiving,  oi|  certain  occasions,  all  reference  to  any  higher 
authority  dropped,  and  solemti  aeference  made  to  that,  as- tf 
clothed  with  supreme  authority,  and  in^posing  irrefragable  obli- 
gation— as  ''  to  the  law  and  to  thje  testimony."  I  say,  I  faarre 
been  shocked  as  often  as  I  have  seen  any  propensity  to  such  a 
course;  since  the  doctrine  of  human  infallibility  has  been  suf- 
ficiently abused,  and,  I  shoul4  imagine,  sufficiently  exposed  and 
derided. 

You,  gentlemen,  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the  imposaibility 
and  absurdity  of  setting  up  any  human  standard,  by  which  im- 
mense numbers  of  people,  learned  or  unlearned,  shall  square 
down  their  iaith  to  every  sentence  and  sentiment  of  it,  erem  to 
every  jot  and  tittie.  And  could  such  a  point  be  achieved,  which 
yet  never  was,  since  men  were  on  the  earth,  and  which,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind,  is  impossible,  itvould  be 
desirable  upoii  no  other  supposition  than  that  of  the  abscrfote 
perfect^n  of  the'-standard.  But  where  the  system,  dignified  by 
the  name  tif  standard,  is  confessedly  the  work  of  fallible  men, 
and,  of  course,  may  fail  of  rectitude  in  varioqs  respects,  it  wfiiM 
be  as  useless  as  impracticable,  as  absurd  as  impossible,  to  pro- 
cure an  absolute  unqualified  assent  to  all  its  parts  and  particles 
from  every  member  of  the  church. 

And  what  would  be  the  consequence,  if  certain  individoalf 
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.afconld  come  te  a  firm  and  eonsdentious  conviction,  tliat  certiun 

4|Murt8  of  it  were  wrong,  but  were  still  willing,  neverthelesBi  to 

.Mtidb  by  it  as  their  confession  of  faith  ?  And  such  cases  will  of- 

,ten  happen.    The  history  of  all  churches  will  answer  this  ques- 

liOD.    Let  the  history  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  English,  Scottishi 

,4MP^  Geneican  churches  answer.    These  i^nhappy  men  must  be 

^persecuted  for  conscience  sake,  and  their  names  cast  out  as  evil. 

iTluis  did  Calvin  himself:  and  while,  as  yet,  the  unhallowed 

..Ihiu^lers  of  Rome  had  not  done  murmurring  round  his  head,  he 

M  drawing  the  cord  of  spiritual  tyranny  round  the  people  of 

fleoeya,  and  violently  squaring  down  every  man's  conscience 

■io  his  own  views.    But  the  objector  will  say,  Ah,  Calvin  wa» 

.f^t,  and,  therefore,  might  resort  to  such  measures.  Tes — ^y es — 

Gidvin  was  right,  and  his  object  was  to  force  every  one  to  be 

lyj^t  also,  or  he  would  serve  them  as  he  did  Servetus. 

..  A  reference  to  the  authority  and  practice  of  the  church  of 

ftsptland,  so  highly  sanctified,  in  the  view  of.  some  persons, 

g^rea  no  relief  to  my  fears,  and  reflects  no  happy  light  on  our 

.fiitiife  destinies.    Rather  may  heaven  deliver  us  from  following 

:  i^  the  rocky  paths  that  church  has  trod :  and  I  will  only  say, 

|li»  is  most  eulogized  by  those  who  know  the  least  about  her^ 

and,  on  no  account,  is  a  model  for  us  to  follow.    It  is  true,  that 

neidier  a  pope  nor  a  monarch  has  been  her  head,  but  that  has 

not  always  prevented  her  from  being  a  hydra,  and  a  haughty 

ittvader  of  the  rights  of  conscience.    She  has  felt  the  influence 

(!}{  an  aristocracy  as  dark  and  foggy,  as  bleak  and  barren,  as  her 

Ti^^d  mountains  and  leafless  hills. 

...  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

•They  can  boast  of  great  and  illustrious  men,  whose  names  will 

be  among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  literature,  and  whose  use- 

Ailness  and  fiemae,  as  ministers  of  Christ,  have  rarely,  been  sur* 

•  parsed  in  modern  CSurope.    Nor  do  I  deny  the  merits  of  their 

.doctrine  or  discipline,  as  comprehending  a  noble  body  of  theo- 

.:{9ticai  and  practical  wisdom.    May  we  be  able  to  copy  their 

iscellencies,  and  shun  their  defects. 

,  It  would  be  presumption  in  me,  gentlemen,  to  undertake  to 
suggest  a  course  of  conduct  to  you  in  the  present  juncture  of 
flfiaira ;.  jwd  useless  to  attempt  to  conjecture  what  course  yon 
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will  pursue.  That  a  new  comet  has  appeared  on  our  hortooi^ 
whose  motions  are  rapid,  and  aspects  malign,  I  thing  you  wtt 
not  deny;  since  every  eye  can  see  it  without  a  telescope.  It 
matters  not  whether  you  say  you  are  Hopkiosians  ernot;  yoii 
may,  indeed,  say,  that  you  are  not;  for,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
aaid,  I  have  seen  but  few  persons,  in  my  day,  who  chose  to  adofii 
that  title.  The  strain  of  doctrine  in  which  I  myself  belieTe  1 
know,  perfectly  well,  neither  was  derived  directly  or  indireeti|f 
from  Hopkins,  and  it  is  very  probable  you  can  safely  say  aa 
much*  Our  licentiates  are  accused  of  heresy,  and  driven  frooi 
places  where  there  had  been  flattering  prospects  of  speed|y 
and  agreeable  settlements,  under  cruel  and  unjust  imputation§i; 
and  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  has  raised  the  cry  of  herei^^ 
against  the  whole  strain  of  doctrine. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to^abridge  the  right  of  indiiridaal% 
or  of  public  bodies,  of  promoting  the  echeme  of  doctrine  tb^- 
approve  of;  or  of  opposing,  byjast  argumentation,  what  tiiey 
dislike.  And  I  know  too  well  your  liberality  of  sentiment,  aai 
magnanimity  of  soul,  not  to  be  sensible  that  you  take  eqmii 
pleasure  in  receiving  and  giving  charitable  and  Christian  in* 
dulgence.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  this  mutual  forbearance  wlnek 
iufinitely  transcends  the  gratification  of  the  stern  bigot  while  he 
binds  the  conscieoce,  the  lord  of  our  actions — ^and  fetters  the 
toogue,  the  glory  of  our  frame. 

But  as  I  little  expected  to  hear  the  heaviest  and  last  censure 
of  the  church  hurled  at  the  sentiments  which,  from  'my  soul,  I 
believe  to  be  the  eternal  truth  of  God,  so,  neither  do  I  believ* 
that  you,  genUemen,  can  hear  the  awful  reverberation  of  these 
thunders,  though  rolling  at  a  distance,  without  inward  horror, 
and  astonishment.  I  presume  you  will  not  dissent  from  me  in 
the  opinion,  that  it  is  a  time  of  darkness  and  mourning.  The 
language  of  prophecy  represents  the  fall  of  states,  natioiiB»^ 
and  churches,  by  the  darkening  of  the  luminaries  of  heaven.  I 
do  not  say  that  this  church  has  fallen,  but  I  say  that  a  third  {lait 
of  the  stars  of  heaven  are  eclipsed ;  and  if  this  spirit  of  intole* 
ranee  and  persecution  shall  previul,  and  maintain  her  ground  in 
this  church,  her  fall  is  near. 

I  have  neither  said,  nor  conceded  by  implication^  that  the 
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fifiiii  ot  doctrine  eommonly  styled  Hopldnsian  dSfferii  in  mf 
mtAimtl  point,  from  our  eonfeesion  of  futh;  although  the 
Sjnod  of  Philadelphia  ezpreBB  an  ardent  hope,  that  ^  the  time 
mmj  noTer  come  when  those  doctrines^  and  our  cot^mon  ff 
JitUh  <^M^  ^  considered  as  one  and  -the  same  thing;"  but  I 
do  say,  and  I  do  feel  an  irresistible  conviction  of  its  troth,  that 
to  expect  a  perfect  coinciden<ie  of  opinion  in  eveiy  article  and 
idea  of  this,  or  jtmy  other  confession  of  foith  or  creed,  of  equal 
esftest  and  particularity,  from  any  considerable  number  of  peo-^ 
fto,  is  lo  expect  an  impossibility.  Such  expectations,  if  serious, 
eaii  be  the  offspring  of  nothing  but  ignorance  or  prejudice.  To 
lefoiie  BDch  a  coincidence,  as  a  term  of  admittance  or  contlnu- 
aaee  in  the  church,  would  be  madness,  and  would  not  fail  ot 
consequences  the  most  deleterious  to  the  whole  body.  Umtiito 
^Ihat  kind  are  not  to  be  expected,  unless  the  days  shall  re« 
tarn  when  men  are  willing  to  sell  their  consciences  to  the  mother 
of  Jiarlots,  for  the  privilege  of  drinking  the  cup  of  her  abomina- 
tions ;  or,  unless  the  morning  shall  break  forth  when  creeds, 
caafessioiks  of  faith,  formularies,  and  liturgies,  some  more  and 
seone  less  excellent,  but  all  Imperfect,  shall  vanish  before  the 
son  of  righteousness,  in  the  glory  of  the  latter  day. 

Aa  overt  act  of  impolicy,  in  one  of  the  hi^est  judicatories 
of  the  church,  whatever  might  be  its  nature  and  tendency,  can- 
not be  viewed  but  with  concern  by  every  benevolent  mind, 
however  disinterested  or  remote.  But  to  such  as  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  cburcl) ;  to  such  as  desire  ne- 
ttling more  sincerely  than  its  purity  and  prosperity,  its  peace 
and  edification,  it  must  cause  emotions  of  deep  regret  and 
solicitude.  >  But  when  the  nature  of  the  measure  is  such  that 
Its  impolicy  is  forgotten  in  its  injustice  and  cruelty ;  when  we 
turn  from  the  generous  sensibility  of  the  disinterested  spectator ; 
from  the  painful  sensations  of  those  whose  chief  enjoyment* 
arises  from  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church,  what  esti- 
mate are  we  to  form  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  the  vic- 
tims of  this  measure,  and  in  a  moment  to  be  prostrated  by  this 
rigorous  sentence  ?  We  will  suppose  him  a  young  man  just  en- 
gi^ed  in  the  sacred  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  engaged  with 
idtliis  heart,  and  all  his  talents,  to  promote  the  truth,  according 
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tb  His  best  views,  and  to  preach  the  gospel  as  the  instranletft 
of  tunuDg  souls  to  righteousness.  But  suddenly  he  is  acensed 
of  preaching  heresy,  and  the  accusation  brought  home,  and  hit 
condenayation  rendered  irretrievable  by  the  majestic  voice  of 
an  entire. Synod.  To  these  circumstances  add  the  rage  anSi 
triumph  of  his  enemies;  the  disappointment^  sorrow,  and  an- 
guish of  his  friends  ,*  the  interest  that  will  be  awakened  in  his 
favour,  by  those  that  can  feel  pity  and  commis^ation ;  the  ar- 
rows of  malignity,  that  will  pursue  him  as  a  heretic,  apostate, 
hypocrite,  and  deceiver.  What  are  we  to  think  of  such  a  sitoar 
tibn  ? 

Or  we  will  suppose  him  among  the  venerable^ Fathers  whose 
whitened  locks  and  bending  form  show  that  his  labours  are^ 
nearly  past;  and  that  he  is  about  to  appear  before  the  Chief 
Shepherd.  He  is  condemned  as  an  heretic,  and  mustabjure  the 
doctrines  he  has  preached  for  many  years,  and  of  the  correct- 
ness of  which  he  has  not  a  remaining  doubt,  or  must  go  to  his 
grave,  not  from  the  portals  of  the  church  on  earth,  in  which  he 
has  long  and  successfully  laboured ;  but  as  an  outcast,  avagrant^ 
a  leprous  amputated  member,  too  corrupt  to  be  preserved  or 
healed,  must  drop  into  a  solitary  grave,  to  rest  in  disgraceful 
oblivion,  or  to  live  in  the  execrations  and  calumnies  of  remem- 
brance. 

And  when  I  consider  what  numbers  in  the  visible  commu- 
nion of  tl)ts  church  are  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  imbued 
in  this  strain  of  doctrine,. thus  rashly  condemned ;  when  I  reflect 
on  the  spirit  of  toleration  and  Christian  liberty  so  gloriously  risen 
on  the  present  age,  like  a  phcenix  from  the  ashes  of  former  times, 
but  now  abused  and  insulted  before  the  sun ;  when  I  consider 
the  immense  and  venerable  body  of  clergy  to  the  north  and  east  ' 
deeply  implicated  in  this  act,  and  condemned  by  this  sentence;  " 
when  I  know  that  these  have  been  the  doctrines  of  revivals, 
sanctioned  by.  the  spirit  of  God  in  the  conversion  of  thousands 
of  souls,  I  shudder  in  view  of  this  act — I  tremble  for  its  conse- 
quences— I  fear  for  its  perpetrators. 

Gentlemen,  you  surely  will  not  dififer  with  me  when  I  assert, 
that  if  God  has  ever  made  bare  his  arm  for  the  salvation  of  sonls^  -' 
through  the  instrumentality  of  truth,  it  has  been  under  the  preach- 
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iog  of  these  doctrines.  If,  since  our  forefathers  first  toadied 
these  western  shores,  a  blessing  has  descended  firom  the  Re* 
deemer's  throne  to  his  church  in  this  new  world,  it  has,  hem 
mder  the  ministration  of  thesje  truths.  I  leave  it,  therefore^  iot 
ail  mankind  to  judge,  how  far  the  condemnation  of  these  doc« 
li^es  may  be  considered  as  '*  fitting  against  God." 

If  an  act  so  contrary  to  the  liberal  and  charitable  dictates  of 
lefigious  teleratiSn,  which  has  broke  forth  v^  splendour  on 
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the  present  age,  and  with  so  much  honour  and  felicitjr  to  the 
ehurch  of  Christ,  shall  incur  the  just  contempt  and  reproachea 
of  men^  hdw  much  more  dreadful  will  be  His  displeasure,  be- 
fore whom  all  nations  are  as  nothing,  when  (^ose  who  aspire  to 
the  blessings  of  bis  covenant  dare  to  affix  the  seal  of  their  im« 
piom  curse  on  those  doctrines  on  which  he  has  fixed  the  seal 
of  his  high  and  unchangeable  approbation. 

Merciful  Ood !  in  the  day  of  thy  visitations,  O  remember  not 
oor  iniquities  against  us,  for  thou  knowest  we  are  but  duM 

To  put  Uie  best  face  on  things  they  will  bear,  and  the  most 
favotlrable  construction  that  apathy  itself  can  propose,  or  the 
most  calm,  unsullied,  and  charitable  mind  can  think  possible, 
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let  us  suppose  that  none  of  the  violent  consequences  anticipat- 
•d  mil  follow  these  gloomy  indications  of  intolerance  and  per- 
•ecotion ;  let  us  suppose  that  this  act  of  the  Philadelphia  Sy nod, 
and  these  collateral  measures,  to  keep  a  certain  strain  of  preach- 
ingi  and  certain  men,  out  of  the  great  capitals,  Philadelphia  and 
New-Tork,  are  merely  designed  as  present  and  local  remedies ; 
lei  it  be  supposed  that  men  of  standing  and  established  views, 
flioagh  holding  this  straita  of  doctrine,  will  never  be  molested, 
er  an  atteippt  made  to  drive  them  from  their  stations — what 
Aen?  Is  jthis  a  complete  salvo  for  all  that  appears ; — a  sopori- 
fi/e  on  which  the  friend  of  evangelical  truth  can  slumber  on  in 
aecnritjr  ?  What  will  be  the  amount  of  this  ?  And  whither 
doea  thb  index  of  hope  point,  as  the  end  of  all  troubles  1  It 
points,  gentlemen,  to  this :  that  henceforth  no  minister  or  licen- 
tiate is  to  gain  admittance  into  any  Presbyterian  vacancy  unless  - 
be  can  be  chopped  down  perfectly  into  the  ikree-square  shape  jf 
BoV  ia  any  one  to  remain  there,  unless  stretched  or  clipped  to 
tlie  dne  length  of  the  iron  bedstead;  especially  if  in,  or  neai;, 

11  ^ 
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any  ptac^  of  (KitinotioD.  Perhaps,  indeed,  'some  f!^W|  in  ttrv 
bosom  of  solitiidesi^or  defiles  of  monntaiosy  will  not  fre  fiumied 
and  honted  out  bf  Dl  Buckram's  letters  missive; — ^perh^Mi 
tome,  liere  and  tbere  one»  seated  in  alpine  deelivities  and  ftil- 
Besses— housed  bjr  glaeiers,  and  surroiinded  by  grottoes— cm- 
died  by  tempests,  and  serenaded  by  eataracts-<-curbunedl^  Om 
wildemefls,  and  jfraternized  with  wild  buffaloes,  uyy  be  let  alMe 
awhile;  but  I  aiier,  however  venerable  and  mil  established— 
Imwever  pioas,  and  however  able,  if  placed  In  a  conspicnoiis 
•tation^f  the  eyes  of  Argus  can  discover  a  crevice  in  his  wiM, 
or  the  h|inds  of  Briareus  can  enter  the  baiv-if  the  Clye(6pe 
can  forge  a  bar  long  enough,  or  the  Titans  can  sway  it  doWB| 
they  will  piy  him  up,  and  work  him  out  at  last. 

In  tile  mean  time,  the  friends  of  truth,  scouted  and  dblreaaed, 
scattered  and  discouraged,  will  disappear,  or,  perhaps,  some 
will  be  won  over  by  smiles,  titles,  or  promotion.  Ministers  and 
licentiates  from  the  New-England  states  will  perceive  evcty 
avemie  of  the  Presbyterian  church  shut  against  them  as  heire- 
ties,  and  will  turn  their  eyes  towards  other  fields,  where  fiie 
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ground  is  not  pre-occupied  by  opposition.  And  fields  of  vast 
extent  are  indeed  before  them.  As  for  our  theological  seotiBa- 
ry,it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  will  imbue,  if  possible, 
every  candidate  whom  they  shall  instruct  and  send  forth,  in  a 
deep  abhorrence  of  the ''  Hopkinsian  heresy ;"  and  every  one  will 
go  forth  under  a  full  impression  that  he  must  beat  down  the  odi- 
ous doctrine  of  disinterested  benevolence,  and  erect  selfishness 
on  its  ruin. 

For*precisely  the  same  reasoo  that  this  narrow  and  illiberal 
scheme  of  doctrine  is  vindicated,  as  making  a  part  of  what  is 
called  our  standard,  every  sentiment  differing  from  this  scheme, 
be  it  more  or  less  important,  will  be  condemned,  and,  with 
imposing  confidence,  censured  as  repugnant  to  our  confesaioB 
of  faith.  The  advocates  of  error  will  not  be  slow  to  arm  them- 
selves with  ecclesiastical  censures;  and  spiritual  thundera  will 
be  hurled,  without  discrimination,  at  "  the  Hopkinsian  heresy ," 
and  all  who  embrace  it. 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  say  that  the  Synod  of  Philadel- 
phia is  the  only  ecclesiastical  body  which  has  ah*eady  aeted 
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^Bpon  Ibis  plan: — ^wonld  tb^  my  feari  were  of  that  ideal  clais 
which  relate  to  evils  merely  possible  or  probable.  Bat  has  not 
,  ,tbi8  humiliating  scene  been  acted  over  ihuch  nearer  home.f  And 
luive  you  not  seen,  Gentlemen,  a  Presbytery  very  recently  re- 
cuse to  put  the  call  of  a  highly  respectable  congregation  into 
,tbe  bands  of  a  young  clergyman  of  exemplary  piety  and  hand- 
some  talents ;  at  the  remonstrance  of  a  very  small  minority  of 
that  congregation,  comprising  not  more  than  one  fifth  of  the 
jpteople,  or  of  the  property  of  the  congregation,  when  it  was  weO 
Jmown  that  their  only  objection  to  him  lyas  that  he  was  a  Hop- 
Jbinsian? 

It  is  true  this  very  considerable  minority,  legisfictionef  wera 
instructed  not  to  expose  the  nature  of  their  objection  against 

Mr.  G before  the  Presbytery,  i.  e,  injhro  eccfesiiB;  but  it 

b  equally  true,  that  every  member  of  that  Presbytery,  Ind  m 
jfbro  canscienlicey  knew  perfectly  well  it  was  because  be  was  a 
Hopf  as,  in  their  dignified  style,  they  called  him.  Moreover, 
J^^Jictionej  this  Presbytery  were  not  to  know  the  grounds  of 
the  objection  of  this  one-fifth  minority  to  Mr.  G— — •  It  was 
qoite  enough  for  them  that  one-fifth  objected  against  him,«while 
Ae  ui^nt  and  importunate  request  of  four-fifths  was  rejected; 
and  Mr.  G— —  himself  was  rejected^  '<  ^e  delicto^  mit  cri- 
mne^  sine  ma/t  sensuJ* 

This  congregation  appealed  to  the  Synod  of  New-York  and 
New-Jersey  for  relief  from  this  opprebsive  act;  and  to  the 
honour  of  that  body  be  it  spoken,  the  Synod  reversed  the  de- 
cietoo  of  that  Presbytery,  and  restored  to  the  congr^gation  their 

'right  of  calliDg  Mr.  G to  be  their  minister.    But  did  it  end 

bere  ?  Are  the  congregation  and  church  now  allowed  to  sit  down 
/In  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  dearest  and  most  sacred  ri^ts  ? 
'What  do  we  next  see?  A  large  body  of  the  Synod,  headed  by 
the  very  man  whom  the  General  Assembly  has  set  at  the  head 
of  the  Theological  Seminary,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  man 
"  who  has  endeavoured  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  friend  to  repub- 
lican principles  and  the  rights  of  mankind,  rose  and  entered 
their  solemn  protest  against  this  decision  of  the  Synod,  and  en- 
eouraged  the  Presbytery  to  appeal  to  the  General  Assembly, 
fvhich  they  accordin^y  i&d.    This  protest  and  appeal  to  the 
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fleneral  AsBemUy,  whatever  pretences  may  be  Bet  up«  mmtt  bm 
grounded  oo  two  grand  principles: 

1.  It  is  of  no  importance  for  a  Presbytery  to  know  wbat  tbe- 
nature  of  the  objection  of  a  minority  may  be  against  a  ministeFw  - 
If  the^  object  merely,  it  is  enough.  And  as  I  said  above,  it  inll 
often  happen,  legis  fidiane,  that  they  must  not  know,  i.  e.  pre* 
tend  to  know,  what  it  is.  This  principle  was  expressly  set  up^ 
before  the  Synod,  by  the  learned  leader  of  the  protest.  He  said^ 
that  a  Presbytery  was  under  no  obligation  to  **  pump  and  aift 
out  the  objectioqs  of  a  minority"  to  a  minister.  Would  it  Bot 
have  been  more  appropriate  to  the  case,  had  he  said,  They  had 
better  draw  the  curtain  close,  an^  keep  every  thing  snug,  tlMUt^ 
to  talk  about  pumping  and  sifHng.  The  Presbytery  was  ftf. 
frooyi  disposition  to  pump  and  sift;  it  was  more  their  objeel 
to  conc^l  and  hide. 

2.  The* other  principle,  on  which  this  protest  and  appeal  ar*- 
grounded  is,  that  a  majority  of  voiceE#even  of  &ye  to  one,  oii^rt;> 
not  to  be  the  governing  principle  with  a  Presbytery ;  that  thou^ 
four-fifths  of  a  church  and  congregation,  holding  also  four*filtta 
of  th'e  property,  desire  leave  to  call  a  minister,  and  although  the 
nature  of  the  objection  of  the  other  fifth  is  wholly  unknowa, 
yet,  in  such  a  case,  the  Presbytery  have  a  right  to  resist  th# 
call.  These  ar^  the  principles  of  the  champions  of  liberty.  An^ 
had  there  been  three  instead  of  two,  I  should  have  compared 
them  tq  the  three  frogs  which  came  out  of  the  mouth  oT  the 
dragon,  beast,  and  false  prophet :  for  they  were  doubtless  aa 
unMean.  I  appeal  to  the  unbiassed  sense  and  discernment  nf 
the  public,  and  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  whether  It  be 
reasonable  or  decorous  that  a  minority  should  object  to  a  meil^ 
and  not  tell  the  world,  and  the  court  before  whom  that  objection 
is  brr)ught.  what  that  objection  is.  And  as  to  the  erand-quee- 
tion,  whether  a  majority  have  a  right  to  govern,  tp  say  nothing 
of  other  Rations,  or  of  man's  inalienable  rights,  it  is  the  great 
law  of  this  nation.  1  may  say,  both  in  church  and  state.  Aof^ 
principle  or  rule  set  up  to  abolish  this  li^w,  will  not  fail  to  create 
a  most  odious  tyranny.  But  wheq  a  majority  mounts  Dp  to 
four  or  five  to  oae,  both  in  numbers  and  property;  when  the 
resistance  of  the  minority  is  so  feeble  as  not  even  to  allege  aii|r 
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aeeaiatioD,  or  to  table  any  objection  of  an  explidt  foiin»  flit 
Presbytery  that  shall  crush  and  silence  that  majority,  and  listen 
to^voeh  a  minority,  usurp  a  power  with  which  no  man,  or  bo4f 
of  men,  on  earth  are  clothed  by  the  word  of  God. 
^  ■  MoreoTer,  I  appeal  to  the  same  august  tribunal,  that  the  form 
of  opposition  employed  by  the  minority  against  Mr.  G     ■■  i 
liay,  the  very  nature  of  that  opposition,  rather  speaks  Mr. 
O    ■   *8  eulogium.    Had  they  had  any  objectiop  to  him  as  a 
{Headier,  or  a^  a  man ;  had  they  thought  lightly  of  his  talent8» 
er  doubted  his  character ;  in  short,  had  there  been  any  con- 
alderable  objection  against  him,  which  could,  with  propriety  or 
^teMAMiy)  with  justness  or  safety,  have  been  mentioned  and 
larked  agfunst  him,  the  minority  would  have  felt  no  delicacy  in 
dadaring  it.    For,  indeed,  there  is  no  delicacy  in  a  transaction 
<rf  that  solemn  and  important  nature.    When  I  am  to  choose  a 
Brinister,  a  pastor,  a  teacher,  under  whose  instructions  I  am  to 
dl  down  for  life — if  I  know  of  any  just  reason  for  withholdmg 
AiMiD-him  my  suffrage,  I  shall  certainly  make  it  known  to  him, 
and  to  others ;  and,  above  all,  tp  that  judicatory  who  are  to  be 
iaffdenced  by  it.    And  if  I  have  any  just  conceptions  of  the 
diistates  of  common  sensey  when  a  Presbytery  perceive  that  a 
mstj  great  majority  are  desirous  to  give  a  minister  a  call,  and 
aimall  minority  come  forward  and  object  to  the  measure,  but 
refiiBe  to  make  known  the  nature  of  their  objection,  that  it  can- 
Mt  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  notice  by  any  judicatory.    It 
lalast  be  presumed  that  they  are  ashamed  of  their  own  objection, 
alkd  by  that  consideration  alone  are  prevented  from  declaring 
xtk^    And  I  suspect  this  was  not  far  from  being  the  case  in  the 

afUr  of  Mr.  G 

■■- 1  should  not,  Gentlemen,  have  been  thus  particular  in  this  de- 
tid,  but  I  perceive  in  it  an  organized  form  of  opposition  to 
thai  strain  of  doctrine  which  I  believe  to  be  the  truth,  and 
mgainat  those  men  who  dare  to  preach  that  doctrine.    It  is 

paifectly  well  known  that  the  objection  to  Mr.  G was 

Ironi  no  other  cause ;  for  no  other  reason  did  the  minority  re- 
Ibae  to  state  the  nature  of  the  objection;  and,  I  add,  for  no 
other  reason  did  the  Presbytery  refuse  to  pass  the  call  to  Mr. 
Let  me  reverse  the  tabtei  and  I  shall  throw  c«yiKn»* 
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tion  into  the  iiace  of  all  partieB,  tiiat  what  I  say  is  true.  LatiJi 
for  a  moment,  be  supposed  that  tiiat  minority  had  been  Ho|iIdpi> 
slansi  and  objected  to  Mr.  0——,  do  yon  not  think  their  ofcjtt 
tions  would  hare  been  **  pumped  and  sifted"  out  I  Do  you  Jber 
lieve,  gentlemen,  that  that  Presbytery  would  then  have  retiaM 
the  caU  1  Nobody  can  believe  it.  Do  you  beliere  that,  in  that 
case,  you  would  have  heard  the  solemn  protest,  with  aneh  Um' 
der  girdings  of  conscience,  agunst  the  reversing  act  of  Ihf 
Synod,  and  the  solemn  appeal  which  is  to  carry  the  whole  hv* 
siness  up  to  the  General  Assembly  1  I  say,  had  the  minority 
Hopkinsians,  and  the  Presbytery,  at  their  remonstrance, 
ed  the  call  of  such  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Synod-<r^ 
versed  the  decree  of  the  Presbytery,  do  you  believe  you  ooi^ 
have  heard  the  same  voices  lifted  in  a  protest,  vindicated  Jqr 
such  astonisbiDg  principles?  Would  you,  in  that  case,  k0f^ 
beard  it  uoblusbingly  urged,  that  a  minority  may  object,  nnKfa- 
out  reason,  yet  prevailingly,  against  a  minister,  while  a  maJQiil|r 
of  five  to  one  shall  be  crushed  in  their'  application  to  a  PreAy^ 
tery  for  a  call  ? 

No,  gei^tlemen,  if  this  minority  had  been  Hopkinsiana,  .(his 
wboie  train  of  events  would  have  been  reversed.  We  ^KNild 
not  have  heard  a  pretty  face,  with  many  kind  simpers,  deplore 
the  fate  of  that  congregation,  yet,  with  solemn  pomposity,  de- 
clare, that  the  minority  must  be  supported,  and  the  majority  of 
five  to  one  crushed. and  silenced  before  them  ; — and  why  ?  Be^ 
cause  that  is  the  proper,  just,  and  rational  course  of  the  thing. 
Let  me  not  shrink  from  the  truth,  which  is  eternal  and  impe* 
rfshable:  it  was  because  they  wished  to  call  a  man  deeneda 
Hopkinsian. 

In  this  shape  it  must  go  before  the  General  Assembly,^  the 
supreme  Presbyterial  court  of  this  country.  And  in  theaiglit  of 
God  and  men,  it  will  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  tfW  of 
the  grand  question,  whether  a  church  and  congregation  ahdH 
have  a  right  to  settle  a  Hopkinsian  minister.  For,  with  men  ef 
thought  and  discernment,  the  shades  of  difference  between  a 
majority,  five  to  one,  and  a  unanimous  call,  are  trifling  asiiMif 
relate  to  the  urgency  and  just  claims  of  that  call.  The  n|^ 
of  a  b^re  majority  to  call  and  settle  a  nodnister,  even  when  an 
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ilmoflt  equal  minority  are  resolute  in  dieir  oppoeitioB,  and 
firinted  and  definite  in.  their  objections,  hare  rarely  been  quetf* 
•Mied ;  but  when  the  disparity  stands  §iYe  to  one,  both  in  nunh 
iMra  and  property,  it  forms  a  case  which  comes,  probably,  near 
1»  a  leTei  with  the  ordinary  condition  of  calls — which  rarely  are 
<«HHDimous* 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  nature  of  the  objection  to  Mr. 

O i  though  understood,  was  kept  out  of  sight  before  the 

'freiby tery.  I  will  here  say  nothing,  how  far  that  rule  of  ciyil 
Mttrls,  which  admits  nothing  to  come  before  tfie  higher  court  of 
appeal  but  what  was  agitated,  both  as  to  matter  and  form,  in  the 
eoort  below,  is  proper  to  be  regarded  as  a  rule  in  the  church  of 
iHirist,  fliough  I  will  not  disguise  my  fears  that  our  ecclesiasticid 
"  |Mficatories  are  traTelling  with  hasty  and  dangerous  strides  tp- 
'%ards  the  tedious  and  bewildering  forms,  the  tech^pcal  language, 
nd  the  artful  sophistry  of  civil  courts,  and  I  suspect  that  mapy 
itf  our  parliamentary,  legal,  and  courtly  phrases  would  strike  the 
ear  of  a  primitive  Christian,  or  an  apostle,  with  surprise.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  nature  of  the  objection  to  Mr.  G , 

not  appearing  in  Presbytery,  or  Synod,  will  not  appear  in  the  6e- 

"  aeral  Assembly.    Yet,  as  in  both  Presbytery  and  Synod  it  was 

>  epell  understood,  so  I  trust  it  will  be  in  the  General  Assembly ; 

like  an  invisible  genius,  it  was  the  moving-sprhig  of  action  in 

-  Ihe  Presbytery  and  Synod,  whether  the  ball  thrown  in  was 

r<  marked,  with  A.  or  C. ;  and,  of  course,  as  every  thing  goes  from 

<%tbe  lower  to  the  higher  court,  that  must  go  with  the  rest,  in 

.    Maiuquo, 

' '.    But,  Gentlemen,  where  is  Mr.  G— -—  during  this  tedious  pe^ 

*  riod  of  "  the  law's  delay  V*    What  is  the  condition  of  that  pa- 

.  rish  and  congregation  ?    However  trifling  their  division  at  first, 

'".  are  the  aspects  of  things,  which,  at  every  change,  become  more 

^.  end  more  threatening,  calculated  to  compose  their  diiTerences, 

I-  fiid  to  soothe  their  contentions  ?     Exposed  to  the  rod,  first  of  a 

-:  if' presbytery,  then  of  an  extensive  and  venerated  Synod,  and  now, 

*  .last  of  all,  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  body  extended  through 

31    :fte  continent,  Mr.  G must  possess  uncommon  fortitude  if 

v..  he  be  not  depressed,  and,  perhaps,  discouraged.  fLe  well  knows 
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the  eause  why  this  storm,  which  mast  finally  agitate  the  whole 
American  ehurch,  in  relation  to  his  own  case,  has  been  set  in 
operation  against  him  He  knows,  if  jastice  had  been  done  lum 
at  first,  that  the  persons  opposed  to  him  would  have  been  re* 
quired  to  explain  their  objections,  and,  of  course,  that  the  Free- 
byteiy  would  scarcely  have  dared  to  resist  his  call,  or  if  thej 
hfil,  it  would  have  been  done  above  board,  and  under  no  am- 
tHguous  or  fictitious  colourings. 

Gentlemen,  what  influence  will  these  proceedings  have  on  Gut 

m 

minds  of  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry,  in  all  parte  of 
this  country  ?  Are  we  to  believe  they  are  wholly  free  from.att 
selfish  feelings,  from  all  liability  to  be  warped  by  views  of  po- 
pularity, by  prospects  of  speedy  and  advantageous  settlements? 
Is  every  one  of  them  a  Luther,  a  Knox,  an  Edwards — ready  ti^ 
bee  all  oppoution,  and  brave  all  dangers  for  the  cause  of  trutikv 
Are  they  all  in  a  situation  to  come  to  an  unbiassed  knowledge  of 
the  truth  ?  These  are  serious  considerations,  and,  I  presume^ 
will  have  their  due  impression  on  your  minds. 

That  truth  has  made  progress  in  this  country  is  as  evident  at 
it  is  that  Gk>d  has  poured  out  his  spirit  on  his  churches — is  aa 
evident  as  it  is  that  religious  freedom  and  toleration  have  here 
first  showered  their  blessings  on  niankind.  The  same  spirit  is 
opposed  to  both,  and  is  equally  free  and  bold  to  declare  the  . 
latter  profane  licentiousness,  and  the  former,  error  and  delusion^ 
and  a  departure  from ''the  form  of  sound  words."  The  sun 
from  a  cloudless  meridian  is  not  more  visible  than  that  a  pow*  .■ 
erful  diversion  is  making  in  opposition  to  both,  and  is  beginning 
to  arm  itself,  not  with  evidence,  argument,  or  moral  suasion — 
not  by  addressing  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  men, 
but  with  the  varied  forms  of  personal  influence,  extensive  in-  . 
tei^ests,  and  ecclesiastical  censures — with  pecuniary  funds,  es- 
tablishments, and  institutions.  And  this  incessant  harping  on 
the  reformer^,  and  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  this  leaning 
towards  the  ^established  churches  in  Europe,  which  are  no  mo- 
dels for  us,  is  but  bringing  round  a  sweep  of  influence,  and  set* 
ting  up,  as  a  mark,  a  kind  of  '*  unity  of  the  faith^'  which  is'for- 
ever  tp  exterminate  all  freedom  of  opinion  and  inquiry,  and 
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•ventoaUy  tJl  Wheatty  of  cdnscienee.  -  And  it  iremindi  me  of  an 
aiie<:idote  I  lately  read  id  the  life  of  Pixarro.  He  had  beea, 
on  a  certain  occasioB',  treated  with  great  hospitality  by  a  tribe 
of  Indians;  and  when,  some  time  after,  he  was  at  war  with  that 
tjrihe,  and  had  besieged  their  last  fortress,  his  generous  feelion 
wraoght  so.upon  him,  on  recollecting  their  former  kindnm, 
that  he  determined  to  spare  the  place,  and  forbade  his  soldieni 
plundering  it.  .  His  little  army  was  generally  pleased  with  the 
proposition,  especially  the  young  Castilian  warriors,  whoimme- 
tfately  rdsolved  not  to  put  the  people  to  the  sword,  nor  seise 
their  effects.  But  a  stem  inquisitorial  priest,  says  the  writer, 
knit  his  eyebrows  on  Piaarro,  and  replied,  **  What !  are  yon  then 
^filling  to  let  these  abominable  idolaters  escape  with  their  ef- 
Cpfliks,  and  not  bow  their  necks  to  the  y^i;e  of  the  fiuth  1  No  I 
%y  shail  be  converted^  or  they  shall  die !"  Pizarro,  fearing  to 
exasperate  this  holy  father,  was  compelled  to  yield  the  town  to 
the  sword,  and  to  the  rapacify  of  these  advoeates  for  the  yoke 
^iheJbUk. 

,,iAfld,  gentlemen,  ma^  heaven  long  defend  us  from  the  yoke 
of.  tiie  faith  worn  by  the  protestant  churches  of  Europe,  even 
the  best  of  them.  Their  churches  and  clergy  were  interwoiren 
with  their  government,  and  the  state  was  made  an  instrument 
of  their  church,  and  the  church  a  tool  of  the  state.  Harpnr,  in 
his  *^  Observations,"  page  61,,  remarks,  that  ^'  when  the  armies 
rf  Bonaparte  entered  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  he  proceed- 
ed immediately  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  Belgie  clergyi 
which  amounted  to  the  moderate  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars."  A  tolerable  good  living  for  the  honest 
Dutchmen,  by  which  they  have  made  the  yoke  of  the  faith,  no 
doubt,  very  stiaong,  and  as  comfortable  as  may  be. 

I  said  they  were  arming  themselves  with  the  means  and  in- 
fluence of  institutions,  of  which  the  rejection  of  Mr.  C—  as 
a  missionary,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  number,  is  an  instance. 
And  although  the  leader  in  that  magnanimous  act  is  not  a  mem- 
Iber  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  yet  he  is  a  member  of  one  of 
thgiie  churches,  whose  sfkadt  uniom  with  the  Presbyterian 
church  is  hailed  with  such  rapture  in  the  fiunous  Paatoral  Letter 
of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 
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My  motif  e,  ^B^ineii,  in  thbiw  partieslai'  UlOfilom,  b  to  ihoir 
that  oppositidil  to  trath  b  eolM^entrnted  U^  a  foeai,  and  is  di» 
Meeting  its  ettofin  to  bar  the  way,  as  mach  as  posuble,  against 
hiitildters  and  lieeBtiates  of  this  strain  of  doetitno ;  and  the  eases 

^Mr.  0 ,  of  Mr.  D — -,  of  Mf.  P ,  of  Mr,  Q      ■» 

alia  6T  ntr.  S — ^,  are  in  point,  and  shed  as  mach  light  npoB 
the  subj^et  te  they  do  daftness  tipon  the  eoadnet,  the  manage- 
illent,  the  iiitrigne,  resorted  to  on  those  occasions. 
'  "Unless  it  foe  pjhrattmed  that  etery  yonth  is  possessed  of  i»- 
fhhiible  firmness  and  incorrapfible  integrity,  a  state  of  things  la 
fikstfoMiikg  which  wilt  be  too  great  a  trial  fol*  eommoo  enet^, 
iatents,  and  fideK^  to  resist;  atid  every  yonngman  abont  en- 
teHng  the  Uiniitry  will  bonnt  the  eosb— will  see  at  olice  what 
leheme  d^dbctt<iQ<^  ntflst  render  him  aeceptable,  popular,  and  • 
biiidldate  for  the  most  tOnspieuoos  stittions;  and  what  seheoM 
i^lf  etfkise  him  to  (towhij  opposition,  and  charges  of  heresy'  ■  * 
^Mit  even  prevent  bis  receiving  a  cad,  though  tbar-fifths  of  a 
congregation  were  disposed  to  give  it — will  expose  him  to  the 
censiire  of  Presby^tery,  Synod,  attd,  perii|ips,  the  General  Assem- 
bly :  nay,  if  he  be  amicably  settled,  will  expose  him  to  be  an- 
der mined,  sHmdered,  abased,  and,  perhapsi  ultimately  ejected. 
tfnder  these  circumstances,  which  part  will  he  take  ?  And  h»> 
ting  been  swSyed  by  interest  and  popular  fovour,  at  the  ex- 
jpense  of  ttttth,  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  what  will  he  iie  af- 
terward t  A  tool  for  others  to  work  with,  till  he  finds  himself  im 
a  condition  to  ufee  such  tools  as  he  himself  once  was — a  trijoh 
Jner — a  weathercock ;  any  thing  which  the  pliantqnidifiesof  a 
JPfoteuscan  be  wrought  into;  any  which  the  service  of  his  sor- 
periors  may  require,  and  every  thing  which  his  interest  and 
ambition  may  dictate.  v 

Hiit  motives'prior  to  all  these  will  be  efiectually  laid  in  the 
way  of  young  men,  looking  towards  the  ministry.  They  most 
go  to  a  theolojgical  setninary :  and  to  the  honour  of  that  semi- 
nary be  it  spoken,  they  have  not  expelled,  as  yet,  for  hokKng 
correct  sentiments ;  bat  from  the  appearance  of  things,  in  f/nP 
gressUf  that  event  is  soon  to  be  expected.  The  principle  par^ 
nay,  almost  aH  who  receive  their  education  there,  comeoilty 
thoroughly  and  finishedly  triangular.    They  go  forth  and  preach 


All  Ae  poinU  of  w^mUdiWi  contended  for  Uy  v^y  one  :• 
limited  atonement — ^know  nothing  alK>ut  moral  inabilitys  an4 
count  that  important  distinction,  as  a  most  promising  jpnn^ 
diFine  of  this  city  lately  declared  before  the  New-Tork  Prea- 
bjterj,  nothing  but  '*  hodgepo^e :" — make  all  religion  to  con- 
aiat  in  faith — a  mystical  principle  above  all  creature  per(e«fiiih|9 
or  conception : — disinterested  benevolence  a  scarecrow,  and  fi 
little  selfishness  a  very  good  ihmg  ;*— that  people  must,  by  np 
yieansi  be  willing  to  be  damned,  in  order  that  they  may  b« 
naTed: — that  moral  virtue  is  quite  an  Old  Testament,  Jewipfa 
•CODomy,  Arminian  aflfair,  and  out  of  date ;  metaphysics,  agly 
things:— that  people  must  love  Christ,  because  he  Is  about  to 
saTe  them,  and  surely  they  would  be  very  ungrateful  if  they  di4 
jfttt:— -that  the  non-elect  will  be  con4taaned  A>r  not  believiqg 
tfiat  Christ  died  for  them,  because  they  do  not  know  but  that 
he  did  die  for  them.  They  never  fail  to  impress  the  hearer 
that  he  is,  in  every  sense^i  unable  to  do  his  duty,  yet  will  be 
eondenmed  for  not  doing  it : — ^that  he  ought  to  believe  in  Christ, 
though  faith  is  a  divine  principle  implanted,  and  can  be  given 
tQ  none  but  those  whose  debt  to  justice  Christ  has  paid : — that 
men  are  moral  agents  to  do  wrong,  but  not  to  do  right ;  and,  in 
«  word,  that  sinners  are  not  in  a  state  of  probation.  • . 
Gentlemen, 

If  wis  enjoy  the  honour  and  felicity  of  belonging  to  the  first 
nation  on  earth,  where  the  sacred  rights  of  civil  and  religious 
'Bberty  have  been  fully  established — ^if  in  consequence  of  these 
peculiar  privileges,  accompanied  with  the  still  greater  blessing 
of  the  light  and  influence  of  God's  spirit,  progress  has  been 
made  in  religious  knowledge,  and  as  we  approach  nearer  to.the 
''  time  of  the  consummation  of  the  glory  of  the  church  militant,  the 
Christian  church  has  gained  a  happier  remove  from  the  grounds 
she  formerly  occupied,  entangled  with  civil  government  and 
politics ;  and,  on  the  confines  of  darkness  and  superstition,  shall 
we,  after  this,  retrace  our  steps,  and  return  back  into  Egypt,  pr 
into  the  wilderness  of  Sin  ? 

Is  this  the  strain  of  doctrine,  and  this  alone,  henceforth  to 
be  regarded  as  canonical  1  The  strain  every  man  must  adopt 
and  promote,  or  be  deemed  a  heretic,  and  a  revolter  from  our 
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standard!  Shall  our  young  men  who  deviate  from  this  be  Ye- 
Jected  as  misaionaries,  prevented  from  receiving  calls^  whiare 
oongregations  are'dleposed  to  call  them,  and  turned  away 
.  from  places  where  they  are  already  settled  ?  Shall  the  resources 
of  the  General  Assembly  be  called  forth  to  found  a  Divinity 
Cdlege,  to  promote  this  plan  of  instruction  1  Shall  dollar  socie- 
ties, cent  societies,  mite  societies,  be  organizied  t  Shall  con- 
tributions, donations,  and  every  mode  of  voluntary  taxation  be 
resorted  to,  in  all  parts  of  this  extensive  country,  to  erect  edifi- 
ces, institute  professorships,  scholarships,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
ships,  to  promote  thu  distorted,  halting,  debasing,  scheme  of 
eiror  ?  Can  fbe  blessing  of  God  be  expected  to  follow  this  ob- 
vious retrogradation  ?  For  it  is  imposttble  not  to  perceive  a 
driving  backward  \n  itip  strain  of  doctrine  and  discipline  kk" 
many  who,  by  their  forwardness  and  imposing  attitude,  in  all 
our  judicatories,  would  feign  not  only  be  thought  leaders,  but  be 
such  in  the  most  absolute  sense  of  tlb  word. 

They  loudly  scoff  at  all  idea  or  notion  of  any  improvement 
in  doctrine  or  discipline,  as  made  in  this  country.  Thoo^, 
doubtless,  if  religious  knowledge  and  doctrine  ever  made  any 
progress  in  any  country,  it  has  been  in  New-England,  that  land 
which  is  scarcely  named  in  connexion  with  religion  without  a 
sneer.  And  if  the  spirit  of  God  has  ever  been  poured  out  in 
religious  revivals,  it  is  there  ;  yet,  at  those  revivals,  the  finger 
of  scorn  is  pcnnted,  and  the  sneers  of  contempt  are  not  wanting. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  seminary  will  support,  exclusively,  that 
scheme  of  doctrine  and  those  intolerant  and  destructive  mea- 
sures. I  can  only  jud^e  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  and 
pevhaps  a  full  experiment  has  not  been  made ;  but  I  say  if  they  ^ 
do,  (hey  will  prove  a  scourge  and  not  a  blessing  to  the  church-^ 
will  draw  down  the  wrath,  and  not  the  smiles  of  heaven  upon 
the  whole  denomination. 

An  unknown  weight  of  responsibility  lies  on  the  founders,  di- 
rectors, and  instructors  of  that  Institution.  It  commits  the  in- 
terests of  a  rising,  and  hitherto  prosperous  church,  to  few  hands— 
I  fear  too  few.  The  training  of  a  ministry  shall  exert  an  influ- 
ence not  only  immediate  and  perceptible,  but  remote,  extend- 
9d|  pro|pressive^  and  without  end : — ^it  liaB  the  power  to  purify 
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or  corrapt  the  doctrinal  and  moral  sentimenta  of  a  nation,  and 
to  al^  future  geaerations.  A  cormpt  teacher  may  certainly  pro- 
ceed from  a  iTery  pure  and  correct  institution ;  as  also  may  a 
Tery  correct  teacher  from  a  polluted  fountain  of  instruction. 
Botf  generally  speaking,  the  scholar  will  be  like  his  master,  and 
a  variation  from  this  rule  is  fi;enerally  on  the  unfavourable  side. 

But  I  ask,  tVi  iheriy  i.  e.  merely  as  a  case  supposable,  what  if 
the  master  be  a  non  liquU?  What  if,  after  having  preached 
twenty  years  the  doctrines  of  general  atonement,  moral  ina- 
bility, universal  offers  of  aalvation,  and  man's  probationary  state, 
nobody  knows  it?  What  if,  after  having *deejp|j|y  bewailed  the 
lax  practice  of  the  church,,  for  jyears,  he»peifbriBB '^^digAa 
in  converting  young  men  to  that  practice;  naj;,  tnd  performs 
jooineys  to  administer  it,^and  keep  its  a^tttents  ipi  coolltenance, 
lest  they  should  be  discouraged  ;  thus  supporting  the  practice 
which  he  bewails,  and  defeating  the  prmctice  in  which  he  be- 
lieves 7  This  might  be  a  great  stretch  of  benevolence.  But, 
Gentlemen,  if  you  make  the  pillars  of  your  building  of  the  wil- 
low, the  superincumbent  arches  must  be  light  and  buoyant,  or 
they  cannot  be  sustained. 

Gentlemen,  I  perceive  a  current,  in  these  times,  whose*  drift 
IB  rapid,  broad,  and  strong.  I  have  stated  my'apprehensionB 
freely ;  nor  have  I  a  doubt  that  they  are  just.  As  to  the  furions 
eensurei  that  many  will  hurl  at  these  suggestions,  I  regard  them 
aa  chaff;  and  the  neglect,  which  others  will  consider  as  abetter 
rivenge,  I  shall  not  feel.  I  have  as  much  at  stake,  in  these 
Gdncerns,  as  any  person  living,  and  no  more : — the  eternal  ap- 
probation of  God  is  to  be  gained  or  lost  by  us  all,  and  the  so- 
lenm  hour  when  that  great  and  unalterable  decision  is  to  be  made, 
ft  near  and  approaching.  Neither,  the  reflections  contained  in 
this  or  the  preceding  numbers,  or  series,  are  the  offspring  of 
haste  or  passion ;  they  have  resulted  from  long  observation,  and 
deliberate  conviction.  The  drift  I  see  b  from  light  to  darkness— 
the  movement  is  retrograde ;  and  if  the  golden  calf,  which  is  to 
lead  back  to  Egypt,  is  not  already  cast,  and  shown  to  the  camp, 
I  shall  be  glad. 

Tour  talents,  your  long  experience,  your  conspicMUs  stations, 
jroor  standmg  in  the  public  confidence,  and  yonr  correct  aenti- 
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mento,  are  pledges  which  the  church  holdsi  that  yottr  esartkNUi 
in  the  cause  of  truth  will  be  equally  diatinguished  and  decided. 
I  am,  Gentlemen,  with  great  respect, 
your  obedt  Servant, 

INV£ST($(ATOR. 
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.  It  is  donttf  ^The  extraordinary  sceie  which  has  agitated  the 

publie'ditiid  fS^r  8O0W  time,  is  closedy^aiid  idosed  in  a  iiisnniHi 

which  ought  to  fill  every  pious  mind  with  alarm— -every  inde^ 

pendent  nund  with  new  circumspection  and  resolution— every 

generoub  mind  with  indignation.    The  young  men's  Missionary 

Society,  in  this  city,  by  a  majority  of  160  to  90,  have  cftn- 

demned  IMbr.  C— —  as  holding  heretical  doctrine,  on  the  sole 

ground  of  bis  being  a  Hopkinsian.    Thus,  a  young  man  of  most 

unblemished  moral  character,  of  ardent  piety,  and  uncommon 

talents,  is  laid'under  the  odium  of  public  censure ;  is  rejected 

by  the  missionary  board,  and  overwhelmed  with  all  the  disgrace 

which  the  ultimate  censure  of  that  society  can  carry  with  it  to 

every  extremity  of  the  Union. 

But  do  the  people  of  this  city  consider  what  this  censure  |dl* 
plies, and  bow  far  it  extends?  Are  they  aware  that  itextendisio 
a  very  great  proportion  of  professing  Christians  in  the  city  ?  M 
reaches  every  man  who  does  not  come  fully  up  to  the  horrible 
and  loathsome  restrictions  of  the  triangle ;  to  every  man  who 
does  not  believe  the  whole  human  race  deserving  of  eternal 
damnation  for  Adam's  first  act ;  that  Christ  made  propitiation 
for  none  but  the  elect ;  that  all  men  were  not  only  condemned 
for  Adam's  first  act,  but  utterly  incapacitated  thereby,  in  a 
way  which  has  no  connexion  with  their  disinclination,  to  obey 
God ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  their  inability,  caused  by  Adam's 
sin,  does  uiA  consist  in  want  of  will  to  obey  God. 

Citizens,  is  every  man  in  this  city  and  country  to  be  con- 
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delmikl  and  tftgraced  ai  an  hereiie,  who  doM  not  eome  up  to 
tlie^  moiiBtroiia  opinioiM  7  Imagination  can  seareely  naoh  to 
the  itrooi^  and  insolence  of  this  whole  bnsiness.  The  men 
who  hare  condemned  an  innocent  and  worthy  young  man» 
ehum  to  bt^Oalyinbts.  They  claim  to  be  what  they  are  not 
OalTin  neTcr  disgraced  religion  so  mnch  as  40  teach  the  doe- 
tiines  they  teach.  I  have  told  yoo,  in  the  Prefiuse  of  the  Fust 
Series,  what  Calvin  thought  of  original  sin.  It  was  at  the  same 
distanee  from  their  views  of  it,  that  I  am;  and  as  to  a  general 
tenement,  these  men  Mre  been^called  upon,  in  vi^n,  to  show 


Oat  Calvin  denied  it  rAey  cannot  •ho^wMM^  Qi^reis  much 
reason  to  helieve  that  ^j|»yomAnan,  wil|^^]g|r 'B^e  ^pA 
#mned,  does  not  diffcl^  mnn  pn^  in 'bis  tiejM  ol^i^ttjM^ne- 


Th^  doctrine  of  a  general  atonement  has  been  the  great  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  in  all  ^s,  and  almost  all  its  sections.  It 
has  been  denied  as  rarely  ar^e  divinity  of  Christ;  and  if  the 
whole  Christian  Church  be  considered,  and  the  whole  period  of 
its  duration,  it  will  be  found  that  as  many  have  denied  the  di- 
vinity  of  Christ,  as  the  doctrine  of  universal  prop||(ation  for 
sin.  -^ 

But,  citizeni^.'you  are  told  that  the  Sociniansbf  Bostoi^and 
tiiat  region,  are  sprung  from  Hopfcinsianifm.  Ton  are  told  this 
by  medNvho  are  ready  to  assert  any  thing  that  will  answer  their 
present  purposes.  Never  was  a  mor%obvious  or  infamous 
ittBiood  asserted.  The  Socinians  of  tme  parts  are  descended 
from  such  men  as  opposed  and  ridiculed  the  reformations  un« 
..^er  Wbitefield ;  such  men  as  drove  Jonathan  Edwards  from 

forthampton ;  such  men  as  have  ever  opposed  Edwards,  Westi 
eDamy,  and  Hopkins,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  on  the  sdHW 
grounds,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  that  they  are  opposed  in  this 
city — the  Antinomian  ground. 

And  1  here  repeat  the  obsenration  made  in  the  first  number 
of  the  first  series  of  this  work,  that  the  strain  of  doctrin^  pre- 
dominant In  tills  city,  or,  at  least,  in  many  churches  of  it,  will 
present  no  barrier  t6  vice  or  error,  but  will  ultimatebr  prepare 
the  way  for  both.  ^  '     W' 

Yet  dangerous  and  fatal  as  this  scheme  of  doctrine  is,  could 
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troth  and  error  have  been  left  to  a  fair  and  open  conflicf^  I 
would  baTtf  preferred  to  have  descended  to  my  grave  in  ulejMsei 
asBured  that,  wherever  that  conflict  is  carried  on,  on  equal 
groond,  victory  must  crown  the  advocates  of  truth.  But  here 
it  has  been  fiu*  otherwise.  While  truth  was  hushed|WKnd  hiasedi 
and  terrified  intoi-total  silence — ^while  no  man  presaned  to  lift 
his  voice  against  a  torreot  of  opinion  and  prejudice,  wfaldi 
roiled  on  broad  and  deep  as  the  Ganges — while  pulpits  thon- 
dered,  presses  groaned,  and  conversation  murmured  with  eze- 
crationa  and  anathemas,  against  a  stiein  of  doctrine  of  which 
the  people  ^er^keptjin,  perfect  \gno mce,  it  was  time  that  a 


me  people  Mrer^JEe|H 

j|lb<|ffl'iftftrts<y^  a^d  afllbr  the  manner  which 

they.cab  j^msj^y'fo  worship'llh^  G<j|Pbf  my  fathers; 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOtJRTH  SERIES. 

Tlie  resentment  which  certain  individuab  still  maintain,  and  eQih> 
tinually  express,  against  the  Triangle,  and  which,  whether  the  breeze 
whispers  or  storm  roars,  still  reverberates  through  the  city,  ex- 
'  cites  in  me  various  sentiments,  but  no  variation  of  purpose.  JRegard>- 
ed  in  the  light  of  a  furious,  relentless,  arrogant,  and  haughty  intoler- 
ance, 1  cannot  but  hear  it  with  contempt ;  but  considered,  as  in  many 
^iitanO08  it  is,  as  the  result  of  prejudices  corroborated  from  the  cradle^ 
or  of  ignorance  of  equal  age  and  respectability,  I  cannot  but  feel  coa- 
cern  mingled  with  pity. 

Had  not  a  course  of  events  occurred  in  this  city,  since  this  publi- 
cation began,  which  have  fully  justified  most  of  the  assertions  m  the 
former  numbers,  and  especially  in  the  first ;  had  not  these  events  been 
witnessed  by  the  public  eye,  attested  by  the  public  ear,  and  sanction- 
ed by  the  official  acts  of  public  bodies,  this  continual  and  furious  roar 
of  execration  might  be  thought  less  extraordinary,  and  perlSaps  more 
excusable. 

The  Trfangle  is  accused  of  three  capital  faults :  of  laying  hhe  ac- 
cusations, of  using  indecent  language,  and  of  advancing  corrupt  sen- 
tin;ients. 
^  ^.,  Id  relation,  to  the  firat  of  these  charges,  the  city  of  New-York  may 
^  ^' judge  for  herself,  how  much  exaggeration  I  have  been  guilty  of;  when 
she  has  lately  heard  the  whole  body  of  th^se  men  fiercely  implead  the 
Hopkinsians  at  the  public  bar,  and  lay  to  their  charge,  not  merely  in 
the  idle  BlaDg.'of  chimney-corner  debate,  but  before  a  large  Missionaiy 
Society,  almost  every  grade,  species,  and  aggravation  of  error,  sucn 
as  Socinian,  Deistical,  and  Atheistical  heresies.  And,  reader,  when 
you  hear  these  charges  thundered  from  the  house  top,  and  propagat- 
ed by  the  trumpet's  blast,  can  you  be  weak  enough  to  believe  that 
it  has  not  long  been  the  theme  of  their  perpetual  tattle,  their  gossip- 
ing, their  whispers,  and  intrigue.     You  may  not  know  it ;  I  do. 

And  as  I   said,  at  first,  but  which  doubtless  was  not  heeded^,  this 
controversy,- this  furious  contention  has,  as  it  did  in  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety, in  every  instance,   begun  with  these  men.     They  have  sought  ^ 
the  quarrel — have  waged  the  battle — have  given  the  provocation — 
have  premeditated  the  attack — have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet^have 
bared  their  weapons,  in  evefy  instance.     The  advocates  of  Hopkiii- 
sian  sentiments,  from  their  arrival  in  this  city,  earnestly,  anxiously, ' 
laboriously,  humbly,  and,  I  may  certaiely  add,  prayerfully,  studied  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  city,  and  of  the  church.     Yet,  as  I  said,  the 
most  industrious  measures  were  presently  taken  to  root  them  out,  and 
the  whole  art  and  science  of  attack,  in  all  its  variations,  was  long 
practised  upon  them. 

And,  reader,  one  day  you  shall- know,  in  spite  of  all  your  reluctance, 
that  I  have  not  exaggerated  oTi  this  point.  ^^ 

With  reference  to  indecent  language,  I  shall  say  little.  The  Ian-  *T* 
guage  of  sarcasm  is  often  resorted  to,  and  I  most  conscientiously  be- 
lieve, if  ever  admissible,  in  any  case,  it  was  on  these  occasions.  The 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  affected  in  this  free  country — the  - 
figure  and  phiz  of  a  noli  me  tangere  gossiping  about  in  this  free  ind  en- 
lightened city — the  contour  of  a  man*s  character  and  conduct,  who 
shall  here  set  himself  up  as  a  little  spiritual  despot,  are  things  too  con- 
temptible and  base,  too  daring  and  audacious,  to  merit  systematic  and 
solemn  argument.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  erect  a  scaffold  for 
punishing  a  spider,  when  you  can  crush  him  with  your  foot. 

As  to  satire  and  raillery,  and  sometimes  couched  in  tolerably  g^ss 
phraies,  I  must  beg  these  humble  admirers  of  great  menlo  t«^\^T« 
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Withenpoon's  '*  CHA&ACTxmisTics,"  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  ex*' 
kort  some  whose  oonsciences  are  so  terrihly  wounded  by  the  Triangle^ 
to  be  careful  not  to  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel,  in  their 
behaviour  concerning  it. 

Whether  the  Triangle  advances  corrupt  sentiments,  the  eternal 
fountain  of  light  and  truth  will  judge.  Much  of  the  rage  of  these 
tender-hearted  men  is  levelled  at  this  article.  For  as  to  censures^ 
sarcasm,  raillery,  and  abuse,  if  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
iog  various  churches  in  this  city,  they  have  heard  as  much  from  the 
pidpit,  and  probably  smiled,  nodded  assent,  or  slept  under  it,  and 
thought  it  very  well  said. 

I  blame  no  man  for  opposing  the  sentiments  of  the  Triangle.  But, 
as  the  quaint  proverb  savs,  **  there  is  a  thing  different  from  ti^at  thing." 
They  have  not  such  a  naming  disinterest^  love  of  truth  as  to  be  up 
in  arms  when  mere  error  is  advanced.  The  tremendous  crime  com- 
mitted is,  that  some  one  has  dared  to  tell  men  what  they  do.  But  the 
half— the  thousandth  part  has  not  been  told. 

The  most  deplorable  state  of  society  is  that  in  which  a  set  of  men 
claim,  and  enjoy^  the  prescriptive  privilege  of  saying  and  doing  what 
they  please,  when  to  trace  their  steps,  and  lay  open  their  conduct,  is 
judged  an  unpardonable  crime.  This  is  slavery  of  the  deepest  shade, 
and  most  miserable  character;  and  in  this  way  people,  if  they  are 
let  alone,  will  rivet  their  own  chains ;  will,  like  the  people  of  Rome,  be 
the  first  to  immolate  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  had  fairly  broken  them. 

But  the  free  discussions  which  have  lately  agptated  this  diy,  and 
which  bi^ts,  spiritual  Lords  wonJd  6e,  an4  some  near-sighted  people 
have  regarded  as  the  most  dreadful  of  all  dreadfuls,  have  already  pro- 
duced the  most  happy  effects.  The  veil  is  rent,  the  prescriptive 
sovereignty  of  prejudice,  superstitioii,  and  mysticism,  is  abolished,  and 
the  jreign  of  spiritual  despotism  is  at  an  end.  The  Phoenix  has  arisen  ; 
a  society  of  more  than  five  hundred  men  is  formed,  who  know  they 
have  a  right  to  think  for  themselves. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  wish  the  triangular  men  every  degpree  of  hap- 
piness and  g^d  fortune.  Demeaning  themselves  as  g^ood  and  virtu- 
ous citizens,  I  hope  they  will  be  loved  and  respected  as  such :  I  only 
wish  them  suspected  and  despised  where  they  attempt  to  throw  over 
people's  heads  the  tboags  of  intolerance,  which  every  man  has  more 
reason  to  hate  and  fear  than  he  would  the  horrid  bow-string  d  the 
eastern  despot.  Let  them  rest  assured  that  I  think  them  worthy  of 
liberty,  but  not  to  reign. 

And,  for  the  good  men  so  terribly  put  out  with  the  Triangle,  I  must 
beg  them  to  be'  composed,  and  devote  the  exuberance  pf  their  time 
and  talents  a  little  more  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own 
virtues,  by  which  means,  I  think,  society  would  receive  benefit. 
They  migiit,  in  this  way,  render  themselves  very  agreeable  and  use- 
ful companions.  But  among  authors,  and  in  public  disputes,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  effect  much.  I  question  whether  the  writers  of 
the  present  day  will  think  it  worth  while  to  ask  them  what  they  may 
write.  I  fear  their  uneasiness  arises  from  too  high  an  opinion  of  their 
own  importance :  men  may  become  very  extravagant  on  this  point. 
It  is  recorded  of  two  Roman  Emperors,  I  believe  Dioclesian  and  Ga- 
lerius,  that  they  once,  in  conversation,  expressed  themseUes  in  t\i8 
foUowmg  couplets : 


DiocL.  "  When  I  am  dfad  and  in  my  urn 
May  earth  and  fire  together  burn. 
And  all  the  world  to  elnders  turn.** 

G-i:L.     "  Nay,  while  I  live  I  would  desire. 
To  set  t^e  tTBlTerse  on  fire.*' 
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TviexiBteiice  of  raripus  denomiDatioiiB  of  Ghristiatif,  whib 
U  certvinly  eviiiceB  human  imperfection,  yet  does^  not  certainly 
prove  the  whole  Church  more  corrupt,  or  more  liable  to  d^ 
elenajon,  than  she  wotfid  be  under  a  greater  uniformity  of  sent!* 
■lent,  and  one  general  communion.  This  remark  ia  justified 
by  the  history  of  the  Church,  while  as  yet  there  had  been 
lewr  seceBsiona  from  the  Romish  communiott.  Though  this 
eonsideration  cannot  diminilsh  the  obligation  of  every  Christiaa 
Id  aeeliibr  greater  unity,  and  to  desire  greater  unifornodty,  in  the 
wftole  Christian  world,  yet  it  should  be  regjarded  as  a  motive  to 
fervent  charityi  to  Christian  forbearance,  and  a  spirit  of  toiera*^ 
tion. 

The  tower  of  Babe!  began  to  rise,  while  the  whole  hunum 
bmily  spake  one  lans[uage;  and  whilst  the  whole  Christian 
irorld  formed,  comparitively  speaking,  but  one  church,  Coar 
itantine  planned  and  organized  her  government  after  the  model 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  made  the  dignitaries  of  6ach  con^" 
tormable  and  equal  to  the  other;  and  tHe  great  lords  of  th# 
church  were  quite  satisfied  and  highly  gratified,  now,  in  such 
times,  that  Christ's  kingdom  should  become  a  lungdofn  of  thii 
world. 

A  certun  class  of  men  have  sufficiently  instfucted  mankind 
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to  belieTei  that  unifoniiitjr  of  doctrine  may  be  adrocated  mi 
desired,  from  far  other  motives  than  lore  to  the  truth.  Indeed, 
when  we  see  a  man  forioos  for  union,  and  becoming  violentlj 
intolerant,  you  may  be  as  certain  that  he  acts  from  sinister  mo- 
tires  as  that  he  acts  at  all.  But  whatever  may  be  the  motives 
of  such  men,  how  mistaken  are  Jthey  in  the  mean|  l|y  whidi 
they  seek  to  gain  their  object !  They  cannot  but^ncur  suspi- 
cion— they  cannot  escape  detection.  Censure,  hatred,  and  ma- 
levolence, are  but  different  methods  of  bringing  people  over  to 
their  cause ;  and  their  policy,  in  aoy  free  country,  will  drive 
away  ten  persons,  where  it  will  conciliate  one.  You  will  hear 
them  constantly  talking  what  glorious  times  we  should  have,  and 
what  great  things  would  be  done,  if  all  held  to  ''  Uiejbrm  qf 
sound  wordy  Ah !  glorious  times  indeed !  If  all  would  unite 
in  one  church,  and  make  these  tnei^.chief  rulers,  they  mipltt? 
immediately  commence  the  building  *'  of  a  city,  and  of  a 
^wer  that  would  reach  unto  heaven."  Their  rage  for  union 
Mdes  from  the  fiicilify  it  would  give  to  their  schemes  of  ambi* 
tidn. 

'  In  the  divisions  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  however  much 
blame  may  be  attributed  to  meny'^there  still  is  evident  the  hand 
of  €k>d.  These  divinons  are  to  be  viewed  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  their  instrumental  causes.  The  Almighty  Ruler  of 
the  Church,  and  of  the  world,  could  have  prevented  them — 
could  have  caused  that  all  his  people  should  be  of  one  heart, 
and  of  one  mind ;  and  it  is  believed  that  such  a  day  as  that  will 
come.  But,  reader,  if  that  day  should  come,  it  would  be  no 
day  of  rejoicine  for  these  furious  intolerant  persecutors  for  uni- 
formity :  it  would  answer  their  purposes  still  far  less  than  the 
present  divided  state  of  the  Church,  when  they  are  quite  in  a 
rage  because  so  few  will  follow  their  standard.  The  day  of 
the  Lord  will  be  to  many  of  them  *'  a  day  of  darkness  and 
gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness."  When 
therefore,  they  pray  for  the  day  of  the  Lord,  they  know  not 
what  they  pray  for. 

As  in  heaven  itself,  there  will  be  no  object  gratifying  to  the 
prou<}  and  selfish  heart,  so  the  real  prosperity  of  Christ^* 
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CSiardb  win  not  answer  one  of  the  pnrposai  of  inanjr  wbo  am 
^ow  most  petulant  and  clamorouB  foruidon.  It  will  not  in- 
'crease  their  fame  or  inflaence ;  it  will  put  them  in  no  better 
hmnonr  than  they  now  are;  it  will  not  canse  people  to  fioA 
'after  Aem ;  and  it  is  a  great  wonder,  if  it  do  not  piit  a  period 
to  all  tkiBir  plans  for  building  op  the  Church,  and  throw  them 
into  the  'sljkde  of  oblivion. 

The  divisions  and  errors  of  Christians  are  sutTered  by  Christ 
'as  a  trial  of  the  faith,  the  patience,  and  charity  of  his  people. 
And  I  have  often  imagined  to  myself,  how  beautiful  and  love- 
ly the  whole  Church  might  appear,  even  notwithstanduig  she 
fies  in  different  apartments,  did  she  but  live,  In  all  her  mem- 
bers, in  the  exercise  of  fervent  charity.    There  certainly  Is  a 
limit  of  charity,  as  there  is  a  degree  of  error,  beyond  which  it 
<flfiDnot  extend.    But  that  is  a  barrier  so  palpable,  and  the  fea- 
tures of  heresy  are  so  full  and  strong,  that  Christians,  exercis- 
ing the  temper  and  spirit  of  their  profession,  need  be  at  no  dif- 
ficulty to  discover  them.    But  under  the  exercises  of  that  pure 
and  heavenly  temper,  the  differences  of  Christians  about  the 
minor  articles  and  distinctions  of  doctrine,  would  be  very  lili;^e- 
ly  to  vanish  before  the  light  of  evidence.    Such  would  be  the 
(bandour,  the  frankness,  the  simplicity,  and  plainness,  with  which 
every  man  would  point  out  what  he  supposed  to  be  erroneous 
in  his  brethren,  having  no  motive  for  their  conviction,  but  a 
dbinterested  desire  to  promote  their  spiritual  good ;  and  they, 
none  to  maintun  their  ground,  but  what  sprang  from  love  to  the 
truth,  there  would  be  a  strong  probability  of  the  final  acyust- 
ment  of  their  differences  of  opinion ;   since  truth  h  always 
more  obvious  than  error,  and  the  state  and  proportion  of  evi- 
dence is  ordinarily  in  favour  of  truth.    A  man  has  no  motive 
to  be  angry  with  a  fellow  creature  for  differing  from  his  opinion : 
for  his  views  of  religion,  he  is  accountable  to  God  alone,  be- 
fore whom  he  is  soon  to  answer  for  his  faith  and  practice. 

It  is  nothing  but  the  combination  of  selfish  views  and  worldly 
schemes  with  religion,  that  kindles  up  sectarian  jealousy  and 
intolerant  party  animosities.  It  is,  indeed,  for  the  most  part, 
rank  covetousness  and  base  ayarice  that  prompts  to  bigotry  and' 
iutolerance.    Let  it  become  indifferent  where  a  man  paid  hfs 


:$ifin9fp  fix  gfive  Jib  uttendanee  tp  pnlilip  wtaMf>,  md  lhiik>« 
.dr^^adful  fear  of  HopkiosUiD  lonoy^tioDd  wouid  for^v^r  be  dcMiffo 
aw«>->^Mijui  temble  moiwlpbohia  woald  he  pwred-^his  preteiMt* 
jBd  boly  jealousy  of  Armiiiiaii  tenets  vfooli  ijuickljr  grow  cooL 
ft  ^yopr  ca&b,  <viHBeiif|  tbat  is  ^e  joverejigs  cbwm ;  it  b  yooir 
^^titmbioatiob  witb  Ibeir  vfews  afiotereatthatebarpeQa  tbeed^ 
of  tbeir  wcfapons,  whicb  fly  so  thick  and  iaBt;-i4t  is  Ibe  majeal^ 
4oi  <>K)iRded  aaseoiJtiJi^s  of  follOkWeis^  tbe  gratifying  eonseicNM* .;  < 
nesBof  a  fioppaaed  ascendant  infloej(ice»  tbal  blowa  tbe  fdruafiftrif 
.of  4beir  zeal  ^o  a  aeviearfold  be^i^    jt  is  J^ot  a  care  for  j^on.  „  - 
jalvj^U(m>  >bu(an  ambition  to  conjironl  yQUir  faith :— 4t  is  not  tbft,.^ 
jCsar  of  iieresy,  but  iear  jor  a  fav^ourite  system,  on  whicb  thciVx 
popidarij^  depends — a  system  supported  by  pride  and  auibitios:  ^ 
4hat  prom  pto  IJiieir  intoleraAce.  <  y, 

.put  their  attenipts  are  vain,  and  tbeir  ^eal  aball  dissolFe  lill#% 
amolte  in  tbe  air.    The  Genius  of  niy  country  will  not  tm^  ^ 
CBM^d  Jby  the  arm  xif  spirjiMial  despolisin ;  she.  has  triumpbjQll^ ;. 
;wbere  thunders  roai^d  and  li^tnings  played  tb^ir  volleyf-«-  . 
9jad  a  voice  i^ore  load  than  thuode^  more  piercing  than  tb||L 
ligbtniaa^  :«baft,  shall  ^wither  ibis  jUnpoteat  rage.    TheToica  oi 
Imth  shaiiyet  prevail. 

Haviag  proceeded  tihus  far  on  this  essay 9  I  received  thefot 
lowing  letter*  iu  Wibich;  I  thiak|  the  reader  will  find  am^aemen^ 
if  not  instruction. 

TO  THB  IN^BSTIGATOB. 

Sir,  ; 

I  pereeire,  by  your  former  numbers,  that  you  aometimi^il 
dream*    I  must  say  by  you,  as  tbe  SpiscTAToa  ^d  some  pf  bja 
correspondents  used  to  say  of  him.  that  they  wished  be  would  <- 
sleep  oftener     But  Jtbat  you  may  know  that  other  folks  dreaqa  « 
sometimes  as  well  as  yourself,  i  make  bold  to  send  you  a  dreaqi  v\ 
of  my  own,  and  if  you  think  proper,  you  may  give  it  a  place  .: 
in  the  Triangle,  though  I  think  you  and  your  readers  must  ak 
low  it  to  be  a  'quadraogular  dream. 

If  It  lie  true,  iluit,  ^  from  Ibe  ^ultilwde  of  basiness  iiia^''' 
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TWMDttt,^  joD  iMtd  sot  be  «Midi  alaloMwiyift  Im^ 
ttt*JBto  wiMtl  MfoptAjr  1  have  iaU«Jb. 

I  ami  air,  your  very   * 
^-'     •  temble  senraiit^ 

•2;»  S.  C.  60MNIFICAT0S. 
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iEfluicWI  mjM»\£  atandiiig  in  tfae  eouit-yaitl  of  an  edifiee  of 
peat  nae  and  regular  proportions.  This  court  was  spacious, 
iHP^seaediiig  in  extent  any  tiling  1  bad  ewer  seen,  seeming  to 
•iHitiiin  an  eztensi? e  £eld.  Its  surface  was  smootli  and  green, 
aii-lnterspersed  with  shady  trees,  aromatic  shmba,  and  dumpa 
ef  imre  and  teautiful  lowers.  Marble  fountains,  and  jet  d'eaaa 
e^pvre  water,  Tarioosly  diaposed,  gave  freshness  to  the  Terdure ; 
while  birds  of  bright  plumage  and  melodions  notes  disported 
MMgh  the  shades,  fillii^  the  scene  with  life,  cheerfuinesa, 
and  beauty.*  This  spacious  court,  with  a  gradual  ascent  to* 
wards  the  building,  was  bordered  on  one  side  with  rich  and 
cnlfhrated  6eld8  to  an  interminable  extent,  which  in  remote 
dbtance  disclosed  hills,  valleys,  and  mountains ;  on  another,  K 
was" skirted  by  a  vast  forest  whose  trees  were  tall,  and  whose 
fii&ige  was  deep  and  bold.  In  the  remaining  direction,  it 
opened  to  a  distant  view  of  the  ocean.  The  edifice,  compared 
fo^hieh  all  the  buildings  I  ever  saw  would  appear  inconsider* 
able,  and  which,  whether  palace,  tower,  or  temple,  my  ejm 
leemed  unable  to  determine,  faced  the  east,  and  as,  at  that 
juncture,  it  was  illuminated  by  tfae  cheerful  beams  of  an  ascend- 
iog:  sun,  its  appearance  was  bright  and  glorious  beyond  concep- 
^n. 

A  peculiar  tranquillity  reigned  erery where;  the  distant 
ocean  seemed  to  slumber  in  ^peace  beneath  a  calm  and  cloud-' 
less  canopy,  curling  in  silver  morris  to  the  breeze;  the  gentle 
waving  of  the  forest  showed  the  quiet  of  the  elements,  while* 
over  the  wide  country  seemed  the  sacred  smile  of  the  sabbath. 
b  the  grand  courts,  and  round  the  spacious  buildings,  I  saw 

*  The  AmericAD  people  may  be  nid  t»  form  tfae  outer  eourt  to  the 
shimii.    Tlie  kurett  represeats  the  aavsge  ikatioM.«-/fnPMlii^er. 
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ttSDj  persom  whose  appeftrance  tpbke  tile  iangoage  df  p€ii}# 
and  concord; — and  they  were  all  dressed  in  white.* 

In  a  scene  so  entirely  new,  and  so  gratid  and  channing,  I  waa 
wholly  at  a  loss  where  I  could  be ;  whether  I  had  fallen  upon 
aome  neighbouring  planet;  whether  it  was  the  celestial  pan* 
dise,  or  whether  I  had  been  transported  by  some  invisible 
power,  to  contemplate  the  beauties  of  jthe  mofning  star,  I  coald 
not  teK. 

*  Finding  myself  alone,  and  fearing  I  might  trespass  on  som* 
sabred  enclosure,  forbidden  to  the  foot  of  a  stranger,  I  waa  la 
anspense  what  course  to  pursue,  and  seemed  scarcely  to  veft- 
twe  to  move  from  my  position.  But  on  turning  towards  Ilia 
boilcHttg,  I  perceived  that  it  bore  no  marks  of  royalty,  as  tfaeni 
were  nothing  of  the  equipage  or  pageanlry  of  moaarchs  aboot 
it  It  was  no  fortress  of  war,  as  none  of  the  military  mnnitiow» 
or  guards,  were  to  be  seen.  It  resembled  not  a  palaee.offdbar 
aiire,  and  though  it  seemed  the  seat  of  cheerfulness  and  traaqoilp 
Mty,  there  were  no  indications  of  hilarity  and  mirth«  nothing  of 
the  daring  and  dissolute,  the  fierce  gentleness,  and  threateniog 
wrbanity,.  which  marks  the  polished  air  of  fashionable  parties  of 
fdeasure. 

As  little  did  it  bear  the  marks  of  domiciliary,  habitude,  as 
waa  evident  from  its  amazing  size  and  grandeur,  and  from  the 
absence  of  the  domestic  appearrance  of  all  houses^  from  the  su- 
perliest  palace  to  the  humblest  cottage.f 

Emboldened  by  these  appearances  of  peace  and  order,  I 
walked  towards  the  edifice^  and  was  amazed  at  its  stupendoua 
height  and  dimensions.  I  passed  various  parties  leisurely  walk- 
B^  among  the  shades,  enjoying  the  fragrance  of  the  flowerai 
and  the  pleasantness  of  a  region  so  entirely  delightful.  I  could 
distinguish  none  of  their  conversation,  but  the  air  of  tranquillity 
and  reflection,  bordering  on  devotion,  which  was  obvious  in^ 
their  gesture  and  countenance,  bespoke  something  sublime  and 
awful,  and  I  perceived  must  have  some  connexion  with  religion. 

As  I  approached,  I  perceived  the  building  was  in  three  parts; 
its  site  resembling  three  aides  of  a  hollow  square,  open  on  the 

•  White  was  the  ancictiti  as  weU  as  modern  token  of  peac«.— /. 

t  The  ehurch  is  a  spiritual  edifice,  rescinbling  no  other  building.—/: 
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«i#I  waftapproaeUng.  Tlib.8qi»re,  made  by  the  recamof  Oa 
eeotral  buildiog^  and  by  the  projectiDg  of  the  winp  on  either 
ttde,  formed;,  a  majestie  iDoer  coart,  and  was  (Uvided  into  thiee 
eompartments,  separated  by  rows  of  lofty  pillars,  and  coma- 
Ipooding  with  three  grand  divisions  of  the  fabric* 
.,  Upon  a  nearer  inspection,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  pei^ 
eeive  the  divisions  of  the  edifice  to  be  erected  on  the  throe 
frand  orders  of  architecture.  The  northern  wing,  if  that  might 
be  called  a  wing,  which  was  of  equal  lengthy  and  greater  depth 
Ukam  either  of  the  other,  was  of  the  Tuscan  order-^the  centi^ 
Utte,  of  the  Doric,  and  the  southern  of  the  Corinthian,  Baf^ 
ifeielblnkSf  never  were  these  orders  so  adrantageoMly  contepst- 
0$^  to  judge  of  their  comparative  merits^  The  grave  appear* 
uce  of  the  Tuscan  colunms,  their  massy  strength  and  steadi- 
Mse,  gaye  an  air  of  safe^  to  their  towering  height  and  sop^ria's 
«imib<Bnt  structure.  Nor  did  they  want  the  grace  of  proportiooi 
Mr  the  evidence  of  masterly  execution.  The  solemn  grandeur, 
iiwliil  magnificence,  and  eternal  durability  of  the  Gothic  arch, 
executed  in  imperisbafole  masses  of  granite,  and  with  the  able 
finish  of  the  hand  of  genius,  seemed  careless  of  all  compartsoB, 
while  they  reminded  the  spectator  of  that  sublime  declaration, 
*  the  strength  of  the  hills  is  hiB."t 

The  southern  wing,  projecting  to  an  equal  extent,  but  with 
not  so  great  a  breadth  of  foundation,  was  built  of  costly  marUe, 
was  a  not»le  specimen  of  the  best  age  of  the  Italian  school,  and 
fiur  excelled  the  grandest  work  of  Pailadio,  reaching  near  the 
perfection  of  Phidias.!  From  the  outward  extremity  of  these 
wings,  and  coDnecting  them  together,  was  an  arch  of  incompa- 
rable beauty,  boldness,  and  granduer,  under  which  It  was  neces- 
sary to  pass  to  enter  the  inner  court,  and  to  approach  the  ve^i- 
bule  of  either  of  the  three  structures ;  under  which,  also,  migbt 
foe  seen  the  whole  front  of  the  central  building.  This  edifice 
was  of  the  Doric  order,  executed  on  the  noblest  plan,  and  dia- 
played  much  of  the  simplicity  and  chasteness  of  the  truly 
oient  school.^ 

*  C<mgregational,  Presbyterian,  and  Episeopalian. 

t  CoDgregational.  ^  Episeopalian.  $  PreabyteriftA. 
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Tli€i  ardi^  eitendiilf  from  wing  ft»  wiiqfr  irt^ibwaiMg  ii»0»> 
trance  to  these  nugestic  edifioes,  was  iodearribable ;  H  •ei'iiMd 
to  nse  to  heaveov  aod  iooked  like  the  tiiuaiflial  momimeiif  ,#f 
4K>me  being  more  then  mortal.  As  I  drew  nearef..!  iraaaeiiad 
with  an  emotion  of  reverence  antf  awAi^  delight  whieh  i  ranmt 
•xpreBg:  and  yoo  wiU  judge  how  thi»  wa»  incre«wd^.  when,- 
looking  up  with  eloeer  inapeetionf  on  the  m^ete  apiih,  I  iair 
inscribed,  in  letters  of  the  purest  ligbty  '*  LineaTT  of  Ceii- 
HoiSMOB."*    I  wept  with  emoticMM  of  jojr  and 'pleasure.  ^ 

Overpowered  with  various  seosaliona,  my  Kmhe j««tnie4  tfa 
Jonger  obedient  to  mj  volitions,  and  I  stood  in  deep  8ii0p^wK|^ 
looking  at  thnes  into*"  these  sacred  recessei^  whicb^  I  waa  per 
ilsctly  assured,  coofid  be  notiiing  bat  the  sanctnaiy  of  Qodi  but 
in  doubt  whether  to  proceed  or  retire.  ^ 

Whilst  I  remained  thus  passive  and  irresolute,  two  fenMlf 
forms,  of  superior  address  and  surpassing  brightness,  appromrii^ 
ed  me.  The  one  I  knew,  as  all  who  ever  see  her  nui^  iplnir 
tively  know  her,  to  be  Truths  Though  she  appears  in  vartow 
degrees  of  splendour,  yet  her  movement,  form,  and  coanten|toc% 
cannot  be  mistaken.  She  was  dressed  in  robes  that  excel  m  pmi^ 
the  mountain  snow ;  and  the  radiant  diadem  that  never  falis.froqi 
her  head,  is  always  easily  distinguished.  Her  countenance  was 
calmly  devere ;  the  glance  of  her  eye  was  penetrating,  and  her 
^  frown  no  mortal  can  endure.  The  other,  who  was  quite  a  slran* 
ger,  exhibited  a  form  of  grace  and  elegance  which  nothing  caa 
surpass;  her  light  blue  eye,  full  of  vivacity  and  gentleness,  ex^ 
lubited  the  smile,  the  generous  frankness,  the  softness  and  nn- 
cerity  of  the  opening  morning,  her  golden  tresses  were  gathered 
in  a  wreath  of  flowers,  which  might  have  been  mistaken  foe 
the  immortal  amaranthus. 

<*  Her  mantle  large,  of  greenish  hue. 

My  gazing  wonder  e.MeflT  drew, 

Deep  lights  and  shadet  bold  mingling  threw, 

A  lustre  grand. 
And  seemed  to  my  astonished  view, 

A  well-known  latid.^' 

*  The  constitution  under  which  every  man  chooies  his  r^igion.— Z 
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^^  Mj^'name,'' said  she,  '<  1%  Toleration  ;  TamtlM^eoinpftdoii 
tf  7Vu<A;  we  reside  in  these  mSinBioDs,  and,  if  you  are  dispos- 
ed to  Tiew  them,  we  will  be  your  goide.**  Restored  to  coall- 
d^nee^  tiy  the  affability  of  personages  so  tmly  aagast^  and  so 
Mod  an  offer,  I  thanked  them,  and  accepted  of  their  proposaL 
We  passed  under  the  majestie  arch,  and  stood  in  what  may  b# 
(Called  the  central  aisle  of  the  inner  court.  The  edifice  then 
presented  on  three  sides  and  as  it  was  raised  on  the  bold  eleva* 
lion  of  forty  steps,  the  architraves  and  entablatures  sustiuned 
tf  lofty  columns,  appeared  of  majestic  height,  and  astonishini^ 
iMgnifieence. 

The  three  edifices  seemed  equally  to  prompt  curionty,  and 
Invite  the  stranger — won  by  her  rich  and  magnificent  elefi;ance—« 
woo  by  her  bold  and  masterly  simplicity — and  won  by  her  so- 
limn  dignity  and  awful  grandeur.  As  we  moved  almost  in- 
Sensibly  down  the  aisle,  my  guides  seemed  waiting  to  be  deter* 
mined  by  my  preference.  Toleration  said  to  me,  with  a  smile, 
^  Sir,  you  can  visit  all  these  buildings,  and  we  will  enter,  first, 
die  one  you  may  prefer."  But,  by  this  time,  we  had  begun  to 
ascend  the  lofty  vestibule  of  the  central  edifice ;  and  my  guide* 
concluding,  that,  by  accident  or  inclination,  I  preferred  enter- 
ing there,  immediately  proceeded  to  the  door. 

'As  Truth  turned  to  ring  the  bell,  she  informed  me  that  we 
might  possibly  meet  with  some  difficulty  in  gaining  admittance ; 
for  that  three  persons  had  lately  obtained  a  re^dence  there,  1^ 
die  courtesy  of  the  original  proprietors  of  diese  grounds  and 
buildings,  who  had  officiously  volunteered  their  services  in 
guarding  the  entrance  against  the  intrusion  of  any  improper 
persons.  Upon  asking  their  names,  she  replied,  with  a  smile, 
that  they  had  arrived  there,  and  acquired  some  influence  under 
the  names  of  Orthodoxy,  Zeal,  and  Vigilance;  but  that  their 
true  names,  in  their  native  country,  had  been  discovered  to  be 
Bigotry,  Intolerance,  and  Persecution.  Upon  my  expressing 
some  surprise  at  this  intelligence,  Toleration  observed,  that 
^  they  were  generally  well  known,  and  thoroughly  despised; 
but  having  gained  a  residence  and  considerable  .influence,  un- 
der very  imposing  and  specious  names,  they  had  attache  ft  se- 
veral restless  and  turbulent  spirits  to  their  interest^  and  being 
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in  it  reijkm  of  ^at^eaed  and  ttvnqulffitf  ,  "Whet^  noAing  Is  m 
maeh  regretted  to  fneasnres  of  Tiolence  and  liostility'y  wtaatf 
¥^0  knew  them  the  b^t,  and  detested  them  the  moat  heartil|ft 
■erlerthelesB,  preferred  beariiig  with  thehr  imperttnenoe^  ti 
MDf^  the  mekna  (br  their  ekpulsion.'*  *^  But,  perUapB,''  "UH 
TMh,  <«y<ra  mkf  not  haT6  a  glimpse  at.them^  forineoiM 
•paHmeAt*  in  this  buildings  th^  dtee  not  eyen  be  seeit,  and  is 
Bnat  oitheihB,  tikey  do  not  chooAe  often  to  show  their  foees^  M 
te  Very  special  <>tcteiolis.'*   . 

A  moment  after,  «the  door  was  opened  by  a  yonng  dmmtll 
whom,  by  her  peculiar  air,  and  exceeding  simplicity  and  beas* 
i;y  in  piArsdtt»  dress,  and  manners,  I  should  have  almost  knoM 
fa  be  Ghlirtty,  had  not  Troth  kindly  pronounced  liei^  nmnti 
There  \rai  nothing  of  omameht  on  her  head,  but  the  beaHtiMl 
ringlets  bf  auburn  hair  which  flowed  carelessly  down  wMk 
Inimitabfe  grace;  and  with  a  countenance  beaming  the  smifoof 
immortal  youth,  she  bade  as  welcome,  and  desired  us  to*<mt(Bi!i 

Turning  from  thistery  uncommon  doorkeeper,*  who,  at  any 
^  other  moment  than  thb,  could  not  but  haye  commanded  a  moi% 
interested  attention,  a  spacious  hall  of  great  magnificence  was 
before  me.  Though  it  seemed  but  a  common  hall  of  entranee 
to  the  interior  of  the  building,  it  was  fitted  up  with  peculiar  de- 
vices tod  appropriate  insigtua. 

This  vast  saloon  was  decorated  with  paintings  and  statues 
of  most  extraordinary  design,  and  unparalleled  execution.  It 
teemed  difficult,  ^t  first  sight,  to  determine  whether  I  was  suf^ 
rounded  with  fiving  beings,  or  with  visions  of  the  mind.  ThoUf^ 
evidently  paintings,  they  seemed  to  have  been|done  wiHi  a  bold- 
ness of  colouring,  and  force  of  expression,  which  as  much  de- 
fied the  pencil  of  Raphael  to  reach,  as  the  pen  of  Shakspeare 
to  describe.  The  grandeur  of  the  apartment  seemed  shaded 
with  the  solemn  gloom  of  twilight,  while,  nevertheless,  the 
vivid  colourings  of  the  scene  showed  an  inherent  lustre,  re- 
setnbling,  though  far  surpassing,  a  picture  exquisitely  illuminat- 
ed. In  a  wo^d,  the  shading  was  deep  and  awfuU  but  interspersed 
and  enlivened  with  tints  which  evidently  surpassed  all  mortal 

.  •  Gbarity  keepa  fery  few  door%  either  pobUo  or  priTate,  either  of  ohorchet 
or  f«miliei.*-/« 


(^fiilL  li  wfui  BD  emb|<9i|  and  I  fett.tbaj^  {  w«|,  eo«lfip|af4^ 
VBalitj,  whose  full  import  I  a  moment  after  nnderstood, 
r.  Oo  a  Bpacious  pannel  of  the  wall,  at  mjr  rights  th^  hlMUPilgt^ 
dMplaj ed  a  landscape  wtdeh'particularly  engaged  my  attentions 
4kamaU  ftnd  solitary  Tessel  lay  moored  in  a  bi|y  of  the  oceailf 
tta  the  shores  of  a  vast  and  boundless  wildernesi^  The  wikflA 
eif  waters  seemed  agitated  and  raging  beneath  a  wintry  sky*. 
mMI»  the  leafless  forests  discoTered  to  the  eye  the  snow-olad 
hills,  the  rivulets  chained  in  ice,  and  the  lakes,  now  congealed 
Ike  marble,  holding  a  solid  mirror  to  the  ethereal  vault,  iind 
the  revolving  lamps  of  heaven.  The  wide  circuit  of  the.  waters* 
vUeh  seemed  a  real  prospect  of  the  ocean^  was  cheered  bj' 
no  sprightly  sail ;  no  ship  with  swelling  canvass  was  either  coior 
ingin  or  going  out;  no  joyful  shouts  of  sailors  could  be  iiMr 
fUwd  hastening  to  embrace  their  fdends,  after  the  perils  of  ^ 
voyage  were  past;  no  stately  vessel  courting  the  Hsvouif^Ml!? 
gale  to  waft  her  to  a  distant  port. 

.One  solitary  bark  there  was,  in  waters  which  the  keels  of 
fommexce  had  never  plou^ed,  and  where  the  galtent  ship  n^e* 
ver  floated.  On  the  neighbouring  shore,  a  few  faupible  cottagefi^ 
denoted,  Jby  their  form  and  texture,  the  vestiges,  as  did  the 
ascending  smoke  the  present  residence,  of  civilized  man.  Bqt 
how  dreary  was  their  prospect — how  joyless  their  condition! 
^  no  very  discriminating  distance  were  discernible  the  winter 
tamps, of  the  hostile  savage;  the  smoke  pf  the  wigwam  was 
afijQending  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  along  the  bays  i^nd 
inlets  of  the  adjacent  waters.  Imagination  might  seem  almost 
tp  bear  the  minted  howl  .of  savage  men  and  beasts  prowling 
i^  their  prey,  and  threatening  to  devour  such  of  this  defence- 
l^s  people,  as  the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  fierceness  of  the 
elements,  the  rage  of  famine,  or  the  angel  of  pestilence,  on 
this  lonely  shore,  might  spare. 

A  wall,  or  rather  a  defence  of  palisades,  encircled  tbeir  dwell* 
ii^gs,  which  seemed  to  promise  little  security.  But  without  this,, 
and  at  a  very  great  distance,  there  was  another  enclosure  of  a 
more  extraordinary  nature,  which,  at  first  view,  appeared  like  a 
luminous  circle,  but  on  nearer  inspectipn,  I  perceived  it  was  a 
wall  of  fire.    The  foundation  ^owed  like  solid  ban  of  iron 


fenJered  wMte  tea  fornaeei  and  ^011  ttetop  sAt  aqolTertof^^ 
flame  wnich  waved  outward  with  fierce  coruscations  towaidv 
flie  wilderness.  Whilst  the  divine  promise  rested  upon  mf 
BMnd,  '*  i  will  be  a  walLof  fire  round  about,  thee."  Tmtli,  who 
stood  by  my  side,  said,  with  <  a  smile,  *^  Behold  the  oripn  d 
your  nation!  and  the  trials  yonr  fprefothers  endured  for  the 
lore  of  truth,  and  the  rights  of  conscience.  Yon  see  the  colonpi! 
of  Plymi^uth,  on  .the  first  days  of  their  landing.  In  the  muiil 
6t  their  trials  €kid  was  their  defence.^  .  .. ; 

She  then  pointed  to  a  distant. part  of  the  landscape,  and  1 
clearly  perceived  the  course  of  the  Hudson,  channeled  throug|k 
lofty  mountains,  but  still  winding  his  majestic  way  to  the  ae%' 
through  the  pathless  wilderness^  save  w)iere  the  roving  savaga 
had,  at  times,  marked  out  his  devious  peregrinations,  in  his  fiit^ 
Tonrite  pursuits  of  war  and  hunting.  She  made  me,  howevei} 
observe,  remote  in  the  dim  and  shadowy  vista,  the  infant  set- 
tlements of  Albany  and  Bergen,  the  one  at  the  mouth,  and  the 
ether  towards  the  sources  of  the  river;  and  a^in  far  south,  am 
the  shores  of  Virginia,  the  only  remaining  vestige  of  civilisatioH 

fo  be  found  on  the  northern  section  of  America.  ■   .  ,r. 

•     ■     .  ' 

I  was  struck  with  surprise,  at  beholding  on  the  foreground  of 
flie  piece,  which  wonderfully  represented  both  map  and  picturoi 
and  indeed,  whereyer  Truth  directed  her  piercing  eye,  and 
pointe  w\{\\  her  hand,  grew  into  a  scene  of  living  existence, 
the  same  majestic  arch,  already  described,  as  connecting  the 
Wint^a  of  the  buildings,  and  inscribed  with  the  same  motto,  **Ui^ 
berty     f  Conscience.'' 

Till  now,  I  had  not  observed  a  perspective  glass  which  Truth 
held  in  her  hand,  which  she,  at  this  moment,  presented  mOi 
after  having  adjusted  the  barrel  to  the  first  circle  marked  thero* 
on.  '^This,-'  said  shcj  ''will  show  you  the  efifects  which  a 
century  can  produce  on  a  wilderness,  where  God  designs  to 
build  and  plant  a  naticm.''  As  I  tocik  the  glass,  1  observed  at  tha 
jCircle  to  which  the  sight  was  adjusted  1720.  I  raised  it  to  my 
eye,  and  how  changed  was  the  scene !  The  forest  had  melted 
away  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  the  banks  of  the  largec 
fivefs  smiled  t^ith  cultivation*  From  Massachusetts  to  Virgin 
j||ia|  a  tHToad  line  of  flonrisbing  villages,  and  noble  plantation^ 


yoiem^led  a  ffingfi  of  yM  open  a  broad  mantle  of  g^        And 

now  the  whole  proBpect  was  more  iUumioatedy  and  the  level 
WBfB  of  reflection  aeeined  to  indicate  the  sun  just  liaen,  ^  the 
bine  waves  of  ocean  roiled  in  light,  and  the  monntidm  were 
aovered  with  day." 

«  'No  longer  was  the  frail  and  BoUtary  bark  seen  before  Pljr* 
■Kmth.  Nnmerous  sails  were  Tisible  from  far,  and  seemed 
trtraited  by  gales  of  prosperity ;  and  if  Plymouth  had  become  a 
noble  village,  denoting  by  her  appearance,  wealth,  contentment, 
ind  eecnrity,  at  no  great  distance  from  her  bad  arisen  a  rival 
tiBler,  a  far  nobler  capital,  which  promised  one  day^  to  be  the 
Bweery  of  patriots  and  heroes,  and  the  cradle  of  an  indepen- 
dent nation.  But  if  Plymouth  was  eclipsed  by  the  importance 
irfia  rising  capital  near  her,  bow  much  more  wasBergen  lost  and 
fi»rgotten,  in  another  name,  which  was  quickly  to  become  the 
gmndest  emporium  of  North  America. 
•.After  glancing  to  various  parts  of  this  great  landscape,  I  took 
fte  gtass  from  my  eye,  and  having  drawn  it  to  another  circle, 
HMrked  1820,  I  was  about  to  renew  my  observation,  when 
Troth  observed,  that  as  I  had  no  optics  for  contemplating  futu* 
rity,  I  should  see  nothing  there  but  darkness.  And  as  to  the 
ptesent  state  of  the  country,  continued  she,  you  will  derive 
more  benefit  from  industry  than  perspective  glasse?. 
f  Passini;  this, incomparable  landscape,  my  attention  was  drawn 
jfcom  every  other  object  to  a  portrait,  which  >  occupied  the 
western,  or  upper  part  of  the  saloon.  It  was  a  fuir  length  pic- 
ture^ and  was  evidently  designed  as  the  leading  figure  of  the 
loom.  For  though  this  gallery  was  a  hundred  yards  in  length, 
Aurty  in  breadth,  and  twenty  in  height,  it  seemed  equally  con- 
aplcuons,  from  every  part,  and  to  an  eye,  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  fine  arts,  it  could  not  be  mistaken  for  the  Genius  of 
America.  But  it  surpassed  all  description.  It  was  standing  on 
elevated  ground ;  a  flourishing  olive  seemed  rising  on  his  right 
band,  and  a  princely  bay  tree  on  his  left,  like  a  towering  pyra- 
mid, rose  far  above  his  head,  from  which  the  shadow  fell  round 
him  as  from  a  meridian  sun,  though  brpken  and  dashed  with 
Intromissions  of  his  golden  beam. 

The  Genius,  in  the  form  and  proportions  of  an  ApeUo  Beld- 
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4ere,  te  lr«iiiO€Mid«d  tiw  haniMi  fCahiro  ki  Hi^^  and  pemmh 
tod  though  he  eould  not  appear  otherwise  thap  terdhly  IQ8||Q%^ 
He,  he  expresfled  the  grandest  lines  of  perfect  h^nignityv  ^tjA 
«uiled  the  highest  smMatiolis  of  the  suhlime. .  Jn  hk  cooottn 
nance  was  a  placldness  and  secnrity  of  expression  indicate4  J^ 
Um  nnion  of  power  and  goodness;  Csarkss  pf  danger  and  of  JiV^ 
jet  preferriag  peace,  and  tranqniUity .*  A  dazzling  f  ohe  of  aeatt 
let  descended  from  his. shoulders,  partially  concealing  an  ondast 
dress  of  white,t  and  it  seemed  not  ea^  to  determine  vhethil 
the  fashimi  of  his  dress  was  ancient  or  modem.!  On  hie  kft 
breast  was  a  plate  of  burnished  gold,  snrmottnled  with  a  Mosaia 
star  of  brilliants  of  great  lustre,  around  which  was  thia  inai^ijiki 
^oo,  *'  civiii  AND  REiiioious  LIBERTY/'  Bearing  this  saattoiM 
his  heart,  and  with  the  robe  of  justice  floating  round  hinp^.Jia 
wtNre  a  civic  crown  composed  of  the  olive  branch,  entwined  and 
bound  with  an  argent  fillet,  on  which  was  inscribe^t  ''  Qla4ki% 
eorpuSi  sed  verUas  mentem  wdnerat,^  N^ir  him  was  a  stately 
arbottr,  formed  by  the  arching  brandies  of  the  elm  and  mcpTttai 
interlaced  with  Tines,  and  through  the  o^ier  trellis  of  afian 
summer  retreat  were  seen  a  Bible  a^d  th^  ConstHaiion  ^iiii§ 
United  States,  engrossed  on  parchment,  lying  on  a  tabtew  .  .  . 
The  Ctenius,  who  seemed  recently  to  have  been  reppwg; 
there,  was  in  the  attitude  of  advancing  forward,  with  his  right 
hand  kdd  on  the  hilt  of  a  splendid  sword  which  huag  in  his  belt» 
and  his  eye  sternly  pursuing  an  object  almost  hid  in  impervioua 
shades  on  his  right ;  but,  on^nearer  inspection,  could  be  dis- 
covered*  Huge  and  terrific,  it  appeared  doubtful  whether  man 
or  monster,  and  its  dress  and  countenance  were  assimilated  to 
the  deepest  shade,  to  which  it  seemed  anxious  at  this  time  tQ 
escape.  Yet,  agreeable  (o  the  vulgar  idea,  that  ghosts  and  gob« 
tins  are  always  encompassed  with  supernatural  jsppearaiM^, 
this  monster,  if  a  human  figure  can  be  sufficiently  hideoi4S  t^ 
bear  the  name,  was  encircled  with  pale  and  liyid  light,  and  oil 

*  Such  is  the.  character  of  the  Ameriean  people.^/ 
t  The  habit  usually  worn  by  Justice  in  allegory.—/. 
i  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  American  genius  wiU  ultimately  mere 
resemble  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Freneh,  or  English.—-/. 
S  The  tword  woimcli  the  body-^trath  the  mind.—/. 


It 

Us  brMBf^  in  IMtfimof  cniphafOM  fltme^  w«s  viiibKtke  ironi 

farroiiERANOi. 

I  rcjpiced  to  see  the  hideom  moBfter  fly  before  tlie  genias  of 
mj  eoiintiy,  and  thus,  I  trust,  it  will  ever  be,  while  the  fovoor 
of  heayen  is  extended  to  as  as  a  people,* 

Having  Ttewed  varions  other  curiosities,  in  this  ipadous  gd« 
feiy,  tey  guides  proceeded  io  conduct  me  through  the  other 
^nr^  of  the  building,  which  were  very  numerous,  and  by  thMMc 
Mrms  and  furniture  showed  the  purposes  to  which  they  were 
i^ropriated.  This  building  was  four  stories  in  hei^t.  The 
looms  on  the  first  floor  were  rather  small,  and  eyidently  adapted 
16  th^  session  of  a  church ;  and  this  appeared  still  more  evident 
ftom  their  nnmberi  which,  as  Truth  informed  tne,  was  to  the 
imotint  of  several  hundred.  Over  the  door  which  led  to  aa^ 
Mier  spacious  gallery,  into  which  all  these  apartments  opened, 
ImA  ttiis  inscription,  ^  Let  the  elder$  that  rule  well  be  eowded 
iiwihy  qf  double  honour J^  This  gallery  terminated  at  the  we^t 
tlldote  end  In  a  noble  flight  of  stairs  which  landed  us  on  the  second 
fitdty,  and,  indeed,  ascended  direct  to  the  upper  loft  of  the 
building.  Here  the  apartments  were  as  much  larger  as  the 
number  was  less,  but  planned  in  a  similar  form,  and  occupyii^ 
the  same  extent  of  buiidiqg ;  and  over  the  hall  of  entrance 
fending  to  these  apartments,  T  perceived  this  inscription,  '^JVe- 
Jlfeet  hot  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  nnu  given  thee  by  pro* 
fheey,  and  the  laying* on  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.*^ 
'  In  the  third  loft,  there  were  five  apartments,  on  a  mudli 
larger  scale,  as  they  included  the  same  section  of  the  edificcy 
Itad  were  consequently  of  great  extent  I  here  recogniised  the 
different  synods  of  the  Church.  And  the  motto  placed  at  the 
efatrance  of  these  apartments  was,  *^  In  muUUude  of  counsellors 
ihere  is  safity,*^  Last  of  all,  and  on  the  fourth  floor,  was  one 
^rand  Apartment,  the  high  and  arching  dome  of  which  was  sup- 

•  Would  to  God  that  this  picture  vere  sutpended  in  the  Testibule  of  eveij 
•hureh  of  Christ ;  or,  rather,  of  eirery  church  which  hears  tliat  name.  In- 
tolerauce  is,  indeed«  a  principle  as  weak  and  cowardly,  as  it  is  bas^  and 
cruel ;  its  grand  exploits  are  always  made  against  the  defenceless,  and  gener- 
ally against  the  innocent  and  worthy.-—/. 
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ported  mi  two 'rows  of  ddric  pilteri^of  ezcettent!  woriunaailiq^ 
aDd  proportioDB.  In  an  alcove,  or  fine  recess,  at.tbe  upper  end 
of  this  vast  apartment,  were  several  pieces  of  statuary,  among 
"ivhich  I  discovered  the  well-known  forms  of  Davies,  Fimkff 
Burr,  Witberspoon,  Rodgers,  and  M*Whorter.  On  the  loll^ 
and  beautiful  arch  of  this  recess  was  this  inscription,  *'  BuUt 
an  theJbandaUon  of  the  apo^sUes  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  hm^ 
seif  being  the  ekitf  earner  stone,  in  whom  the  Imitdmg  JUl^ 
Jramed  together  gtoweih  into  an  holy  temple  in  the  Ldtrd.''*  in 
the  centre  of  this  group  of  figures,  on  a  table  made  of  Amen- 
can  myrtle,  lay  the  volume  of  the  word  of  6od« 

We  returned  from  the  upper  floor  of  this  building  to  tbe  lower 
ones,  by  a  different  passage  from  that  by  which  we  ascende4| 
and  I  observed,  that  from  each  of  the  lower  apartments  thaif  < 
was  a  separate  ascent  to  the  rooms  of  the  second  floor,  as  tb^ff 
was  akO|  from  every  room  on  the  second,  to  those  on  the  tbiiil 
floor :  as  also,  from  the  rooms  on  the  second,  there  were  dt 
rect  ascents  to  the  fourth,  or  grand  room,  which  did  not  liki 
through  the  rooms  on  the  third  floor.  ,  These  circum'stancea 
rendered  thb  whole  fabric  a  most  curious  piece  of  architectura; 
displaying,  however,  no  less  of  invention,  than  skill  in  tbe  exe» 
cutiou.* 

In  the  survey  we  took  of  this  extensive  fabric,  Toleration  dii- 
rected  our  course,  opening  every  door,  (for  none  were  locked  or 
barred,)  and  giving  us  free  access  wherever  we  were  inclined  ta 
enter.  Some  of  the  rooms  seemed  at  that  time  occupied  by 
the  persons  who  held  regular  jurisdiction  there  :  they  showed 
as  every  civility,  invited  us  to  prolong  our  stay,  or  to  repeat  our 
visits,  as  our  inclination  might  lead. 

After  we  had  spent  some  time  in  walking  through  various 
apartments,  in  all  of  which  a  uniform  neatness  and  order  prer 
vailed,  we  were  arrested  by  a  singular  adventure  near  the  door 
of  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  second  floor;  As  we  were  ap- 
proaching the  door,  and  about  to  enter  this  apartment,  three 
men,  coming  out  q£  the  room,  met  us,  and,  placing  themselves 

*  The  grand  staircase  firat  mentioned  represents  the  course  of  an  appeal; 
tUe  other  communications  are  obvious. — /. 
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kk  Mr  wnjTy  wffit  ft  Tery  obtrosire  ur,  desired  to  knowtriio  tre 
ir^re,  and  What  was  ovtr  business.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
it  iattca  so  peremptdiy,  and  language  so  dictatorial^  so  uncom- 
flionfaifhts  Uouse.  And  observing  these  gentlenlen,  I  thought 
tfiefr  countenances  familiar  to  my  recollection,  yet  their  namef 
did  not  occmr. 

After  a  mtfmenfs  pause,  Truth  replied  to  their  demand,  wifii 
great  composure ;  "  Gentlemen,  this  young  man  is  a  stianger 
K^re,  though  not  unknown  to  us ;  he  is  about  engaging  in  the 
^ospi^t  ministry,  and,  we  tbink,  he  would  not  be  an  improper  per* 
ton  to  send  abroad  as  an  evangelist  and  missionary,  ^o  cariy 
tbe  glad  news  of  a  Saviour  to  places  destitute  of  that  blessingt 
We '  have,  therefore,  shoivn  him  the  different  apartments  of 
ftis  building,  and  hope  he  will  be  acceptable  to  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  commission  men  for  that  purpose,  and  also  e 
bfesuDg  to  the  Chiircb  of  Christ.  But,  gentlemen,"  continued 
dhe, '^as  myself  and  this  tady  have  dwelt  here  erer  since  thii 
f&bric  was  erected,  and  as  we  have  not  the  honour  of  know- 
ing you,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  asking  the  same  favour 
of  you  which  you  did  of  us.'* 

This  address  of  Truth  was  received  with  a  haughty  air,  and 
these  men  looked  as  though  they  would  give  the  repiy,  given 
dtt  a  somewhat  similar  occasion,  when  the  arch  fiend  had  (en- 
tered into  the  garden  of  innocence,  and  was  there  detected  by 
Ithuriel  and  Zephon,  two  of  the  angelic  guards  of  Farauitef 
When  they  demanded  his  name,  he  replied, 

**  Not  to  know  me  argues  youi^t  31  anknown.** 

These  men  were  dressed  in  black,  and  so  exactly  resembled 
three  citfrgymen  whom  I  knew,  that  had  not  one  of  them  de- 
clared their  names  to  be  Orthodoxy,  Zeal,  and  Vi^ lance,  I 
should  have  supposed  I  knew  them.  Tt  brought  to  mind,  how- 
ever, what  I  have  often  heard  asserted,  that  men  who  in  '  'Oi 
and  features  resemble  each  other,  are  generally  ti:nnd  to  hare 
a  hkeness  in  mind  and  character.  A  remark,  in  favour  .>f  ^  .ich, 
I  think  philosophy  can  furnish  some  reasons^  howeyer  experi> 
ence  may  decide. 

4 
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Orthodoxy  wts  a  man  of  middHiig  «8e,  of  daik  campkadtm^ 
lather  iDcliBiiig  to  Roman  or  aquiline  and  aeute  featmnea,  re- 
markablj  grave,  quite  precise  in  bifl  language,,  aflfocted  in  Ua 
manners,  and  looked  jealous,  hypochondriacal,  very  soleni%. 
and  sourly  religfous.  The  superdliaiy  and  frontal  .muedes 
seemed  long  obedient  to  the  agendes  of  spleen,  pride^  and  ar- 
rogance ;  and  his  whole  expression  seemed  to  say,  that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  treated  with  great  respect. 

Zeal  was  a  small  man,  rather  spare,  of  tolerably  regular  te* 
tores,  of  the  light  and  choleric  temperament  of  complexion,, 
looked  sharp,  uttered  quick,  voluble,  sententious,  and  round,  pe* 
riods,  with  a  voice  which,  had  the  man  not  been  seen,,  might 
have  been  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  a  much  larger 
body ,^  putting  me  in  mind  of  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  nightiii> 
ffAe ;.  and  I  observed  that  he  had  a  remarkably  little  head. 

Vigilance  was  a  tall,  thin  figure,  without  colour  in-hia  fiM^^or 
oUier  expression  than  the  feint  gleaming  of  an-  uneasy  smile^ 
which  pain  excites,-rather  than  pleasure.  He  had  the  brown».mi- 
animated  aspect  of  cloudy  November  twilight;  and  if  a  sheep 
could  be  turned  into  a  wolf,  he  seemed  to  resemble  the  mon- 
grel that  would  be  the  result,  provided  that  metamorphosis 
could  be  suddenly  arrested  when  two  thirds  accomplished.  With 
a  long  neck,  and  rather  small  features,  it  appeared  as  if,  after  the. 
outlioe  was  struck,,  the  contour  had  been  contracted  throng 
scarcity  of  material  in  the  internal  fabric.  In  short,  the  eyea 
of  this  man,  which  were  small,  far  separated^  and  of  the  colour 
of  the  dark  oxyd  of  iron,  void  of  all  brightness,  expressed  the 
dull  and  wandering  glare  of  morbid  wakefulness,  and  seemed  a 
window  through  which  suspicion,  treachery,  and  cruelty,  alone 
held  commerce  with  the  worid.  • 

These  gentlemen,  however,  appeared  with  an  assumption  of 
great  dignity,  and  wi^  a  scornful  smile  informed  Truth  that 
they  had  heard  of  this  young  man,  meaning  me,  before^  and  well 
knew  that  he  was  ''  unsound  in  the  faith,*'  desired  to  be  no  far- 
ther troubled  with  impertinent  intrusions ;  with  which,  turning 
suddenly  upon  us,  they  went  into  the  room,  and  shut  the  door 
with  such  violence  that  the  jarring  noise  reverl>erated  through 
the  neighbouring  apartments  to  a  great  distance.* 

*  This  clMh  WM  heard  from  Philadelphia  to  Xew-Tork.^£ 
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Iitoiiriildktreviid  diis  lraUdiiig,i^HaeoTwedtii«t  there  were 
iwo  amail  buildings  staoding  just  behiod  it»  re8embliiigUlnforni» 
'tat  Bmallw  in  sise,  and  bnift  of  different  materials.    Th^ 
«iifht  have  been  mistaken  for  wings  to  the  dorie  edifice^  as  they 
•joined  up  to  it,  and  between  them  ^ias  an  opening  which  might 
teve  formed  a  court  yard,  but  that  it  was  overgrown  with  brian 
■and  thorns,  and  presented  no  passage  but  a  narrow  foot  path, 
through  which  whoever  passed  would  be  liaUe  to  be  scratched 
-and  torn,  if  not  bitten  by  some  noxious  reptile  that  crawled  be- 
.  low.  These  edifices  appeared,  however,  very  decent,  and  aa  mgr 
rcuiiosily  prompted  me  to  view  their  internal  arrangement,  1 
;proposed  .to  my  guides  to  take  a  view  of  them.    I  saw  Uie  la- 
jdiea^smiie  at  eadi  other,  but  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  It; 
as  it  was  their  object  to  instruct  me  more  by  actual  experience 
than  by  mere  intelligence.    They  accordingly  approached  near 
Ae  door  of  one  of  them^  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see 
the  same  three  figures  standing  before  k. 
•    As  we  happened  to  see  them  at  a  distance,  I  instantly  halted, 
and  begged  of  Toleration  to  spare  me  anotiier  interview  wifli 
Orthodoi^,  whom  I  did  not  very  much  admire.    We  accord- 
ingly turned  about;  and  as  I  had  seen  tb^se  men  planted  at 
HAb  door,  I  concluded  that  we  should  find  the  entrance  to  the 
^ler  building  free,  or,  at  least,  guarded  by  visages  less  grim 
and  repulttve.    We  approached  the  door,  and  were  about  to 
4^pen  it,  when,  looking  up,  we  saw  inscribed  in  large  letters  over 
it,  *^  None  are  adnnUied  here  but  such  as  will  sign  the  Covenani.^^ 

Truth,  however,  gave  a  loud  rap,  and  immediately  the  door 
•was  i^pened ;  but  the  reader  may  conjecture,  if  he  can,  my  sur- 
prise when,  behold,  there  again  stood  Orthodoxy,  Zeal,  and 
Vigilance,  looking  more  stern  and  terrific  than  ever ;  and  I  seem- 
ed as  though  I  could  hear  the  ancient  maxim,  ^  turn  or  bum," 
dbtinctly  pronounced.  I  was  ready,  with  the  poor  Frenchman^ 
lo  exclaim,  '<  Monsieur  Tonson  agaki  T'  I  also  recollected 
KHIton's  famous  passage. 


-«<  Black  he  itood  m  Bigk^ 


Fierce  is  ten  furiei^  terrible  as  hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart.'* 
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Wa  taraed  from  them  mthoatpurlex,  an4  llAviiff  iww  yWteA 
most  parts  of  the  house. mj  curiosity  wished  to  eee*  thfire  opi^ 
renydned  one  apavtmeot  ip  the  second  story,  wbiph,  for  rfiasfvpf 
I  do  not  thiniL  proper  her^  to  n^entioii,  1  desired  tp^isit,  IH^ 
I  left  the  house.  We  accordingly  proceeded  thither.  ;..9l^ 
here,  as  usual,  while  as  yet  we  had  .sc«rcel|y  come,  within  ainlit 
ef  the  door,  wii^ich  M  to  this  fair  an4  beaatifill  chamber^  for  it 
appeared  tQ  b^ve  been  fitted  up  with  more  than  usual  po9ip*fUii4 
flegafice»  these  hopefiiil  fiicures  crossed  as,  and  forbid  our  ea* 
trance.  My  surprise.,  on  seeing  theniy  yet  at  a  distance,.  w«| 
redpubled,  and  I  could  not  hot  remark  to  my  guides,  that  AUf 
flxtrao/dieary  triumvirate  must  either  be  supernatural  beiogir 
taking  BO  time  for  change  of  place,  as  I  was  sure  thej  coul4: 
|M>t  be  omnipresent,  or  else  there  must  be  a  great  number  Cff  ai^, 
appearance  too  similar  \*i  admit  of  discrimination. 

^'  Tbey  are  not  men,"  said  Truth,  '^  but  phaatoma,  whioh 
Almighty  Providence  basgiven  the  semblance  of  men,  and  tbejf 
jiersonate  tbe  spirit  and  disposition  of  men  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion. They  appear  to  the  eye  of  reason  in  every  place,  where, 
a  spirit  of  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  persecption  are  /eund ;  and 
^ey  ac,  ostensibly,  as  men  of  that  description  would  act  di4 
they  feel  no  restraint  from  motives  of  interest  and  policy.  Ne 
ey<*  sees  them  in  these  buildings,  nof  is  the  number  g^eat  who 
feel  the  disposition  they  represent  Yet  they  have  their  follow^ 
ers,  whose  real  characters  are  closely  veiled,  and  who,  under  the 
cloak  of  orthodoxy,  cherish  bigotry  ;  who  hide  intolerance  ia 
the  pretence  of  seal  for  the  truth,  and  indulge  the  bitterest  spirit 
of  persecution  under  a  show  of  vigilance  and  activity  to  promote 
sound  doctrine  and  discipline  But  they  are  as  destitute  of  80un4 
policy  as  they  are  remote  from  the  truth  and  tbe  love  of  God  By 
disclosing  too  openly  tbe  malignity  of  their  hearts,  and  baseneet 
of  their  principles,  they  shall  open  the  eyes  of  mankind  upo^ 
their  true  characters,  which  shall  be  as  much  detested  among 
men,  as  they  are  abhorred  in  the  sight  of  God.  Thb  is  yoat 
last  interview  with  them,  and  from  what  you  now  see  you  may 
judir*'  of  th^'ir  final  catastrophe.** 

As  Truth  and  Toleration  drew  nearer,  these  semblances  of 


mtn  M0ne4  to  cMw  nera  flrigMfbl  hi  their  app— rmw. '  TIMf 
Iratom  tonied  to  the  colour  of  ashes,  grew  indistinct,  and 
ienn^eiied  into  a  dBdtoHion  beyond  all  hmnan  Tieaipe.  Thehr 
Umb%  seemed  dissblyhif;,  and  their  stature  suddenly  expanded  i 
Ihej  fSril  together  into  a  column  of  smoke,  which  r^led  alonj| 
Ihe  wall,  and 'was  soon  disnpated  by  a  current  of  air. 

Tmtii  at  this  moment  seemed  to  become  mon  awfully  re- 
ppkNMient  in  her  features,  and  more  majestic  In  her  form.  Tum^ 
{■g  %o  m^.  she  said^  ^  Go^  young  man^  and  be  a  faithful  wft^ 
neaa  for  truth  in  the  church  of  Christ,  and  in  tlie  world.  ISr* 
lor;  bigotry,  ind  prejudice  with  all  Hieir  train,  arfe  tut  empty 
ihadows:  they  have  no  power  in  themselFes.  '  If  they  at  times 
l^ite  you  trouble,  it  is  but  to  try  youi^  patience ;  if  they  present 
imfvediments,  it  is  but  to  prove  your  strength.** 

My  curiosity  was  no  less  satisfied  than  gratified  in  viewing 
this  building ;  and  we  accordingly  descended  into  the  court- 
yard before  described.  I  was  now  intending  to  take  a  view  of 
the  two  adjoining  fabrics,  viz.  of  the  Tuscan  and  Corinthian 
striictures  which  lay  on  either  hand.  But  Truth  informed  me 
it  mieht  be  useful  and  pleasing  for  me  to  take  a  different  view  of 
these  entire  structures  before  we  entered  the  others.  She  led 
me -accordingly  into  the  outward  court,  at  some  distance,  where 
the  whole  might  be  contemplated  at  one  view. 

Here,  turning  towards  this  vast  and  threefold  fabric,  she  ad- 
justed the  barrel  of  her  perspective,  which  she  still  held  in  her 
hand,  to  a  future  period,  but  with  no  visible  mark  to  indicate  its 
date;  she  then  gave  it  to  me,  desiring  me  to  see  what  I  aould 
discover.  Having  raised  it  to  my  eye,  and  brought  the  fabric 
under  the  field  of  observation,  at  first  I  perceived  only  an  indis- 
tinct and  tremulous  light  waving  through  the  field,  but  a  moment 
after  the  object  became  clear,  settled,  and  definite.  The  distance, 
Indeed,  seemed  greatly  increased,  but  much  more  the  effulgence 
amd  glory  of  the  prospect.  These  buildings  now  appeared  re- 
mote, and  separated  from  me  by  a  broad  river,  or  an  arm  of 
the  »ea,  where  a  tide  or  current  rolled  with  rapidity  .and  fierce- 
ness, over  which  low  clouds  hung,  like  a  sable  curtain,  cover- 
ing most  parts  of  its  surface.    But  beyond,  and  far  above  this 
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gulfy  they  appeared  situated  on  a  riaiiig  jMa  of  iaIeniAadifo 
extent  and  elevation.  The  fabric  appeared  now  of  one  amfora 
material  of  inconceiyable  brightoess  and  beaatji  and,  bjrtiie 
strength  and  brilliance  of  its  reflected  rays,  looked  like  a  teai- 
ple  *^  clothed  with  the  sun."  Maltitades  of  cheerful  people,  a^ 
rayed  in  glorious  attire,  seemed  passing  In  and  outof  ttesi 
buildings;  and  the  firmament  of  heaven  above  th^n  seciayrtl  u 
though  it  might  resemble,  in  purity  and  serenity,  that  linfff  V 
the  empyreal  circle,  which  forms  the  glorious  caiio|iy  ^'tts 
celestial  Paradise.  -*^^ 

My  eye  was  pained  with  the  steady  eontemplatioii  of  Ml 
brightness,  and  I  was  fain  to  remove  the  glass,  but  hefeHM 
■ceoe  ended,  and  I  awoke,  and  my  first  recoUeetidn  vai'4K 
following  incomparable  lines  :r—  ^   i  «^- 

**  Biae,  crovm'd  iirith  li^t,  imperial  Salem,  rise !  /    r* 

Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lift  thine  eyes ! 

See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn;  .  > 

See  future  sons  and  daughters  yet  unborn,  .  .^  ;;^ 

In  crowding  ranks  on  ev'ry  side  arise,  -  ^*^ 

Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies ! 

See  barb'rous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend. 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend : 

See  thy  bright  altars  throng'd  with  prostrate  kings. 

And  heap'd  with  products  of  Sabxan  springs ! 

For  thee  Idume*s  spicy  forests  blow. 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow : 

See  he^Yen  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day  ! 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  mom. 

Or  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn  ; 

But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays. 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 

O'erflow  thy  courts— the  light  himself  shall  shine  * 

RcfveaPd,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine !  "  -^^ 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay,  .  t:^ 

Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ;  ..  ,  ^ 

But  fix'd  his  word,  lus  saving  power  remains  ; 

Thy  realm  forever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns  !** 

S.  C.  9. 
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^JI^Qiqiient  allattODs  have  been  mpuile,  in  die  preeeding  ^  nnm- 
feen>  to  the  religiouB  tenets  <^  the  Reformeniy  and  it  is  well 
Ippmi  .bpw  the  pnbfic  is  imposed  upon  by  the  specions  pre- 
toBoes  of  several  divinesi  who  claim  the  exclnsive  meiit  of 
|||p)|rhjng  the  doctrines  of  the  ReformatioB*  I  had  measurably 
||^^B$ed  myself  with  the  animadversions  already  made  on  that 
^tdrctty  but  an  ancient  and  very  extraordinary  woik  having  fi^ 
len  into  my  hands,  I  deem  it  an  imperious  duty,  and  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  very  great  pleasure,  to  lay  some  documents  before 
HiefiubliCy  which  I  presume  few  have  seen,  and  many  will  read 
witb  interest  As  to  the  authenticity  of  these  documents,  the 
wader  will  entertain  no  doubt,  after  perusing  what  follows. 
And  I  shall  give  them  verbatim,  in  the  style  and  orthography 
in  wiui^h  they  were  published. 

^  J%ese  ArtideSf  hUeafier  mitteUf  were  cLgreed  upon  alt 
Marpurge^  by  those  whose  names  are  heere  vnder  written^  the  3 
rf  Oeioh.  Jimo  1529. 

*^  For  the^r^,  that  we  on  both  sides  beleeue  and  hold,  that 
there  is  one  only  true  naturall  God,  creator  of  all  creatures,  and 
diat  the  same  God  is  one  in  essence  and  nature,  ahid  three  fold 
in  person ;  viz.  Father,  Sonne,  and  Holy  Ghost,  after  the  same 
manner  as  was  confirmed  in  the  council  of  Nice,  and  as  b 
sang  and  read  in  the  Nicen  creed,  in  all  the  christian  churches 
in  the  world. 

^  For  the  second^  we  beleeue  that  not  the  Father,  nor  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  the  Sonne  of  €rod  the  Father,  ni^rall  God,  became 
man  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  the  helpe  of 
tile  seed  of  man,  bom  of  the  pure  vir^n  Mary,  bodily,  com- 
pleat  body  and  soule  as  another  mao,  sinne  excepted. 

^  For  the  thirds  ihht  the  same  God  and  Maries  sonne,  unsepa- 
lable  person,  Christ  Jesus,  was  for  us  crucified,  dead,  and  buried, 
arose  from  the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven,  sitting  on  the  ri|bt 
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hand  of  God,  Lord  over  all  creatures,  to  retmme  againe  to  iodgp 
the  quicke  apd  the  dead. 

*^  For  the  Jburthf  we  beleeue  that  original  ainne  desceDda  oato 
▼•  from  Adam,  by  birth  and  inheritance^  and  is  such  a  sinne 
that  It  damneth  all  men :  and  if  that  Christ  had  not  eome  to 
relieve  ts  with  his  death  and  life,  then  bad  we  perished  thereby 
orerlastii^jry  and  eoaid  neuer  tAvk  iMHe  to  Ibo  kli^dom  of 

Cod.       

^  For  the  j§^  we.  baleene:  that  we  are  ife8iiere4  from-tfaesaid 
(A one  and  from  aH  other  simieis,  together  with  eueriasting  death, 
if  M>  bee  we  beleeue  in  the  said  soUne  of  Qod^  Jesils  CTbris^ 
Wiio  died  foe  rs,  and  tliat  through,  such  *  faith,  not  through 
worfes,  degreo^  or  eirders,  we  majf;  be  deiioered  from  mf 
aiiuie*^ 

«'For  the  mOh  that  such  a  faith  »  a  ^t  of  Qod,  whicli  wo 
baue  not  purchfui^  by  any  foregoing  workes  or  deserts^  Heittiet 
CM  attaine  the^e  unto  by  our  bwne  powers ;  but  the  Holy  Crhost 
gpues  and  prouides  it,  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  into  our  hailf 
when  we  attend  unto  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

"  For  the  seventh^  that  such  a  faith  Is  otir  righteousnoBee  bofoit 
Qod,  for  which  the  Lord  esteems  uis  jui^  righteous,  and  holy; 
witboqt  ail  works  and  deserts,  and  thereby  delivers  from  ainne^ 
death,  and  hell,  tak^s  to  grace  and  saveth  for  his  sonnes  take^ 
in  whom  we  so  beiieue,  and  thereby  are  made  partakers  of  his 
sonnes  righteousnesse  and  life,  and  of  the  benefit  of  all  bis  tre%* 
sares ;  therefore  al  cloister  liuing,  and  Abbey  lubber  life,  as 
unprofitable  to  salvation,  are  vtterly  condemned." 

The  subsequent  articles  relate  to  the  risible  ordinances  of 
the  gospel,  viz.,  of  preaching,  of  baptism,  of  confession,  of 
magistracy,  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  &c.,  which  have  no  peculiar. 
interest  in  this  place.    In  reference  to  the  holy  supper  they 
say:  , 

*'  And  though  it  be  so  that  at  this  time  we  cannot  agree 
whether  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  bee  bodily  in  the 
bread  and  wine,  yet  ought  the  one  part  to  performe  Christian 
loue  to  the  other,  so  far  as  euery  man^s  conscience  will  beare, 
and  both  sides  entreate  the  Almighty  God^  with  al  ferueney^. 


that  he  woald  settle  rs  io  the  right  ▼ndentandiog  by  the  Holy 
QhoBt    Amen. 

Signed, 

MARTINUS  LUTHER,  STEPHANUS  AQRICOLA, 

PHILIP  MELANCTHON,  JOHANNES  OECOLAMPADIUS) 

JUSTUS  JONAS,  VLRICUS  ZWINGLIUS, 

^  *  MJfBBBAB  OSIANDEHt  MARTINUS  8UC6R, 

*     #QHAKNS6  BRENTIUS,  CA8P£R  HBDiQ,'^ 

The  above  declaration  of  doctrine  waa  the  reaultof  |i  &mo]|y 
inference  held  between  Luther  and  Melnncthon  on  the  Qipo^ 
part,  and  Zwinglius  and  Bucer  on  the  other^  together  with  theif 
jprincipal  adherents,  to  come,  if  possible,  to  an  agreement  ofli 
1^  great  points  of  religion,  and  particularly,  ooncermng  tbf 
sacrament  of  the  sapper,  in  which  Luther  could  not  get  fully 
dear  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  bread* 

These  were  the  distinguished  leaders  in  the  Reformatiop  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  among  the  best  and  ablest  <^ 
Ibeir  divines.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  state^aent  I  hare 
given  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  in  the  first  serieSy  he  wii^ 
at  first  sight,  perceive  it  not  to  differ  from  the  views  of  these 
great  Reformers.  The  ground  there  taken  is,  that  "  original  sin 
descends  from  Adam  to  us  by  birth  and  inheritance,''  and  is  a 
part  of  the  grand  constitution  of  nature,  that  e^ery  thing,  pr^a* 
gated  in  a  series  of  generations,  shall  produce  |ts  own  likeness. 

Though  the  view  of  the  leading  doctrines,  in  the  above  stater 
menty  is  exceedingly  concise,  yet  no  part  of  the  Triangle  is 
there  discoverable.  As  to  the  atdnement,  it  is  well  know^,  to 
all  the  world,  that  the  German  Reformers,  almost  to  a  man,  held 
to  the  doctrine  of  universal  propitiation.  It  was  certainly  so 
with  Luther  and  Melancthon,  Zwinglius  and  Bucer,  and  all 
the  ten,  whose  names  are  signed  above.  But  I  shall  detain  the 
reader  with  few  remarks  here,  since  the  above  is  but  a  quota- 
tion  from  a  much  more  full  and  comi^ete  confession  of  faith,  of 
the  Fsaltzgrave  church,  in  the  founding  and  forming  of  which| 
2winglius  was  the  principal  leader.  To  that  I  shaH  imme- 
diately proceed.  ffTYfiSTIGATOR. 
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The  work  is  entitled j 

• 

*<  A  full  dieclaration  of  the  faith  and  ceremoDiet 
professed  io  the  dominions  of  the  most  illiistrio»8  and 
noble  Prince  Frederick  V.,  Prince  Elector  Pala- 
tine. Published  for  the  benefit  and  satisfaction  of 
all  God's  people :  according  to  the  originall,  printed 
in  the  High  Dutch  Tongue.  Translated  into  En- 
glish by  John  Rolte,  and  published  in  London,  A.  IX 
1614." 

The  English  translation  is  dedicated  to  the  Right  HononnAte 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

*^  A  full  declaration  of  the  £aith  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Psaltzgraues  churches* 

«  CHAP.  I. 


(i 


That  we  have  not  such  a  detestable  Jaith  as  is  measured  f$ 
vs  ahrode  by  peace-hating  people. 

*'Now  to  begin :  we  protest  before  God,  and  whole  Cfaristen- 
dome,  that  we  have  not,  in  any  sort,  such  a  detestable  faith,  as 
peace-hating  people  ascribe  vnto  ts,  whereas  they  say  i 

That  we  deny  God's  omnipotency. 

That  we  make  God  the  author  of  sinne. 

That  we  make  God  to  be  a  tyrant 

That  we  deuy  the  Godhead  of  Christ 

That  we  deuy  the  personal  union  of  both  natures  in  Christ. 

That  we  say,  that  the  divine  and  human  nature  in  Christ  teve 
no  actuall  and  working  fellowship  with  each  other. 

That  we  deny  originall  sin. 
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.   That  we  deny  ike  power  of  the  deoOi  of  Ohrfit 
That  we  deny  the  necesrity  of  beleeThig  in  Ohritt,  fee.  lie*  • 
**  Such,  and  many  more  the  like  blasphemies  agrinst  6od»  d0 
they  accuse  vs  of,  that  we  both  beleoTe  and  teach." 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  ree<rflect,  and  keep  in  mnid|  that 
several  of  the  heaviest  of  thdse  charges  are  constantly  Qrge4 
against  the  Hopkinsians,  and  perhaps  he  will  also  find,  m  these 
pious  and  venerable  Reformers,  an  apologist  for  the  Hbpkini^iaa 
doctrines,  which  our  Triangular  men,  who  have  io.  lovdly  aad 
ao  long  claimed  all  the  Reformers  as  their  own,  will  not  relish* 
If  all  the  divines  in  the  dominions  of  the  illustrious  Frederic^ 
Elector  Palatine  should  turn  out  to  be  Hopkinsians,  probably 

the  Rev.  and  most  distinguished  Mr.  M s  will  pronounce 

them  '*  unsound  in  the  faith."    This  denunciationt  however, 
W^uld  not  disturb  thdr  peaceful  slumbers  in  the  grave. 
-i  The  divines  of  the  Psaltsgrave  dburch  having  noticed  the 
errors  and  heresies  of  which  they  were  accused,  proceed  in  this 
chapter  with  some  general  observations,  in  which  they  show 
that,  in  these  points,  they  agreed  fundamentally  with  the  great 
Reformers,  as  well  as  the  ancient  churches.    In  the  course  of 
which  they  take  occasion  also  to  enumerate  the  errors  of  which 
Z«uther  himself  was  accused,  as  in  the  following  paragraph : 
^'Or  do  not  thedetamers  know  that  the  wretched '  felIoW| 
Doctor  Pistorious,  now,  at  thb  present,  concludes   against 
nlessed  Doctor  Luther  t    He  writes,  (i.  e.  PistoriuSi)  Doctor 
liOther  was, 
A  Tritheist,  who  said  there  was  three  Gods ; 
A  SabeHian,who  said  there  was  but  one  person  of  the  Godhead ; 
.    An  Arlan,  who  denied  the  euerlasting  Godhead  of  Christ; 
An  Eutichian,  who  mhagled  the  two  natures  of  Christ  in  one ; 
A  Nestorian,  who  separated  the  two  natures  in  Christ; 
A  Valentinian,  who  was  so  mad  headed  as  to  say  the  humai^ 
nature  of  Christ  descended  from  heaven; 

A  Harcionite,  who  blasphemed  that  Christ  was  not  crucified 
in  very  deed,  but  only  ia  show. 

**  Such,  and  many  more  the  like  detestable  heredes  that 
wretched  fellow  Pistorius  construeth  upon  blessed  Doctor  Lur 
Iher.  And,  to  prove  the  sime  against  himi  cites  his  own  words, 
which  make  a  great  show  to  that  end." 


/ 


as 

I  beg  the  jMMltff  te  Mntomfter,  that  a  aUiilar  afteiiifit  «raa 
made  ill  thi*  city  ia  uMeh  a  fellow,  proiNibty  quite  a»  wretcbed 
M  Doctor  PkteriiMkftB^rbled  tbe  WiitiiisB  of  Caiviil  and  Hopkins, 
and  published  a  book  ealM  thlB  ^  Contragf* 

Tbe  writes  of  ttilB  declaraiioii,  afto'eboiviag  that,  in  those 
(loiato  lift  wbieb  they,  were  aiccosedof  bertsf ,  tfaey  did  not  d^ 
fer  ffoifi  LMlher ^  mt.  froio  tbe  prinbitive  chllrcl^  proceed  to  the 
aeeod d  oUtpter,  ib  irtii«h  their  confeesioki  of  faitii  begiai.  'Jttt 
ttislMwpioeeed. 

*         -        *        ft 

«•  CHAP«  U. 

.  .  (*  What  ourfaUh  i$  in  very  truth. 

t 

1 

^^ow  if  an  J  man  shall  farther  demand,  what  then  is  09 
ftith  indeed,  the  which  we  wiUingljr  a^Lnowledge,  tlieo  i$  this 
onr  an^ere,  &8  followeth. 

**  Wee  bebeue  there  is  one  only  true  God,  the  Father  of  one 
Lord  Jfesns  Christ,  with  the  Sonne  and  Holy  Ohost;  and  that 
accordingly,  there  are  three  distinct  persons  In  that  one  Ood]^ 
Essence,  the  father,  the  Sonne  and  the  Holy  Ghost 

*^  Wee  beleeue  further,  that  the  same  one  God  is  everlasting 
and  almighty,  and  can  do  whatsoever  he  will.  Also,  that  bee 
IS  infinite,  and  accordingly  is  present  in  all  places  at  one  tinut^ 
and  seefh,  heareth  and  knowetb  all  things.  Also  that  he  is  jus^ 
and  punisheth  no  man  without  desert.  Also  that  be  is  merei* 
ful,  and  hath  no  delight  in  the  death  of  sinners,  but  tiiat  ibey 
would  repent  themselves  and  live. 

^  Wee  beleeue  further,  that  the  same  one  true  God  created 
heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  ther^n  is,  of  nothing. 

<<  Wee  beleeue  further,  that  God  sustaineth  and  ruletb  all 
things  wbich  he  created ;  and  that  bee  h|^th  them  so  In  his 
'band,  that  ho  creature  can  stirre  or  move  itselfe  without  will; 
and  therefore  nothing  can  come  to  passe  without  his  permis- 
sion, whether  it  be  good  or  evill.  Also,  all  that  God  doth  al 
present,  or  permitteth  to  come  to  passe,  bee  foreknew  from 
ITverlasting,  and  with  well  be  thought  councell  had  determined^ 
a^  be  wouii!  ev^  so  doe  it^  or  permit  it.    Also,  that  be  dNl 
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Bot  detenidiie  or  fieranit  any  thing  to  come  to  pMit,  but  that 
Wfairt>  he  could  and  would  turD  to  a  good  end.  * 

'^  We  heleeue  liurther,  ihat  in  the  beginning  God  ereated  all 
tile  angels  and  men  holy*  and  good,  and  eefieeially'  man  in  hit 
fikenesae,  and  to  blessed  kncaortaiity.  But  they,  to  wit,  tha 
aagals  and  the  two  first  of  mankittde,  did  shortly  after  their  ere* 
litioii»  lall  from  God  their  oreaoer;  and  have  by  sueh  their  fhlf^ 
brooght  not  only  opon  theflMelves  the  wrath  of  God,  but  also 
soch  a  pollution  of  their  natores,  that  now  thify  dtn  no  more 
either  will  or  accojnpii&h  any  thing  that  is  good,  which  pollution 
fell  on  the  lost  angels  at  one  tikne.  Bat  mankinde  inherits  such 
defilement,  together  with  the  gniltiness  both  of  the  first  and  se^ 
eond  death,  by  propagaiiony  omjrom  another.  From  whenea 
It  ts,  that  the  same  corruption  of  mankinde  is  called  origlaii 
fiona.** 

Bfehte  I  proceed,  I  must  entreat  the  reader  to  notice  tba 
itatement  here  giren  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  ;  at  least, 
if  his  object  be  to  discover  the  opinion  of  the  Reformers  con> 
Cieming  that  doctrine,  and  if  he  be  desirous  to  know  how  that 
doetrihe  stood,  among  what  may  be  called  the  doctrines  of  the 
Ileformation.  And  I  here  assure  him,  as  I  have  already,  again 
and  ^ain,  that  the  notion  of  the  imputation  of  the  guilt  of 
Aidam's  sin,  as  our  Triangnlars  bold  it,  at  this  day,  was.  un- 
kaown'to  the  Reformers,  or,  if  not  unknown,  was  rejected  by 
them  ad  repugnant  to  all  the  dictates  of  reason,  justice,  and  the 
word  of  God.     And  the  talk  they  make  about  the  federal  head« 

m 

iUp  of  Adam,  as  they  call  it,  plunges  them  but  deeper  in  ab^ 
surdity.  To  make  a  creature  guilty  of  the  sin  of  another,  in- 
^ependeiit  of  any  moral  desert  of  his  own,  is  a  case  perfectly 
aimilaf  to  charging  an  innocent  person  with  guilt;  while,  at  the 
tame  time,  it  is  perfectly  dissimilar  to  the  case  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  righteousness  where  it  is  not  due.  The  goodness  of  God 
nay  certainly  go  beyond  a  sinner's  merit,  but  divine  justice 
cannot  go  beyond  his  desert,  or  charge  him  with  crimes  of 
whIcA  he  is  not  guilty ;  nor  can  any  possible  earutiluHon,  head- 
Mpy  or  federtU  relation,  help  out  the  difficulty.  These  terms 
nay  indeed  help  out  a  man's  prejudice*^,  and  cast  a  mist  befoie 
,  bis  €f9Bt  but  they  cannot  aid  his  rational  ooimeAon. 
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But,  reader,  whether  the  crude  and  rank,  the  horrible  and  ab-^ 
•urd  notioD  of  imputation  be  true  or  not,  is  not  the  presesi 
question — but  whether  that  notion  was  taught  by  theRefornoiei^ ; 
and  I  say  it  was  not  They  held  that  Adam's  corrupt  and  d^ 
praved  nature  descended  to  his  posterity,  and  ruined  his  whole 
race*  They  held,  as  in  the  declaration  before  ns,  that  ^'  Matt* 
kmde  inheriUaueh  defilement  by  propagaHon  ant  from  ant^her^ 
And  hence,  they  were  accused,  precisely  as  the  Hopkinsiaoi 
are,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  of  denying  the  doctrine  of  origin 
Hal  sin.    But  I  proceed. 

^*  Wee  beleeue  further,  though  such  a  fearefull  fall,  both  of 
angels  and  men,  could  not  haue  come  to  passe  without  €k>ds 
permission,  and  that  he  appoints  nothing  without  good  ccmte- 
deration,  yet  is  not  the  fault  of  this  fall  in  any  manner  to  be  aa* 
cribed  to  him ;  considering  that  bee  so  created  the  angels  and 
men,  that  they  had  free  will  to  turn  to  good  as  well  as  to  bad* 

^  Wee  beleeue  further,  that  it  becomes  not  poor  creatures  t6 
dBsfMite  with  God,  wherefore  he  created  the  angels  and  meii  so 
that  ihey  could  fall*  Also,  wherefore  he  hindered  not  Ba<^ 
a  faU,  whereas  bee  could  not  well  haue  done  it.  He  Is  Ae 
{iord,  and  his  wil  is  euer  iust  and  good,  though  wee  alwaies  ni- 
derstand  it  not.  The  Apostle  Paul  saitb,  that  God  hath  ikid  vp 
aU  vnder  vnbekefe^  or  vnder  sinne,  that  hee  might  haue  mercy  m 
ail ;  that  is,  that  no  man  may  bee  saued  but  meerely  by  the 
Biercy  of  God.  By  this  ought  wee,  in  all  reason,  to  let  it  eo  ie« 
maine. 

**  Wee  bdeeue  further,  that  the  fallen  angels  and  men  coi^d 
not  free  tbemselues  from  the  almighty  gouernance  of,  but  that 
they,  on  the  one  side,  as  well  as  on  the  other,  are  in  the  hand 
of  God,  aod  their  wickednesse  cannot  break  out,  than  aa  God 
hath  permitted  it.  And  this  our  faith  is  our  greatest  comfort  on 
earth.  For  and  if  the  wicked  angels  and  men  had  the  bridle  in 
their  own  powers,  where  should  we  bee  able  to  abide  for  them  f 

^'  Wee  beleeue  further,  that  though  God  permit  many  sinnei, 
in  the  fallen  angels,  and  men,  and  that  hee  Tseth  often  Qines 
their  sinful  actions  to  accomplish  his  holy  workes  (as  he  did 
the  abominable  deeds  of  Absalom,  to  the  punishment  of  David^ 
and  the  treason  of  Judas  to  the  freedome  of  mairiUnde)  alse 
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Cboogh  he  often  punish  rinne  by  Binhe,  and  bEnd  and  harden 
those  commonly  at  last,  who  with  seeing  eies  will  yet  be  blinde 
(as  formerly  he  did  Pharaoh,  yet  neuer  the  lesse,  hee  himselfe 
bath  no  pleasure  in  sinne,  much  lesse  doth  hee  prouoke  or  drine 
any  man  thereto :  but  that  the  precedent^  working  cause  of  all 
sinne,  which  goeth  before  is  onely  and  alonci  the  free  and  vn- 
forced-will  of  wicked  angels  and  men. 

^  Wee  beleeue  further,  that  God  hath  adjudged  the  &llen  ai»> 
gels  to  euerlasting  fire,  without  any  grace  or  mercy,  to  terrify  m 
&ereby ;  that  we  make  not  ablest  of  the  anger  of  Ood  against 
wine. 

**  Wee  beleeue  further,  that  God  hath  indeed  iust  cause  and 
power  also,  to  push  downe  the  fallen  men  into  euerlasting  bell- 
bh  fire,  without  any  grace  or  merfty.  But  hee  hath  not  done  it, 
inU  ha&  offered  grojce  again  to  man.  And  that  so  he  might  shew 
die  mercy  without  breach  of  his  iustice,  hee  ordained  his  onely 
begotten  Sonne  to  bee  our  surety  and  Mediator,  and  to  take  the 
punisbment  upon  him,  which  wee  deserued,  and  so  deliiler  vs 
from  euerlasting  well  deserued  death,  by  his  innocent  death* 

«  To  accomplish  the  said  counsell  and  wil  of  God,  the  hea- 
venly Father  the  Sonne  of  God  oiir  Lord,  and  Redeemer  Jesus 
Clhrlst,  became  man  in  the  last  times  of  the  world,  conceiiied 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  borne  of  the  virgin,  and  like  vnto  vs  in  all 
filings,  sinne  excepted.  And  when  he  had  lined  as  a  man  thirty 
yeeres,  he  began  to  preach  and  to  teach  the  merciful  pleasure 
^  of  his  heavenly  Father  towards  vs  poore  sinful  men ;  and  in  the 
fourth  yeere  after  that,  he  was  captiued,  crucified,  put  to  death 
.  and  buried,  descended  into  hell,  and  rose  againe  from  the  dead 
the  third  day,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  forty  days  after,  and 
set  himself  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty ;  from 
whence  hee  shall  return  to  iudge  the  quicke  and  the  dead. 

'*  And,  therefore,  we  beleeue  of  Christ,  that  he  is  not  a  bare 
|nan,  but  that  he  is  the  euerlasting  Almighty  Sonne  of  God, 
who,  at  the  appointed  time,  tooke  the  nature  of  man  upon  him, 
and  is  now  together  God  and  man,  and  so  shall^  remaine  euer- 
lastingly  in  one  vnseparable  person. 

^  And,  being  thus  at  present,  both  God  and  man,  in  one  vn- 
sjeparable  person,  therefore  do  wee  beleeue  further^  that  all  may 


he  nid  of  him,  that  way  be  mM  of  6od~«H  that  mtifht^tM 
•f  tfiao ;  yet  with  this  caution,  that  euery  thing  mast  be  Tiiim^ 
atood  of  him  to  be  true,  the  dinme  thing,  aceording  to  thif 'd^ 
nine  nature,  and  the  luiniane,  aeeording  to  the  haoiatte^Biil 

fore,  Sfie.  ^  * 

^  Aecor^ng  to  which  then  we  doe  beleeue,  tiiat  indteed  ioA 
truth  the  sonne  of  Qod  died  for  vs,  but  yet,  not  accordi^gW 
tile  Grodhead,  but  onely  according  to  tlie  manhood,  for  ^ 
6odhead  cannot  die.  ^ 

**  Of  the  power  of  the  death  of  Ghrist  beleene  wee,  timl  Al^ 
death  of  Christ,  (whilest  he  being  not  a  bare  man,  but  the  aoaifj 
of  God  died,)  it  a  full  ali-suffieitfU  payment^  not  cneiyjbr  eir 
shmf^btUaUo  iht  iinnes  of  the  whole  world.  And  that  hee  1^ 
his  death  hath  purchased,  nottinly  forsiuennesse  of  ainnes^Mt 
also  the  new  birth  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  lastly,  everiiatki^ 


*'  Bat  wee  beleeue  therewifhall,  that  no  man  shall  be  mM 
partaker  of  such  a  benefit,  but  oneiy  bee  that  belieuetfa  on  Uia/ 
Por  the  scripture  is  plaine  where  it  saith,  he  thai  bdieuetk  md 
shall  be  damned.  :   * 

'<  We  beleeue  further,  that  (he  true  saoing  faith  cannot  be# 
without  repentance  and  good  worfcs.  For  such  a  faith  layeflt' 
hold  on  Christ  wholly,  who  was  made  of  God,  not  onely  rigtiie^ 
ousness  vnto  vs,  but  also  sanctification 

^  Wee   beleeae,  further,  that  true  biisse-making  faith  ean^^ 
not  be  without  good  works,  yet,  neuerthe lesse,  the  man  before' 
God^s  iustlce  seate,  (that  is,  when  bee  Is  thoroughly  touched^ 
with  his  sinnes,)  neither  can,  or  should  beare  himself  vpooys 
good  workes,  it  so  being  that  they  are  euer  vnperfect.     Bui 
that  a  man  shall  appeale  oneJy  and  alone  vnto  the  grace  of 
God,  before  his  iudgement  seate,  which  grace  hee  hath  prepib^]* 
red  for  vs  in  Christ,  and  take  hold  on  the  same  grace  with  a' 
belieuiflg  heart,  and  so  shall   God  forgiue   him   his  siimet^ 
and  esteeme  hini  iust  for  the  full'  satisfaction  of  Jesus  Chriiat;' 
And  that  is  our  meaning  when  we  sny  that  man  is  iustified  'be- 
fore God,  onely  by  faith,  without  heipe  of  good  works :  name-'^ 
1y,'  not  that  good  workes  should  be  abandoned,  but  onely  that 
a  man  should  not  put  any  coofidence  therein. 


^  Wee  beleeue,  f urther,  tiiitt  Ood  hitli  ordtfaied  ibe  inretdi;' 
'img  of  hiB  gospel  to  tbb  end|  that  h$  would  worke  in  ts  fidtb  ia 
CSfaurbt  UierebT,  and  that  the  same  preaching  of  Ood  the  LovA 
ii  BO  iest,  but  that  it  it  hk  earnest  will  ^ni  kitent,  that  all  peo- 
ple that  hear  such  preaching  should  beleeue  Ihe  laney  ani 
dMHild  return  to  Christ" 

^  And  here  I  must  beg  the  reader  to.  notice,  that  if  the  atone- 
flient  of  Christ,  and  his  propitiation  for  sin,  regards  only  the 
nlpet,  then  surely  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  non-elect 
ii»  Indeed,  no  jest,  because  it  is  a  thousand  times  worse.  It  ia 
fl^  greatest  possible  imposition,  in  the  most  serious  of  all  con- 
ipams,  to  offer  saliration  to  a  sinner  for  whom  there  is  no  salfar 
6m;  to  invite  him  to  come  to  Christ,  who  never  died  for  him; 
Ipeondemn  him  for  unbelief,  when,  should  he  believe,  he  would 
litfeve  a  falsehood.    Thus  it  was  viewed  by  the  Reformers. 

^  Wee  beleeue,  further,  that  mankmd  is  so  corrupted  by  Am 
flA  of  our  first  parents,  that  they  cannot  vnderstand,  or  enter- 
MDe,  the  preaching  of  Christ,  vnlesse  Ood  open  their  nnder- 
alaiiduigs  by  his  holy  spirit,  and  tvm  their  hearts  to  Christ. 
X  ^  And  that,  therefore,  the  gospel  is  a  spiritual  worke  of  God, 
which  God  bestoweth  not  upon  all  men,  but  also  that  the  nn* 
4c9ntanding  and  the  receiving  of  the  gospel  (or  to  q[ieake  with 
one  word)  faith,  is  an  especial  worke  of  God.*^ 

With  great  pleasure  could  I  go  through  the  eopyii^  this  no- 
He  and  beaistifttl  declaration  <^  the  futh  of  these  able  and  excel* 
lent  reformers*  But  as  the  remaining  points  of  it  relate  to  the 
cirffinances  of  the  gospel,  and  do  not  invdive  the  doctrines 
which  are  specially  called  in  question  in  these  Numbers,  I ., 
Aought  it  needless  to  give  the  whole,  but  shall  close  with  their 
i|startiele. 

^  And  we  beleeue  lastly,  fliat,  for  the  most  part,  God  hold- 
elh  his  chaisch  under  the  crosse,  and  will  first  make  it  fully  per« 
feeti  and  glorious  hereafter  in  the  worid  to  come ;  according  to 
■m  patteme  <^  his  sonne,  who  entered  into  glory  by  affliction 
Md  suffering." 

'  Reader,  you  hear,  in  the  above  confession  of  faith,  the  voicei 
Bot  of  an  individual,  but  of  a  body  of  the  ablest  and  best  divines 
tte  German  Reformation  produced,  at  the  bead  oi  which  wnt 
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fteir  vieura  of  original  sin,  ^  the  atonemeDt.  of  £iith^  apd  of 
Juatifieatioii.  Tbi9 1  do,  becapae  tbey  differ  on  tbose  poiotiy 
fa  DO  material  idea  from  the  doctrine  called  Hopkinsian;.  and 
f  ou  will  perceive  bow  little  tbat  doctrin^  b  deserving  of  Um|. 
ffpitfaet  of  Nbw  DiyiMiTT.    But  I  proceed  to.the  tbirdisbaiibu^ 

CHAP.  IH. 

**  Thai  nm  haufi  not  /bunded  and  leqrnt  svuk  avrfaifh  Jhw^ 
bUnde  reaaotif  much  Iw from  the  revelaiion  of  Satan^  (as  f^wi^ 
eaiummate  us  J  nor  from  Uie  mak  mrUings  of  mm^  but  jsoid^f 
and  aions  out  of  the  infallible  word  ofQod^  through  thegralifm 
0Uight$wtcg  of  his  holy  spirit.  ^ /^ 

*'  Wee  reade  indeede,  also,  the  writings  of  men,  e^peciaftj^ 

those  whom  God  hath  stirred  up  in  these  last  daie;,  agyioat  itm 

' ' '  '■* 
idolatrous   Poped ome,    such  as  were   Luther,    JVIelanclhflfi^ 

jBwioglius.  Oecolampadius,  Bucer  Brentlns,  palvip^  Besa, .  t^ 
And  confesse,  to  the  glory  of  -God,  that  we  have  received.  JM* 
formation  from  them,  and  do  daily  receive,  the  biatter  bAW'to^ 
understand  aright  the  holy  8criptqre9,  and  to  us^  them  to  ofMf 
profit. 

**  But  we  do  not  found  ourselves  ip  matters  of  folth  upon  th^ 
aaine,  or  any  man's  else,  l^ut  we  found  ourselves  in  loatteni  of. 
(iajth  onely  and  alone  upon  the  word  of  God,  and  believe  m^ 
po  further  than  they  can  shew  what  they  say  out  of  the  wi)v4 
pf  God.  And  that  therefore,  for  that  we  know  that  all  maif 
piay  Taile,  though  they  may  be  as  highly  enlightened  and  m . 
^oly  as  may  possibly  be,  and  that  God  is  onely hee thatcatuMl . 
lerre.  And  therefore  we  put  no  confidence  in  man  when  to 
^peaketh  of  bimselfe." 

In  the  4th,  6ihy  and  6th  chapters,  they  speak  of  their  fdiApf 
fuiee  with  Luther  relative  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presenetiv, 
$11  the  bread  of  the  sacrament,  in  which  various  arguments  aaf.. 
illustrations  are  used.     In  (he  5th  chapter,  however,  thej  gifp 
^le  ppinionB  of  the  fatl|ei^,  ^ffaich  I  shall  quote  for  the  entej^ ,,. 
jt^inment  pf  the  Reader. — Tbey  proceed: 
-ef  7er|ullian|  w^p  4yed  a|H>ut  the  ^«ece  of  £bciai:2Qp^  ijpji 
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''JRie  Lard  took  bread' and  divided  it  amoniirt  Us  diseiplati  and 
made  the  same  bis  body,  in  that  he  said,  This  is  my  body,  that 
iPy  a  representation  of  my  body. 

**  Cyprian,  who  lived  about  the  yeere  of  Christ  2M,  saith» 
Tbiftt  the  bread  and  the  wine  are  the  body  and  the  blood  of 
(Tbrist,  as,  the  betolcening  and  the  betokened  thing  used,  to 
be  termed  with  one  name. 

^  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  lived  about  the  yeere  of  Christ 
360,  nameth  the  bread  a  sign  answerable  to  the  body  of  Christ. 

**  Chrisodtome,  who  lived  aboat  the  yeere  after  the  birth  of 
ttMist,  d70,  saith,  The  Lord  hath  commanded  a  representatioa 
•f  his  body  in  the  supper. 

^  Theodoret,  who  lived  abont  the  yeere  after  the  Urtib  of  Chrisfi 
410,  JBitfa,  our  Saviour  himself  hath  changed  the  name  of  thae 
Mkens  of  his  body,  and  of  his  body  to  the  tokens,  &c.  and  lor 
sttidry  places  he  nameth  the  bread  and  wine,  in  the  supper,  m- 
il^pire8eB(ation»  and  opponent  signe  of  the  bo^y  and  bkKKi  of 
Ctaist 

^^^Augnstine,  who  lived  about  the  yeere  after  the  birtib  (^Christ 
Stia,  Mdtii,  The  Lord  hath  commanded  a  representation  of  Us 
bi^y*  m  the  supper. 

**  Beda,  who  lived  about  the  yeere  after  the  Urth  of  Christ 
Vt8f  siith,  Christ  hath  instituted  instead  of  the  flesh  and  blood 
df  tbe  iMkbe,  the  sacrament  of  bb  flesh  and  blood,  in  the  ra# 
p^sedtation  of  bread  and  wine. 

-^  Bertram,  who  lived  about  the  yeere  after  the  birth  of 
Obnst  800,  when  some  began  to  beleeve  the  bodily  prf  sence 
0^  CbriBt  in  the  supper,  and  being  demanded  thereabouts  bj 
Obafhss  the  Great,  freely  declared  that  the  bread  is  figuratively 
ind  not  reaHy  the  body  of  Christ.'' 

The  Reader  will,  1  trust,  duly  appreciate  the  importance  oC 
the'  thitd  chapter  of  this  work,  wherein  those  real  Reformers^ 
v1m>  shdwed  themselves  worthy  of  that  exalted  title,  disclaim  all 
iek&nce  on  the  opinions  of  men,  and  all  that  blind  and  4upidt 
wAeration  for  names,  which  has  wrought  infinite  mischief  in  tbt 
ahoreh  of  Christ,  and  to  which  incessant  reference  has  latej^i^ 
been  made,  with  a  view  to  mislead  tha  minds  of  tba  q^puMsafli 
mdUn  crtdoloinK 


'  A  poiabiidtts  stream  of  antinomiaiiisia  haa  beeii  povred  iaia 
the  chorchy  audaciously  pretended  to  be  the  doctrine  of -the 
Reformation.    It  is  time  the  public  were  nndeceiTed. 

INVESTIOATOS. 


No.  in. 

The  Hopkinsians  are  accused  of  flie  monstroust  bla^Aemeor 
error,  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin.  This  pohit  has  akeai^F' 
been  considered,  but  as  the  7th  chapter  of  the  Declaraten  of 
the  Faith  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Psaltzgrave  Cbufches,  ad*, 
vainces  the  same  course  of  reasoning  on  that  sidbjeet  ttMitbaa 
been  advanced  bjr  maily  writers  of  New-England,  I  tiaat  il. 
Will  not  be  diseasing  to  the  reader  to  know  wiiat  baa  been 
the  opinion  of  Christian  churches,  in  other  ages  and  nations,, 
concerning  that  matter.  He  will  at  least  perceive  that  these 
reasonings  and  opinions  did  not  originate  in  New-£n|^and,  and 
if  the  Hopkinsians  are,  after  all,  incorrect,  they  still  do  noide^ 
Tiate  from  '^  THa  nocTaiNEs  of  the  R£FORHATioN,''or  the  sen- 
fiments  of  the  Reformers.  And  in  this  chapter  they  will  liear 
the  voice  of  that  prince  of  Reformers,  the  immortal  Lotlieri  aa 
well  as  others  who  were  ornaments  of  their  age. 

« 

"  CHAf.  VII. 

«  * 

"  ^'  Thai  wee  doe  not  beleeue  and  teach  athermse  ofthefirelaiaw' 
ledge  and  dtmighty  providence  of  Oed^  ouer  all  creatures^  mnd  of 
the  fowitaine  from  whence  sinne  epringeth^  than  as  Doeior  Lu^ 
ther^  of  happk  memory^  hath  beleeued  and  Umght  thereof. 

'  '*  The  second  point,  which  was  brought  into  confrouer^  af- 
ter the  death  of  Luther,  is  of  the  foreknowledge,  that  is,  tif  the 
timighty  gouernment  of  God  over  all  creatures,  good  and  bad; 
Of  tMe  same  wee  haue  heretofore  diuers  times  so  declared  our 
mindes,  that  the  contentious  are  forced  to  confesse  themeeiues, 
that  there  is  nothing  rebukeaUe  in  the  same.    Onely  say  liktjt 
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that  wee  haae  aforetime  spoken  and  written^ol  Oat '  maUcTy 
otherwise  than  now  wee  doe  Bpeal^e,  and  write  thereof. 

*^  Admit  now,  that  it  were  bo  indeede,  ought  wee  therefore  to 
be  railed  upon,  for  that  wee  make  amendement?  Bat  for  all 
that  they  gine  wrong  information  there.  For  (God  be  bleaMidl 
and  praised)  the  doctrine  of  the  foreknowledge^  or  almigbtjr 
gonemment  of  God  ouer  all  creatures,  hath  been  alwaies  so 
true  in  our  churches,  and  so  cleare,  that  ivee  neuer  hane  had 
any  neede  to  amend  the  same.  The  reader  may  looke  oner 
all  the  catechismas  and  confessions  of  our  churches,  which  hee 
oao  ener  come  by ;  and  hee  shall  finde  no  other  doctrine  there- 
io  of  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  than  the  same  which  wee  doo 
at  present  mdntaine,  in  our  sermons  and  writings* 
-  ^  But  what  they  accuse  tb  to  haue  formerly  tau^t,  so  ofiea- 
tftely  of  the  foreknowledge  of  €k)d,  and  now  to  bee  silent  in^ 
in  wmme  is  thus  much,  That  Qod  luUh  noi  only  scene  from  €uei> 
kuOng^  aU  that  comeih  iopasse^  whether  it  bee  good  or  bad^  that 
Uwouid  come  to  passe,  litut  also  decreed  (hat  it  should  come 
to:  passe,  fir  cause  of  a  good  end,  to  which  he  would  use 
tt^  same.  Or,  which  is  all  one,  that  nothing  is  accomplished 
^iMhovA  the  euerlasting  councell  and  will  of  God,  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad,  and  thai  the  same  euerlasting  councell  and  will  ^ 
Cod  is  vnchangeaMe.  And  that  according  to  the  same  at  must  so 
tome  to  passe,  as  it  comdh  to  passe.  Also,  that  the  permission 
if  God  when  he  permitteth  that  which  is  euill,  is  not  a  bare  per* 
mission,  but  that  God  hath  alwaies  his  hands  in  the  work,  and 
hee  tumeth  and  ordereth  euery  aetum^  to  what  hee  hath  ordained 
it,  in  his  euerlasting  councell, 

\  **  Out  of  all  which  they  say,  this  must  necessarily  follow,  that 
~Qod  is  the  author  of  sinne,  and  hath  a  pleasure  and  delight  in 
sinne.    This  the  complaint  which  they  make  against  ys. 

**  Now  it  is  without  no,  that  such  sayings  are  found  in  mens 
writings  as  are  aboue  rehearsed.  But,  neuertheless,  the  same 
are  also  found  in  the  writings  of  Doctor  Luther.  As,  saith  he, 
^  fliere  comes  nothing  to  passe  without  the  will  of  God."  Tom. 
6.  Wit.  fol.  620.  A.  Also,  **  all  comes  to  passe  onely  accov* 
ding  to  (he  euerlasting  will  of  God,  and  it  must  so  befall  vnto  ¥s, 
as  he  ii«ill."  Fol.  690.  B.  Also, ''  all,  in  all  creatures  must  be 
accomplished,  after  the  diuine  wiU.*'    Fol.  627.  A.    Also,  '*  let 
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Ike  DitMbe  pM«  thitilM,iiiiai|ine,  «og,  nj  what  ikey  will,  jrel 
hath  Octet  decreed  froni  eaerlastingy  tbat  Judas  must  bee  a  trai* 
lor,  then  mast  be  eommitted  treasoo,  and  it  is  not  in  Judas,  or 
ln-tbe  poirer  of  any  creature^  to  hare  it  any  otherwise,  or  to 
ahange  his  wiN/'  Fol.  624.  A«  '<  Afso,  out  of  which  it  fol* 
krwes,  that  it  cannot  l>e  denied*  that  all  which  wee  doe,  and  all 
ftuLt  liefalleth,  whether  we  thinke  it  well  or  no,  as  befalling  bjF 
ehanee,  and  is  changeable^  yet  it  must  so  come  t%>  passe,  and 
•aanol  be  otherwise,  If  thou  Imtkest  to  the  will  of  God.  for' 
Go9*8  will-  is  powerful,  and  will  not  be  hindered:  For  hee  ia' 
»thitig  else  than  the  Oodly  force  and  power  itielfe.  And  also 
is  the  most  wise,  so  that  no  man  can  deceioe  him.  When 
now  his  will  will  not  suffer  itselfe  to  be  hindered,  that  it  shouki' 
not  tie  accomplished  in  time,  place,  manner,  measure,  as  Godf 
haih  decreed  and  will  hare  it."     Fol.  470.  A.    Also,  «<  This  dm 

i 

Wk  also  say,  that  when  God  worketh  alf,  in  all  things,  he  also 
worketh  in  the  ungodly,  it  so  being  that  he  created  all  thinga 
alone,  iand  ruleth  alone,  and  moueth  and  driueth  them  accord* . 
hig  to  hia  almighty  powerful  working,  which  -no  creature  catt 
•hurine  of  change,  but  it  must  follow,  euery  thing  according  to 
his  own  kinde,' given  it  of  God.**    Fol  548.     Also,  '*  All  pei>* 
pie  upon  the  earth  find  these  two  principles  printed  and  written 
in  their  hearts,  tbat  they  must  acknowledge  in  their  hearts,  and 
tay  yea  ttierevntb,  when  they  heare  them  mentioned.     For  the  ; 
Jtrjsij  That  God  is  almighty  not  onely  in   respect  of  force,  but 
al50  in  respect  to  powerful  operation.     For  the  second^  that  ho 
knoweth  all  things,  and  hath  decreed  from  euerlasting,  and  can 
neither  erre  nor  faile.     When  yea  is  said  in  the  hearts  of  all 
fnen  with  respect  to  these  two  principles,  then  it  followe  by 
and  by«  most  powerfully,  and  certainly,  tbat  man  can  gainsay 
that  we  were  not,  neither  are  made  by  our  own  willes ;  but  it 
nust  so  come  to  passe  according  to  the  virill  of  God.     And  if 
also  followes,  that  we  do  nothing  that  we  will,  according  to  free 
will,  but  pfhaL  when  and  hon  God  hath  decreed  it  fropi  euer- 
lastiii^,  and  worketh  according  to  his  councell  and  euerlasting 
lioiver,  which  can  neither  faile  nor  change."*    P.  55^8. 

8o  far,  reader,  you  hear  the  reasomng  of  Luther,  on  this  point. 
.Such  and  many  more  the  like  sayings  are  written  Sere  inA 
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llrare  io  the  writiiigi  of  l>pctor  Lutiierj.  which  doe  efirme  m 
Biu^th  as  we  doe,  That  aU  must  so  come  io  pasu^  a$  God  Aa(k 
ieeroed^  ordamed^  and  ddermimdfrom  euerioitwgy  and  tkaf  kk 
fdm^ghiy  worlmg  concwrrelh  m  all  ihtnga*  Therefore*  eitbeff 
iree  doe  not  make  God,  by  this  our  speech,  the  author  of  sinmi 
or  Doctor  Luther  must  have  also  made  hun  to  bee  the  author 

pf  Hnne. 

.  ^  It  may  bee  both  are  true,  might  some  manaay,  fhi^  name* 
|y,  Doctor  Luther,  as  well  as  you,  did  erre  in  this  pdnt  An* 
iwer:  They  may  faile  that  will,  yet  camiot  God  fisile,  whci 
liath  spoken  so  euen  io  his  holy  word,  of  .this  matter,  as  both 
wee  and  Doctor  Luther  speake  theceof,  that,  namely,  them 
•ommeth  ootbiog  to  passe  without  the  counceli  and  will  of  God 
vrbether  it  be  good*or  bad.'* 

flaving  proceeded  thus  far,  in  the  language  of  Luther,  ffaqf 
|hen  proceed  to  give  their  own  illustrations  on  the  point  ]m 
question.    As  follows : 

*  For  example,  was  not  that  a  wicked  act,  that  Judas  betrayed 
Christ? — yet  for  all  that  Christ  saith,  that  it  was  so  determined 
)iy  God.  Behold,  saith  he^  the  hand  of  him  thai  beirayeih  me^ 
St  with  meat  the  table,  and  truly  the  son  of  man  goeth  as  It  is 
pppointed.  Luk.  22.  21. ;  and  to  the  like  eifect,  aa  ii  is  writtem 
rfhim*  Maih,  26.  24.  (Note  As  it  is  appointed,  and  as  it  ii 
written  of  him,  is  taken  in  the  holy  scriptures,  for  all  one.  Bj 
which  it  is  manifest,  that  all  that  stands  written  in  the  scriptures, 
liiat  should  cume  to  passe,  in  time  to  come,  was  so  appointed 
^y  God,  that  it  should  come  to  passe,  and  that  these  saying% 
Ae  acripture  must  beJuiJUUd^  and  the  counceli  of  Chdmusiaiand^ 
are  all  one.)  ** 

**  And  Peter  saith,  whilst  it  was  so  appomted  or  so  writteUt 
it  must,  therefore,  be  accomplished.  The  scripture  must  have 
been  fulfilled,  which  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  mouth  of  Davii^ 
m>Qke  before  of  Judas.  Tea,  not  onely  the  treason  of  Judai^ 
but  also  of  all  the  wicked  deeds  and  miirtherous  acta,  whicb 
Berod  and  Pilate,  with  the  heathen  and  people  of  Israel  com* 
milted  against  the  sonne  of  God,  saith  the  scripture,  ihey  did 
whaUoever  the  hand  am/  counceli  qf  Q$d  determn^  befifre^  da 
te  dtme*    JMe  4.  28.    Tea^  the  scripture  ^ribeth  thja.  white 
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voike  Sirmighottt  U>  Qoi  the  Lord  lutttelfe,  and  liid^  ne 
Lord  would  breake  khn,  and  make  him  stdjQed  to  it^rmUks. 
So  was  tbe  work  principally  the  work  of  God,  bot  Jadasy  Hero^, 
and  Pilate,  with  the  heathen  and  people  of  Israel,  were  but  i#- 
atrumeats  and  tooles  which  God  used  to  accomidish  such  a 
worke. 

^  Another  example.  Whereas  the  brethren  of  Joseph  sold 
iheir  kinocent  brother  Joseph  to  perpetuall  slavery  into  Egypt, 
was  not  thait  a  great  sinne  T  Tet  Joseph  saitb,  You  seni  me  not 
kitker,  but  Qod.  Gen.  45.  8.  Did  God  then  doe  it  f  Thes 
did  he  determine  before,  and  conclude  that  hee  would  doe  il^ 
Ibrhee  effects  nothing  inconsiderately,  bathe  worketk  aU  thii^ 
after  the  councell  of  his  owne  will. 

^Another  example.  Whereas  Sampson  tooke  a  heatbaii 
woman  to  his  wife,  against  the  expresse  word  of  God«  and 
[gainst  the  faithful  disswasion  of  his  pareuts ;  was  not  that  a 
great  sinne?  And  yet  the  scripture  saith|  it  ca/ine  of  the  Lori 
Jfmfg.  lA.  4, 

^  Another  example.  That  Sbimei  cursed  the  Lords  anointed 
was  not  that  a  great  sione  7  And  yet  for  all  that  Dauid  saithf 
TPhe  Lord  haih  hidden  him, 

^  Another  example.  Whereas  Satan  prouoked  Dauid  to  nuoh 
ber  tbe  people,  and  Dauid  did  it ;  that  was  a  great  sin»  aa  we^ 
of  Satan  as  of  Dauid.  Neuerthelees  the  scripture  saith,  not 
barely  and  alone,  that  God  did  permit  it,  but  it  saith  also,  tklit 
God  did  it  himselfe,  as  appeareth  by  the  plaine  text  And  Out 
m-aih  of  the  Lord  was  againe  kindled  against  Jsraelf  and  be 
fnoued  David  against  them,  in  (hat  he  said^  go  number  hroA 
and  Judah,    2  Sam.  24.  1. 

^  Another  example.  Was  not  that  a  fearfull  great  sinner  ?  that 
the  unnaturall  sonne,  Absalon,  hoisted  his  aged  and  decaying 
father  from  his  kingly  ^te,  lying  with  his  fathers  ten  concubines 
in  the  sight  of  all  Israel?  Yet,  saith  God  to  Dauid,  not  oiiely 
I  will  permit  it,  but  I  will  doe  it.  I  will  take  thy  wives  bo* 
fore  thine  eyes,  and  giye  them  vnto  they  neighbour,  and  he  shall 
lie  with  thy  wives  in  the  sight  of  this  sonne :  for  thou  diddest 
it  secretly,  but  I  will  doe  this  thing  before  aU  Israel.  2  Sam. 
zii.  II. 
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^  *<  9iMte»  uid  the  fike%xaiiipleS|  iriieradf  dien  ire  grtat 
in  the  Bible,  doe  manifestly  witnesae  that  the  penmssion  of 
CMy  when  bee  permitteth  that  which  is  eviU,  k  not  a  bare  and 
Baked  permisBion)  bat  that  he,  also,  hath  a  hand  in  the  worlie, 
and  he  gonernes  and  taras  it  after  his  owne  pleasure.  Other* 
wise  hee  could  not  say,  ^  I  will  do  it,  or,  I  haue  done  it* 
'  ^  But,  yet,  they  are  bard  sayings,  might  some  one  say,  and 
they  iieeme,  in  truth,  to  import  as  much  as  if  God  was  thereby 
made  the  causer  of  sione,  and  had  a  delight  in  sinne.  Fof 
hbw  is  it  possible  that  hee  should  not  bee  the  causer  of  sinne, 
and  have  a  delight  and  pleasure  in  sinne,  when  he  bath  not 
^nely  determined  the  same  that  it  should  be  accomplished, 
bot,  also,  bath  bimselfe  a  hande  in  the  worke,  and  moiieth 
mankihde  tberevnto  ? 

'  *  Answer.  Blind,  mad  and  peremptory  reason  thinks  so 
Indeed.  But  whosoeuer  submitteth  bimselfe  to  the  word  of 
Ckid  with  an  humble  heart,  he  shall  well  know  and  learn  to 
ipnderstand  that  God  is  no  causer  of  sinne,  or  hath  delight  and 
pfeHsttre  in  sinne,  though  indeed  he  haue  ordained  that  this  or 
dmtsinlhl  worke  of  bis  creature  should  come  to  passe,  and 
the  worke  must  be  done,  yea,  hee  ascribeth  it  to  himself. 
The  which  the  better  to  Tnderstand,  by  the  God-fSearIng  reader, 
Wee  will  impart  this  information  in  riiort,  according  to  oar 
powers,  for  his  assistance.  . 

'i  ^  The  Almighty  God,  as  he  once  created  all  things,  enen  so 
gooemeth  bee  all  things  continually  by  bis  prouidence.  There* 
fare  the  prouidence  of  God  is  nothing  else  then  the  Almighty 
fraetnment  of  God  ouer  all  creatures,  both  good  and  bad,  and 
contaioeth  two  parts  in  it 

^  1.  l!1iat  hee  maintaineth  the  being  and  power  of  all  creatures^ 
aki  &r,  and  in  what  manner  it  pleaseth  him ;  without  which 
audntunance  no  creature  can  be  sustained  a  minute  of  one 
febor,  or  is  able  to  rule  or  moue  bimselfe,  in  the  least  measure, 
lis  Paul  saith,  hee  giveih  to  all  life  and  breath  and  M  lhing9» 
Also,  In  khne  tve  liucy  and  tnoue^  and  haue  our  being. 

**  2.  That  be  bath  the  motions  of  all  creatures  in  his  hands, 
mM  hinieth  them  which  way  he  will,  according  to  the  work, 
irhicb  hee  will  accomplish  by  them ;  aa  Danid  saith,  Ifc^  coi%- 
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itMilfa{|%IUM'#rtfmnest.  PB^odCoL,  jHi4,llie«iaiiipfof 
iDaoifeat  tbat,  •ometimet  fire^  aoOMliiDes  water,  Bometinies 
feood,  «6BiMlinflB  &ad  angeis,  aometimeB  godly,  aomctimtt 
wkked  meo»  Mimetimes  frogs,  Bometimes  lice,  bc^y  miial 
•ente  (o  acconpliah  his  eouncejla.  Ajid  there  is  not^tng  ex* 
empt  ftom  sucb  a  Jisposing  Qod.  Eaen,  also,  tbat  wbick 
ieeinetti  to  be  already  performed,  aa  it  13  written,  The  lot  i$ 
mtl  hiiio  Urn  iap^  kui  iht  nikoU  dispofiiHam  iheftqfis  qf  the  Voirii 
•Of  yet  the  very  htrta  and  thoughts  of  men,  as  it  \%  writtcfBi 
JPromfhe  habiUUion  tf  hi9  dwelling  hte  behoUeth  oil  them  ihgt 
iweJ  ofiite  earih  ;  hejathumeih  their  hearts  euery  pne. 

'*  U  18  trae,  God  hath,  indeed,  the  angels  and  men  with  tbftt 
kind  and  nature  that  they  etn  move  themselves  by  their  ow$ 
free  will,  and  either  intend  this  or  that.  Euen,  indeed,  as  tl|^ 
doe.  But  for  all  that,  bee  hoidetb  the  nunea  of  their  free  will  in 
liis  bande.  In  such  a  manner  that,  either  bee  ean  let  them  pf'oc^ 
vfatn  It  goeth  aftef  bis  will,  or  bee  ean  puU  it  backe,  or  moue 
ft  to  ttiM,  or^e  other  side,  euen  as  sometimes  a  maa  draweth 
cm  m  beast  lo  aanHre,  which  be  lettetb  either  passe  freely  before 
him,  or  puHeth  backs,  or  can  turne  hither  or  thilber,  Wliieb 
aomparisoa  God  biinselfe  vseth,  where  he  saith  to  the  Icing  of 
Assiria,  *  I  will  put  my  hooke  in  thy  nostrils,  and  my  bridle  m 
thy  lips,  and  will  brings  thee  baeke  againe,  the  same  way  thoa 
eomest.'     Esa.  xxxvii.  29. 

^'  From  whence  it  may  well  be  said  diat  the  permission  of 
Ood  is  not  a  bare  permission,  but  that  God  hath  alwais  a  han4 
with  them  in  the  action.  For  in  all  permissions  of  God  coU'* 
iiurre  these  two  parts  of  the  foreknowledge  together.  Frnj^ 
that  be  sustaineth  the  being  and  power  of  the  creature,  even 
fn  the  committing  of  sinne,  as  is  well  known.  Second,  that  he 
bath,  also,  their  wicked  and  sinful  motions  in  his  hands,  and  sa 
torneth  them  that  the  same  must  be  effected  thereby,  which 
^e  will  have  effected  to  the  furtherance  of  his  glory,  and  tba 
benefit  of  bis  servants.  Therefore,  bee  also  ascribeth  tba 
worke  which  is  effected  in  this  manner,  oftentimes  to  bimselfoi 
as  the  abovenamed  examples  doe  witnesse. 

"  The  same  is  one  part  of  the  special  vnspeakeable  wisdome 
if  CMi  ttflA  bf?a  cap  so  ipanajge  IiIb  goyenunent,  0i#t  l^e^  ajso, 
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triA  flwKi  erMtaratf  wliieh  yet  do«  iriiftt  fti|r  4oe,  mil  of  tnm 
wilK  and  in  respect  of  theii*  itaturet  eould  do  otherwise,  yet,  te 
•U  thatt  can  anfaiJlibly  aeoomplwh  the  aame^  which  bee  iMth 
determined  to  have  aceonpiithed  b)r  theoik 

*'  Doctor  Lather  saith  thus  of  this  matter:  If  not  wee  our- 
•elves,  but  Qod  worketh  in  vs  our  aalyationt  then  cannot  wen 
IM;t  any  thing  bodily,  before  »ach  time  as  hiS)  is  there ;  doe  wety 
Aame  wee,  and  worke  wee  it,  the  best  wee  can*  And  i  saf 
wee  mast  doe  wickedly,  not  that  we  are  enforced  thereunto; 
but  as  we  vse  to  say,  it  must  be  so  of  necessity^  without  resist- 
ance, and  yet  not  by  any  powerful  compulsion  or  force.  Tfi^ 
b,  when  a  man  hath  not  the  spirit  of  Qod,  then  is  bee  not  as  it 
were,  driven  headlong  by  force^  that  he  mast  commit  wicked- 
nesse  against  his  will,  (as  they  vse  to  carry  a  theefe  or  mnr- 
Iherer  to  the  gallows  against  bis  will,)  but  he  cloth  it  williogly 
and  gladly,  kc ;  that  is  here,  by  vs,  called  a  must,  or  a  Mf/8T 
BS  OF  NBCEssiTT,  which  Is  not  subject  to  alteration.     Wit 

w  I 

Germ.  fol.  479.  Also,  we  know  well  that  Jndas  betrayed 
Christ  willingly ;  but  we  say  that  such  a  will  in  Judas  was  cer- 
tainly and  vncbangeably  to  be  accomplished,  at, the  time ^d 
houre,  as  Gk>d  had  determined  it  Qr,  if  wee  bee  not  yet  vn* 
derstood,  then  wee  must  make  a  difference  of  two  necessities-^ 
one  necessity  where  a  thing  must  come  to  passe  at  a  certaina 
time  without  constraint.  He  that  now  heares  vs  speake,  let 
him  know  that  we  speake  of  the  laat^  and  not  of  the^sl. 
That  is,  we  do  not  speake  of  this,  whether  Judas  was  wiUinj^ly 
a  traitor  or  against  his  will ;  but  whether-  it  m%iat  come  to  pasa 
at  the  time  and  hour  which  God  had  determined  vochaogeably» 
that  he  should  betray  Christ  willingly.     Fol.  529  A. 

**  This  is  the  construction  of  vs  and  Doctor  Luther,  how  thesa 
filings  are  to  be  understood;  that  nothing cometh  to  passe  nn» 
lesse  God  hath  ordained  that  it  should  come  to  passe,  whether  it 
bee  good  or  euil,  and  that  it  must  come  to  passe,  euen  as  tha 
Lord  hath  determined  it.  And  that  the  permission  of  Qod  ia 
not  a  bare  and  empty  permission,  but  that  alwaies  there  is  min- 
gled something  of  his  working.** 

They  proceed  to  answer  objections,  and  to  some  further  il- 
loBtrationsi  but  asafficiency  baa  b^ea  Ui^sn  to  show  llia^rfpdn^ 
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thoM  of  the  wvitart  of  Ntfw-BaslHMi^  wbo  aie  M 
«tWiad  rf  hiBiuf  1iM»Giid  to  tb»  Mflbor.af  a«>  ■  I  Adl 
fiaw  cioee  thto  nombwr  wit>  a  faw  WHtlri  ^  /r*^.... 

-vil.  FMbllM  d^UMt  of  thet*  CteroMD difiB08,  m  l^MNfct 
^pioM»  II  iqi|Mln  tlHtf  tiMy  beiitft 

itAdiMgr  hi  atf  the  eeeooniable  abfloBB  of  cfeetanM,  bott  fMjft 
•Bd  biid^'wUahi  hoiveVer,  no  wqr  bnpeinMl  or  alterad  their  i^  = 
^mMMUSUfi  or.  fai  their  omi  woivk,  *<1h>tthgpeririMlnB'j|gf 
CfwMi  libt  ii  biw  end  eap^  IMOTdwhw,  bet  thrt  el^ 
to  iidagM  WoMthtac  of  hto  wn^Ma^^ '  Leeilhen  tUe  eeahltv 
befailbrred  from  the  aetore  eod  peilbelloM  of  ea  ah^il^ 
toitel^  wfaie  God,  who  ereeted,  aod  efeiy  oiOBeflt  mMim^itti'  - 
vfeeCores,  end  eU  their  eedoiit.  •''f^ff*' 

f,  Thejr  eleir^  {lereeiTod  two  kinds  of  eeeeni^  ojuniihd*^^' 
oa  the  aetloni  of  ereetaret.   FMJbree^ix'mhftimajb^Uiiltk}^' 
;ed  phjrtfeel  aeiseMllj.    TUseiweys  destroys  aeooiuteiifatoell«V'. 
or  to  iii^NiiiMifflitoi  with  it    Thos  liie  pbneto  moTe  by  ^iQMMwjr  ;^ 
aeeessiiy ;  end  Aws  a  erlminal,  wlio  to  carried  fbrelbfly  to  exsi^ -»  ^ 
Gotioii,  moves  imder  a  physical  necessity.    Secondly^  moral  ne-  ^ 
'  eessity ,  wliich  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  accomita- 
bleness,  that  it  is  essential  to  it.    As  in  the  above  quotation : 
**  Then,''  says  Luther,  **  we  must  make  a  difference  of  two  ne- 
cesaities :  one  necessity ^  where  I  am  forced  to  worke  byfireo^^ 
the  biker  necessity ,  where  a  thing  must  come  to  passe  at  a  eeriahU 
time:* 

Mora!  necessity  arises  from  the  infallible  certainty  that  aB 
beinp  possessed  of  reason  will  act  according  to  their  ch<nce« 
or,  as  says  Jonathan  Edwards,  <*  according  to  the  greatest  ap- 
parent good,  at  the  time.''  Hence  the  moral  order  of  events  to 
fts  established  and  unalterable  as  the  natural  or  physical ;  and 
moral  necessity  is  as  essential  to  freedom  and  accouofablenessi 
as  physical  is  incompatible  with  It ;  and  if  this  kind  of  moral  ne* 
eessity  did  not  exist,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  foreknow-  ' 
ledge  or  preordination,  any  more  than  the  frame  and  motions 
pf  the  natural  universe  could  subsist  without  the  operation  of 
pbysieal  necessity. 

It  to  easy  to  perceive  that  no  erent  can  be  the  proper  bbjeet 
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of  prraeieie^  ofr  pradrdhiation  wUeh.ii  not  either  ioiined!ate1|j' 
iDd  infallibly  connected  with  the  energy  of  the  dirlne  will,  or 
else  mediately  and  more  remotely,  though  not  less  infallibly , 
connected  therewith,  by  its  forming  a  link  in  the  chain  of  iweo^ 
bftkUII^  connected  together,  as  cause  and  effect,  and  which 
chain  must  somewhere  be  connected  with  the  almighty  energy 
of  God's  will.  Or,  in  other  words,  it  cannot  be  certainly  fore- 
known that  any  event  vnU  tske  place,  bat  by  its  inCedlible  con- 
nexion with  a  cause  which  can  and  will  produce  it  ^*  Thp8»\' 
says  the  above  quotation,  **  when  a  man  hath  not  the  spirit  of 
Qod»  then  is  bee  not  driuen,  as  it  were  headlongy  by  force,  that 
be,  must  .commit  wickednesse  against  his  will,  but  he  doth  It 
willingly  and  gladly ;  and  that  is  here  by  us  called  a  muHf  or 
imwt  be  of  necessity  which  is  not  subject  to  alteration."  But 
Ibil^  it  a  moral  necessity  as  above  explained. 

S.  These  writers  had  clearly  in  view  the  dbtinction  termed 
moral  faiability,  though  they  did  not  call  it  by  that  name*  Thu% 
again^  as  in  the  above  quotation,  they  say,  "  when  a  man  hath 
not  the  spirit  of  God,  then  is  he  not  driven  by  force,  that  ho 
should  commit  wickedness  against  his  will ;  but  he  doth  it  will- 
ingly and  gladly ; — and,  in  respect  to  his  own  powers,  could 
doe.  otherwise,  t.  e.  could  be  holy,  and  obey  God,  yet  for  all 
that  he  must  sio  :  and  although  Judas,  in  respect  to  his  physi- 
cal powers,  might  have  done  otherwise,  yet,  nevertheless,  be 
must  betray  Christ.  A  moral  inability  to  do  right,  and  a  moral 
necessity  of  doing  wrong,  always  lie  by  the  side  of  each  other, 
are  of  equal  force,  thpugh  that  force  be  not  physical,  and  do  in 
no  case  impair  a  man's  guilt ;  for  they  are  alike  the  evidence  of 
freedom  and  the  measure  of  guilt.  If  Judas  betrayed  Christ 
freely  and  willingly,  then,  with  respect  to  his  own  physical 
powers,  he  might  have  done  otherwise ;  but,  in  reference  to  his 
moral  character,  he  could  not  do  otherwise.  When  a  traveller 
eomes  to  two  roads,  he  certainly  is  fully  at  liberty,  and  has 
phyucal  powers  to  take  either ;  but  when  he  has  made  his  elec- 
tion, aud  taken  one,  then  it  will  appear  that  he  was  morally  un- 
able to  take  the  other,  and,  of  course,  that  what  he  did  was  un- 
der a  moral  necessity;  which,  as  I  said,  consists  in  the  infallible, 
certauity  that  a  mau  will  always  act  according  to  the  greatest  ap- 
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(HMnf  good,  aH  f hiii|i^  ooniidered,  at  ^b^  timc^  WbooTer,  ftero* 
fore  says,  untlersiandiugly^  that  a  mao  cannot  aet  contrary  to  hb 
vdtl,  or  cannot  change  his  will,  means,  if  1  may  so  say,  a  moral 
and  not  a  physical  cannot ;  as  Luther  in  the  ahore  quotation, 
When  he  says  a  sinner  muit  sfai,  means  not  a  physical,  but  a 
moral  muBi^  or  necessity. 

'  I  shall  conclude  this  number,  by  obserting,  that  as  a  moral 
inability  to  do  an  act  is  as  effMtual  a  bar  as  a  physical,  so  tte 
influence  or  force  of  moraf  is  as  great  and  c<^ain  as  that  of 
a  physical  necessity.   And  I  will  illustrate  this  by  citbig  a  sarip- 
fare  fact.    <*  And  Elisha  said  unio  ^tm,  (Basael,)  go  May^tidii 
Atm,  (Benhadad,)  thou  magest  eertahdy  recover^  honbeU'  As 
Lord  haih  shamed  me  thai  he  shall  surely  die.**    The  m^Mga 
sent  to  Benhadad  was,  ^*  Thou  mayest  certainly  recover,'^  yet 
Elisha  told  Haaael  that  Ood  had  assured  hfm  that  Bebbadaii 
should  die.    The  murderers  of  Benhadad  acted  freely,  i  e.  «d« 
der  do  physical  force  or  compulsion;  they  might  have  let  him 
alone ;  he  might  have  recovered,  yet  God's  certain  and  eterml 
purpose  issued,  and  was  previously  declared,  on  the  Ine^ilBhlt 
operation  of  a  merely  moral  necessity.    They  wnuH  kill  Idm. . 
The  observation  has  elsewhere  been  made,  and  it  ought  ia 
satisfy  every  humble  and  every  rational  miod,  that  God,  wlia 
can  create,  constitute,  and  uphold  a  moral  agent,  can  unaiten- 
bly  decree  all  his  actions,  and  can  have  an  efficient  agency  in 
the  same,  and  yet  not  impair  their  freedom  or  accountablenesa. 
Those  who  raise  an  outcry  at  this  doctrine,  which  is  absolute^ 
necessary  to  the  perfections  of  God,'  seem  to  think  nothing  of 
(he  power  and  skill  necessary  to  create  and  snstain  a  moral 
agent 
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FREFACE  TO  NUMBER  IV. 


fme  triangnlar  men  are  endeayouriog  to  make  common  oame  with 
presbjteriaoism,  to  eoifraft  their  scheme  of  dootrioe  on  that  Church* 
to  arail  themselves  of  her  reputation,  power,  and  sanctions,  iM9d  to 
■tigmatise  all  opposition  to  their  tenets  as  neither  more  nor  Uas  than 
ojpixMition  to  the  church.  This  ground  is  now  rather  preferred  to  the 
.eid  jai^d  idle  optcry  of  Arminianitm!  Several  bold  and  successful 
forties  have  been  made,  even  some  judicatories  have  been  unforta« 
Batel;  influenced  by  rash  and  furious  spirits. 

They  have  already  got  up  their  phrases  and  watchwords.  The 
tessira  has  been  sent  round.  '*  Such  a  man  isMgood  Presbyteriany** 
is  a  phrase  well  understood  to  convey  all  the  properties  and  qualitiet 
'  of  a  spiritual  triangle.  But  this  expression  imports  something  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  abstract  doctrine,  as  the  following  number  wilt 
ahow. 

These  gentlemen  are  mistaken.  The  Presbyterian  church  in  Ame* 
rica  is  never  to  become  a  triangular  pyramid.  It  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed  that  a  clear  majority  in  that  body,  and,  I  trust,  a  large  majority 
are  on  the  side  of  correct  sentiments.  The  efforts  which  certain  per- 
sons are  making  to  curtail  and  suppress  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
and  bear  down  the  truth,  can  neither  endure  the  light  of  fair  exami- 
nation, nor  the  just  abhorrence  of  a  nation  which  knows  the  price  of 
her  privileges.  *'  They  shall,'*  I  trust,  *'  proceed  no  further,  ^nd 
their  folly  shall  be  manifest  to  all  men." 

TheHopkinsians  are  condemned  as  odious  heretics,  and  as  preach- 
ing doctrines  which  flatter  the  pride,  and  corroborate  the  corruptions 
of  the  human  heart.  The  object  of  the  following  number  is  to  show 
that  preachers  may  soothe  the  pride,  flatter  the  vanity,  and  cherish 
the  corruptions  of  their  hearers,  and  yet  never  preach  Hopkinsian  doc- 
trines. That  this  is  done  by  many  who  lay  such  imposing  and  obtru- 
sive claims  to  orthodoxy — that  it  is  essential  and  radical  to  their 
scheme  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  to  their  manner  of  preaching,  I  have 
fbe  fullest  assurance :  and  if  the  reader  do  not,  in  the  following  re- 
marks, recognise  traits  with  which  he  is  familiar,  I  will  allow  him  to 
doubt  of  their  correctness* 


St  PREFACE. 

TlieM  mea,  for  it  U  preciseLf  the  ume  clan,  are  endearoariii;  t* 
briog  "or  judicatories  inUi  tlie  tedious,  perpletipg,  and  endless  far- 
nolitiei  of  ciril  courts,  lo  adopt  their  techniraJ  pbrases,  their  doclriDM 
of  precedeot*.  Uicir  ntlea  of  evidcDce,  tbeir  doclrioeior appeals,  and 
their  wbolo  modiu  iiperaadi,  by  which  it  muii  often  happen,  perh^ 
throng  some  trifiiD^  iofortbajitj,  that  proc^ediag?  are  Faried  or  ar> 
rested,  jnitice  is  delajed,  iu  nghis  perrerled,  or  entirelj  coatra- 
rcaed.  And  if  the  minisier^  of  Christ  are  not  liable  to  forget  (hem- 
.lelres  in  this  immcose  and  accum Dialing  masa  nf  Juridical  Ibmuliliat 
and  l^al  Bubtleties.  rEDdcred  oppre!sire  and  impurtuiiale  by  coodict- 
iftg  jaterests,  supported  bj  oppotivion  of  talents  and  parties;  iftbej 
4o  not  lo«e  the  gentleness  and  beaefoleoce.  (he  meekne^  and  no- 
corilj.  (he  integrity  and  firmness.  irLich  belong  to  their  cbaracfei^ 
and  if,  nbeo  litng  sarrauniled  by  the  appearance,  they  do  aot.aI  length, 
adopt  llie  maimers,  the  artJi,  iDtrigues,  and  corruplionB  of  civil  contft. 
with  more  latitude  of  pcrrorslon,  because  checked  by  lana  less  parli- 
citlar — TiLh  more  pride  and  arro^nce,  because  protected  by  an  eitti- 
nal  bad^i?  of  hum  ill  ty,  anJ  with  less  regnrd  to  truth,  because  in  a  wi- 
der field  of  consIructioQ — then  perhaps  there  is  no  danger;  and  lui' 
ther  arfiiToent,  cxpostnlatlDn,  or  sarcasm,  ar«  necessary. 
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No.  17. 

A  GOOD  PRESBTTERIAIf. 

Vhis  is  surelj  a  most  desirable  article.     For  every  thing  tb 
Wgood  according  to  its  kind,  would  be  ''a  consummation  de- 
vout]/ to  be  wished,"  both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world.  Fot 
mvery  handycraftsman  to  be  •  good  mechanic — every  one  who 
commands  a.  vessel  to  be  a  good  navigator — every  agriculturist 
•  good  farmer— every  clerk  a  good  accountant — every  member 
^  the  national  counsels  a  good  statesman—- every  clergyman  m 
food  preacher,  and  every  professor  of  religion  a  good  christian, 
would  have  a  happy  influence  on  the  welfare  of  society. 
^    But  I  often  hear  the  phrase,  a  good  presbjfttrian^  used  with  an 
air  of  significance,  with  certain  intonations  of  voice,  end  expres- 
sions of  countenance,  which  seem  to  indicate  something  border- 
ing on  an  occult  meaning.     To  come  plainly  to  the  point,  this 
is  a  phrase  almost  exclusively  belonging  to  the  triangular  scheme. 
I  have  seldom  heard  it  used  but  by  gentlemen  of  that  order,  or 
as  an  echo  from  them,  or  in  some  allusion  or  reference  to  thai 
source.     It  surely  cannot  be  but  that  there  must  foe  many  good 
presbyterians  out  of  the  triangle ;  if  by  good  is  intended   the 
common  import  of  that  term,  that  is,  they  are  presbyterians  ia 
sentiment,  and  good  men ;  but  whether  they  art  good  presbyt^ 
rians,  with  a  nod  of  the  head,  with  a  little  flexure  of  the  cervi- 
cal muscles  to  the  left  shoulder,  an  approximation  of  the  eye- 
brows, and  a  curl  of  sentiment,  half  mystery,  and  half  threat, 
descending  to  the  upper  lip,  the  reader  may  be  better  able  to 
«letermine  in  the  sequel  of  this  number.     Among  the  rhetorical 
characteristics  of  this  phrase,  perhaps,  fought  to  have  said  it  is 
usually  pronounced  with  an  emphasis  on  thjs  word  presbyterian^ 
and  a  strong  accent  on  the  antipenultimate  syllable  te 

Since  the  words  virtue,  and  disinterestedness,  and  holiness^ 
and  charity,  and  morality,  fare, so  badly  antong^  them.  I  am 
heartily  glad  to  have  them  so  thor6ugbly  adopt  Miefoeif  term. 


and  I  am  not  unwilHng  to  allow  them  the  merit  of  being  gooi 
presbjteriansy  as  far  as  I  have  evidence  to  believe  thejr  are 
good  men. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  discover  the  true  technical  hir* 
port  of  this  phrase ;  and  to  discover  all  its  meaning  is  not  flie 
work  of  a  moment.  Dictionaries  or  ency lopsedtias  are  6f  no  use ; 
for  th^  terms  are  used  to  convej  an  import  entirely  remote  froil 
&eir  lericographic  definition.  It  reminds  me  6t  some  astronbtnK' 
cal  discoveries  which  have  been  made  by  a  long  course  of  oli>» 
servation,  in  which  patience,  vigilance,  and  perseverance  aloM» 
could  arrive  at'the  desired  end.  The  process  necessarj  totlMi 
discovery  is  something  like  a  physician  carefully  watching  the 
diagnostics  of  a  lingering  disease,  in  order  that  he  may  thereby 
arrive  at  its  remote  and  approximate  causes,  aiid  the  indit:atk>ns 
,df  cure.  With  what  success  I  have  pursued  this  liubjeet,  the 
reader  will  certainly  judge  for  himself,  but  I  suspect  I  liaif 
nearly  completed  the  work,  and  F  shall  immediately  lay  befoie 
the  wodd  the  result  of  my  observations. 

6ne  thing,  however,  must  be  premised  :  This  phrase  relates 
entirely  td  clergymen.  As  for  a  layman,  all  that  is  wanted  *of 
him  is  to  be  a  good  ministeHal  man,  which  is  a  different  afiair 
from  being  a  good  presbyterian ;  though  in  its  place  not  mudbi 
less  important.  The  term  good,  even  in  this  minor  phrase,  has 
no  relation  to  moral  goodness,  of  course,  since  no  such  thing  « 
known  in  all  the  triangular  regions.  But  if  I  am  able  to  sue* 
ceed  to  my  mind  in  the  present  article,  I  may  perhaps  gm 
the  reader  a  small  number  on  the  qualifications  of  the  good  mtV 
isierial  layman. 

A  good  presbyterian,  then,  is  a  clergyman  possessed  of  the 
following  qualifications : 

1.  He  is  thoroughly  opposed  to  metaphysics;  I  tnean  meta- 
physics according  to  the  triangular  scheme.  Let  no  reader  start 
at  this  assertion,  and  conclude  it  to  be  extravagant-^not  evoi 
the  good  presbyterians  themselves — for  I  think  I  can  bring  its 
truth  home  to  every  man's  conscience  who  is  capable  of  reflect 
tion,  and  possesses  a  good  memory.  They  have  the  best  rea- 
sons in  the  world  for  this  aversion.    Metaphysical  subjects  are 


iottiiiig.  bat  dry,  curious  argumentatioas,  tnd  if  tometiiBea  ttm, 
dlwajs  useleis. 

And  why  should  they  trouble  their  hearers  with  nice  and  le- 
^Uous  arguments  ?  People  are  never  the  better  for  being  logi- 
ckna ;  they  do  not  want  to  reason — they  onlj  want  ta  b^ievi. 
In  allusion  to  this,  therefore,  they  seldom  ever  speak  of  chri)- 
tiaas  under  anjr  other  appellation  than  ^<  bduven.**  Aud  surely 
it  if  a  term  used  in  the  Bible.  They  have  a  far  better  and  mom 
ktetmctive  method  of  filling  up  their  serm^ms  than  by  argu- 
iBMQts.  They  prove  their  points  by  scripture  ;^and  I  have  oftefi' 
-btard  several  wbde  pages  of  scripture  brought  to  prove  that 
iht  soul  of  man  is  immortal — that  his  body  must  die^^-tlu^t^tfaere 
M  a  future  state,  &c. 

i  It  is  of  no  consequence  if  every  person  in  the  assembly  «s 
Arttily  believes  the  point  as  the  preacher. .  He  feisis  better  satie- 
4ed  to  make  his  wotk  strong  as  he  goes  on.  He  must  prove  it*^ 
'Md  he  does  prove  it-«-and  that  is  not  metaphysics.  If  betakes 
this  text,  **  Han  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days,  and^ 
*fcll'of  trouble,-'  be  will,  perhaps,  Ist  Show  what  is. implied 
in  being  bom  of  a  woman ;  2d.  What  is  implied  in  being  of 
iew  dajTs;  and  3d.  What  is  implied  in  being  .full  of  trouble. 
AH  ihose  points  he  will  prove  by  an  abundance  of  scripture, 
without  any  mixture  of  metaphysics ;  and  that  surely  ispreach- 
Jug  o«t  of  the  Bible,  is  it  not  ? 

'  i  can  safely  declare,  that  1  never  in  my  life  heard  one  Oif 
-your  real  **  good  ptesbyterians''  trouble  or  puazle  his  audience 
■WHh  -ail  elaborate  metaphysical  argument ;  unless  the  proving 
of  a  long  string  of  commonplace  topics,  by  a  still  longer  string 
ip(  texts  of  scripture,  can  be  called  such.  And  I  leave  it  kx 
the  reader  to  judge,  whether  the  good  pteiby  tenants  sermon,  so 
managed^  does  not  produce  the  best  effect  possible  ;  for  the  more 
|K>ints  he  proves  by  scripture,  the  more  will  his  audience  think 
Jlim  mighty  in  the  scriptures ;  and  they  cannot  but  say  **  this 
man  has  prodigious  knowledge  in  the  scriptures.'* 
*'  Who  ever  read  Euclid's  demonstrations  without  a  continual 
tffort  of  mind  i  And  for  a  preacher  to  come  forward  vifitb  aigu* 
ments,  no  matter  how  clear  his  demon^rations,  that  will  re* 
)uire  a  perpetual  intensity  of  attention  firom  Ui  audience,  is  it 
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lit  cruel  to  «vaet  from  Aem  such  painful  attention  t  Especial- 
ly, tiie  refined  and  delicate  minds  of  ladies  do  not  want  to  b*> 
tortured  with  £uplid  from  the  desk,  when  thej  nerer  studied 
bim  at  schooh  Is  it  not  certain  that  they  would  be  better  pleas* 
ed  with  a  few  obvious  truths,  made  more  obyioi)s  by  scriptural 
proofs,  delivered  in  an  agreeable  manner  7 

The  triangular  preacher,  or  a  good  presbyterian,  (I  use  tbeni 
98  synonimous,  for  I  never  knew  a  man  v^ho  was  fairiy  out  tf 
the  triangle  dignified  by  that  appellation,  although,  for  my  life^ 
I  cannot  see  why  they  are  not  as  good  as  others,)  has  another  me* 
thod  of  proving  his  work  than  by  scripture,  and  far  more  agreed 
able  than  by  the  tedious  process  of  argument,  however  demfiiw*^ 
ttrative.  He  can  with  ease  prove  it  by  the  authority  of  some  of  tidi^ 
*^  old  divinesy^    And  this  mode  of  proof  has  one  advantagie  ovelr ' 
all  others  whatever;  however  absurd  the  point  is  he  wisfaet 
to  prove,  and  however  false  and   ridiculous  the  authority  t» 
quotes,  yet,  generally  speaking,  the  proof  he  wants  coming  up 
Mddenly,  like  Samuel's  ghost,  out  of  the  sacred  gloom  of  tun** 
liquity,  any  opposition  to  the  argument  fares  like  king  SauM* 
is  at  once  knocked  down  before  it.     And  since  the  great  ofak 
ject  of  goispei  preaching  is  to  produce  *^  belief  ^^  in  the  audience/ 
'  the  quicker  that  is  done  the  .sooner  that  object  is  gained,  and  it 
is  not  of  so  much  moment  by  what  methods.     In  this  solitary* 
case  we  may  almost  admit  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  meaod^ 
I  might  enlarge  on  this  head  very  much,  but  it  shall  suffice^ to 
say,  that  the  churches  and  congregations  of  the  goed pre9bfi&^ 
fiani^  in  whom  a  full  and  unwavering  *^  belief  is  achirvedf 
Bever  trouble- themselves  about  metaphysical  disputes  nor  use? 
less  distinetions — are  npt  carried  away  with  evety  wind  ^ 
doctrine  ;  and  as  they  believe  that  *"  great  and  general  priqci'p 
yles  are  connected,  and  incorporated  in  their  results,'  they  rs* 
eeivesH  truth  nearly  as  one  proposition,  or,  at  most,  as  included 
in  two  or  thtee  grand  poihts.    They  never  admit  of  innovatioiMi 
^nd  never  depart  from  sound  words.     When  they  hear  a  neir 
preacher  they  never  stand  to  examine  his  propositions  or  argo* 
pents ;  but  have  only  to  notice  the  run  of  a^few  sentences,  airi 
|hey  can  tell  whether  It  is  the  form  of  souncl  words  which  deofflt 
» jfpoft ymby ti||in.    ^qti^  :>i 
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8.  The  good  presbyterian  holds  another  advantage,  perhapi 
4>Ter  most  otbei  preachers  in  the  world.  He  has  a  faculty  of 
preaching  the  trulh  in  a  way  that  will  never  offend  his  audience. 
Bat  here  some  little  explanations  will  be  necessary.  By  truth 
I  do  not  mean. absolute  and  certain  truth,  but,  ip  general,  such 
laatter  as  makes  up  his  sermona,  and  which  he,  in  the  mai^, 
considers  as  truth,  although  **  it  may  chance  of  wheat  or  some 
other  grain/'  And  by  his  audieitce  I  mean  that  body  of  people 
who  have  set  down  under  his  preaching,  with  Uieir  minds  made 
up  to  like  him,  for  what  he  is  as  a. man*  and, a  good  presbyte- 
liftn.  He  may,  indeed,  have  hearers  about  him  who  want  no- 
thing but  metaphysical  jargon  ;  who  will  receive  nothing  as  truth 
volest  made  out  as  tediously  as  Euclid  proves  that  all  the  sides 
of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  He  may  have  hear- 
enwho  expect  he  will  work  miracles,  and  who  jare  sa  distract* 
ed  as  to  undertake  to  weigh  all  hi*  and  all  their  own  opinions  ia 
the  scale  of  evidence,  rejecting  every  thing  which  cannot  be 
pmved.  ,He  may  have  hearers  who  will  dare  audacious!/  to 
rip  up  all  the  sacred  and  venerable  customs  and  traditipns, 
which,  thousands  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men  lived,  and  diedi 
and  are  gone  to  heaven  in,  and  if  he  cannot  have  them  proved 
l(y  scripture,  or  by  Guclid,  will  imperiously  and  rashly  reject 
tbem*  As  for  these  curses  to  society,  and  scourges  of  good 
presbyterianism,  they  may  never  like  him  or  any  body  else.  - 

But.  the  good  presbyterian  has  the  distinguished  felicity  of 
pleasing  his  audience.  B  or  this  1  ha?e  the  highest  authoritj^. 
A  great  and  learned  doctor  lately  told  a  young  clergyman  that 
there  was  no  necessity  of  offending  people.  That  for  his  part 
lie  had  preached  the  gospel  faithfully,  tor  more  than  twenty 
jrears,  in  a  great  and  populous  city,  and  had  never  offended, his 
audience.  Perhaps  this  is  a  happy  secret,  known  only  to  thf 
got»d  presbyterian.  I  believe,  however,  it  may  be  traced  oi;^ 
I  believe  I  have  it ;  and  if  so,  I  shall  certainly  claim  some  me- 
rit, as  an  original,  for  setting  it  before  the  public  for  the  benefit 
of  all  young  preachers. 

1  have  reduced  this  important  art  into  several  general  propor 
jitions,  and  if  in  discussing  these,  any  else  should  appear  ne* 
«BBaiyy  it  shall  be  noticed  afterwards.  ... 
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PaOFOSITION   I. 

The  preft^r  of  the  gospel  wiio  does  not  meto  to  ^e&AlMf 
audiepce  must  not  disturb  their  repose,  hart  their  feeliogs^  Hr 
trouble  their  coDsciences  too  much.  1  do  not  meen  to  say  iiM 
he  must  neyer  come  near  the  oonscienee  of  his  audiei^be  |  that 
will  sometimes  be  admissible,  provided  it  be  prudently  natt- 
iged,  not  done  too  frequently,  nor  pressed  too  far^ 

And  who  can  find  fault  with  this  rule  ?  It  is  well  known^  tet 
^onvietiDg  people  of  crimes  or  sins  will  not  reform  them.  9^ 
ffides,  when  you  press  the  gentlest  -of^animab  into  a  cenMt; 
they  will  not  fail  to  turn  upon  you ;  much  more  so  wiU^the^Beii 
and  the  wild  boar  of  the  forest :  whereas^  if  you  -allow  tfaetti  a 
range  of  field,  they  will  generally  be  iaoffensii^..  Far  be  4t 
'from  me  to  compare  gentlemen  and  ladies,  the  refined  Intiahit* 
a&tsof  great  and  polished  cities,  to  these  terrible  andjeroofots 
animals.  But  there  is  a  principle  of  resistance  in  every  inhah- 
hant  of  this  fallen  world,  which  bad  better  not  be  pressed  Urn 
far,  aor  called  into  operation  at  all,  unless  the  strongest  neeesti? 
ty  require  it.  What  was  the  effect  when  even  St.  Paul  hitt» 
self  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment'i  to 
come,  and  made  the  abandoned  and  profligate  Felix  trembk'! 
Why,  Felix  shunned  him  ever  after,  and  probably  never  heard 
)um  again.  But  it  must  be  remetnbered  that  St.  Paul  was'  in* 
inspired  to  do  what  he  did,  therefore  could  not  do  otherwise. 
But  as  ministers  now  are  not  inspired,  or  at  least,  not  all  of 
them,  it  stands  them  in  hand  to  be  cautious  bow  they  drive  a^ 
way  their  hearers  by  pressing  upon  their  consciences* 

But,  reader,  when  you  see  the  polite  and  elegant  part  of  aft 
assembly  disgusted  because  a  preacher  bandies  their  conicienees 
too  freely ;  when  the  preacher  thunders  upon  them  so  terribly 
tiiat  the  venerable  head  of  a  great  man,  however  oppressed 
with  drowsiness,  cannot  for  a  moment  recline  in  soft  repose  ^ 
the  lovely  dimpling  smiles  of  some  fair  creature  are  superseded 
by  paleness ;  graceful  airs  and  elegant  forms  are  forgottee, 
and  fanciful  dresses,  just  imported  from  London  and  Paria, shall 
attract  no  atte«tion  ; — what  are  you  to  think,  and  what  wtU 


people  say  ?  Surely  they  will  say,  **  This  man  wishes  to  drive 
tis  to  heaven  :  but  he  fs  much  mistakeo.  We  do  not  intend  to 
be  driven  there,  even  if  we  condescend  to  go  there  at  all.*' 
.  And  doed  not  a  preacher  owe  something  to  humanity  and  po- 
Kleness  ?  How  much  better  w6uld  be  the  effect,  if»  when  hm 
aaoends  the  desk,  he  would  adjust  his  features  to  the  lightsome^ 
air  of  a  gay  and  benignant  smile  ;  would  modulate  his  voice  to 
tba  soft  and  pleasant  t^nes  which  regulate  the  conversations  oC 
the  polite  circles ;  and  when  he  comes  to  certain  unpleaaaot 
aad  chHling  truths,  to  crave  the  pardon  of  his  audience,  and  a- 
dopt  some  little  softening  circumlocutions,  such  as  an  expe^ 
neooed  physician  would  rtsfxrt  to  in  speaking  of  an  operation 
W  be  performed  on  a  child,  or  some  person  of  delicate  nerves^ 
when  that  person  was  present.  At  the  same  time,  the  preteheiP 
Ironld  find  it  for  his  interest  to  hasten  over  those  unpleasant  an4 
ftigbtfiil  passages ;  merely  hinting  the  premises,  let  him  leav< 
hb  hearers  to  draw  the  horrible  conclusions,  when  they  were 
Ml  ft  proper  situation ;  and  not  force  it  upon  their  attention  when 
m  a  gresLt  and  fashionable  assembly,  where  every  thing  U  desir* 
ed  to  be  soft,  charming,  and  polite,  and  every  well-bred  person 
must  appear  sprightly  and  gay. 

<  Mttch  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  and  the  young 
preacher  maybe  assured  there  is  something  in  it.  If  be' is  ite^ 
qaent  and  pungent  in  his  attempts  to  reach  alid  alarm  the 
.  consciences' of  his  hearers,  they  will  dislike  him  :  the  refined 
audiences  of  great  cities  will  esteem  him  coarse,  vulgar,  impni^' 
dent,  and  inhuman.  Philosophers  will  smile  at  his  rawness  and 
want  of  knowledge  :  the  ladies  will  style  him  by  no  means  aw 
agreeable  preacher;  his  roost  point-blank  shots  will  fall  from 
the  aged  as  hail  from  a  rock  of  adamant ;  and  they  will  look  up 
at  him  and  seem  as  though  they  would  say  **  Toung  man,  w^ 
hare  often  seen  young  men  as  zealous  and  confident  as  yoil 
ate  :'^  and  it  is  a  chance  if  the  young  and  gay  do  not  avoid 
him. 

The  old  divine  I  spake  of,  no  doubt  knew  every  shade  and 
featnre  of  the  human  character  ;  he  kne#  well  how  to  manage 
tdeae  things.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  preached  for  sa  many* 
years,  and  ne^er  gave  offence. 


^ 


<  Fropositiov  IL 

A  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  does  not  mean  to  give  oReaet« 
Aust  not  cause  his  audience  to  mistrust  that  he  aims  at  tbeir^ 
vices.  He  maj,  ^nd  must  preach  rousingly  against  vice  and  ia-' 
^delitjT  ;  but  so  sure  as  one  of  his  hearers  finds  his  oivn  vice  se- 
verely touched,  he  will  be  offended.  I  knoiv  a  great  and  popu- 
lar divine  in  this  city,  who  will  boldly  compare  infidels  to  dogi 
and  wild  beasts ;  but  he  never  gives  offence.  He  does  it  so  wk- 
ti)y  they  like  him  th^  better. 

The  case  of  Nathan's  reproof  to  David  is  often  urged  here; 
and  with  as  little  propriety  as  was  the  case  of  Paul  and  Felix  ia 
the  former  proposition.  Nathan  was  inspired,  and  nent  as.  a 
prophet  to  reprove  king  David.  But  who  claims  inspiratimif 
And,  reader,  supposing  you  knew  yourself  to  be  in  the  habit  ef 
telling  lies  ;  would  you  like  it  if  Mr.  B  should  meet  you  m 
the  street  to-morrow,  and  that,  too,  before  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple, and  should  say  to  you,  ^*  Sir,  you  are^  Kar  ?"  And  wouM 
it  nt>t  be  still  more  uncivil  and  unkind  to  accuse  a  man  before  at 
audience,  and  at  a  time  when  custom  has  forbidden  him  t» 
reply  in  his  own  defence,  to  deny,  paliate,  or  vindicate  hit 

crime  ?     ' 

As  this  is  a  point  of  great  delicacy,  it  cannot  be  looked  at 

with  too  much  exactness  and  attention.     And  I  shall  lay  dowa 

a  few  principles  or  maxims  which  I  have  deduced   from  obser* 

Vation  of  the  best  models :  I  mean  men  famous  for  never  giving 

offence,  yet  strenuous  preachers  against  all  wickedness. 

In  the  first  place,  1  would  recommend  to  the  young,  preacher  ' 
not  to  be  too  free  in  naming  vices  particularly.  He  may  some- 
times go  so  far  as  to  specify  certain  vices,  which  are  consideredr 
as  disgraceful  and  infamous  ;  and,  on  some  rare  occasions,'  may 
preach  a  sermon  against  them.  But  his  duty  is  to  preach  the 
gospel,  and,  of  course,  dwelling  on  particular  acts  or  parts  of  con* 
duct  would  not  be  proper. 

Classification  is  an  excellent  method  of  naming  vices  so  a3^ 
not  to  give  offence.  Thus,  if  one  vice  is  known  to  prevail,  it 
may  be  put  into  a  long  catalogue,  and  pronounced  with  such  vc* 


*<    xir. 


liemetit  rapiditj  as  to  exeite  no  alarm.  And  a  preacher  is  pat-« 
ticularlj  cautioned,  when  he  mentions  any  personal  faults  oc 
foibles  of  any  of  his  hearers,  to  look,  at  that  moment,  round  into 
a  different  quarter  of  the  audience  from  the  place  the  offenders 
sit ;  othervrise  they  will  infallibly  be  up  in  arms,  ^nd  when 
any  particular  sin  is  knoirn  to  prevail  in  the  audience,  it  may 
lie  ^fely  mentioned,  provided  some  other  sin,  which  does  not 
|Hrevail,  is  mentioned,  soon  after  it,  and  dwelt  upon  with  great 
•mphasis  and  severit/i 

*  Let  me  also  remind  young  preachers,  that  all  the  vices  con* 
neeted  with  wealth  and  splendour,  under  certain  aspects,  art 
easily  introduced  into  sermons  without  giving  any  ofience.  la 
this  form,  indeed,  I  have  sometimes  heard  the  finest  and  most 
•xqnisite  compliments  paid  to  men  oC  fortune ;  and  then  they 
will  i>ear  some  tolerably  severe  remarks  about  covetousness, 
woridly  mindedness,  luxury,  and  dissipation.  At  the  verjr 
tame  of  such  a  class  of  men,  I  have  sometimes  noticed  a  dozen 
aaen  in  an  audience  appear  to  swell  into  a  larger  size ;  they 
would  seem  to  heave  upon  their  seats,  somewhat  like  a  great 
ktllow  from  sea,  when  first  it  reaches  soundings ;  and  would 
evidently  show  a  conscious  pleasure  in  having  perhaps  the  eyes 
of  one  hundred,  and  the  thoughts  of  five  times  that  number, 
tttraed  upon  them,  who  envied  them  the  refreshing  reproof  that 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  gentle  orator.  And  when  the  reproof 
fell,  it  was  brushed  from  their  eyebrows,  without  pain  or  effort^ 
and  perhaps  with  a  smile  that  reflected  the  orator's  compliment^ 
while  half  the  audience  would  say,  in  their  hearts,  **  O  that  I 
could 'merit  such  reproofs  !" 

But  the  preacher  who  makes  his  hearers  feel  the  force  of  hi^ 
censures,  and  the  smart  of  conviction,  will  create  uneasiness, 
will  procure  for  himself  enemies,  and,  perhaps,  ultimately  en* 
danger  his  salary.  Those  who  will '  not  be  instructed  by  these 
observations  must  taste  the  fruits  of  their  temerity. 

Before  I  leave  this  proposition,  it  is  important  to  observe^ 
that  there  are  certain  collateral  topics  which  should  always  be 
associated  with  preaching  against  particular  vices.  Nothing  is 
inore  agreeable  to  persons  guilty  of  particular  sins  than  to  hear 
It  urged,  that,  after  all,   it  makes  bat  little  difference  that 
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tldfll&  Whose  etierior  h  iiftpfiMdiiUt,  tre  gCMvtllf ,  p4flM|if, 
kB  wicked  in  sodie  other  waj*  Of  if,  peTfaai|i8,  th«y  are  not  ai 
wicked,  it  is  BM>  thanks  to  them  that  diey  aie  not  a  great  deal 
worse  IhaH  their  seighbours.  And  this,  which  is  no  dosbl  t 
troth,  maj^  art  (he  same  time,  be  useful  to  ^t  part  et  thsf 
snufience  who  are  not  gmltf  df  oufbreakhig  siols;  lest  their 
should  he  templed  to  boast  and  glory  over  others.  And  is  il 
not  a  haid  (hibg  that  (hose  wha  are  guilty  of  no  Immoral  overt 
acts  should  not  be  allowed  some  credH  for  their  moralitjfk 
Some  care  must  be  bestowed  on  the  moral  part  of  the  audi* 
enee ;  test,  when  their  asoendencj  over  the  vicious  an J  pn^ 
p&ane  is  denied  or  lessened,  thejr  are  not  akb  offended.  30 
(hh  wBF  be  provided  for  in  another  part  of  the  subject 

He  grand  object  is  to  preach  the  truth,  and  yet  net  oSM 
snj  bo<i^;  in  oMer  to  which  one  general  observation  is  of  id- 
most  universal  use,  and  it  applies  with  great  force  to  preachiiq( 
against  vice  and  dpep  immorality.    There  should  be  a  sdt- 

ness,  an  orbandjr,  a  **  mellowness,''  as  I  have  sometimes  faeatil 

.  •  ...  • 

rt  styled,  in  aH  the  compositions,  and  addresses,  and^£ftyle,  ahd 
manner  of  a  preacher.  A  single  qualifying  terra  will  turn  tKe 
arrow  aside  :««a  softening  epithet  win  wrap  its  point  in  silk ;-« 
a  gentle  pull  at  the  bow  will  make  it  fall  short  of  the  niark,  of 
if  the  speaker  will  display  all  his  energies,  he  tasty ^  by  one  kind 
adjective,  ot  adverb,  raise  it  over  t&e  heads  of  his  audience, 
and  then  hta  bow  may  twang  with  dreadful  sound,  and  fit 
kissing  arrow  cut  the  ethereal  arch,  and  like  that  of  Aces^ 
take  fire  in  tfie  clouds ;  and  the  hearers  will  all  rejoice  that 
they  are  safe  while  such  dreadful  bolts  are  flying. 


Many  a  frightftil  storm  of  eloquence  against  vice  hav^  thenril^ 
which  brought  to  my  mind  the  grand  fii^-work^  of  Catherine  M. 
in  honour  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia*  The  line  was  i^  a^Ui 
in  length,  and  the  imperial  court  were,  for  two  houvs^,  seited 
tinder  a  continuous  arch  of  brilliant  flame. 


-  > 


w. 
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PRorosinoir  III. 

6rett  care  muit  be  used  io  preaching  tgainst 

there. is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  meo  so  unwilliiig  to  be  deteeted 

fs  hjpocrites.    It  is  not  so  much  on  their  own  account ;  ibr  thejr 

.  are  generallj  pretty  ifell  satisfied,  in  their  own  minds,  what 

tbejr  are,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  extreme  sensibility,  bill 

-^  Ibey  are  unwilling  to  be  laid  open  before  others.  And  thia  mle 
applies  ifith  nearly  equal  fotte  to  all  the  vices  of  the  mind,  inch 
■M  pride,  malice,  cevetousness,  and  others. 

What,  then,  must  be  said  by  the  preacher  in  the  case  of 
IqrpoGrites?  For  surely  their  case  cannot  be  passed  over 
ia  aileace.  They  are  known  to  be  numerous,  and  their  case 
ii  a  neat  prominent  one.  There  may  be  some  preachers  who 
IM  hypocrites  themselves,  land  they  will  have  the  advantage  of 
.po^sessiiig  a  kind  of  moral  sense  about  them,  which  will  natu^ 
iMiy  keep  them  on  the^  side  of  prudence.  Yet  the  desire  (I 
.  arill  not  call  it  ambition)  they  may  have  to  be  thought  pungent, 
powerful,  and  faithful  preachers,  may  sometimes  carry  theni 
.  too  £ur. 

.  The  first  rule  U  never,  or  very  seldom,  to  preach  against  by* 
pocrisy  professedly ;  for  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  the  delicate 
nerves  and  refined  feelings  of«  that  class  of  people  never  can 
long  endure  the  steady  contemplation  of  that  picture,  even 
though  drawn  in  its  most  favourable  colours ;  but,  certainly,^ if 
painted  in  all  its  hideous  deformity,  they  will  rise  into  opposi- 
tion^ provided  they  should  not  sink  under  conviction--^  case 
very  improbable. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  best  for  the  preacher  to  intimate 
any  suspicion  that  there  are  hypocrites  in  his  audience.  For 
)ie  will  thereby  subject  himself  to  the  charge  of  judging  hearts^ 
and  of  being  unkind  and  uncharitable  in  his  feelings.  Prophets 
and  apostles  might  lay  and  substantiate  such  charges,  but  unin- 
qpired  preachers  have  no  right  to  accuse  their  hearers  of  mor^ 

'.^  than  they  can  prove  in  faro  tccUsics. 

In  the  third  place,  when  l^pocrisy  is,  if  it  ever  is  directly 


•4' 

IM^ntioDed,  dr  a  little  enlarged  upon,  it  should  be  done  widi  % 
gent  If;  b^jj^})  ^Pd  in  a  iiiitd  and  meJJofr  style  and  manner,  as 
though  tb'e  preacher  could  by  no  means,  for  a  moment,  harbour, 
the  idea  that  any  thing  like  it  was  among  his  people ;  yet,  lest 
there  might  be  danger,  he  should  tenderly  and  most  politely 
persuade  them  to  be  careful  in  comparing  their  characters  with 
our  great  standards,  and  see  to  it  that  there  was  no  deficiency^ 
Metbinks  I  can  almost  hear  him  with  a  grave  and  benignant 
•mile  say  thus  i 

**  Brethren,  I  cannot  make  you  tnore  duly  sensible  than  yoa 
tre,  how  important  it  is  that  you  should  be  genuine  and  sincevt 
Christians.  Think  riot  that  1  wish  to  discourage  or  disbearteft 
you.  Let  me  rather  direct  your  attention  to  the  abundance  and 
fulness  of  the'  divine  promises.  Yet,  l>e  exhorted  to>  see  to  it 
Ifaat  your  faith  is  strong  and  unwavering,  that  you  hare  8A 
abundance  of  the  divine  spirit.  Be  exhorted  not  to  be  ifearfiil 
and  unbelieving  and  let  your  sincerity  be  incited  by  the  grac# 
of  him  who  has  done  and  promised  so  much  ;  and  since  he  hal 
Jiromised,  do  you  see  that  be  fulfils  his  promi3es ;  yea,  keep  hm 
to  hi»  word.'*  ^ 

And  will  not  an  audience  understand  the  meaning  of  all  thist 
^il)  they  not  believe  it  to  be  an  exhortation  against  hypocrisy  ! 
And  why  should  that  horrible,  disgusting,  unfashionable  wol4' 
be  used  at  all  ?  * 

Proposition  IV. 

The  preacher  that  would  not  give  offence  must  not  argu^ 
|K>ints  too  painfully,  i.  e.  must  never  reason  very  closely,  no^ 
▼ery  long ;  much  less  must  he  deliver  whole  sermons,  and  ser* 
men,  after  sermpn,  which  consist  of  compact  bodies  of  solid  rea* 
Honing.  It  matters  not  to  suppose  his  reasoning  shall  amount 
{o  demonstration  in  every  case,  for  that  would  be  so  much  tbt 
worse  He  will  fail  of  his  grand  object — he  will  give  offence. 
Several  bad  consequences  will  follow  this  mode  of  preaching* 
1.  The  entire  frame  of  the  triangular  doctrines  depends  ast 
frhat  some  might  perhaps  style  mysUry  and  '\faiUk.^*     fl»$ 


ittiinot  be  sopported  hy  Teasooing ;  let  ftoy  one  attempt  fl^att^ 
in  spite  of  all  bis  efforts,  they  will  fall  to  the  groend.  jtf  t»  flMItt 
been  often  tried,  and  has  often  had  a  similar  result,     irat,       ' 

2.  S^uch  a  strain  of  argumentative  preaching  would  produce 
a  metaphysical  taste  in  the  hearers,  who  would  soon  amve  el 
tbat  pass  that  they  would  take  no  pleasure  in  loose,  incohe« 
rent,  and  declamatory  sermons ;  and  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  but  a  systematic  strain  of  reasoning.  The  yoiing 
preacher  should,  therefore,  make  his  discourses  as  dedamatoij^ 
at  possible,  which  will  give  scope  for  energy,  zeal;  and  pa(hoe{ 
and  provided  he  introduces  a  great  many  passages  of  scripture^ 
be  will  save  himself  from  the  chaise  of  being  a  common-placa 
inreacher.  ... 

S  Declamatory  sermons,  with  little  or  no  argument,  are  com* 
posed  with  incomparably  less  mental  labour  than  those  jvhtch 
lUre  truly  argumentative  and  demonstrative.  Hence,  they  are 
j^tr  easier  to  every  grade  of  talent,  and,  in  fact,  may  be  acquired 
by  men  of  the  most  inferior  talents.  In  a  great  dearth  of  ta- 
lents, therefore,  who  would  not  think  it  the  most  safe  course  to 
4Dondeinn  and  reject  argumentative  preaching  as  useless,  for  the 
pake  of  adopting  a  plan  far  more  easy  and  sure  of  success  ?  nay, 
if  well  followed  up,  sure  of  acquiring  for  a  man  the  reputation 
pi  great  talents.  For,  reader,  it  is  a  fact,  that  some  of  our  most 
Wonderfully  great  men  are  nothing  more  than  mere  declaimers^ 
They  have  a  good  deal  of  promptness  and  confidence,  about  them ; 
can  look  as  wise  as  any  man  living ;  can  assert  roundly,  and 
doing  this,  most  people  neither  know  nor  care  whether  the  dis- 
course is  made  up  ot  truisms,  common-places,  or  any  thing  else^ 
provided  the  horrible  Hopkiusian  metaphysical  arguments  are 
avoided. 

This  matter  is  so  extremely  important  that  1  must  add  soma* 
thing,  for  which  some  of  my  readers  may  have  cause  to  thank 
me  for  being  tedious.  I  will  put  a  secret  talisman  into  th^ 
liands  of  the  simplest,  most  feeble,  and  insipid  young  man» 
whereby,  in  a  few  years,  he  shall  have  two  great  D's  added 
to  his  name.  Let  him  but  go  through  college,  no  matter 
lazy  and  idle  he  i8»  he  must  haggle  down  a  litUe  lAtin^  and 
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KfeJ^  little  of  Mipto»  tuptife^  kc  |  then  let  him  fo  to  tbe  tbe?  ^ 
c^kjjl/ljfibooly  and  fall  bold^  at  the  Hebrew,  read  the  first  verse  * 
of  GSaJkf  and  one  or  two  in  Psalms.  Pbilosopbjjr,  mathema* 
licsy  bittoiy^  and  works  of  taate,  are  of  no  consequence  to  hinu 
tie  must,  by  and  bv>  attack  biblical  criticism,  and  learn  how.  to 
comet  the  translation  in  a  dozen  or  twentj  places :  make  a  lit- 
lie  noise  about  Campbell  and  Stuart,  overthrow  ]Locke  and  Ed- 
wards, which  he  can  do  in  a  fortnight,  turn  over  a  few  old  Lati^i 
^oeks^such  as  Turretin,  Fictete,  and  Rigelej,  read  a  little  in^ 
e«po9ito|s  and  sjstematics,  patch  up  an  exegesis,  and  write  som 
exercises. .  He  need  not  read  much;  must  copy  a.  great  dea}; 
40ust  talk  a  great  deal ;  think  little ;  never  reason ;  if.  Is  alwajrs 
better  to  assert,  and  leave  the  onus  probandi  to  be  made  out  bT 
aiich  as,  in  their  dull  wisdom,  may  want  it.  v 

In  short,  as  to  leam]n,g,  he  may  get  more  or  less  as  he  pleasas ; 
lis  grand  object  is  to  arrive  at  licensure,  then  the  impqrU^t 
la%k  commences.  In  his  sermons  frequent  quotations  from  the 
4kd  .divines,  and  the  standards,  will  be  important.  It  will  be 
Mnhtcky  if  he  can  ge,t nothing  from  the  old  divines :  and,  reader, 
I  simply  ask  the  question,  whether  he  may  not  sometimes  quotjB 
^  sentence  from  some  old  divine,  even  although  he  never  saw 
sihe  book,  provided  be  is  sure  he  does  not  differ  from  that  author  i 
For  instance,'  he  may  sometimes  remark,  "  as  says  the  leam^ 
and  pious  Limborch  or  Pictete."  For  it  would  be  a  wondert 
indeed,  if  Limborch  or  Fictete  did  not  say  that  thing  at  oi^e 
time  or  another.  This  would  be  a  great  help  to  him  onTa* 
jrious  occasions. 

.  But  this  young  man  must  preach  soundly  and  roundly  the 
triangle ;  must  assert  that  mankind  have  no  manner  of  ability 
to  do  any  thing ; — must  have  such  terms  as  spiritualy  m^BUi^y 
grace y  impuUUiony  federal  heady  covenant^  in  every  sentence  ;-— 
must  knock  down  metaphysics,  and  all  trains  of  reasoning  ;-— 
aiust  assert  very  boldly,  and  make  his^  audience  feel  that,  he  has 
authority  and  power. 

' .  Bis  tones  and  gestures  may  be  taken  from  a  fourth  rate  act- 
ear,  provided  he  can  go  so  high :  be  must  swell  up  his  words 
:7tth  great  pomp,  and  if  he  can  hit  a  little  of  the  Caledonian 
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lMga^»  flH  thtf  better.  T«t  all  mint  be  done  wifii  a  pMtftjr  dkrsi 
Ibokittg  palite»  vrist,  tagaciout,  profirand,  and  as  big  ai  poatiblfl; 
I  believe  I  need  tiot  add»  iny  tbiog  like  a  confoitt^to  tbaii 
rales  will  naEe  the  man  a  public  wonder ;  to  tbat  ^mn  wfael 
hte  walks  tbis  street,  modesty  will  often  compel  bte  to  lower 
town  bis  baty  and  bide  ills  face,  to  escape  Ibe  ardent  gase^  of  etf^ 
Inifiite  curiosity.-— Dice  quid  «c«e. 

;  iBeside  Ibese  pulpit  qualificatioaS,  tbere  are  some  odieiB  at 
j|rtot  importance,  in  tbeir  influence,  and  tb^ir  best  r^commes* 
dation  U  tbat  tbey  cost  little  labour  or  effi>rt*  Tliis  y^ismg  mall 
A»st  iearlj  and  strongly  attacb  bimself  to  great  men,  and  lea4* 
fttg  cbaracters,  wbetber  great  or  little.  He  mustnerer  oppeei 
tbeir  measures,  dispute  tbeir  sentiments,  nor  expose  tbeir  fbible^; 
must  be  ready  to  second  tbeir  motions,  trumpet  tbeir  praise, 
bumour  tbeir  passions,  flatter  tbeir  prejudices,  imbibe  tbeir 
ideas,  and  disseminate  tbeir  opinions.  He  mast,  indeed,  sufer 
tbese  men  to  stand  upon-  bis  shoulders,  and  if  tbey  now  aad 
tbev  kick  a  little,  not  seem  to  mind  it — tbat  by  tbeir  infloettct. 
In  doe  time,  he  may  stand  upon  tbe  shoulders  of  others.  Hiefe 
is  vast  science  in  this  system  frorp  which,  though  a  legal  aftd 
visible  hierarchy  is  excluded,  with  great  abhorrence,  yet  att 
its  benefits  are  countervailed  by  a  texture  of  influence  and 
tiiterest,  wrought  into  a  fabric  of  equal  height  and  solidity.  A 
liierarGhy  is  a  real  staircase  cut  round  a  pyramid,  on  every  step 
4f  which  men  have  a  level  foothold  firm  and  easy.  Bdt  wIhM 
tfo  stairs  are  cut  in  the  smooth  steep,  tbe  ascending  and  soper* 
Ihcumbeilt  fkbric  of  power  is  sustained  and  postied  upWavdi^ 
by  extended  substructions  of  broad  and  brawny  sbouldett  be* 
low.  I  shall  say  little  about  it :  but  if  a  man  would  hope  to 
fi^e,  he  must  apply  his  shoulders  to  the  timbers  be  call  reads  V 
and  it  is  no  great  matter  where  he  begins.  However,  be  most 
bow  himself,  like  Sampson,  but  for  a  dififerent  purpose.  Y4St 
it  will  generally  happen  that  while  he  pushes  some  upwards, 
be  must  pull  others  downwards.  Thus,  by  i  nice  eye,  a  resoloti 
band,  and  due  dexterity,  he  will  first  perhaps  be  in  equilibfi^f 
then  buoyant,  at  length'  rampant,  and,  last  of  all,  salient  He 
will  then  naturally  plant  bis  feet  on  shoulders,  or  heads,  below ; 
4iut  mast  neter  cease  to  fihove  those  above  him,  that  he  may  rlyt 
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after  tbtflu  TheM  are  hints  bj-tbe-by ;  and  a  "word  tb  tha 
wise  is  sufficient.  But  here  sometimes  is  witnessed  a  em^iotf 
acnffle*  idiicb  iroaid  give  scope  to  the  pencil  of  Hogarth,  c(r  thtf 
^Hofwtlen  ^ 

I  should  now  proceed  to  tbe  third  and  last,  add  by  far  ibi 
greatest  quality  of  the  good  presbyteriao,  in  the  true  technical 
import  of  the  phrase.  But  the  very  great  importance  of  thi 
aubject,  together  with  some  original  hints,  seem  to  forbid  it  a 
place  in  this  series.  It  will  appear  in  the  next  Indeed «  ifl 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  lay  down  rules  whereby  a  minister 
may  preach,  aqd  not  offend  bis  audience,  in  this  refined  and 
fastidious  age,  i  think  the  rest  may  safely  be  put  off  for  a  few 
weeks. 

INVESTIGATOR. 


No.  V.  ; 

• 

THE;Re  is  no  point  more  importunately  urged  by  the  triangtt* 
lar  divines,  than  (bat  the  understanding  of  the  sinner  is  as  mudf 
depraved  as  the  will.  To  make  out  thi9  doctrine,  they  set  thei^ 
best  metaphysical  powers  and  talents  in  the  most  logical  array. 
There  is  not  room  to  enter  largely  into  this  discussion,  at  pre- 
sent ;  nor,  indeed,  can  I  conceive  that  much  room  or  time  h 
iiecessary  to  present  the  subject  in  a  point  of  light  both  intet* 
ligible  and  satisfactory. 

The  zeal  which  prompts  these  strenuous  endeavours  to  make 
out  the  depravity  of  the  understanding,  arises  from  their  profess* 
ed  desire  to  make  the  doctrine  of  depravity  complete,  affecting 
all  parts  of  the  soul  alike,  and,  as  they  allege,  to  deprive  the  <-in- 
ner  of  all  opportunity  to  boast,  or  glory,  in  any  thing  which  he 
has,  while  in  a  state  of  impenitence ;  and  to  make  out  his  na- 
tural state  to  be  the  most  ruined  and  the  worst  possible.  In 
their  notions  of  the  depravity  of  the  understanding,  the>  find 
their  chief  countenance  and  support  for  denying  and  rejecting 
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the  doctrine  of  nmol  inahUUy  ;  for  thej  eaf,  u  flie  imdentMul* 
Ing  is  ae  deeply  depraved  as  the  will|  there  HiUBt|  th^fore«  b# 
aometbiog  in  the  way  of  a  sinner's  return  to  holiness  and  to 
Ood,  beside  merely  the  want  of  will|  or  disposition  to  do  it. 
.  If  a  mere  persuauon  could  alter  the  natural  condition  of  men ; 
if  believing  our  state  to  be  better  or  worse  than  it  is,  woold 
make  it  better  or  worse,  there  would  be  a  motive  to  distort  evi- 
dencey  to  shut  our  eyes  against  light,  and  to  wrest  the  scriptures^ 
in  which  our  characters  are  faithfully  portrayed.  But,  as  things 
■re,  our  highest  interest,  and  only  security,  seems  greatly  to  de* 
p^nd  on  our  having  just  conceptions  of  our  condition,  without 
which  we  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  receive,  or  appreciatei  tht 
remedy  God  has  provided. 

I  shall  convey  my  opinion  on  this  subject  to  the  reader,  under 
the  following  particulars  :— 

1.  The  will,  or,  what  is  usually  termed  the  moral  faculty  of 
the  soul,  is  that  alone  which  has  any  concern  with  sin  or  holi* 
Dess,  virtue  or  vice,  or  by  whatever  name  those  things  may  be 
called.  On  the  contrary,  the  understanding,  or  intellect,  is  that 
&culty  of  the  mind  of  which  knowledge  or  ignorance  is  alone 
predicable.  It  is  the  perceiving  &culty,  the  eye  of  the  soul ; 
and,  according  as  it  is  differently  modtfted,  it  is  the  fountain  of 
reason,  memory,  judgment,  &c. 

^  Depravity,  as  far  as  sin  or  holiness,  right  or  wrong,  are  eon* 
cemed,  has  no  connexion  with  the  understanding,  is  not  predi* 
cable  of  it,  any  more  than  it  is  a  material  substance,  such  as 
ittme  or  timber.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  is  knowledge, 
reason,  memory,  or  judgment,  predicable  of  the  will,  or  moral 
Aenlty.  They,  indeed,  both  belong  to  the  soul,  yet  they  are 
departments  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  each  other. 
Whoever  asserts  that  the  nnderstanding  is  depraved^  may  as  cor- 
rectly assert,  that  the  will  reasons  or  perceives ;  t .  e.  if  he 
means  any  thing  more  than  that  there  b  a  want  of  knowledge^ 
jedgmenti  or  power  of  perception  in  the  understanding. 

2.  By  depravity  of  understanding,  then,  must  be  meant  igno- 
nnce,  Uie  want  of  knowledge,  or  of  strength  of  facnlly  to  ac- 
4faire  it  .  I  might  more  largely  justify  and  demonstrate  these 

Sons,  but  they  will  not  be  denied*    Jt  then  remains  to  in* 
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fvire  what  nocessaiy  and  establiBbed,  or  adveritiHous  and  at* 
eidfiitHi  Ciionexi'tn  there  is  between  wickedDesB  <»f.  heart  ?ind 
depravity  of  understanding,  or  ignorance,  by  which  I  mean  ifatt 
same  thin^.  And  this  inquiry  will  naturally  resolve  itself  into 
two  parts,  viz.  as  it  relates  to  reason  and  experience,  apd  as  it 
relates  to  tlie  expr«*88  testimony  of  scripture. 

1-  The  light  of  reason  and  ex))erience  affords  no  evidence 
that  there  is  any  necessify^  or  immediaie  connexion,  between  sit 
and  ignorance,  either  as  cause  and  effect,  or  as  inseparable  cott 
comitants. 

Sin  is  a  free,  or  voluntary  act ;  and,  for  aught  we  can-  »ee,  re* 
quires  and  implies  as  much  voluntariness  and  intellect— ai 
much  moral  liberty  and  knowledge,  as  holiness.  Sin  is  a  trans* 
gr»>sM'.)n  of  the  law  of  God  ;  but  (he  great  command  of  the  law i% 
**  Tfif)u  shcUt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart  **  Now, 
we  have  no  e\idenr'e  that  the  6rst  sin  of  Satan,  or  of  Adam^  or 
that  any  subsequent  sin  of  fallen  angels,  or  men,  was  occasititt? 
ed  by  ignorance^  or  caused  ignorance,  t.  e.  necessarily  and  iai* 
mediately. 

No  mortal  knows  what  the  soul  is:  no  mortal  can  say  that 't.^, 
ainful  act  of  the  will  instantly  detracts,  or  cuts  off,  a  single  ray  of 
light  from  the  understanding,  or  renders  the  understanding:  at 
the  next  momont,  feebler  iu  its  perceptive,  retentive,  reminiscentj^ 
or  ronceptive  powers.  I  speak  now  of  the  light  of  reason  anc| 
experience  merely.  I  can  readily  conceive,  and  shall  preaeot- 
]y  sh<»w,  how  a  sifople  state  may  draw  after  it  a  state  of  igno? 
ranee,  but  this  is  voluntarily  done,  and  is  wholly  adventitioiis  tQ 
a  sinful  state. 

Experience  daily  shows  us,  that  a  local  disease  in  the  body, 
by  the  force  of  corporeal  sympathies  and  connexions,  may  caote 
a  morbid  diathesis  through  the  system ;  thus,  a  slight  puncture 
in  the  foot  may  brins  on  rll  the  horrible  train  of  tetanic  synap' 
toms.  But  who  can  tell  me,  by  the  light  of  reason  and  phlto- 
Bophy,  or  by  any  other  liuht,  in  what  incorporeal  essence  the  Va- 
rious farultie»  of  the  s<»ul  inhere,  so  connected  bv  a  common 
fiensorium,  that  when  pne  becomes  diseased^  all  the  rest  arene- 
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•esearily  and  essentially  impaired  ?  Tf  we  haye  such  a  ptiilosg* 
phtT  amongst  us  I  could  wish  he  would  come  out  and  publish 
Jiis  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Sin  neither  originated  in  a  mistake,  nor  does  it  pr6ceed  on 
that  footing.  The  most  sinful  being  in  the  universe,  is,  p^rhapSi 
inferior  in  knowledge  to  no  creature,  and,  in  fact,  the  sin  of  out* 
.fir^it  parents  is  rather  r*'presented  as  an  increase,  than  a  dimina- 
tion  of  knowledu^e.''^  Sin  against  God  does  t^  no  means  con* 
sist  in  hating  a  mistaken  notion  of  God,  bui  in  hating  the  true 
€k)d ;  and  ex{)erienr.e  will  not  ^how  that  the  most  wicked  men 
bave  generally  been  the  most  ignorant. 

The  great  point  I  would  lay  down,  and  endeavour  to  establisb^ 
is,  that  neither  reason  nor  experience  has  given  us  any  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  soul,  whereby  we  can 
certainly  conclude,  that  the  immediate  and  necessary  effect  of 
flin  on  the  soul  is  to  diminish  the  stock  of  knowledge  already, 
acquired,  or  to  enfeeble  the  power  of  acquiring  anjr  further 
knowledge,  such  as  the  soul  may  wish  and  seek  to  acquire. 

As  to  reason  alone,  aided  by  all  its  most  diligent  researches 
into  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  sou!,  it  wholly  fails  in  this 
inquiry,  and  cannot  afford  one  ray  of  evidence  that  the  intellect 
of  a  wicked  man  or  angel,  is  less  acute  or  powerful  in  discover- 
ing facts,  or  in  making  comparisons  or  deductions,  than  that  of 
a  holy  man  or  angel.     A  similar  result  is  obtained  by  resorting 
to  all  that  experience  can  afford  on  this  subject.     Indeed,  ex- 
perience IS  as  lame  as  reason ;  the  one  being  ignorant  of  what 
the  soul  is,  as  to  its  substance  and  structure,  if  those  terms  ar# 
applicable  to  a  purely  spiritual  being ;  and  the  other  being  un« 
Carnished  with  data  from  whence  a  fair  comparison  can  be  made. 
To  institute  a  comparison  between  the  knowledge  and  acqui* 
iition  of  holy  and  sinful  angels,  would  be  an  attempt  to  judge  of 
things  beyond  our  sphere  of  knowledge.     Had  there  been  two 
human  pairs  created  instead  of  one — had  one  of  them  remained 
holy,  and  produced  a  race  of  holy  and  perfect  people,  and  coald 
we  have  had  access  to  both  races,  we  might  then  have  mad# 
aome  comparisons  useful  to  this  inquiry.     But  among  the  de* 

*  And  the  Lord  God  said,  behold !  the  naa  is  bMomt  M  QJkP  of  nij  te  ha»%; 
food  and  evil.    Gen.  iii.  32. 


scendanti  of  one  faHen  racei  we  diseoTer  no  means  of  makfaq; 
tQcb  a  comparisoli  jaat  or  certain.  Pious  or  holy  men  diBcover 
no  more  stren^h  of  intellect  than  wicked  men.  It  will  be  rea- 
dily gftinted  that  they  hare  more  wisdom ;  bat  wisdom  embraces 
more  than  mere  inteUect|  and  cannot  be  separated  from  moid 
▼irtne  or  holiness. 

The  understanding  may  be  called  the  eye  of  the  soul,  as  it  ii 
the  percei?ing  faculty.  Now,  it  is  evideot,  that  sin  injures 
many  of  the  corporeal  faculties.  Indeed,  the  whole  proTinee  of 
the  passions  and  appetites,  to  say  the  least,  as  truly  belong  to 
the  body  as  to  the  mind.  But  they  are  deeply  injured  by  siib- 
In  finCf  those  faculties  of  the  body,  which  are  more  immediate- 
ly connected  with,  and  adapted  to,  the  will  or  moral  powers  of 
the  soul,  are  all  injured  by  nn,  are  rendered  exorbitant,  corrupt, 
and  perverse.  But  is  a  man^s  eyesight  or  hearing  injured  f 
Does  not  a  wicked  man  see  with  the  bodily  eye  as  sharply  as  ^. 
good  man?  Does  he  not  hear  as  well?  Is  he  not  as  good  %:-. 
judge  of  music  or  painting  as  a  good  man  ?  Is  it  probable  that 
Enoch  or  Elijah,  who  attiuned  to  immortality,  without  tasting; 
death,  or  that  Jeremiah  or  St  John,  who  were  sitnctified  from^ 
the  womb,  had  better  eyesight  or  hearing,  or,  in  short,  had 
more  strength  and  acuteness  of  intellect,  than  Socrates  or  Aris* 
totle  ? 

What  man's  intellectual  powers  might  have  been  had  he 
never  fallen;  how  he  would  have  progressed  in  knowledge 
and  intellectual  capacity,  furnishes,  I  am  aware,  a  fine  field  for 
flie  play  of  the  imagination,  and  for  the  looser  powers  of  decia* 
mation,  and  I  have  often  heard  it  dwelt  upon  with  beautiful 
flowers  and  fine  flourishes.  And  all  these  things  might  have 
been  true,  from  circumstances  wholly  adventitious  to  the  pre« 
sent  argument.  **  Had  man  not  fallen,"  says  the  devout  Fla- ' 
vel,  *^  all  truths  would  have  been  obrious  to  his  view,  in  their 
comely  order  and  ravishing  beauty."  And  are  they  not  now, 
with  an  order  as  comely,  and  a  beauty  as  ravishing,  to  every 
one,  who  does  not  voluntarily  shut  his  eyes  upon  them  ?  To 
shot  the  eye,  Reader,  is  a  very  difiTerent  affair  from  a  want  of 
eyestgbt ;  so,  voluntary  ignorance  is  no  certain  proof  of  weak* 
nesB  of  intellecti  bnt  rather  of  moral  depravity. 
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Bat  these  metaphyBieians  ha^e  an  easy  method  of  eonfating 
the  foregoing  remarks.  They  say,  wicked  men  have  know- 
ledge and  understanding  In  *^  naturals^**  as  they  are  pleased  to 
phrase  it,  but  not  in  spirituals*  And  the  ground  they  take,  here, 
iiBites  two  qualities  seemingly  of  an  opposite  nature:  extreme 
absurdity,  and  great  adaptedness  to  the  prejudices  of  weak 
minds;  and  these  qualities  are  not  unfrequentiy  observed  to 
meet  in  the  same  opinions.* 

'  I  should  reserve  the  consideration  of  this  opinion  till  we  come 
to  examine  the  light  of  scripture  on  this  subject,  but  that  it 
teems  necessarily  connected  with  some  observations   which 

*  Dr.  M'Leod,  iq  a  Tolame  of  Sermons  jast  publishedy  (S«rm.  4.  p.  122.) 
remarki,  "  The  homan  mind  if  eapable  of  pereeiviog  the  foree  of  a  syllogiamy 
or  the  truth  of  a  mathematical  proposition ;  but  is  devoid  of  spiritual  disori* 
n^Dation."  To  prove  this,  he  quotes  the  following  scripture :  **  For  what  mam 
kaoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  ?  eveif 
ip^  the  tUbgs  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  spirit  of  God" 

The  text  he  quotes,  no  doubt,  has  an  important  meaning,  and  is  true— 4>at' 
nothing  to  his  purpose.  The  Doctor's  notion  of  spiritual  illumination,  spirit** 
ud  understanding,  spiritual  knowledge,  and  twenty  other  spirituals,  may  be 
iidd  to  form  the  prominent  trait  in  the  scheme  of  godliness  laid  down  in  these 
termons.^  It  is  set  up  as  a  main  pilkr,  and,  I  fear,  the  parts  of  the  structure 
that  rest  upon  it  are  but  iU  supported.  By  classing  it  with  a  syUogism  and  « 
mathematical  proposition,  I  presume  the  Doctor  will  not  complain  that  in^ 
JQstiee  is  done  him,  by  saying  that  he  alludes  wholly  to  the  intellect  or  under* 
standing.  Now,  admitting  that  spiritual  illumination  relates  merely  to  the 
intelleet,  and  has  concern  with  truth  and  matters  of  fact,  I  would 
eanestly  intreat  him  to  inform  the  public  of  one  truth,  or  matter  of  fact,  coqo 
tained  ia  all  religion,  which  the  '*  human  mind,"  as  such,  without  any  refer- 
eoce  to  moral  character,  cannot  understands  cseteris  paribus,  as  well  as  it  cai^ 
a  syllogism  or  mathematical  proposition.  But,  says  the  objector,  *'  these  are' 
ipeeuUtive  truths.*'  ^hat  then  ?  The  most  perfect  knowledge  cannot  go 
heyond  a  rational  and  full  conviction  of  a  truth.  People  lose  themselves  in 
tbe  fogs  of  mysticism,  and  they  should  read  the  story  of  Poole's  fiery  dragon* 
<*  But  the  things  of  God  k'ioweth  no  man  but  the  spirit  of  God,'*  says  the 
Doctor.  Surely  not,  I  reply,  till  such  time  as  God  makes  them  known) 
which  he  has  most  abundantly  done  The  will  of  God,  I  suppose,  is  one  of  the. 
things,  nay,  comprehends  many  of  the  things,  of  God.  But  who  were  thoao 
that  knew  their  master's  will  and  did  it  not,  who  were  to  be  beaten  widi 
many  stripes  ?— Who  was  it,  that  when  they  knew  God,  glorified  him  not  as 
God?  Spiritual  illumination,  understanding,  knowledge,  discernment.  Sea. 
reader,  has  some  concern  with  the  beauty  of  truth ;  but  to  see  btauiif  is  te 
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mn9i  be  mbjoiiicfd  to  this  head.    To  thin  opioioa  of  thef  A  I 

reply. 

1.  What  they  or  others  can  raean  by  knowledge  of  ^^  spirii^ 
%tdls^  or  of  spintual  things,  has  no  eon  exion  with  a  nwD's  in* 
ieilf  ctual  capacity,  strength  of  understanding,  or^  in  short,  knnm^ 
iedve,  according  to  the  trne  import  of  that  word ;  and,  of  course^ 
forois  no  part  of  the  inquiry,  whether  the   understanding  is  «§ 
much  depraved  as  the  will.     They  admit  the  will  is  totally  de* 
praved,  i.  e.  wholly  sinful      N(»w  if  the  uuderst<)ndins  is,  in  its 
kind,  as  mnch  depraved  as  the  will,  then  it  must  be  totally  dark> 
All  knowledge  mu^t  be  extinguished,  for  ever;  as  well  as  aH 
power,  ever  more,  to  a^'quire   knowledge.     I  say  again,  off 
knowledge,  absolutely,  must  be  put  out,   like  a  burning  coal 
dropped  into  a  river,  from  which,  in  an  instant,  every  spark  of 
light  and  heat  is  exciud«>d.     The  entire  intellect  must  be  de« 
ttroyed.     For  they  must  be  made  to  see  that  their  idle  fjistioo- 
tion,  between  natural  and  spiritual  knowledge,  will  nofhe  abli  • 
to  save  them,  in  this  extremity.  '  For  they  admit  the  will  to  be 
entirely  depraved,  and  this  depravity  extends  as  much  mto  what 
they  call  naturals  as  spirituals     The  wickedness  of  the  human 
will  is  not  limited  to  spiritu  .1  things.     It  is  depraved  in  all  its 
TOlitions — in  all  its  exercises.     ''  The  imagination  of  maa'^ 
heart  is  only  evil,  and  that  contir'ually."     *'  There  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no,  not  one.     They  are  together  becodae  unprofit«' 
able;  their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre,  their  feet  are  swift  (o 
ahed  blood ;  destruction  and  misery  are  in  their  way ;  the  waf 
of  peace  have  they  not  known ;  there  is  no  fear  of  God  before 
their  eyes." 

Such  is  the  sinner^s  depravity  of  heart  or  will,  and  it  is  indeed 
total,  because  excluded  from  no  v  olition,  act.  or  intention.  Now^ 
if  his  understanding,  according  to  its  kind  and  nature,  is  as  to- 
tally depraved  as  the  will,  it  must  certainly  extend  to  every 
perception— there  can  nothing  be  left  of  it;  \i  must  be  exUuct; 
For  as  I  have  shown,  depravity  of  understandin^iC  can  cont^ist  in 
nothing  but  ignorance  and  weakness  and»  while  any  thing  ia 
left,  it  cannot  be  totally  flenra  ed.  The  d.n»ravity  of  the  ^vill 
is  perversion ;  but  that  of  the  understanding,  from  its  nature 
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and  kind,  miiftt  ba  privation )  and  if  both  are  total,  tbe  eonse* 
quence  1  etate  uiust  follovir. 

2  A8  vre  disco? er  nothing  by  reason  or  experience  which 
proves  that  depravity  of  will  is  necessarily  connected  with  de« 
pravity  of  understanding,  as  all  the  advantage  gained  here  ia 
from  the  sdle  argument,  termed  petitio  prindp-iy  so,  a  much 
more  important  question  is  begged  in  setting  up  the  distinnioa 
between  natural  and  spiritual  things,  or  natural  and  spiritual 
knowledge.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  more  fruitful  sr>urce  of 
«rror  than  this  distinction;  as  set  up  and  applied,  by  them^  to 
religious  doctrine. 

There  is,  indeed,  such  a  thing  as  spiritual  knowledge  or  un- 
derstanding, which,  I  shall  hereafter  show,  relates  principally,  if 
QOt  wholly,  to  the  heart,  or  the  moral  powers  of  the  soul ; 
which  goes  into  tite  nature  of  true  holiness,  and  of  which  wick* 
ed  men  are  incapable  But  we  have  no  concern  with  that 
kind  of  knowledge  in  an  inquiry  whether  tbe  understanding  is 
depraved. 

God's  kingdom  is  made  up  of  spiritual  beings;  that  is,  of 
pore  spirits,  such  as  God  himself,  and  angels ;  of  beings  which 
are  mi^ed  and  composed  of  matter  and  spirit;  and  such  stre 
mankind — of  animals,  vegetables,  and  inorganic  matter.  These 
Various  modes  of  being,  together  with  their  characters,  spheres 
of  action,  properties,  affections,  and  offices,  are  the  proper  sub* 
Jecfs  of  knowledge,  ^^ow,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
that  a  wicked  creature,  whose  will  is  totally  depraved,  is  as 
truly  susceptible  of  the  knowledge  of  these  various  orders  of 
being,  of  their  characters  and  attributes,  as  a  holy  creature.  I 
Ihink  nothing  but  incorrigible  ignorance,  or  incurable  prejudice} 
will  undertake  to  deny  this.  A  wicked,  depraved  creature 
can,  beyond  all  question,  form  as  correct  a  notion  of  any  one 
being  that  exists,  as  a  holy  creature  can,  provided  he  be  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  information.  « 

There  are  immaterial  beings,  and  such  are  the  supreme  be- 
ing himself,  as  well  as  the  various  orders  of  angels :  we  oar- 
aelvFs  have  an  immaterial,  or  incorporeal  part,  called  the  souT, 
which  part  is  neither  visible,  audible,  nor  tangible,  to  the  bodily 
forgtuis,  and  is  immortal.    Biit  these  truths  are  as  justly  appre- 
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bended  by  bad  men,  as  good.  God  is  infinite,  eieraal,  omiiipre« 
sent,  omoipotent,  and  immntabie.  He  is  the  sole  creator  aikl 
governor  of  all  ereatures ;  rational  creatures  are  accountable  to 
him  for  their  conduct,  as  to  their  supreme  moral  ruler  and 
uniTersal  father.  They  are  all  governed  by  one  law— the  ge- 
neral and  grand  obligation  of  which  is  supreme  love  to  Qodf 
and  perfect  obedience  to  all  his  requirements.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  all  this  which  wicked  men  and  devils  may  not,  and 
do  not,  as  truly  understand,  as  good  men  and  holy  angels. 

The  nature  and  obligations  of  the  law  of  God  are  as  truly  qb- 
derstood  by  wicked  men  as  good  men*  There  is  nothing  in 
the  guilt  of  sin,  the  nature  of  holiness,  the  notion  and  necessity 
of  pardon,  which  is  nnintelligtble  to  the  depraved  heart ;  and» 
in  a  word,  the  government  God  exercises  over  his  creatures, 
in  all  its  parts,  is  as  easily  and  truly  understood  as  the  govern- 
ment of  an  earthly  monarch,  and  as  much  more  so  as  the  di- 
vine laws  are  more  clear  and  simple,  more  evidently  jdst  airii 
excellent,  than  human  laws,  with  this  only  difference,  that  the. 
good  man  loves,  add  the  wicked  man  hates  them. 

Furthermore,  the  scheme  of  salvation,  by  Christ,  is  no  hm 
plainly  set  forth,  and  clearly  understood,  by  sinful  creatures, 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  divine  dispensations.  The  mner  as 
truly  and  justly  feels  himself  condemned  by  the  divine,  as  by 
human  laws.  The  nature  and  force  of  conviction  are  often 
equally  plain,  and  far  stronger  in  the  latter,  than  in  the  former 
case ;  and  the  whole  character  and  work  of  Christ,  his  power 
and  willingness  to  save  the  sinner;  the  duties  he  enjoins  as 
essential  to  discipleship,  and  incitements  he  offers  as  powerful 
motives  of  action,  are  all  perfectly  clear  to  every  apprehension, 
as  I  trust  I  shall  soon  show,  under  its  proper  head.  But  at 
present  I  say,  that,  as  to  every  purpose  of  intellect,  knowledge, 
reason,  understanding,  these  subjects  are  as  plain  as  any  other 
subjects,  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  afforded  concerning 
them,  and  that  is  abundant;  plain  as  the  arts  and  sciences,  as 
history,  geograpliy,  laws,  or  manners. 

* 

There  are  certainly  mysterious  points  in  the  great  doctrinei 
of  revelation,  as  there  arc,  at  least,  as  many  in  natural  religion,, 
and  even  in  nature  itself.    But  these  are  not  mysterioos  4a 


.tricked  men,  as  toch,  speealadvelf  eoOBidered.  They  tip^ 
!«quatly  to  to  good  meoi  saving  what  results  from  greater  atteii- 
lion ;  and  it  is,  beyond  all  doubt^  a  fact,  that  many  a  wicked^ 
vnrej^nerate  man,  has  a  far  more  correct  knowledge  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  revelation,  than  some  good  and  very  pioui 
Christians  have.  As  far  as  the  bare  intellect  is  con6erned| 
they  are  far  sounder  in  the  faith,  in  the  range  of  knowledgt 
common  to  both ;  beside  that,  they  have  ten,  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred times  the  range^  or  extent  of  knowledge,  in  the  whoto 
plan  of  truth.  And  the  spiritual  discernment  of  a  Chrbtian  is 
Us  perception  of  the  loveliness  of  truth,  and  the  God  of  trufb^ 
in  which  he  differs  from  the  sinner. 

}■  Seldom  did  the  grand  adversary  of  God  and  man  ever  laf 
a  deeper  snare  for  the  feet  of  the  unwary,  than  is  perceivable 
in  this  most  absurd  and  insidious  error.  The  term  spirttuaif 
mlsonderstood,  and  misapplied  is  the  bate  or  lure  which  leads 
Hionsands  of  simple  souls  after  an  i^is  Jaiuua  into  total  dark* 
aess.  The  supporters  of  this  distinction  must  take  one  of  tha 
two  following  fi;round8 :  either, 

A  Christian  must  needs  have  two  intellects,  and  two  kinds  of 
knowledge,  a  natural  and  a  spiritual.  The  natural,  or  unrenew- 
ed man,  they  say,  has  no  spiritual  knowledge ;  of  course,  hia 
■piritual  intellect  is  totally  dark ;  and  this  lays  the  foundation  of 
an  inability  to  come  to  Ghrist»  independent  of  his  will.    Or, 

8.  The  soul  havioe  but  one  intellect  or  understanding,  must, 
nevertheless,  be.  capable  of  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  viz.  natu- 
ral and  spiritual,  and  the  latter  must  be  wholly  destroyed  bj 
■in,  or  else  it  cannot  be  equally  depraved  with  the  will  If  the 
understanding  retains  the  least  degree  of  spiritual  knowledge. 
It  cannot  be  totally  depraved,  and  their  scheme  is  overthrown* 

But,  reader,  what  matchless  and  incredible  absurdity  meets  • 
the  eye,  and  shocks  the  common  sense,  of  every  mind  in  this 
scheme.    And  this  rises  obviously  and  wholly  from  the  loose- 
ness of  their  metaphysical  reasoning. 

Spiritual  knowledge,  or  understanding,  can  mean  but  one  of 
two  things.     £ither, 

1.  The  knowiedve,  or  understanding,   which  any  rational 

mind  may  have  about  spiritual  beings.    For  example,  whoever 
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kBows  there  is  a  6od,  that  his  perfedioBS  ire  tnlMto,  etowii, 
and  immutable ;  that  there  is  a  heayett  and  a  hell^-^Hi  fotim 
fttate;  that  the  soul  is  immortal;  that  there  are  good  aod  bal 
iBgels;  tiiat  Ood  goTems  creatures  by  a  moral  law^  Ac.  hn 
knowledge,  or  understanding,  of  spiritual  things,  and,  of  eoun^ 
iMn  spiritual  knowledge.    Or, 

S.  Which  is  the  common  scripture  use  of  the  phrase,  a  heart 
«nd  disposition  attached  to  spiritual  things;  in  a  word,  Iotc  te 
ipiritoal  objects,  or  holy  love.  But  the  want  of  this  is  the  veigr 
essence  of  asoral  depravity — ^is  sin  in  itself,  and  bears  no  r^ 
lation  to  depraWty  of  understonding,  or  relcTancy  to  Uiis  argn- 
ment 

As  fiur  as  mere  intellect  is  concerned,  the  nn^rstanding  is 
certainly  less  depraved  than  the  will,  and  it  will  be  no  ea^ 
matter  to  prove  that  it  is  depraved  at  all,  or,  in  any  degree,  as 
an  immediate  and  necessary  consequence,  or  concomitant,  of 
depravity  of  wilL  And  as  to  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  as  re- 
fates  to  the  intellect  alone,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
the  supposition.  There  is  nothing  in  sin  which  impairs  tlie  sin- 
ner's knowledge  of  spiritual  beings,  of  his  own  duty  and  obli- 
gations, or  of  his  guilt  and  danger.  And  this,  I  trus^  will  ap- 
pear to  be  the  light  of  the  sacred  scriptures  on  this  subject 
Nevertheless,  it  is  proper  here  to  observe, 

3.  Sin  may  be,  and  is,  remotely  and  consequentially,  tht 
cause  of  much  ignorance,  not  only  of  God  and  divine  thingii 
but  of  all  branches  of  human  knowledge.  But  this,  as  I  sail 
above,  is  adventitious  to  the  nature  of  sin,  and  its  immediali 
and  genuine  effect  on  the  mind.  The  degeneracy  of  the  ho- 
man  race  into  a  state  of  extreme  ignorance,  in  consequence  of 
sin,  is  no  certain  proof  that  intelligent  creatures,  placed  in  other 
circumstances,  would  become  ignorant,  or  would  not,  in  fact, 
increase  in  knowledge.  It  is  certain  that  many  wicked  mea 
have  made  great  progress  in  knowledge,  not  only  in  arts  aad 
sdences,  but  in  the  doctrines  of  religion.  Yet  it  would  be  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  depraved  and  sinful  beings  would  take 
little  satisfaction  in  meditating  in  religious  truth,  which  coa- 
demned  their  conduct,  or  endeavouring  to  improve  their  luioir- 
ledgfi  of  God,  whom  they  hated.    It  might  be  preaumed  that 
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th&f  would  "  not  like  to  retiin  God  in  their  knowledge.*'  Asd 
they  aeeordingly  lay  in  tlieir  hearts,  *'  Depart  from  ua,  O  Lord, 
for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways.'' 

It  will  be  readily  granted  that  the  extreme  ignon^nee  of  sa* 
Tige  n|tions  has  been  caused  by  sin ;  or^  perhaps,  more  properijy 
leaking,  that  their  moral  depravity  has  been  the  cause  of  their 
not  rising  from  a  savage  into  a  ciTilized  state.  But  it  would  be 
iiesy  to  show,  by  the  most  copious  and  minute  details  of  argu* 
ment,  that  the  ignorance  which  din  occasions  is  a  voluntary  ig« 
porance ;  that  sin  depraves  the  understanding,  by  shutting  the 
eye  of  the  soul,  that  is,  withdrawing  its  attention  from  the  most 
important  objects,  thence  inducing  a  voluntary  or  wilful  blind- 
ness, and  not  by  producing  a  physical  effect  on  the  understand^ 
log,  causing  an  unavoidable,  a  necessary  ignorance,  which,  whe- 
tber  the  sinner  will  or  not,  will  prevent  Um  from  coming  to  the 
aaving  "knowledge  of  truth. 

4.  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  loss  of  external  and 
adveiititious  advantages  to  gam  knowledge,  whether  greater  or 
less,  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  man,  cannot  be  taken  into  the 
number  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  depravity  of  the  utt- 
derstanding.  The  certamty  that  a  ship  cannot  sail  where  them 
is  Qo  water,  is  no  certain  proof  that  there  is  any  deficiency  at 
derangement  of  its  constituent  parts.  We  might  presume,  from 
the  light  of  reason,  and  much  more  from  the  light  of  revehition» 
that  if  man  had  never  fallen,  his  intercourse  with  ih  Maker 
would  have  been  attended  mth  the  greatest  improvements  in 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  Sin,  which  alienated  his  heart  from 
God,  and  withdrew  his  attention  from  the  glorious  fountain  of 
kiiowledge  and  excellence,  occasioned  the  loss  of  those  di* 
Tine  communications  which  would  have  enriched  him  in 
mretj  mental  and  moral  quality  which  adorn  and  dignify  a  ra- 
tional creature. 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  a  similar  withdraw  of  thoso 
*  divine  communications  from  man,  had  he  remained  unconru|^ 
ed  by  sin,  would  have  lessened,  to  an  amazing  degree,  the  re* 
aom«es  of  his  improvement;  and  probably  even  the  strength 
aBdacuteness.of  his  intellect  But  when  we  undertake  to  coi^ 
tn^ne  the  goodness  of.  an  organ^  of  an  ey#,  (or  iastaneei  we  d* 
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wM  put  It  la  •  dongeon— we  do  not  withdraw  from  It  tlio  ob^ 
jects  ot  vision— we  do  not  induce  the  person  to  whom  it  tM« 
loni^  to  shut  it  from  the  light  How  abMird  would  it  be  fop  » 
man  to  shut  up  his  eyes,  and  then  say,  **  alas !  what  shall  I  do  I, 
my  eyesight  Is  totally  depra?ed--I  cannot  seel"  And.thb  is 
^  <^.      anhstanlially  the  case  with  a  sinner 

6.  It  is  not  to  lie  understood,  from  the  foregoing  ohservatlonsy 
fliat  I  affirm  that  sin  may  not  produce  an  immediate,  and  eyen  n 
physical  effect  on  the  human  intellect,  Impairing  its  power,  acule-^ 
aeas,  and  general  usefulness.  All  that  I  contend  Air  is,  that  this  it  a 
p<Mnt  which  we  cannot  determine  from  any  knowledge  we  da-^ 
riye  fr<»m  reason  and  experience  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
•oul.  We  know  not  whether  sin  might  not  have  impaired  e^e* 
ly  intellsctual  Amctlon  or  operation.  We  cannot  assuredly 
*  deny  that  sin  has  not  only  impaired  the  powers  of  the  sonl^  that 
we  know,  and  are  acquainted  with,  but  has,  moreover,  obstruct 
•d  and  concealed  others  which,  iu  the  incipient  stages  of  bein|^ 
had  not  tipie  to  lie  elicited^  matured,  and  brought  Into  action.    - 

The  ground  I  fake  Is,  that  reason,  common  obsertation,  and 
all  experience,  demonstrate  that  men's  understandin<rs  are  less 
aff«*cte(t  by  sin  than  their  wills ;  that  we  have  no  certain  e? I- 
dence  that  the.  intellect,  considered  as  a  &enlty  of  the  soul,  iSp 
in  any  manner,  immediately,  and  necessarily,  impaired  by  sin; 
bui  especially,  whether  more  or  less,  whether  a  great  deal,  or 
not  at  all  aH^cted,  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  sound, 
strong,  and  acute,  in  relation  to  one  object  as  another ;  that,  if 
it  is  less  successful  and  correct  in  religious,  than  in  worldly  mat- 
ters, it  is  solely  owing  to  less  means  of  information,  or  less  at* 
tention  to  the  means  afforded ;  that  the  distinction  of  spiritual^ 
from  other  knowledge,  is  wholly  without  foundation. 

Knowledge  has  to  do  with  truth  and  facts,  and  is  derived  from' 
Tarious  sources ;  but  as  to  its  conception  and  mode,  in  the  hu« 
.  man  mind,  it  is  one  It  cannot  rise  higher  than  to  a  rational 
and  full  conviction.  Whether  a  truth  is  made  known  to  me- 
by  G>mI  hifriself  by  an  angel,  or  by  a  man;  whether  1  gain  H 
by  intuition,  deduction,  sensation,  or  reflection,  when  I  once,  ia 
fsct,  have  it,  it  stands,  in  my  mind,  together  with  all  othlf 
timffy^  ofi  (hf  same  groiind  of  intel(e€tioi|^ 
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:  This  notioii  of  the  depravity  of  the  nndentandiog,  wherebf 
the  whole  body  of  reiigioua  truths  and  doctrioes  is  covered 
with  an  inscrutable  veil  of  mystery,  is  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  mischievous  of  Satan's  devices.  Under  the  shameful  |>roT 
tence  of  paying  a  high  compliment  to  the  sacredness  of  truth, 
they  cover  it  from  human  eyes  with  a  cloud,  not  of  mystery,' 
bat  of  mist,  which,  following  their  definitions,  no  mortal .  can 
understand;  and  under  a  pretence  of  setting  human  nature 
low,  they  release  the  consci^oce  from  remorse,  and  a  moral 
MgetA  from  his  dttty. 

That  the  spiritual  discernment,  or  nnderstandiBg  of  truth,  re- 
lates to  its  moral  excellence  and  beauty,  and  belongs  to  the 
will  and  affections  of  the  soul,  is  evidently  agreeable  to  t|ie 
#hole  tenor  of  the  scriptures. '  This  I  shall  endeavour  to  show, 
ID  considering  what  light  the  scriptures  throw  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  depravity  of  the  understanding. .  But  this  must  be  le- 
served  to  the  next  series. 

The  intelligent  and  candid  reader  will  perceive  a  wide  dit 
ference  between  him  who  shuts  his  eyer  to  avoid  seeinir,  and 
liim  who  was  born  blind.  The  former  of  these  cases  answers 
to  the  conduct  of  men ;  hence,  saith  the  word  of  God,  ^  This  is 
fte  condemnation  that  light  has  come  into  the  world,  and  m^i 
bave  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  theur  deeds  are 
-•vil.'*  '\ 
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A  volume  of  sermons,  entitled  <*  The  Lifp  and  Power  of  6od- 
;89/"  lately  published,  is  before  Ihe  public.    The  iinp«  nng 
title  of  this  work,  aud  the  acknowlrdged  talents  of  its  autKorf ' 
irill  procure  for  it  a  share  of  the  public  attention;  andy  if  jus* 
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Uif  has  bead  done  to  a  Btibjeetof  soch  importanee,  few  booki 
ean  be  deserring  of  a  larger  share.  If  the  writer  has  tralyi  n* 
formed  the  public  what  godliness  is,  and  wherein  its  life  and 
power  consist,  he  has  redeemed  his  pledge^  laid  down  with  an 
Immeasurable  responsibility,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  reward 
pf  human  approbation — to  OTerlook  the  pleasiqg  conscious* 
■ess,  the  noble  gratification  of  having  edified  the  church  ef 
Christ,  and  presented  before  the  wicked  many  of  the  best  mo« 
tiTcs  to  repentance,  a  for  richer  reward  awaita  hb  laboura— the 
high  and  eternal  approbation  of  the  Supreme  Judge  of  human 
actions. 

Though  the  task  with  which  he  charged  himself  can  be  but 
poor^  performed  by  one  who  does  not  live  the  life  and  feel  the 
{lower  of  godliness,  yet  I  am  forfrom  making  his  production  a 
criterion  to  judge  of  his  personal  piety,  a  topic  with  which,  nei* 
ther  the  critic,  the  theolpgian,  nor  the  revieweri  has  any  concern ; 
and  concerning  which,  general  reputation,  and  the  more  amiable 
dictates  of  character,  have  secured  to  him  a  favourable  deci- 
aion.  I  cannot,  however,  avoid  the  persuasion,  that  the  ehoice  of 
bis  subject  was  not  peculiarly  fortunate,  nor  well  adapted  to  hb 
genius  and  turn  of  miud.  But  of  this  the  reader  will  judge  for 
liimself.  Some  men  are  sons  of  thunder,  some  of  consolation; 
and  when  airue  son  of  thunder  g^tson  themes  of.  consolation, 
we  may  apply  to  him  the  language  of  Gbrrick,  "  W^hen  Johnson 
writes  tragedy,  declamation  roars,  and  passion  sleeps." 

These  sermons  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  brilliancy  of  ex- 
pression,  and  force  of  thought.  Justice  cannot  deny  that  they 
evince  marks  of  genius  of  no  ordinary  grade ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
be  compellnd  to  add,  that  here  her  claims  of  commendation 
generally  end. 

Another  day  must  determine  whether  it  is  my  infelicity,  or 
that  of  this  writer,  that  we  differ  in  many  of  the  most  material 
positions  which  he  takes.  If  I  can  discover  in  this  work  any 
thing  like  a  description  of  divine  life,  its  pulsations  are  feeble, 
and  it  Bt;iU  wears  the  mortal  hue.  Indeed,  a  glance  throajgh 
the  volume  rather  presents  darkness,  impotence,  and  confusiooi 
flian  *^iifk  and  power ^^  and  reminds  me  of  that  strong  expres* 
sion  in  the  liturgy,  "  In  the  midst  of  life,  we  are  in  death.'' 

The  Doctor,  in  his  introductory  sermon^  lays  before  the  reader 
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hU  View  of  whftt  he  ttjies  ''  thc  PiouLtAft  cxctLUmeiM  «# 
tHK  008PKL."    Theie  he  comprises  in  foor  articleti  ¥!■• 

1.  *'  The  Christian  religion  alone  proposes  to  man  friendsU^ 
and  eommonion  with  God,  in  a  Mediator ;  and  effects  reconeilin- 
tioo,  by  providing  a  Mediator  perfectly  qaalified  for  the  purpose.**    •' 

8.  ^  Christianity  is  the  only  religion  which  provides  perfeci 
satisfiictioB  to  divine  justice  for  ail  the  sins  of  them  who  avt 
ieeonciled  to  Ood.** 

3.  '*  Eyangeltal  religion  alone  secures  to  maa  a  change  ct 
mind,  by  snpemataral  power,  from  sinfalness  to  boliness." 

4.  **  Evangelical  religion  secures  for  beUereit  a  title  to  a 
place  in  heaven,  on  account  of  the  merits  of  the  RedeenMnf* 

I  earnestly  intreat  the  reader  to  resort  to  tUs  bool^nnd  Dead 
the  Doctor's  own  illustration  of  these  propositioBs;  and  for 
the  same  reason  I  could  wish  this  lK>ok  might  be  generally  read. 
For  if  (here  be  proportion,  beauty,  force,  and  grandeur,  in  tmtii 
and  godliness — ^if  there  be  distortion,  tnrpitade,  ol>scurity,  and 
confusion  in  errprp  the  eye  that  is  not  covered  with  scales  of 
blindness,  will  not  read  the  book  but  with  progressing  convio- 
tion,  and  it  will  serve  as  a  caostie  to  bringa  callous  sore  to  dno 
sensibility.  ^ 

My  comment  on  Oie  four  propositions  will  be  short;  but  aa,^ 
they  are  set  up  as  the  four  cardinal  points  of  gospel  excellence, 
I  cannot  pass  by  them  in  sileiice* 

His  first  proposition  is  certainly  tme,  upon  my  principles,  and 
certainly  folse  upon  his ;  and  is  a  hook  of  error  baited  with  truth. 

His  second  proposition  contradicts  the  first;  while  it  ex- 
presses  a  truth,  Implies  an  error;  and  as  Christ's  satisfaction  to 
justice  is  certainly  the  ground  upon  which  the  gospel  **  prop^ 
963  to'manjriendship  and  commMmian  with  God^*^  these  two 
propositions  present  the  figure  of  a  pyramid  iset  upon  its  apei^ 
with  its  base  in  the  air ;  and  had  it  been  composed  of  stone  bl- 
•tead  of  words,  the  author's  head  would  have  been  in  danger. 
Hy  meaning  is,  tliat  he  grounds  an  offer  of  life  and  imiwrtality 
to  all  men  on  a  propitiation  made  for  a  part. 

His  third  proposition  is  true ;  bat  he  covers  it  with  dartneil 
in  his  illustration  of  it    He  talks  moeh  about  Its  eoceellent  mo»  f. 
rali^y;  but  what  thent  His  hearers  are  taiight  to  baTieve  that  ' 
fliere  is  no  such  tiring  as  moral  Tictne.    He  skji  Ui«  ^e«i»\|aiL%^ 
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before  men  the  whole  system  of  religious  troth,  bat  then  thdr 
nnderAtanding;B  are  totally  depraved,  and  they  are  none  the  bet- 
ter without  supernatural  illumination  He  says,  with  ^eat 
emphasis,  that  the  go-^pel  requires  holiness.  *^  EvangeHeal  re- 
Kgian,*^  says  he,  "  describes  hoiinese  in  the  clearest  terms^  re* 
quires  it  by  ike  purest  precepts^  iUuslrales  it  by  thf  best  exam' 
'piesy  and  ur^ss  it  by  the  tenderest  motives.''^    A  climax ! 

But,  reader  does  he  tell  you  what  that  holiaese'is  to  which 
the  gospel  recovers  man?  No.  Does  he  teKyou  what  that 
change  of  miqil  is  which  is  effected  by  supematual  power?  No. 
Those  topics,  I  must  presume,  were  thought  too  mysterious  for 
e]|planation.    ^         * 

His  fyffi^^  proposition,  though,  in  a  sense,  true,  rtnce  Chris* 
tians  are  isertainly  8av<4l  by  grace,  yet,  as  it  here  stands,  in  the 
writer's  sense  of  it»  and  illustrated  by  his  own  remarks,  I  consi- 
der it  as  one  of  the  most  bold,  arrogant,  and  audacious  strokes 
of  Antinomian  pride  and  vanity.  And.  I  most  agfin  beg  of  the 
reader  to  examine  t|e  proofs  Jie  brings  of  the  tfoft  of  this  pro- 
position. He  alleges  nothing  like  pfopf-frnbthi^  in  the  shape 
of  demonstration — not  even  Ibo  gbost  of  evidence— not  even 
the  abortion  of  an  argumeat;  nod  the  propositions  he  bsings  in 
its  support  are  still  more  doubtftil  than  his  premises.  I  shall 
'  close,  for  tile  present,  by  applying  to  these  sennons  the  words 
of  Dr.  Fuller,  a  writer  recommended  by  the  triangular  divines 
of  this  city.     (See  Fuller's  life  of  Fierce,  p.  249.) 

**  If  a  mae,  Trbatever  be  his  deprarity,  be  necess&rilj  a  finee  agfent, 
and  accountable  for  all  his  dispositions  and  aotionl;  if  gospel  invita- 
tions be  addressed  to  men,  not  as  elect,  nor  as  non-elect,  but  as  sin- 
ners exposed  to  the  righteous  displeasure  of  Qod^  if  Christ^s  obedi- 

^■ence  and  death  rathef  increase  than  diminish  our  obligations  to  lore 
God,  and  one  another;  if  faith  in  Christ  be  a  falling  in  with  €rod's 
way  of  salvation,  and  unbelief  sit  Ikliing  out  with  it;  if  sanctification 
be  a  progressive  work,  and  so  essential  a  branch  .of  our  salvation  as 
Hiat  without  it  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord ;  if  the  holy  spirit  instruct 
OS  in  nothing  by  his  illuminatiitf  influences  but  what  was  already  re* 

■'^  yealed  iuHhe  scriptures,  and  which  we  should  have  perceived  but  for 
that  we  loved  darkness  rather  than  light ;  and  if  he  inclines  us  to  no- 
thing bat  wBa<  was  antecedently  righl,  or  to  such  a  spirit  as  every  in- 
telligent creature  ought,  at  all  times,  to  have  possessed*** 

then  are  tiiese  -sermons  far,  very  far,  from  being  a  true  ex- 

*     hibifion  of  (he  Ufe  and  power  of  godliness,  or  of  gospel  tmth. 

But  the/ wilt  be  fftrther  considered. 
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SUU  tflfm-  Tori^  at 

BB  IT  REMEMBBRBD,  th«t  on  the  tenth  day  of  May,  iA  the  forty-first  yetr  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Van  WiirxLB  &  Wilbt,  of  the  aaM 
distriet,  have  deposited  in  this  oflUce  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  they  claim  at 
proprietors,  in  the  words  IbUowing,  to  wit: 

'•  The  Trtaagle.    Fifth  Seriea  of  Numbers.    By  The  lOTeatifitor.'* 

In  covroaMiTT  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled,  **  As  net  for  tht 
**  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  boc4[s,  to  tiM 
**  authors  sod  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentlcned;**  and  also^ 
to  an  act,  entitled,  **  An  act,  supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled,  an  act  ft>r  theencoursgo- 
**  ment  of  learning,  bv  securhig  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and 
**  proprietors  of  such  copies,  durinc  the  times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the 
•*  benefits  ^hereof  to  the  trta  of  designing,  engrayingi  and  etching  historical  and  other 
*•  prints.** 

THERON  RUDO, 
Clerk  of  the  Southern  Distriet  of  New-Terb 
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TO 


y  THE  FtPTH   SERIES. 


This  series  will  close  the  first  part  of  the  Trian- 
gle, a  work  which  has  roused  a  storm  of  indignation 
and  fury,  whose  rage  appears  not  yet  to  be  wholly 
spent.     I  have  been  quite  happy,  however,  to  per- 
eeive,  that  it  has  hitherto  been  harmless  in  its  pro- 
gress, as  it  has  unroofed  no  buildings  on  the  land, 
nor  unmoored  any  vessels  in  the  harbour,  though  it 
lias  been  attended  with  great,  noise,  with  most  ob- 
streperous clamours,  some  '^  gnashing  of  teeth,''  and 
terrible  threats  of  vengeance. 

A  point  blank  shot  was  some  time  since  aimed  at 
the  Triangle,  or  rather  The  Investigator,  but  it  was, 
perhaps,  lucky  for  him  that  this  shot  was  discharged, 
>^ot  from  the  Great  Gun^  but  from  a  very  little  gunn, 


#: 

•••^. 


•f  short  barret,  and  wide  caliber ;  and  it  appeans, 
from  some  oversight  in  loadings  that  the  powder  was 
so  inadequate  to  the  weight  of  the  charge,  that  the 
whole  load  fell  on  the  ground,  not  many  yards  from 
the  muzzle,  where  it  still  lies,  and  may  be  seen  bjr 
those  whose  curiosity  may  prompt  inspection.  The 
wad  smoked  a  little,  affording  a  delightful  fumigation 
for  triangular  noses,  but  soon  went  out. 

The  general  object  of  the  Triangle  has  been  to 
expose  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution,  be- 
come so  conspicuous,  so  bold,  and  daring,  in  this 
city,  for  the  last  few  years,  and  so  insupportably  op- 
pressive to  a  certain  class  of  people.  A  long  traia 
of  events  speaks  with  a  voice  of  thunder  on  this  sub- 
ject :  A  numerous  and  powerful  phalani;;  of  men  have 
Jong  since  laid  off  the  mask — have  boldly  avowed 
the  purpose  of  restraining  the  opinions  of  the  im- 
mense population  of  this  city,  to  their  own  creed-— 
or,  shall  I  say,  to  their  own  narrow  and  contracted 
views  of  the  great  doctrines  of  religion. 

The  attempts  of  an  individual  to  breast  the  tor- 
rent of  popular  opinion  are  always  considered  by 
the  weak  and  wavering  as  hopeless  and  useless,  by 
the  leaders  and  demagogues  of  the  multitude,  as  au- 
dacious and  wicked ;  of  course,  they  are  seldom  made : 
for  some,  consulting  their  ease  and  popularity,  others 
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ikfM  conrenienM  and  interest ;  nottM  goreraed  hj 
darliQg  prejudices,  and  othere,  (not  a  few,)  wrapped 
ID  the  midnight  gloom  of  ignorance,  it  is  found,  by 
destgning  men,  but  an  easy  task  to  lead  the  multi- 
tude at  their  will ;  and  the  history  of  the  church,  in 
■all  ages,  and  in  all  its  sections,  affords  a  Toluminoufe 
comment  on  this  subject     But  if  tliis  comment  be 
voluminous,  there  is  another  not  less  so  :  the  readi^ 
oess  with  which  the  great  body  of  Christians,  and  all 
ambitious  men,  identify  religion  with  their  temporal 
;  Interests,  is  the  true  source  of  that  overbearing  and 
furious  spirit  which  has  ever  harrassed  the  churchy 
endeavouring  to  bear  down  all  before  it.  It  is  not  the 
solemn  scenes  of  eternity — the  glory  of  the  Almighty 
God — the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom — the 
salvation  of  immortal  souls — the  terrors  of  the  com- 
ing judgment — the  pure  and  supreme  joys  of  an 
eternal  heaven — nor  the  endless  torments  of  hell, 
which  form  any  part  of  the  motives  of  their  conduct, 
who  would  square  down  men's  consciences  to  their 
particular  views  of  truth.     No  !  no  !  far  other  mo-* 
tives  are  at  bottom ;  it  is  the  base  ambition  of  mount- 
ing on  the  empty  blast  of  Fame — the  rage  after  a 
'  poor  and  short-lived  influence  over  men — the  desire 
to  be  esteemed  leaders  and  rulers  over  a  large  num- 
ber of  wretched  beings,  who  are  born  for  the  awful 
destinies  of  eternity. 


* 
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Were  the  love  and  fear  of  God  the  predominatmg 
principle  of  their  hearts,  all  these  angry  feelings 
would  melt  away ;  their  weapons  would  fall  from 
their  nerveless  hands,  and  they  would  find  much 
more  cause  to  quarrel  with  themselves,  than  with 
their  neighbours ;  and  their  resentment  at  those  who 
differed  from  them,  would  suddenly  change  into  ap- 
prehension and  alarm  for  their  own  future  pros- 
pects. 

Investigator* 


THE  TRIANGLE. 


FIFTH  SERIES. 


No.  I. 

Depravity  of  Understanding  considered,  and  concluded  from  the 

Fourth  Series. 

Part   II. 

Video  mellora,  proboque  ;  deteriora  sequor — Seneca. 

The  holy  scriptures,  in  relation  to  the  impediments  In  the 
sinner's  salvation,  are  far  from  plariD<r  the  will  and  the  under^- 
standingon  the  same  footing.  They  nowhere  represent  the  under- 
standing as  being  as  depraved  as  the  heart  or  will,  which  I  here 
use  as  synonymous  terms,  or  as  being  the  cause  of  the  sinner's 
destruction.  Directly  the  reverse  of  this  breathes  in  every  sen- 
timent, and  speaks  in  every  page  of  the  sacred  volume. 

While  the  depravity  of  the  heart  is  universally  set  up  as  the 
first,  the  last,  and  the  only  cause  of  the  sinner's  ruin,  the  under- 
standing, whether  more  or  less  enlightened,  is  declared  to  have 
sufficient  light  to  leave  the  sinner  "  without  excuse,''  and  to 
make  his  destruction  chargeable  alone  to  his  free  and  voluntary 
•hoice. 

Were  not  the  motive  but  too  well  known ;  were  not  this  sen- 
timent identified  as  an  integral  part  of  a  hideous  and  loathsome 
scheme  of  antinomian  tenets,  where  at  every  step  the  princi- 
ples of  eternal  justice  are  sacrificed  to  the  monstrous  brood  en- 
gendered by  darkness  and  superstition,  where  benevolenee  and 
virtue  are  immolated  at  the  shrine  of  selfishness,  and  where  defor- 
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mity  itself  IB  the  onlj  rule  of  proportion,  it  would  seem  rarprimf^ 
that  any  one  who  had  read  the  bible  could  pretend  to  draw, 
from  that  exhaustless  storehouse  of  truths  a  doctrine  so  oppo- 
site to  the  bfazing  light  of  experience,  to  the  steady,  ponstanti 
and  uniyersal  voice  of  reason,  and  to  the  innumerable  and  ex- 
press declarations  of  that  sacred  book. 

There  is,  probably,  not  a  sentiuient  which  ever  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  huuian  mind,  in  which  all  manlund,  in  all  ag«s 
and  nations,  are  more  unanimous,  than  that  men  know  better  ikon 
they  do,  A  savage,  a  philosopher,  a  heathen,  a  christian,  a  jew, 
a  mabometan,  will  readily  grant  it,  and  whoever  is  a  spectator 
of  human  actions,  cannot  fail  to  know  it.  Ignorant  as  a  man  is, 
or  can  be,  bis  passions  and  inclinations  will  overleap  the  bounds 
of  his  reason,  and  his  own  conscience  will  directly  tell  him  so, 
and  reprove  him.  Nor  was  ever  a  code  of  morality  taught  on 
earth  which  so  completely  imbibed  the  inclinations  of  the 
heart,  as  to  annihilate  the  sphere  of  conscience,  and  supervene 
all  the  dictates  of  reason. 

The  scriptures  teach,  that  where  there  is  great  light,  or  know- 
ledge of  duty,  that  there  the  guilt  of  disobedience  is  great,  and 
so,  in  general,  they  apportion  the  degi'ee  of  guilt  to  that  of 
knowledge. 

Judge  Blackstone  somewhere  remarks,  that  a  man,  ignorant 
of  hufiiau  laws,  who  falls  into  transgression,  may,  through  the 
imperftiction  of  human  administration,  be  holden  to  the  legal 
penalty,  but,  nevertheless,  cannot  be,  in  the  eye  of  society,  or 
even  of  the  law  itself,  impeached  of  moral  or  political  turpi- 
tude, unless  the  transgression  be  of  a  nature  which  the  univer* 
sal  laws  of  society  forbid ;  which  qualification  supposes  that 
he  might  have  known  better. 

If  a  total  ignorance  of  every  thing  whatever,  amounting  to 
the  entire  privation  of  reason,  would  exclude  all  accountable- 
nes8<  as  is  supposed  to  be  the  case  with  idiots  and  maniacs,  or 
with  beasts  and  incogitative  machines,  then  a  total  ignorance  of 
any  one  thing  places  a  man,  in  relation  to  that  thing,  as  though 
it  did  not  exist. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  famous,  but  senseless,  dispute  which  b 
raised  here.    The  objector  says,  *'  But  supposing  a  man  haa  do* 
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stroyed  his  own  knowledge,  or  caused  his  own  ignorance,  what, 
then?"  And  this  same  cavil  is  introduced  on  the  subject  of  ina* 
bility,  and,  indeed, is  a  part  of  it;     for  they  say,  the  sinner  has 
destroyed  his  own  ability — therefore,  since  he  did  it  himself,  he 
is  still  held  to  perform. 

There  is  not  room  to  enter  into  this  subtle  point  of  metaphy- 
sics here.  Nor  is  it  of  much  importance,  since  both  the  premi- 
sesand  the  conclusion  of  the  argument,  as  they  use  it,  are  false ; 

-lor  in  \he  first  place,  sinners  neither  do,  nor  can,  destro}'  their 
ability  to  obey  God,  further  than  consists  in  depravation  of  will ; 
mnd,  in  the  second  place,  if  they  could,  the  conclusion  they  draw 

.'  would  not  certainly  follow. 

Supposing  a  man  commits  suicide,  hangs  himself,  and  goes 

.-♦ut  of  the  world,  is  he  still  under  obligation  to  live  with  his  fa- 
mily and  carry  on  his  business  ? — A  man  cuts  off  his  legs,  is  he 
after  that  under  obligation  to  run  a  race  ) — After  a  man  has  put 
out  his  own  eyes,  does  he  commit  sin  for  neglecting  to  perform 
the  duties  which  require  eyesight  1 

This  subject  requires  careful  reflection ;  and  I  think  but  little 
penetration  is  sufficient  to  enable  any  man  to  perceive  that  one 
natural  impossibility  as  effectually  bars  obligation  as  anottier. 
If  I  am  the  only  pilot  of  a  vessel,  through  a  dangerous  naviga- 
tion, the  man  who  destroys  my  eyesighf,  knowinir  the  duty  in- 

.  cumbent  on  me,  is  acconnfable  for  all  the  consequences  that 

.  will  follow  ;  and  it  does  not  vary  the  case  whether  that  act  is 
done  by  me  or  another  man.  Whoever  in  that  case  puts  out 
jny  eyes,  commils'no  sin  for  not  navigating  the  vessel,  for  he 
knows  nothing  of  navigation.  His  sin  consists  in  destroying 
the  power  to  navigate  the  vessel,  and  incurring  t^e  evils  of  ship- 
wreck ;  and  the  same  will  be  my  sin  for  the  same  reason,  and 
DO  other ;  for  after  my  eyes  are  out,  I  am  no  more  able  to  do 
it  than  he  is. 

The  Divine  government  is  not  so  weak,  capricious,  or  impro- 
vident, as  to  involve  itself  in  the  necessity  of  I'^-ing  its  dignity, 

.  or  exacting  impossibilities.  The  sinner  who  may  in  any  man- 
ner destroy  his  own  means  or  faculties  of  doinu  iiis  duty  in  fu- 
ture is,  no  doubt,  guilty  of  a  grent  crime,  but  his  crime  is  the 
same  as  would  be  the  crime  of  another  man,  who  had  done 
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that  work  for  bim,  under  equal  advantngeg  of  knowing  the  CQj^ 
sequences. 

As  the  performance  of  an  act,  without  intention,  is  no  virtue^ 
being  merely  the  operation  of  macliinery,  so  the  omission  of  aQ 
act  IS  no  crime  where  there  is  no  correspondent  intention,  and^ 
above  all,  where  there  is  no  capacity,  even  if  there  were  inten- 
tion ;  otherwise  a  mountain  might  be  blamed  for  not  perfoi;jnr- 
ing  the  duties  of  a  rationaFoeing. 

As  for  a  man  who  shall  def^troy  irrevocably  his  own  facultief . 
to  do  a  du'y,  human  laws  will  decree  such  amercemeot  as  maj 
be  within  the  scope  of  their  policy,  and  the  Divine  government| 
which  alone  weighs  actions  in  all  their  relations  and  consequent 
ces,  will  inflict  such  punishment  as  infinite  goodness  shall  ap*' 
prove.  But  neither  Divine  nor  human  laws  will  regard  thif 
man  in  the  same  light  they  do  another  man,  who,  with  full  pow;:; 

• 

ers,  and  faculties  unimpaired,  intentionally  refuses,  from  digr. 
to  day,  to  do  his  duty.  Since  the  one  who  has  disqualified 
himself,  and  de8tro}ed  his  own  powers,  may,  perhaps,  the  nex^  . 
hour  after  this  outrage  committed  on  himself,  most  deeply  re- 
pent of  his  conduct,  and  regret  what  he  has  done ;  and  this  re* 
pentance,  though  surely  it  cannot  shield  him  from  the  legal  coar 
sequences,  yet  will  not  fail  to  place  his  character  in  a  very  dif«  . 
ferent  light,  before  any  tribunal,  from  that  of  the  wilful,  deter- 
mined aps;rei*sor,  and  unfier  an  economy  of  grace  might  pro- 
cure his  pardon  :  but  were  there  no  grace — if  eternal  and  in- 
flexible justice  gioierned  all  worlds — still  these  two  character^ 
must  appear  widely  different 

But  all  thU,  reader,  i^  hypothetical  reasoning  of  the  highest 
cla«s.  God  has  taken  care,  in  the  formation  of  rational  immor- 
tai  intelligences,  that  their  general  capacity  for  duty  and  obedience 
shall  not  rest  on  such  frail,  baseless  foundations,  as  to  perish 
with  the  first  act  of  disobedience.  Never  was  a  more  absurd  or 
dangerous  opinion  advanced,  than  that  every  rebel  against  God 
completely  and  for  ever  incapacitates  himself  to  do  his  duty,  ei- 
ther by  destroying  his  understanding,  or  by  any  other  means. 

On  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  * 
the  opinions  of  two  most  eminent  and  learned  men  ;  and,  by  the 
by,  from  the  same  source  he  may  also  see,  with  how  naucb 
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wast  of  candour,  or  of  knowledge,  many  rashly  reject  the  di»- 
tiDctioD  between  natural  and  moral  ioabilily  as  a  new  notion 
atarted  in  New  England. 

*  "  Moral  incapacity,"  says  Dr,  Howe,  (Bleggedneas  of  (he 
lUghteous,  p.  231,)  **  is  also  in  some  sense  truly  natural,  that  is, 
in  the  same  sense  wherein  we  are  said  to  be  child  ten  of  wraths 
by  nature;  therefore,  human  nature  must  be  said  to  be  created 
by  God,  and  as  propagated  by  man.  In  the  former  sense,  as 
CSod  is  the  author  of  it,  it  is  taken  in  this  distinction  of  natural 
and  moral  impotency ;  which  needs  not  further  explication  : — 
yet  you  may  take  this  account  of  it  from  Dr.  Twisse."*  The  in- 
ability of  doing  what  is  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  is  not  an 
impotence  of  nature,  but  of  mo(rals ;  for,  by  means  of  original 
ain,  no  faculty  is  wanting  to  us  :  and  to  this  effect  saith  Au^us-* 
tine,  '^  Sin  hath  taken  from  no  one  the  faculty  of  knowing  the 
truth ;  the  power  yet  remains,  by  which  we  can  do  whatever 
we  will;  or,  if  you  please,  we  say  that  the  natural  power  of  act- 
ing, according  to  their  discretion,  is  given  t{>  all  men,  but  not 
the  moral/' 

It  appears  from  the  quotations,  that  the  distinction  of  moral 
inability  or  impotency,  was  thought  of  before  the  days  of  Hop- 
kins, and  was  taught  even  by  Dr.  Twisse,  who,  perhaps,  the 
reader  may  not  know,  till  he  is  informed,  was  Prolocutor  to 
our  famous  Assembly  of  divines,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
distinguished  man  in  that  Assembly.  And  as  for  Augustine,  he 
is  the  man  above  all  others,  who,  among  the  ancient  fathers 
of  tb^  church,  the  triangular  men  pretend  to  claim.  But  enough 
of  this. 

Neither  is  the  question,  whether  a  total  extinction  of  the 
knowledge  of  duty  would  totally  caucel  all  obligation,  much  less 
liypothetical  than  the  former.  We  do  not  know  that  such  a 
ease,  or  that  such  a  class  of  men,  possessing  the  use  of  their 
reason  and  faculties,  ever  existed  in  the  world.     We  know. 

•Impotentia  faciendi,  quod  Deo  gratiiin  est  et  acceptum,  non  est  impo- 
tbentia  naturie,  scd  morum.  Nulla  eienim  nobis  deest  faeultas  natura  per  pec- 
^atura  originate  ;  juxta  illud  Augustina:  Nulli  agno^ccndi  veritatis  abstulit 
tiMiiltatem.  Vind.  L.  beet  6.  Maturaiem  potentiuiu  quidlibet  agendi  pro- 
^rtitrioipiorumdieimuB  adomnes  Uansmitti,  non  autem  potentiam  moralem 
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from  the  light  of  saered  history,  that  the  anctent  heathen  nations 
were  extremely  ignorant  of  God  and  the  true  religion :  we  atsd 
know,  that,  speaking  of  them,  the  apostle  Paul  declares,  '*  The 
times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at,  but  now  commandeth  all 
men  everywhere  to  repent."  By  this  mode  of  expression  yift 
are  given  to  understand,  that  God  beheld  the  failings,  supersfi* 
tions,  and  corruptions  of  their  worship,  with  an  eye  less  scrutiot 
zing  and  severe,  from  the  consideration  of  their  very  great  i^ 
norance. 

In  considering  this  point,  however,  two  important  cantfoia 
are  necessary.  First,  that  we  do  not  overrate  the  ignorance  of 
the  heathen,  as  to  its  extent,  and,  Sccondfy,  thht  we  distingaisli 
between  that  part  of  it  which  is  wilful,  and  that  which  is  neceii* 
aary  or  unavoidable. 

Many  heathen  nations  have  in  all  ages  been  very  ignorant. 
But  the  Lord  saiih  not  as  man  saith  ;  and  merely  their  want  of 
language,  arts,  and  manners,  deprives  him  not  of  the  proper  cri- 
terion of  jud<^intr  their  h»;arts.  St.  Paul  does  not  allow  that  the 
heathen  are  excluded  from  all  possible  means  of  knowing  the 
true  G(m1  :  since  the  works  of  nature  declare  the  invisible  poW- 
er  and  Godhead ;  and  those  who  have  not  the  law,  are  a  law  to 
themsolves,  their  con^^ciences,  in  the  mean  time,  accusing  or 
ex'^ueino;  them,  so,  as  he  expressly  asserts,  that  they  are  with- 
out excuse,  for  not  loving  and  obeying  God,  according  to  the 
light  they  have. 

I  Wish  not  to  express  too  much  confidence  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  hiaihen,  since  the  spirit  of  truth  has  not  been  plea- 
sed to  speak   largely  and  particularly  of  their  state  ;    but  one 
thiriu;  is  certain,  (he  s!:r''at  contempt  in  which    their  morals  and 
characters  are  held,  b}  christian  nations,  generally  flows  from 
preju<iice,  pr.rtiality ,  and  untair  comparisons.     Among  the  loir- 
er  classes  of  people  in  all  acreat  cities  on  the  globe,  nearly  the 
same  vices  prevail,  and  notwithstanding  the  dilTerence  of  laws 
and  renulations,  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  how  little  advantage 
those  called  christian,  hold  over  others  in   point   of  morality* 
And  it  is  still  more  remaikable,  thot  in  the  interior  regionsW 
the  great   nations  of  Asia  and  Africa — in  the  huts  and  cabias     I  j 
of  the  shepherd,  tradesman,  and  farmer,  where  they   are  soA-       ^ 
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Hientlj  distant  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  cities,  armies, 
|irar6,and  revolutions,  if  there  be  lesBof  positive  virtue,  there  is 
less  surely  of  vice.  There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  that  im- 
mense, enormous  front  of  moral  depravity,  which  lifts  its  head 
above  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  like  a  dreadful  tyrant  of  un- 
limited prerogative,  sways  its  black,  and  filthy  sceptre  ;  which 
thunders  in  blasphemous  profanity  ;  winds  its  serpentine 
course  through  a  labyrinth  of  dishonesty — spurns  all  religion, 
although,  perhaps,  professing  the  christian. 

Noah  and  his  sons  taught  the  true  religion,  and  from  this  and 
subsequent  sources  it  is  owing  that  all  nations  admit  the  being 
of  Grod,  a  superintending  providence,  and  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments.  Beside  what  might  descend  from 
these  very  ancient  sources,  there  is  another  mode  by  which 
heathen  nations  may  receive  Divine  instruction.  The  light  of 
reason  and  conscience,  furnished  with  ample  instructions  from 
the  volume  of  nature,  is  bestowed  on  every  human  mind. — 
These  lights,  indeed,  without  any  previous  knowledge,  and  un- 
der the  strong  iftfluence  of  native  depravity,  might  never  enable 
the  human  mind  to  discover  the  being  and  perfections  of  God. 
J^ut  when  once  that  grand  idea  is  awakened ;  when  ouce  a  rea- 
tonable  creature  is  informed  there  is  a  God,  the  creator  of  all 
typings — that  the  soul  is  immortal — that  there  is  another  and  far 
more  important  state  of  being  than  this  life,  it  can  never  be  forgot- 
ten ;  and  I  scarcely  need  add,  that  the  appearance  of  the  visible 
world,  the  grand  and  glorious  revolutions  of  the  lieavenly  bo- 
dies, the  regular  change  of  seasons,  all  the  laws  of  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  material  kingdoms,  serve  eminently  to  invigorate, 
enforce,  and  illustrate  these  great  truths. 

The  ignorance  of  the  heathen  is  truly  deplorable,  even  that 
|Mirt  of  it  which  is  inevitable,  and  wholly  beyond  his  power  to 
lemove.  But  there  is  another  part  of  his  ignorance,  which  is 
wilful,  and  far  more  strongly  connected  with  his  guilt  and  dan- 
ger. If  the  improvement  of  a  privilege  be  not  certainly  con- 
ttected  with  its  increase,  and  with  other  privileges,  its  mif^im- 
provement  and  abuse  will  generally  be  connected  with  its  loss, 
and  certainly  with  guilt  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude. 

There  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  supposition  that  a  heathen 
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msy  look  abroad  upon  the  immense  universe  and  say,  **  Theri 
is  a  God,  and  1  am  bis  creature.  Such  being  his  kingdom^ 
how  glorious  and  excellent  must  he  be  ?"  Who  can  certainly  saf 
what  would  be  the  happy  consequence  if  a  heathen  should  fol- 
low the  best  light  he  has  ?  Should  indeed  obey  ihe  law  thai  u 
mthin  him  ?  Should  follow  such  light  as  the  Father  of  lights  af- 
forded ?  Is  there  a  certainty  that  no  ray  from  the  Sun  of  right*^ 
eousness  would  ever  reach  him  ?  The  almighty  Ruler  of  .afl 
worlds,  in  whose  hand  are  the  destinies  of  all  creatures,  pays  Fit* 
tie  regard  to  those  dark  nations  of  order  and  consistency  by 
which  our  feeble  minds  would  seem  sometimes  to  affect  to  fet« 
ter  his  operations.  He  certainly  regards  his  own  laws,  but  we 
certainly  do  not  comprehend  the  extent  of  their  operations^ 

In  every  page  of  the  sacred  volume,  the  guilt  of  simiera  it 
predicated  upon  the  violation  of  the  light,  and  abuse  of  the  ad- 
vantages they  have.  Of  course,  the  guilt  of  different  natkNtt 
is  represented  as  being  vastly  different ;  yet  all  as  guilty,  be* 
cause  all  have  certain  advantages.  All  have,  at  least,  one  eef* 
tain  advantage  :  They  dwell  in  Giod^s  kingdom  $  they  live,  mA 
move,  and  have  their  being  in  God :  He  is  not  very  far  fronai 
every  one  of  them.  Since  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  -h 
given  to  Christ ;  since  there  is  subjected  to  him  not  only  tfte 
present  worhl,  but  that  which  is  to  come,  these  benighted  hea- 
then dwell  under  his  government,  and  he  will  be  their  final 
judge.  And  as  God  has  given  him  the  heathen  for  his  inheri- 
tance, and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  bis  possession,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  were  the  light  of  the  gospel  to  reach  the 
heathen,  or  any  heathen  nation,  they  might  become  the  aub* 
jects  of  the  Redeemer's  grace. 

But  who  siiall  presume  to  hmit  the  sphere  enlightened^by 
the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  righteoui^ness  ?  Is  he  nut  *"  ihe  irm 
light  that  lighteneth  every  wan  that  coinetk  into  ihe  world  ?"  Thii 
light,  as  propagated  by  differetit  means,  and  in  various  way  8,8hiDe0 
with  unequal  degrees  of  strength  aud  steadiness :  but  who  that 
knows  the  power  and  providence,  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God| 
can  assuredly  say  that  an  otfer  of  salvation  does  not  reach  evei! 
ry  sinner?  Who  can  be  assured  that,  at  the  day  of  judgment^ 
every  condemned  sinner  will  not  be  made  clearly  to  see,  that 
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Vk  eondemoation,  to  far  from  arising  from  the  ineTitablo  thral- 
dom of  his  nature,  from  which  no  relief  had  ever  been  brought 
within  hia  reach,  from  a  depravity  of  his  understanding,  which 
vemlered  his  exclusion  from  life  certain,  whether  he  would  or 
not,  arose  from  his  wilful  blindness,  his  perverseness,  and  abuse 
of  anch  privileges  as  he  bad  been  favoured  with. 

The  condemnation  of  those  who  perish  under  the  light  of 
the  gospel,  will  certainly  issue  upon  the  charge  of  their  reject- 
iag  salvation ;  and  as  a  propitiation  is  certainly  made  for  the  sins 
oCthe  whole  world,  ( 1  John  ii.  2.)  I  must  leave  the  reader  to  fix 
in  his  own  mind  the  import  of  the  declaration,  John  i.  9.  '*  That 
foas  the  true  light  which  ligkieneth  every  man  thai  cometh  into 
Unt  worlds*  observing  that,  in  the  very  next  verse,  the  import  of 
the  term  world  is  unequivocally  established  ;  for  he  observe8» 
*^  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him.'* 

Our  Saviour  declares,  that  the  people  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah, of  Nineveh,  of  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  shall  be  found  less  ^ilty, 
and  shall  be  less  severely  punished,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than 
those  people  who  heard  him  preach,  and  enjoyed,  and  rejected, 
flia  light  of  the  gospel,  because  their  privileges  were  less.  Yet 
the  people  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  of  Nineveh,  of  Tyre,  and 
Sidon,  and  of  all  those  countries,  probably  had  much  greater 
advantages  than  we  readily  imagine ;  and,  indeed,  the  advanta- 
gea  of  all  heathen,  in  all  situations  whatever,  are  somewhat 
greater  than  many  are  willing  to  admit,  and  are  such  as  will  sub- 
jeet  them  to  the  charge  of  wilful  blindness.  Let  us  hear,  on  this 
subject,  the  reasonings  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  i.  18.  *'  For  the  wrath 
rf  Ood  ia  revealed  Jrom  heaven  against  all  imgodliness  and  tm- 
r^hieotuness  ofmen^  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness^  be^ 
cause  that  which  may  be  knonm  ofGody  is  tnanifest  in  them; 
FOR  60D  HATH  SHOWED  IT  UNTO  TRBM.  For  the  invisible  things 
^f  Mmfiom  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen^  being  un^ 
deratood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead;  so  that  they  are  without  excuse.^* 

This  declaration  amounts  to  this,  that  God  is  angry  at  the 
wickedness  of  the  heathen,  because  he  has  given  them  sufficient 
fl^t  to  know  their  general  duty  and  obligations ;  ^  Because^ 
saya  he,  *^  thtit  which  may  beknown  qf  Qod  is  manifest  in  themf 
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for  God  hath  showed  it  unto  them/*  And  he  explains  in  what 
way ;  for  he  says,  **  The  invisible  things  of  kimyfiom  the  area" 
Hon  of  the  world^  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  bi/  the  thit^ 
that  are  made,  even  his  eterrud  power  and  Godhead;  so  that  tkey 
are  without  exctteeJ* 

But  he  proceeds:  *^  Because  thcd  when  they  knew  CM^  they 
glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful,  hut  became  vain 
in  their  inmginalions,  their  fiiolish  heart  being  darkened  ;  pro* 
Jessing  theinselves  to  he  wise,  they  became  fools,  and  changed  the 
glory  of  the  incorruptible  Qod  into  an  image^^  &e.  After  many 
observations  upon  their  obstinacy  and  wilful  blindness,  he  comes 
at  length  to  say,  *^  And  even  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  Qod 
in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mmd^  (• 
do  those  things  which  are  not  convenient** 

Having  stated  the  enormous  wickedness  to  which  they  pro- 
ceed, he  finally  concludes  with  this  extraordinary  remark : 
'^  Who  knowing  the  judgment  of  God,  thai  they  which  commit 
such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same^  Imt  have 
pleasure  in  them  that  do  themJ*^ 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  SL  Paul 
further  remarks,  ''  For  not  the  hearert  of  the  law  are  just  btfore 
God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified.    For  token  the 
Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained 
in  the  law,  these  having  not  tfie  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves; 
which  show  the  work  of  the  law  rvritlen  in  their  hearts,  their  con* 
science  also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  meanrihUe  ac- 
cusing or  else  excusing  one  another,^* — V,  13,  14,  15.  Reapplies 
this  reasoning  in  the  26th  verse  :  **  Therefore,  if  the  uncireumd' 
sion  keep  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  shall  not  his  uncircmnci' 
sion  be  counted  for  circumcision  ?  and  judge  thee,  who  by  the  Ut- 
ter and  circumcision  dost  transgress  the  law  ?" 

It  is  rare,  that  ignorance,  with  a  direct  and  obvious  allouoil 
to  the  intellect,  is  charged  upon  the  heathen,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  putting  it  to  the  account  of  wilful  blindness,  or  a 
voluntary  withdraw  of  the  attention  from  the  objects  of  reli- 
gion. The  famous  passage,  Ephes.  iv.  1 8.  '*  Having  ourunder^ 
standing  darkened,''^  &c.  will  appear  in  this  light  by  considering 
its  connexion,  v.  1 7.  "  This  I  say,  therefore,  and  testify  ia  (Jbf 
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iMtdy  thai  ye  heneefbrA  walk  noi  as  other  OentUea  wdUc^  in  Uie 
.wmiiy  of  their  mind:  (y,  18  J  Hasoing  the  understanding  darken^ 
edy  being  atienated  from  the  life  of  Qod  through  the  ignorance 
that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of  their  hearts.^^ 

The  ignorance,  or  darkness  of  understanding,  here  mentioned, 
is  expressly  ascribed  to  blindness  of  heart  as  fts  cause :  *^  because 
^  blindness  of  heartJ**  As  I  would  presume,  there  can  be  but 
.  <Mie  opinion  concerning  the  meaning  of  blindness  of  heart,  this 
passage  places  the  ignorance,  here  ascribed  to  wicked  men,  as 
we  considered  it  in  the  former  part  of  this  essay,  as  among  the 
eonseqnences  of,  sin,  but  probably  adventitious  to  its  nature. 

The  heart  is  the  seat  of  affection,  of  love  and  hatred,  of  sin 
and  holiness :  blindness  of  heart  is  that  didaffection,  or  sinful  re- 
gard, with  which  the  sinner  contemplates  the  Divine  character, 
rad  the  great  objects  of  religion.  In  this  sense,  the  sinful  heart 
is  totally  blind  to  the  beauty  of  God,  the  loveliness  of  Christ, 
the  glory  of  heaven,  and  all  the  excellence  of  divine  things. 
.Therefore  it  is  said,  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  **  The  natural  man  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto 
himy  neither  can  he  know  them^  because  they  are  spiritually  dis- 
termed^'*  This  construction  of  this  text  is  confirmed  by  the 
leading  phrase,  ^'  Fw  the  natural  man  recdvelh  tiot  the  things  of 
the  Spirit :  there  is  the  defect ;  he  receiveth  not,  i.  e.  he  rejects 
them  in  his  heart,  he  hates  them,  because  they  are  foolishness 
unto  him.  In  this  sense,  also,  the  word  knowledge^  or  the  phrase 
io  knowy  is  often  used  in  the  word  of  God,  when,  should  it  be 
applied  to  the  intellect,  or  understanding  strictly,  the  bible 
would  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  be  no  better  than  a  book  of  riddles, 
or,  rather,  of  palpable  contradictions.  The  phrase  to  ktww  God 
and  Jesus  Christy  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal^  refers  not  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  understanding,  but  of  the  heart ;  for  we  have 
just  above  heard  the  word  of  God  declare,  that  the  wicked  do 
know  Gody  and  glorify  him  not  as  God:  that  they  know  their 
fnasler's  will  and  do  it  not :  that  they  know  the  jiulgment  of 
Cody  and  that  they  which  do  such  things  arc  worthy  ofdeathy  &ic. ; 
in  short,  that  that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in 
them,  for  God  hath  showed  it  unto  them;  so  that  they  are  nilhonl 
excuse  for  their  disobedience. 
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If  by  this  ttotioii  of  the  enlightening  influeiiea  of  the  :i&fUm 
tpifitj  it  is  to  be  understood  that  any  thing  is  revealed  to  ftfai 
sinner  which  is  not  revealed  in  the  bible,  if  new  truth  be  coiOr 
tnunicated,  if  truth  be  communicated  in  a  new  form,  so  as  tb 
malce  different  inyiressions  on  the  mind,  then  the  bible  ianot  tti# 
true  revelation  of  God;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  absurd  Mm 
tions  of  some  of  the  most  odious  fanatics  which  ever  infested 
imd  corrupted  the  church  are  justified,  and  all  confidence  is 
withdrawn  from  the  standard  of  eternal  truth.  But  if  it  be  w^ 
ged,  that  these  enlightening  influences  merely  aid  the  sinner'ii 
understanding,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  tnitby  iB 
Ibis  it  is  replied,  the  understanding  needs  no  such  aid,  and  tbt 
idea  is  both  unreasonable  and  uuscriptural.  Truth  cannot  be- 
presented  plainer  than  it  is  in  the  word  of  Grod ;  and  the  dilBcnK 
ty  of  receiving  it  does  not  lie  in  the  intellect  or  understanding  r 
Their  most  favourite  passage  confirms  this  idea,  *^For  dte^ 
natural  man  receiveih  not  the  things  of  the  spirit.'*^  The^ari 
foolishness  to  his  heart ;  as  the  fooi  hath  said  in  his  heart  theHs 
is  no  Grod.  They  are  alone  discerned  by  the  sg^tnal  nindy 
which  may  be  understood,  in  one  moment,  by  contrasting 'ft 
with  the  carnal  inind,  which  is  declared  to  be  enmity  with 
God.  Now,  if  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  with  God,  then  sorely 
the  spiritual  mind  is  love  to  God, 

I  desire  the  reader  to  observe,  that  the  terms  carnal  and  9fi' 
ritual  are  generally  contrasted  in  the  New  Testament  *'  But 
the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  is  not  sfobject  to  his  ka»^ 
neither  indeed  can  be,'**  What,  then,  is  the  spiritual  mind  ?  It 
is  love  to  God.  It  is  subject  to  his  law,  and  cannot  be  other- 
wise ;  i.  e.  loves  God  with  all  the  heart.  Again  ;**tobe  carnal' 
ly  minded  is  death,  but  to  be  spiritually  minded,  is  life  and  peace.** 
But  if  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  and  to  be  carnal- 
ly minded  is  death,  then  we  hear  the  apostle  say,  that  enmiiy 
against  God  is  death  ;  that  is,  not  natural  death  surely,  but  8{h- 
ritual  death ;  and  when  we  hear  the  scripture  speak  6f  the  sin- 
per  as  dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins,  we  at  once  understand, 
that  to  be  dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins  is  to  be  in  a  state  of 
enmity  to  God.  But  if  enmity  to  God  is  spiritual  death,  then 
what  is  love  to  God  1  It  is  spiritual  life*  For  if  tbe  carnal  n^nt 
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%•  enmity  againtt  God,  and  if  to  be  earnallj  ninded  is  death, 
it  h  but  to  take  the  predicate  of  these  tivo  propositions,  and 
inake  a  new  equation  out  of  them,  if  I  maj  so  speak,  and  by 
tbe  axiom  that  any  two  things,  which  are  equal  to  a  third,  are 
equal  to  one  another,  the  unknown  quantity  is  exterminated,  or 
i|Hrltual  death  explained.  Enmity  to  God,  and  death,  are  both 
pfedicatedof,  and  made  equal  to,  carnal  mindedness;  consequent- 
ly death,  or  spiritual  death,  is  enmity  against  God.  But  as  the 
aptritual  mind  is  contrasted  with  the  carnal  mind,  or  enmity  to 
God,  then,  by  an  irresistible  deduction,  love  to  God,  or  spiri- 
tOBl  life,  must  be  predicated  of  the  spiritual  mind.  And  do  we 
not  hear  the  apostle  say,  *Uo  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and 

pBUttI 

The  Divine  illumination  for  which  they  contend,  and  the 
qilritual  things  about  which  they  talk,  relate  to  the  he^rt  and 
itfections,  and  have  no  concern  with  any  conceivable  depravi* 
ty  of  intellect,  by  which  sinners  cannot  duly  apprehend  truth, 
wbenever  presented  with  its  proper  evidence.  The  human  un- 
derstanding has  three  modes  of  apprehending  truth.  The  fir^ 
is  by  intuition.  Some  truths,  from  their  very  nature,  are  so  clear 
and  forcible,  that  the  mind  immediately  perceives  them,  with* 
oat  reasoning  or  effort :  such  as  that  the  whole  must  be  greater 
than  a  part.  The  second  is  by  deduction,  and  is  only  different 
from  tbe  first,  in  that  it  embraces  several  steps,  or  links ;  for  al* 
though  the  mind  may  not  see  intuitively  the  connexion  of  the 
two  extremes  of  a  long  argument,  yet  it  proceeds  intuitively 
from  step  to  step,  and  feels  an  equal  assurance  that  the 
fnal  conclusion  rests  on  the  certainty  of  intuition.  The  third  is 
the  receiving  of  truth,  or  facts,  upon  proper  evidence. 

But  it  is  truly  affecting  to  see  how  every  province  of  truth  is 
invaded  and  overrun  by  errors  of  every  description.  Some» 
like  an  army  of  Saracens,  sweeping  away  every  barrier,  and  de« 
forming  alike  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  glorious  temple  of 
religion  itself:  others,  like  the  frogs  of  Egypt,  croaking  with  equal 
horrors  in  the  palace  or  the  cottage ;  and  others,  like  the  locusts, 
darkening  the  sun  and  the  air,  and  devouring  every  green  thing. 
Here  we  see  men  standing  high  in  the  public  confidence,  decla- 
riiig  from  the  sacred  desk«  (hat  all  religious  truths  are  hiddem 
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from  men's  understandings ;  that  men  can  understand  tjllo. 
gisms,  mathematical  and  natural  truths,  but  the  moment '  the/ 
turn  their  eyes  towards  the  doctrines  of  religion,  all  is  mysteiy 
—they  understand  nothing.  t 

There  is  nothing  in  the  word  of  God  to  justify  this  opinloa; 
for,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the  passages  which  they^  allege 
in  vindication  of  it,  relate  wholly  to  the  depravity  of  the  heart, 
and  to  that  ignorance,  which  blindness  of  heart  occasions,  and 
which  the  Scriptures  constantly,  and  with  great  plainness,  show 
to  be  a  wilful  blindness.  » 

The  consequences  arising  from  their  scheme,  if  once  fully  es* 
tablished,  are  such  as  cannot  be  contemplated  but  with  Iklarra 
and  horror  by  those  who  have  a  proper  regard  for  the  salva- 
tion of  sinners ;  and  with  indignation  and  contempt  by  the  inre- 
ligious.    If  men  are  truly  condemned  for  Adam's  sin,  without 
any  consideration  of  their  own  conduct ;    if  an  atonement  is 
made  but  for  a  part  of  mankind,  and  yet,  those  for  whom  no 
atonement  is  made  are  required  to  believe,  and  condemned 
and  punished  for  unbelief;  if,  exclusive  of  the  heart  and  affiM> 
tions,   men  are  so  truly  depraved   in  their  understandings, 
in  relation  to  religious  truth  and  doctrine,  that  the  whole  Bible 
is  a  sealed  book,  of  which  they  can  have  no  competent  under- 
stand ing,  and  yet  they  are  required  to   understand  that  for 
which  they  have  no  capacity,  are  inculpated  with  the  heaviest 
censures  and  most  terrible  threateniogs,  for  an  impoteney  of 
nature,  born  with  them ;  if  faith  be  made  the  grand  constituent  of 
all  religion,  and  yet  never  so  fully  explained  as  to  convey  aiiy 
definite  idea  of  its  nature,  further  than  that  it  consists  in  a  strong 
persuasion  that  Christ  has  died  for  me,  and  is  about  to  save  me, 
that  he  has  paid  a  debt  which  I  owe  to  Divine  justice,  and 
made,  thereby,  my  discharge  from  punishment  a  matter  of  legal 
demand;    that  the  infinitely  perfect  righteousness  of  his  active 
obedience  and  character  are  made  over  to  me  by  contract,  so 
that  prior  to  any  consideration  of  my  repentance  or  person- 
al holiness,  I  am  necessarily  pardoned,  and  eternally  justified ; 
that  in  the  gospel  plan  there  is  no  intermediate  idea,  between 
atonement,  pardon,  imputed  righteousness,. and  eternal  justifica* 
tion ;  and,  of  course,  that  the  christian's  sanctification  is  an  infe- 
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rior  eonsideration,  wholly  out  of  the  chuo,  and  that  love  to 
€k)d  makes  no  part  of  the  religion  of  the  gospel,  strictly  speak* 
ii^,  although  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  such  an  affection  in  the 
christian  as  love,"*  and  such  another  affection  as  selfishness  f  if 
personal  holiness  be  kept  wholly  out  of  sight,  or  so  feebly  or 
mystically  explained,  that  the  hearer  will  form  no  conception 
of  its  usefulness  or  importaoce ;  in  short,  if  a  perpetual  strain  of 
Divine  promises,  dealt  out  with  oo  discrimination  of  characteri 
and  calculated  to  foster  the  deepest  pride  and  most  odious  hy- 
pocrisy ;  if  all  these  combined  causes  of  ignorance,  error  and 
stupidity,  will,  in  due  time,  produce  astonishing  effects,  in  this 
city,  such  effects  may  be  looked  for — indeed,  are  already  par- 
tially produced. 

If  this  strain  of  doctrine  shall  maintain  its  ground,  and  prevail 
in  this  city,  it  fvill  soon  become  the  most  corrupt,  abandoned, 
and  profligate  city  on  earth.  These  doctrines  are  themselves 
the  floodgates  of  corruption.  When  religion  sets  a  man  loose 
from  his  obligations,  what  further  restraint  is  to  be  expected  ? 
Religion  was  sent  in  aid  of  the  voice  of  conscience.  She  kin- 
dled up  her  heavenly  light,  not  to  extinguish,  but  to  pour  new 
strength  and  brilliance  into  the  lamp  of  reason  :  and  that  is  not 
reh'gion  which  makes  war  with  every  dictate  of  reason,  justice, 
and  common  sense,  and  wraps  itself  from  the  eyes  of  men  in 
glooms  of  obscurity  and  mists  of  darkness. 

But  if  this  scheme  prevails  in  this  city ;  if  the  plans  and  pro- 
jects of  the  men  by  whom  it  is  taught  and  abetted,  are  crowned 
with  success;  if  they  shall  succeed  in  bearing  down  all  before 
them,  and  bringing  the  people  Into  their  views,  the  great  body 
•f  their  hearers  will  soon  become  infidels  in  sentiment;  their 
minds,  wearied  with  a  constlmt  strain  of  absurdities  and  contra- 
dictions, will  soon  learn  to  identify  religion  with  every  thing 
unreasonable  and  contemptible.  •  Their  churches  will  be  false 

•  Dr.  M'Leod,  Serm.  9,  p.  S69,  says,  "  It  is  easy  to  shov'that  personal  re- 
.Ugion  includes  the  exereise  of  Iotc  to  God  and  man.*'  But  I  aver,  that  any 
reader,  even  with  an  eagle's  eye,  -who  shall  read  what  he  makes  of  it  in  the 
run  of  ten  pages,  will  he  conyinced  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  him  to 
«how  it :  and,  to  he  sure,  saoh  another  whirl  of  chaotic  atpms,  as  he  thdfe 
pttti  in  motion,  I  ncTer  hefore  saw. 


ind  hollow  ai  their  doctrines.  The  paint  they  tie  likiiig  I9 
weed  out  all  moral  notions,  nay.  Divine  love  itseK^  which  is  fb* 
soul  of  all  religion,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  God,  will  instruct  them, 
when  it  is  too  late,  that  christian  ministers  are  but  onprofitably 
employed  in  promoting  selfishness,  ignorance,  and  prejudice 
Bat  1  leave  tbem  in  the  hands  of  him  who  is  able  to  maintaia 
the  cause  of  truth ;  and  who  sometimes  suffers  erro/  to  triumph 
as  a  punishment  to  the  wicked. 

INVESTIGATOR- 


No.  II. 
THE  GOOD  PRESBYTERIAN. 

(CoBCluded  from  the  Fourth  Seri«t.) 

Pakt  II. 

*^  O  fortunati  quorum,  jam  moBoia  surguot  !'* 

Preaching  plain  Scripture,  without  tedious  reasoningti  « 
dry  and  deceptive  metaphysics,  and  preaching  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  no  offence  to  the  proud,  the  ignorant,  the  hypo* 
critical,  the  fastidious,  the  vitious,  and  the  dull,  form  two  grand 
qualifications  of  the  good  Presbyterian. 

The  good  Presbyterian  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts. 

In  this  grand  article,  I  suspect  that  this  class  of  men  are  per* 
haps  surpassing  all  example  of  improvement.  1  have,  with  my 
own  eyes,  witnessed  sudden  attainments  which  almost  reconci- 
led me  to  the  astonishing  history  of  the  admirable  GrichtoQ* 
New  England,  as  much  as  she  boasts  of  her  theological  im- 
provements, must  acknowledge  that  she  is  far  surpassed  in  this 
article— in  this  high  and  exalted  kind  of  ecclesiastical  excellence* 
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..  If  the  Tenerable  Pindley  or  DaTies  coald  now  oome  upon 
earth,  they  would  be  astonished  at  the  magnitude  and  splenduor 
of  the.  improvements  already  made,  and  now  making.  Me« 
thinks  I  can  almost  hear  what  they  would  say,  on  such  an  occa* 
sion;  they  would  exclaim,  ^' Happy  age  !  to  be  distinguishedl 
by  such  greatness !  Happy  people !  born  to  such  transcendent 
felicity !  Happy  country  !  formed  for  the  theatre  ot  such  re- 
markable displays  of  wisdom !  such  varied  excellences  and  ge- 
nerally to  be  ascribed  to  the  good  presbyterian,  as  every  year 
unfolds  itself  in  our  ecclesiastical  courts,  is  sufficient  to  chal- 
lenge the  admiration  of  the  present  generation,  and  1  cannot 
but  think,  would  be  a  useful  lesson  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  law 
employed  on  our  illustrious  bench  of  civil  justice ;  and,  perhaps, 
also  to  our  most  distinguished  civilians  of  every  description. 

Although  brief,  1  shall  be  somewhat  particular  and  elementa- 
ry in  this  discussion ;  and  would  cheerfully  submit  it  to  the 
Mansfield  of  our  civil  courts^  to  say,  whether  ecclesiastical  ju^ 
risprudence  in  our  country  is  not  rising  to  a  respectable  and 
•plendid  rank. 

1.  On  the  convening  of  a  spiritual  court,  you  find  yourself  in 
a  new  atmosphere  of  peculiar  influence,  powers,  and  density. 
I  hardly  know  what  to  call  it,  or  io  which  of  the  departments 
of  nature  or  science  to  turn,  to  aid  my  illustration.  Perhaps  the 
effects  of  some  of  the  srated  gasses,  in  consequence  of  ins[)ira- 
tioB,  might  resemble  it  You  perceive  a  sbarpneBS  of  iutellcct, 
«n  intensity  of  attention,  an  acuteness  of  eye,  an  agitation  of 
moseular  lines,  varied  and  introverted  circles  of  light  and  mo- 
tion, thought  and  sentiment,  and  flashes  of  import  cross  and  wa- ' 
Ter  on  the  countenance.  There  seems  at  first  nothing  like 
amalgamation  in  the  general  mass.  Every  thing  is  stern,  se« 
▼ere,  biting,  distant,  alone,  averse,  opposite.  But. you  are  hap- 
py soon  to  perceive  that  all  this  is  but  a  conscious  thrill  of  the 
feelings  of  independent  and  inflexible  justice.  You  are  ta 
consider  that  the  only  Law  Book  of  this  court  is  astonish* 
ingly  concise — comprised,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  few  duodecimo 
pages.    There  is  no  Blackstone,  Bacon,  Coke,  or  even  Bom's 

•  Judge  K-. 
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Justice,  to  help  alODg.  There  are  few  words  of  preeedefiii> 
opinions,  or  decisions,  to  consult :  jet  every  step  is  takcQi 
every  act  is  done  by  law  or  precedent — not  a  speech  la  made 
without  the  ample  and  imposing  dress  of  parliamentary  diseua- 
sion. 

The  technical  phrases  of  legislatures  and  courts  of  justice,  of 
lawyers  and  congress  orators,  are  necessary,  and  at  all  events 
must  be  had,  or  the  cause  is  injured,  the  dignity  of  the  court 
impaired,  and  the  speaker  sunk  down  to  nothing.  No  wonder, 
then,  at  this  thrill  of  anxiety,  this  oppressive  load  of  care,  at  the 
opening  of  a  session,  when  the  full  tale  of  bricks  are  to  be 
made,  and  no  straw  afforded,  nor  even  stubble  to  be  gattiered, 
but  from  the  headlands,  balks,  and  corners  of  distant  fields,  and 
scanty  harvests.  And  many  of  the  court,  not  having  the  advan- 
tage of  Puffendorff,  Montesquieu,  or  Yattel,  are  even  vneer- 
tain  of  the  Jus  Naturaley  MorcUe^  et  Civile^  of  every  case.  All 
these  evils  are  suddenly  remedied  in  a  manner  truly  astonislh 
ing;  for, 

Firstf  The  courtly  air  of  every  thing  in  this  new  region,  this 
laboratory  of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  is  such,  that  mimben 
begin,  without  knowing  it,  to  breathe  the  air  and  spirit  of  law. 
As  was  said,  in  another  case,  and  with  variant  import,  they,  in 
one  moment,  have  a  new  heart,  become  other  men,  and  have 
new  powers  of  intuition,  and  new  modes  of  commnnicatioik 
You  shall  see  one  rise,  and  with  the  most  perfect  parliamentary 
air,  such  as  would  appear  in  Wilberforce  or  Canning,  call  for 
^'  the  order  of  the  day,'^  although,  three  hours  before  this  trans- 
formation, he  would  certainly  not  have  known  what  that  phrase 
meant.  Another  will  arrest  a  debate  and  insist  on  *^  the  pre- 
vious question,"  perhaps  never,  till  the  inspiration  of  that  pro- 
pitious moment,  knowing  the  technical  import  of  that  phrase* 
Another,  with  singular  adroitness,  shall  rise  to  move  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  report  a  resolution,  to  overturn  a  cause, 
to  change  or  new  model  the  form  of  a  minute  to  be  entered  on 
record. 

With  astonishing  expertness  they  acquire  the  style  of  a  de- 
liberative legislative  assembly,  over  which  is  completely  super- 
induced the  technical  phrases  of  courts  of  law.   To  say  nothing 
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of  the  conveDienee  of  this  leanied  lan^age,  I  may  remark, 
liow  very  necessary  it  is,  in  a  judicatory,  which,  in  faet|  holds 
plenary  povrers,  both  legislative  Judicial  and  executive.      But, 

Secandfyi  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  every  member  in 
this  eourt,  can  suddenly  rise  to  this  great  attainment.  Many 
heavy,  plodding  men,  of  mere  plain  common  sense,  have  the 
infSdlicity  never  to  be  able  to  acquire  this  skill.  They  must  jog 
on  as  they  can,  but  they  never  can  hope  to  arrive  at  eminence, 
or  place  their  feet  on  the  shoulders  of  others  ;  of  course,  they 
can  neither  shove  those  above  them,  nor  rise  from  the  dead  le- 
vel of  the  base  of  the  pyramid — can  never  become  good  pres- 
byterians. 

I  have  often  heard  it  remarked,  that  a  man  who  means  to  ac- 
quire  influence,  must  be  active  in  the  judicatories  of  the  church; 
.  fUkd  thb  notion  seems  to  be  the  main  spring  of  action.  The 
skill  of  which  I  am  speaking,  is  the  grand  desideratum.  There 
is  one  art,  it  is  said,  in  which  some  men  never  can  acquire  skill* 
JBneugh,  however,  can  acquire  this  juridical  skill,  to  give  tone 
to  the  system,  to  take  a  decided  preeminence,  and  to  inspire  a 
much  larger  number  with  emulation. 

Parliamentary  business  has  one  dialect,  courts  of  justice 
another,  theologians  a  third;  common,  civil,  statute,  and  can- 
non laws,  have  distinct  phrases,  and  separate  courts ;  but  in  the 
court  before  us,  they  all  unite  the  spirit  of  their  maxims,  and 
the  concentrated  and  rectified  science  of  their  language.  But 
it  is  the  superlative  felicity  of  a  few  men,  a  few,  very  few  rare 
spirits,  to  exhibit  perfect  models  here.  I  have  them  this  mo- 
.  ment  in  my  eye ; 

"  Eloquar,  an  sileam  ?'* 

Were  not  the  admiration  of  men  a  principle  of  absolute  levi- 
ty^  they  carry  enough  of  it  about  them,  to  crush  Hercules, 
Sampson,  or  Atlas.  But  light  as  it  is,  I  fear  to  load  them  with 
more ;    I  shall  therefore  be  silent. 

But  though  I  must  not  speak  names,  I  surely  may  give  some 
lines,  perhaps  filled  with  a  liftle  mezzotinto,  in  doing  which  1 
shall  feel  an  inward  satisfaction,  and,  perhaps,  give  to  some  a  de- 

*  Frcerastonrj. 
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gree  of  the  same  sort  of  pleasure,  while  I  discharge  a  debt  of 
justice. 

1  fancy  some  oracle  of  ecclesiastical  jurisprodeDce  riung 
slowly  from  his  seat.  Ah  !  'tis  he — it  is  the  Tenerable  Dr. 
Slambangus!  While  he  la^^s  back  his  foretop,  and  raises  and 
waves  bid  hand,  to  put  the  humeri  extenaores  in  tune  for  har- 
monious action ;  while  the  ophthalmic  muscles,  with  awful  con- 
vergence, point  the  visual  ray  level,  beneath  a  superciliary  nex- 
us of  majesty  and  thought,  as  when  the  sun  from  the  eastern  . 
horizon  shows  half  its  orb  beneath  a  line  of  darkness,  an  at- 
tention spreads  that  would  almost  render  thoughts  audible,  and 
give  an  echo  to  silence  itself.  He  speaks ! 
*'  Mr.  Moderator, 

*'  When  I  consider  the  dignity  of  the  chair  you  fill,  which  , 
dignity  it  derives  from  the  dignity  of  HIM  who  fills  it,  who  it  = 
promoted  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  to  be  the  chief  dig- 
nitary   of  ^11  the   dignitaries   of  this  ECCLESIAS 1 ICAL 
COURT,  I  feel  myself  dignified,  while  1  dignify  you,  Sir,  who  . 
are  dignified  by  those  whom  all  men  dignify.     Sir,  I  rise  to 
move  you,  that  there  be  a  commission  instituted,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed,  to  prepare  and^  report  a  bill,  to  this  hoose^ 
relative  to  the  regulation  of  forms  of  business,  the  arrangement 
of  precedents,  and  the  revision  and  enlargement  of  law  phrases : 
the  object  of  which  is  to  lay  a  broader  foundation  for  juridical 
science.      And  furthermore,  Sir,  if  this  motion  shall  prevail^ 
and  be  carried  into  effect,  I  have  it  in  contemplation  to  intro- 
duce another  motion,  which  I  move  may  be  the  order  of  the 
day  for  next  Monday,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  establish 
a  seminary  of  ecclesiastical  or  canon  law,  in  which  there  shall 
be  three  professorships :  the  first,  to  form  into  a  body  of  reports 
the  decisions  of  all  judicatories,  drawn  from  their  records  and 
judgment  rolls  ;  the  second^  from  these  reports,  and  from  our 
atandarda^  to  form  regular  digests,  pandects,  or  codicc^  legum 
ecclesiasticorum  ;  the  third,  to  arrange  and  complete  a  Lexicon 
of  legal  terms  and  phrases,  to  be  entitled,  Lexicon  verborum 
Pieologiorum  eecksiasHcorumque  :  and  furthermore,  that,  pro- 
Tided  this  motion  shall  prevail,  to  move  for  the  order  of  the 
day  op  Tuesday,  that  the  theological  course  of  ev^ry  candi- 
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dtle  fbr  licensure  shall  be  completed  by  four  years  instructioD^ 
oader  these  professors,  which  1  presume  every  ooe  will  per- 
ceive to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  ministerial  character." 

Though  I  have  stated  the  above  motions  merely  as  possible 
ttpecimens  of  court  deliberation,  yet,  the  reader  will  readily  per- 
ceive that  there  is  far  more  than  mere  imagination  in  all  this. 
How  grand  would  be  the  aera,  when  professors,  fellowships, 
and  colleges  of  ecclesiastical  law,  shall  be  established.  These 
canon  laws  would,  probably,  soon  derive  a  concurrent  juri»- 
dietion  with  all  other  laws  of  the  country*  We  shall  not  then 
see  such  bungling,  as  we  now  often  see  with  blushes,  or  with 
regret.  Our  young  divines  will  come  forth  skilful  and  accom- 
plished lawyers,  and  our  ecclesiastical  judicatories  will  open  a 
wide  and  splendid  field  of  parliamentary  eloquence  and  taleuts. 
But, 

2.  The  good  presbyterian  will  never  fail,  in  all  the  revolu- 
tions of  court  business,  in  all  debates,  appointments,  elections, 
influences,  manoeuvres,  ruses  de  guerres^  coup  de  mainSf  for  - 
lorn  hopes,  and  extremities  of  court  management,  I  will  not 
say  intrigue,  \o  maintain  firmly,  magnanimously,  gloriously, 
nay,  furiously,  and  desperately,  the  power  and  prerogative  of 
the  clergy.  And  what  can  be  more  just,  more  excellent,  more 
necessary.  Who  ought  to  have  power  but  men  possessed  of 
holiness  ?  Are  they  not  born  to  rule  ?  And  where  is  authority 
BO  well  coupled  as  with  wisdom  and  justice  ?  Are  they  n»t  form*- 
ed  and  fitted  to  govern  ?  Behold  their  gravity,  their  meekuess, 
their  candour,  their  wisdom,  their  tender  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  all  below  them,  their  magnanimous  mercy,  and  disinterested 
benevolence  ! 

A  cons;regation  may  have  an  aoxious  desire  to  settle  a  cer<> 
tain  minister  ;  but  a  body  of  clergymen  may  know  better  than  to 
gratify  that  desire.  An  infant  will  sometimes  cry,  and  be  very  pe- 
tulent,  because  a  careful  and  tender  nurse  keeps  its  fingers  out  of 
the  candle.  It  is  often  so  with  congregations  of  people  ;  their 
wishes  are  nothing ;  and  what  do  they  know  ?  It  is  for  their 
good  to  be  always  subject  to  the  high  and  infallible  decision  of 
every  ecclesiastical  court,  "  IN  ALL  CASES  WHATSOEV- 
BR" — a  boon,  though  denied  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  csn^ 
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mot  be  denied  a  rererend  clergyman.  A  majorif  j  b  nothing 
in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  since  it  is  well  known  that  the  minority 
is  often  on  the  right  side  of  the  question. 

3.  In  the  ecclesiastical  courtSi  the  good  presbyterian  li 
known  by  his  inviolable  adherence  to  forms.  And  this,  in  the 
present  state  of  business,  is  a  most  difficult  affair  to  manage, 
and  will  so  remain  till  legal  professorships  are  instituted* 
Where  the  standard  prescribes  no  form,  and  where  no  direct 
order  of  a  higher  judicatory  can  be  adduced  that  will  touch 
the  case,  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  strongest  indicatione  of  a 
brown  study  on  many  countenances.  In  these  distressing  a^ 
aes,  some  master-spirit  always  affords  relief  by  recollecting  a 
precedent. 

The  ancient  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  substantial  forms, 
used  to  say,  ''  if  it  is  important  that  a  thing  should  be  done,  it 
b  equally  so,  that  it  should  be  done  in  some  iiianner — that  it 
should  have  some  form.'*  Is  there  not  reason  in  that  argument  ? 
Can  a  hat  exist  without  the  form  of  a  liat  ?  Forms  are  as  essen- 
tial as  things,  and  1  suspect  that  the  doctrine  of  substantial  forms 
will  soon  be  revived.  Why  should  we  spurn  and  disparage  flie 
old  philosophers,  and  extol  and  revere  the  old  divines  ?  It  Is 
absurd,  and  there  is«  no  doubt,  as  much  merit,  in  certain  res* 
pects,  in  the  one  class  as  the  other. 

Such  glorious  displays  of  invincible,  inviolable  attachihent  to 
forms  as  1  have  seen  !  Reader,  it  would  do  your  heart  good,  to 
see  the  like  ;  it  would,  I  aver,  exalt  your  opinion  of  human  ns* 
lure.  Tde  principle  of  uniformity  is  one  of  the  grandest  of.all 
nature's  harmonies.  When  a  thing  is  once  done,  it  should  o^ 
mays  be  done  in  the  same  manner^  and  then  people  may  know 
how  to  do  it.  No  possible  improvement  can  countervail  the 
beauty  and  uuiformity  of  sameness.  The  man  that  sticks  to 
this  principle,  in  the  judicatories  of  the  church,  cannot  but  rise 
to  greatness ;  and  I,  in  fact,  know  some  men  who  are  tolling 
and  climbing  to  the  high  and  distant  eminence  of  the  double  D, 
by  dint  of  nothing  else.  Men,  whose  minds  are  naturally  dull 
flat,  insipid,  and  inelastic  as  a  piece  of  slate,  by  constanUy  and 
strenuously  pressing  formality  of  proceeding,  become,  at  length, 
highly  distinguished,  in  the  spiritual  court : — Moderator  of  a  8y- 
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Bod — ^Moderator  of  the  General  AssemUjr— Doctor— Profesatfr 
— any  thing — every  thing-— 

**  Hif  eoantenanee  like. 
Tl^e  monuBg  star,  that  guides  the  itarry  floek^ 
Allnr'd  them,  and  drew  after  him  a  third 
Part  of  heaven's  host*' 

Nothing  makes  a  man  appear  bo  great,  so  reverend,  so  wise. 
He  becomes,  at  once,  a  sacred  diplomatist-— a  he-goat  of  the 
flock  ;  though  these  terms  may  not  seem  to  agree.  He  is  skil- 
ful ;  he  is  ready ;  he  is  everywhere  the^Sic  totum.  "  ^juoddi* 
eendum — didt— faciendum— Jhcit.*^  Common  sense,  when  set 
In  competition  ioform^  appears  foolishness ;  reason  no  better 
than  madness,  and  all  the  rules  of  expediency,  like  David's  ser- 
Tants,  under  the  shears  of  Hanun,  king  of  Moab,  glad  to  keep 
oat  of  court  till  their  beards  are  grown,  or,  at  aoy  rate,  till  they 
ean  get  longer  garments. 

.  4.  The  last  thing  I  shall  mention  is  the  wonderful  facnity  of 
•aome  great  leaders  to  vindicate  all  their  doctrines,  all  their  opi- 
nions, all  the  rules,  proceedings,  forms,  decisions,  and  decrees 
of  ecclesiastical  courts,  by  their  standard,  consisting  of  a  few 
duodecimo  pages ;  and  this  is  done  with  perfect  promptitude 
and  coovincing  perspicuity.  There  must  be  a  ductility  in  the 
^standard  which  surpasses  all  example.  I  do  not  say  that  every 
man,  or  even  every  man  of  talents  can  do  this :  it  is  the  rare  fe- 
licity of  a  few  men  whose  genius  must  be  as  plastic  as  the  law 
liook  itself.  A  small  piece  of  gold,  says  Lewenhoeck,  will  gild  a 
wire  that  will  reach  round  the  globe  ;  but  these  moral  ductilities 
seem,  for  aught  I  can  perceive,«to  be  absolutely  infinite.  But  to 
arrive  at  this  happy  talent,  the  ecclesiastical  civilian  must  explore 
the  standard  with  the  eyes  of  Archimedes,  many  times,  before 
he  shall  be  able  to  pronounce  the  joyful  "  Eujtaiiw,  Eif lo-wo." 

Before  I  close  on  this  article,  I  would  barely  suggest,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  better  to  have  the  bible  used  in  a  more  re- 
stricted manner.  It  is  an  exceedingly  sacred  book,  and  very 
liable  to  perversion.  If  every  man  be  allowed  to  read  it  for 
bimself,  and  be  his  own  expositor,  there  will  certainly  be  a  di- 
versity of  opinions  b«;th  in  doctrine  and  discipline ;  and  many 
people  will  be  contiQualiy  differing  from  the  standard.    All  ex- 
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perieuce  deuioDdtrafes  this  fact,  that  where  people  make  a  flree 
use  of  the  bible,  wiihout  a  living  oracle  at  hand,  though  doubt* 
leas  a  very  plain  book,  they  will  differ  concerning  its  import 
Perhaps,  indeed,  this  difference  was  first  set  on  foot  by  some  of 
those  living  oracles,  in  earlier  times,  when  living  and  breathing 
oracles  were  not  as  pure  and  honest  as  they  are  now,  or,  at 
least,  did  not  understand  the  bible  as  well  as  they  do  new,  whea 
they  have  no  motive  to  mislead  the  minds  of  mankind. 

The  question,  however,  is,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
put  the  standard  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  which  is  a  con* 
cise  and  clear  statement  of  the  great  points  of  doctrine  and  dia- 
cipline,  and  let  it  be  the  business  of  their  teachers  to  show  them. 
its  exact  congruity  to  the  sacred  scriptures  ^  for  so  sure  aa  they 
set  tliemselves  about  that  business,  they  will  often  make  vei/ 
wild  work  of  it 

I  have  been  put  into  this  train  of  thoujf;hts  by  several  indiea- 
tions  which  pppear  to  look  that  way.  I  have,  in  the  first  placet 
noticed,  and  especially  since  the  science  of  ecclesiastical  juris* 
prudence  has  made  such  progress,  that  the  great  leaders  in  that 
career  never  make  any  reference  to  the  word  of  God  in  oar  ee* 
clesiastical  courts ;  they  appeal  directly  to  the  standard  as  the 
grand  and  only  law  book,  or  to  the  paramount  authority  of  pre- 
cedents founded  on  that  Btandiird.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
blunt,  bungling,  and  old-fashioned  men,  who  will  sometimes 
quote  the  scriptures,  and  urge  a  passage  from  the  bible,  in  some  . 
disputable  case  or  question.  But  they  are  generally  laughed  at^ 
or  frowned  upon,  as  totally  wanting  all  skill  and  sense  of  pro- 
priety ;  or,  perhaps,  are  pitied  for  their  ignorance,  lll>timed  ob* 
servations,  and  rawness  iu  such  matters.* 

In  a  few  rare  instances,  I  have  known  some  of  these  uncoart- 
ly  blunderers  to  insinuate,  that  a  certain  passage  in  scripture  ra- 
ther militated  against  the  standard,  and  in  that  case  they  never 
failed  to  dfiiw  down  upon  themselves  heavy  censures,  and  strong 
indignation. 

^  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Young  Men^s  Missionary  Society,  daring  (he 
trial  of  Mr.  C— j  a  Qio<)ion  was  made  td  exelade  SGriptnre  iirools,  at  unpropct. 
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Id  the  next  place,  I  have  obgerred,  that  these  trae  and 
Sioroogfa  ecclesiastical  lawyers  do  not  promote  the  readinjs;  and 
AscuBsion  of  the  scriptures  among  their  people.  Such  an  incdi- 
nation  appearing  among  their  people  would  excite  alarm  and 
surprise,  as  1  have  before  remarked,  and  would  not  fail  to  meet 
with  serious  opposition.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  if 
•uch  a  propensity  should  manifest  itself  in  any  of  the  congrcfsa- 
tionfl  of  these  triangular  preachers,  in  this  city,  it  would  not  fail 
to  excite  great  alarm,  and  would  immediately  be  suppressed 
and  put  down.  '*  What,"  they  would  say,  '*  these  people  ar^ 
about  to  become  wiser  than  their  teachers !"  They  endeavour, 
indeed,  to  get  their  people  together  to  pray  and  sing  psalms » 

bot not  for  discussions!      And  I  call  upon   the  people 

ef  this  city  to  witness,  that  no  meetings  or  associations  for 
rational  inquiry  into  religious  subjects,  grounded  on  the  scrip- 
tores,  is  ever  set  on  foot  or  encouraged  here.''^ 

It  would  make  people  speculative — would  result  in  disputes, 
metaphysics — perhaps  divisions  and  heresies.  They  had  better 
let  the  bible  alone,  and  leave  it  for  their  great  masters  to  ex- 
plain to  them  that  awfully  mysterious  book,  in  such  time,  place, 
and  manner,  as  they  please. 

Dr.  M'Leod  remarks,  (Sermon  6,  p.  232.)  that  in  well-re- 
gulated churches,  where  piety  is  cultivated  by  the  pure  preach- 
ing of  evangelical  truth,  the  ordinary  means  of  growth  are  the 
noiseless  conversion  of  the  children  of  Zion,  that  is,  in  their  in* 
fancy.  This  seems  to  be  a  grand  discovr  ry,  but,  at  the  same  time 
implies  a  concession,  that  the  world  has  never  yet  seen  a  well- 
regulated  church.  The  plan  of  regulations  the  Doctor  has  in 
mind  I  presume  would  complete  the  good  presbyterian,  and  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  world.  The  Doctor  informs  us  (p.  231)  "that 
the  promise  of  God  secures  the  salvation  of  the  ofiQspring  of  be- 
lievers dying  in  infancy."  If  this  be  true,  on  account  of  the  bad 
regulation  of  churches,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  all 

*  Bible  Classes  are  formed,  among  the  young  people  in  sereral  congrega* 
tioQB  in  this  citj,  and  their  object  is  highly  laudable,  but  essentially  difTereat;  ]x 

from  the  one  above  mentioned,  (n these  classes,  the  priest  is  tbe  oracle  ;  and 
the  knowledge  which  comes  over,  is  I'rom  an  alembic,  wliicb  gives  every 
Aing  tbe  evact  colour  and  spirit  of  his  opinion.  There  is  nothing  like  inp 
diatusBion  intended,  or  accomplished. 
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Christians  to  pray  that  God  would  take  away  all  their  childrea 
in  iufancy ;  since,  according  to  the  best  light  we  can  get,  grow- 
ing up  to  manhood,  they  more  than  half  of  them  live  and  dl# 
in  impenitence,  and  are  lost.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  some 
difficulty  in  this  opinion,  but  here  is  no  place  for  argumentation ; 
and  the  great  authority  of  the  Doctor  seems  to  forbid  it,  if  tliere 
were.  Yet,  I  muBt  observe,  holding  this  great  man  to  his  own 
premises,  if  such  be  the  condition  of  all  the  infant  children  of 
believers,  that  dying  in  infancy,  they  would  be  all  saved,  it  most 
be  because  Christ  has  made  atonement  for  all  their  sins,  which 
*'  atonement,"  the  Doctor  says,  ^'  excludes  subsequent  punish- 
ment, and  implies  reconciliation :"  but,  such  being  their  conditfon 
in  infancy,  I  trust  it  will  continue  to  be  their  condition,  though 
they  should  attain  to  the  years  of  Methusaleh.  On  the  contra- 
ry, if  the  child  of  a  believer  reaches  seventy  years,  and  then 
dies  a  sinner,  it  must  be,  on  the  Doctor's  plan,  because  Christ 
never  died  for  him,  and  had  he  died  in  infancy,  he  could  not 
have  been  saved. 

But  presently  the  Doctor  begins  to  talk  about  his  children  re- 
jecting God's  promise  of  eternal  salvation,  and  says,  "  they  wiD 
be  ^aved,  unless  they  reject  the  promise  of  eternal  life."  I  only 
desire  to  caution  him  to  take  care  what  he  sa^s;  for  does  he 
mean  to  say,  that  a  promise  of  eternal  life  is  made  to  any  one 
for  whom  Christ  did  not  die  ?  or,  when  made  to  one  for  whom 
Christ  did  die,  is  it  ever  finally  rejected  ?  He  is  over  his  line. 
For  myself,  I  read  that  the  promises  of  God  in  Christ,  are  not 
yea  and  nay,  but  yka  and  amen.     This,  however,  by  the  by. 

But  1  am  struck  with  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  a  system. 
We  first  see  the  doctrines  of  the  everlasting  gospel  preached 
to  the  church  and  to  the  world,  to  people  of  all  classes,  with- 
out giving  off<f*nce.  Even  the  offence  of  the  cross  has  ceasedf 
and  the  gospel  no  longer  sends  a  sword  on  earth,  but  peace. 
Like  a  gentle  anodyne,  it  creates  peace  and  quiet  in  every  bo- 
som, and  soothes  every  conscience.  In  the  next  place,  eccle- 
Biasfical  polity  is  becoming  a  grand  science,  opening  scenes  well 
calculated  to  furbish  dormant  talents,  enkindle  glorious  ambi- 
tion, and  bring  the  church  on  high  ground.  In  the  third  place, 
a  smoother  road  to  conversion  is  discovered.  The  terrible 
noise  made  about  rclij^ious  revivals  in  this  country  is  all  mis- 


take,  or,  more  properly,  a  delusion.  People  generally  become 
religious  io  infancy,  *'•  This  mode  tf  bringing  home  to  the  great 
Skepherd  the  lambs  ofhisfold^  seems  to  be  more  congenial  with 
ikemtkrqfhis  kingdomi  than  the sttddenincursions  which  are  made 
hUo  the  territory  of  the  godofthis  warldin  order  to  pluck  the  prey 
Jirom  the  mighty,  and  bring  a  stranger  to  the  commonwetUth  ofJsraeL 
The  mode  of  conversion  alluded  lo^  in  the  loiter  case,  is  indeed 
piore  remarkable  ;  but  this  fact  indicates  that  it  is  sofnewkat  £X- 

Up  then,  in  the  numerous  revivals  called  religious,  since  the 
4ays  of  the  Reformation,  in  all  parts  of  Christendom,  but  now 
and  then  an  incursion  has  been  made  into  the  kingdom  of  the  god 
df  this  world,  and  if  a  stranger,  plucked  with  noise  and  bustle  from 
the  mighty,  has  been  an  extraordinary  case,  and  not  congenial  to 
tfae  order  of  Christ's  kingdom,  let  preachers  become  a  little  more 
bland  and  soothing  to  pride  and  hypocrisy ;  let  the  church  be- 
come a  little  better  regidaicd^  and  rise  to  more  show  and  splen- 
dor, and  these  noisy  awakenings  will  cease  to  trouble  and  con- 
found her  spiritual  lords  ;  the  church  will  soon  be  filled  up  with 
noiseless  conversions — ^indeed,  will  rise  in  self-importance  and 
•elf-deception,  till  her  bloated  and  rotten  fabric,  together  with 
Iier  infatuated  builders,  shall  sink  together  in  one  common 
niia.  INVESTIGATOR. 


No.  III. 

In  introducing  a  letter  of  the  celebrated  Gilbert  Tea-< 
nant,  to  his  brother,  William  Tennant,  during  his  min- 
istry in  Philadelphia,  I  trust  I  shall  confer  a  pleasure  upon 
every  evangelical  reader;  as  it  furnishes  a  noble  specimen 
of  the  vigorous  conceptions,  and  ardent  seal,  of  a  great 
and  pious  mind. 

I  have  only  to  beg,  that  the  tame  and  temporising  spirits 
of  the  present  day  would  read  it,  and  see  the  immense  distance 
tbey  stand  from  the  temper  and  feelings  of  the  fathers  of  our 
church.  They  may,  also,  if  they  please,  perceive  no  less  dif- 
ference in  their  views  of  the  character  of  God,  as  well  as 
the  nature  and  quality  of  that  aflection  which  creatures  owe 
him-  INVESTIGATOR- 
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TO  THE  INVESTIGATOR. 

If  you  can  make  any  use  of  thb  extract,  it  is  at  your  serviel* 
The  publication  is  in  my  possession.  In  a  letter  to  hi»  bro- 
ther William,  after  mentiouing  certain  measures,  and  modes  (^ 
proceeding,  whicti  appeared  to  him  the  effects  of  carnal  polieyi 
and  coldness  or  cowardice  in  the  cause  of  religion,  Mr.  T-  saysi 
**  O,  7iiy  dear  brother,  the  prudence  of  h v  pocrites,  and  many  of 
tht>  pious  of  this  generation,  though  it  be  highly  e&teemod 
among  men,  is  an  ab'>mination  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  a  mere 
mystery  of  selfish^  sneaking,  cowardly  iniquity.  They  get  by 
this  a  good  name  amongst  the  wicked,  which  they  call  ehamnh 
ier*  But  what  good  do  they  with  it  ?  And  what  comfort  bavo 
they  in  it  ?  For  my  part,  I  look  on  a  character  so  got,  and  ao 
kept,  to  be  a  scandal,  and  a  reproach.  Away  with  the  aboml* 
nation  of  carnal  cunning !  Let  us  come  out  for  Ood,  as  flames 
of  fire,  and  say,  with  gallant  Luther,  rnadness  is  better  than 
tniMness  in  the  cause  of  God !  Let  us  imitate  dear  and  noble 
ZuingliuB,  who,  when  mortally  wounded  in  the  field  of  battk , 
triumphed  over  his  bloody  papal  enemies,  yea,  and  over 
death  itself  in  these  ever  memorable  strains  of  heroismt 
Quidni  hoc  inforliinie  ?  O  primitive  simplicity,  and  divine  for- 
titude, whither  are  ye  fled  ?  Surely  all  flesh  have  corrupted 
their  way,  and  there  is  none  upright  among  men  !  Surely,  sure- 
ly, there  is  no  reason  to  be  scared  at  the  precious  cross  of  oar 
dear  and  venerable  Lord  Jee^us,  or  to  contrive  or  come  into 
soft  methods  to  please  the  ungodly,  and  screen  us  from  the  ut- 
mos*  weight  of  suffering  that  men  or  devils  can  inflict.  O^  it  is 
honorable  it  is  ravishing,  to  suffer  for  our  dearest  Lord!  It  is  it 
smail  expression  of  grateful  love  to  our  great  and  good  masten 
in  return  lor  his  unmerited,  immense,  condescending  love  to 
us  ;  and,  therefore,  if  God  so  please,  let  good  and  bad,  men  and 
devils,  roar  and  rage,  yea,  let  the  whole  creation  come  against 
us,  with  all  its  fury  and  force,  strip  us  of  every  thing  naturally 
dear  to  mankind,  curse  us,  condemn  us,  tear  us  to  pieces,  or 
grind  us  t(»  powdt»r,  it  is  sweet,  it  is  lovely,  it  is  precious  All 
kjnds  of  suffering,  and  that  in  the  highest  degree  that  ever  were 


•r  ean  be  inflicted  by  the  sons  of  men,  are  welcome,  dear  Lord 
Jef)U3  Christ,  for  thee,  and  infinitely  too  litUe  in  return  for  thy 
lov  e.  The  testimony  of  our  consciences,  enlightened  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  *  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with 
f  eshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  bad  oar  conr 
Tersation  in  the  world,'  is  infinitely  better  and  sweeter  than  the 

applause  of  the  whole  earth.  * '  NidldpcUlescere  ciUpd munuaP 

The  apostles  did  more  good  to  mankind,  under  the  greatest 
reproach  and  contempt,  than  ne  do,  with  all  our^ne  character. 
For  our  good  name^  among  the  ungodly  and  fleshly  Christians 
of  this  adulterous  generation,  gotten  by  carnal  compliances,  is 
to  our  reproach.      For  if  we  did  what  we  should,  and  as  we 
should,  they  would  fall  upon  us  and  beat  us  for  God's  sake. 
^  But  1  must  stop  my  pen,  which,  from  the  fulness  of  my  hearty 
would  write  a  volume  instead  of  a  letter,  and  return  to  observe, 
.  that  the  aforesaid  heavenly  light  opened  to  my  view  the  Di- 
vine perfections,  both  natural  and  moral,  especially  the  latter, 
arrayed    with    such   superior,    transcendent,    and    inexpres- 
eible  charms,  as  made  all  the  beauty  of  men  and  angels,  com- 
pared therewith,  to  appear  as  darkness  and  deformity.      This 
Tiew  of  the  Divine  Excellence,  (the  grand  source  and  origin  of 
bei  ts;  and  good,]  considered  in  the  Deity  himself,  and  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  works  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption, 
inspired  my   soul   with   admiration,  reverence,  humility,  and 
love  ;  and,  by  its  magnetic  force,  attracted  ardent  aspirations 
of  heart  after  God,  as  my  chief  good,  last  end,  centre,  and  pat- 
tern.   I  rvas  inclined  to  revere  Jehovah,  and  to  love  him  supreme^ 
iy.  merely  because  of  his  own  intrinsic  amiableness,  purity^  and 
rvorth^  rvilhout  any  regard  to  myself  at  all.    I  could  not  but  love 
htm  if  he  had  never  loved  me,  or  shonm  me  any  kindness,  nor  ever 
fvould  in  time  to  come.      In    the  mean  while,   I    felt    the 
g  ntle    violence    of    innumerable,    invaluable,    and    unmer- 
ited  benefits  shed  on  me  in  a  rich  and   unwearied  profu- 
sion, together  with  personal  engagements,  and  immortal  hopes, 
superadded  to  the  former  disinterested  aitra4Uives,      All  those 
in  conjunction  fired  my  soul,  and  struck  every  spring  of  mo- 
tio         'hen  wa«  ;  inclined  afresh  to  turn  my  back  on  all  crea« 
tares,  and  embrace  the  fountain  and  origin  of  beauty  and  hies- 
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itilneB0,  IB  whom  I  ekarly  saw  that  complete  haniiBtfls  WM  to 

be  found  amidst  all  the  ncis&itudet  and  miaeries  of  the  preteat 
life,  and  in  him  alone  ;  so  that  if  there  nvaa  no  ftiture  state  of 
existence  at  ally  no  future  recompense,  sincere  piety  is  its  own 
reward ;  yea,  such  a  one  as  all  the  houours,  pleasures,  and 
emoluments,  of  this  world,  amassed  in  the  possession  of  one 
man  cannot  balance  or  parallel ;  its  sweets  are  so  snblime,  nt- 
ntional,  satisfactpry,  and  noble.'' 


No.  IV. 

TH0V0HT8   ON   THEOLOGICAL  TRTTTH* 

While  in  the  following  cursory  reflections  on  Truth,  it  haa 
not  been  my  endeavour  to  follow  the  particular  outline  of  aqy 
creed  or  confession  of  faith,  so  neither  have  I  taken  any  great 
care,  by  a  laboured  style  and  philosophical  accuracy  of  laa* 
guage,  to  shuD  the  cavib  of  the  captious,  the  ignorant,  the  base^ 
and  the  malicious  which  are  too  little  the  objects  of  my  regard 
to  induce  much  labour  or  caution- 

With  sincerity  of  heart  I  have  expressed  my  opinions  on  these 
important  subjects,  aware  that  they  are  amenable  to  a  higher 
judgment  than  that  of  man. 

I.  The  book  of  Revelation  and  the  works  of  Nature  are  the 
fountains  of  knowledge ;  from  one  or  the  other  of  these,  we 
derive  whatever  we  know  of  God,  or  of  his  creatures.  We  are 
made  susceptible  of  knowledge ;  can  perceive,  compare,  an4 
judge  ;  which  may  be  termed  exercises  of  reason. 

But,  in  our  present  state,  we  are  not  always  able  to  refer 
every  point  of  knowledge  to  its  proper  fountain.  With  a  &* 
culty  to  perceive,  man  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  universe  of 
beings,  whose  natures,  actions,  designs,  and  characters,  it  is  de- 
sirable for  him  to  know ;  but  as  comparatively  few  of  these 
objects  can  come  under  the  inspection  of  his  reason  or  senses* 
he  depends  on  information  or  testimony,  and  this  is  termed  r^ 
vcaled  or  natural,  as  it  comes  originally  from  God  or  creatures. 
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If.  We  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  nature  or  esBence  ofma^, 
f6r  and  mind.  We  perceive  that  they  differ  in  all  their  knowa 
properties;  that  one  is  capable  of  thought,  memory,  love,  ha* 
tred,  &c.,  that  the  other  is  Incogitative,  and  inactive.  We  thence 
conclude,  that  they  are  entirely  different  in  their  nature,  and 
Hbe  word  of  God  eBtablishes  that  distinction.  But,  as  we  judge 
of  mind  or  spiritual  beings  through  the  medium  of  material  and 
sensitive  organs,  we  are  liable  to  err  in  our  opinions  or  concep** 
tions  of  them.  It  was  the  remark  of  an  ancient  philosopher^ 
fliat  matter  is  the  shadow  of  spirit.  We  know  enough,  how- 
ever, of  both,  to  establish  the  superior  importance  and  excel* 
lence  of  spiritual  natures. 

III.  ^^  God  is  an  object  the  n&ost  grand  and  awAil  that  ever 
tagaged  the  attention  of  creatures.''  It  is  impossible  to  knoir 
how  far  mankind  would  have  discovered  bis  being  and  perfec« 
tions  by  the  light  of  nature,  without  the  aid  of  special  revela* 
tion.  But  having  revealed  himself^  and  made  his  character  and 
attributes  known,  in  a  special  way,  the  light  of  nature  and  th« 
reason  of  the  human  mind  do  not  contradict,  but,  in  many  iit« 
stances,  confirm  that  revelation. 

Neither  is  the  idea  of  a  special  revelation  of  God  to  creatures, 
nor  are  any  of  the  truths  revealed,  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of 
reason,  though  some  of  them  are  beyond  its  comprehension* 
Indeed,  reason  is  on  the  side  of  revelation,  not  only  in  the  ag* 
gregate,  but  in  the  detail  of  its  doctrines.  The  Athiest,  who 
shall  deny  the  existence  of  God,  will  find  his  own  reason  fat 
more  embarrassed  than  the  Christian  who  believes  in  revelation. 
The  order,  harmony,  beauty,  and  ma^ificence  of  the  universe, 
favours  the  idea  which  Crod  has  revealed  of  his  being  and  attri* 
butes.  Safely  might  we  rest  the  merits  of  the  grand  question 
on  the  comparative  reasonableness  of  the  two  propositions,  vis. 
whether  the  material  universe  is  uncreated  and  eternal,  or  whe- 
ther created  and  governed  by  God,  and  that  God  is  eternal  ? 

The  universe,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  is  what  it  might  be 
expected  to  be,  under  the  direction  of  such  a  being  as  God  has 
revealed  himself  to  be ;  but  is  what  could  not  piissibly  be, 
without  the  exertion  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness^ 
ih  one  design,  and  by  one  being. 
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There  is  but  one  God.  The  suppoBitioo  of  (no  6ods  that 
were  omaipotent,  would  be  absurd.  If  their  power  were  equals 
they  might  so  efifectually  counteract  each  other,  that  nothing 
could  be  accomplished,  and  neither  would  be  omnipotent :  but 
were  their  power  unequal,  the  weaker  surely  could  not  be  om- 
nipotent. With  such  absurdities  the  heathen  polytheism  was 
encumbered.  The  surrounding  starry  heavens,  the  mighty  sys- 
tem of  planets  revolviug  round  the  sun,  and  turning  on  their 
axes  to  receive  his  beams,  all  in  one  direction,  and  nearly  in  one 
great  plane,  the  changing  seasons  on  this  globe,  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  the  wonderful  mectianism  of  man,  the 
whole  system  of  nature,  in  short,  involving  systems  within  sys- 
tems, with  most  exquisite  connexion,  and  regular  and  endless 
gradations,  all  manifest  unity  of  design,  and  perfection  of  wvtr 
dom — all  favour  the  idea  that  there  is  but  one  God,  one  scheme 
of  providence. 

God  is  a  spirit,  and  omnipresent ;  but  were  he  a  material  be** 
ing,  either  the  material  worlds  must  be  a  part  of  God,  or  else 
two  bodies  can  occupy  the  same  place,  or  else  he  could  not  be 
omnipresent.  Our  own  reason  and  experience  approve  the  doo^ 
trine  of  God's  spirituality.  We  perceive  that  matter  is  incapa- 
ble of  perception,  thought,  or  action.  When  at  rest  it  will  never 
move,  but  by  force  abexlra  ;  when  in  motion,  it  will  never  stop 
till  it  meets  resistance.  Matter  is  a  being  perfectly  passive ; 
hence,  vis  inerticBj  or  power  of  inactivity,  as  it  is  called,  is 
among  its  primary  qualities.  All  the  phenomena  of  nature 
confirm  this  idea.  Spirit,  or  mind,  which  I  here  use  as  synony- 
mous, is  the  only  af^ent  in  the  universe.  I  shall  here  take  no 
notice  of  the  idle  controversy  sometimes  raised,  ^^  How,  or  whe- 
ther a  spirit  can  move  a  material  substance  ?"  When  we  per- 
ceive the  greatest  portions  of  matter  moving  in  a  manner  which 
indicate  and  demonstrate  the  most  perfect  wisdom  and  unlimit- 
ed power,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  are  moved  by  miud.  In- 
deed, when  we  perceive  all  creation  through  her  extensive  de- 
partments, from  the  revolution  of  worlds,  to  the  growing  of 
a  spire  of  grass,  or  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  of  an  insect, 
and  in  all  these  infinitely  varied  and  complicated  movementsi 
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evifiGing  a  uaiform  and  astonishing  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
we  cannot  donbt  that  there  is  a  God,  that  he  is  a  Spirit,  omni- 
potent and  omnipresent. 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is  not  to  prove  the  being  and 
perfections  of  God,  but  to  show  that  what  God  has  revealed 
•f  Himself  is  not  repugnant  and  revolting  to  oar  reason. 

Ood  is  eternal.    We  are  able  to  perceive  that  something 
mast  have  existed  from  eternity.     It  may  perhaps  not  be  very 
easy  to  show  why  something  could  not  spring  up  from  nothing, 
and  without  any  cause.    Yet  we  certainly  know  that  it  could 
not ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  evident  truth,  than  that  if  there 
bad  ever  been  a  time  when  nothing  existed,  that  nothing  would 
ever  have  existed.     Hence,  the  world  of  beings,  we  perceive, 
is  full  proof  that  some  being  must  have  been  from  eternity. 
I  shall  not  enter  into   arguments.     Every  reader  knows  in 
what  way  the  hypothesis  of  an  eternal  series  of  dependent 
causes  is  confuted ;  and  every  reflecting  mind  wij]  perceive  that 
Buch  a  hypothesis  explodes  itself.     For  if  you  begin  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  chain,  if  I  may  so  slay,  and  come  this  way,  every 
successive  link  in  the  whole  chain  must  be  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  us :  but  if  you  begin  at  this  end,  and  run  back,  then  every 
successive  fink  in  the  whole  chain  must  be  at  an  assignable 
distance  from  us,  of  course,  not  infinite.     Coming  this  way, 
from  the  further  end,  they  must  be  all  infinitely  distant  from  us ; 
— going  the  other  way,  from  this  end,  they  n^ust  be  all  at  a 
measurable  discance.     In  a  continuous  chain,  part  of  the  links 
cannot  be  at  a  finite,  and  the  other  part  at  an  infinite  distance ; 
for  if  so,  what  would  be  the  distance  of  the  middlemost  ? 
J      It  is  sufficieiitly  clear  to  human  reason,  that  the  eternali 
Bpiritual,  omnipotent,  omnipresent  God,  revealed  in  the  scrip* 
tures,  must  have  existed  from  eternity;   and  have  been  the 
creator,  upholder,  and  governor  of  all  worlds,  and  all  creatures. 
'<  The  Christian  who  believes  this  must  have  far  less  credulity, 
and  do  less  violence  to  his  reason,"  says  one,  <*  than  the  Atheist 
who  denies  it."    Our  strongest  conceptions  of  infinity  are  doubt- 
less attended  with  much  weakness  and  obscurity.    We  arrive 
at  them  by  considering  a  number  growing  without  end,  or  by 
reflecting  on  boundless  expansion. 

6 
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£rod  hsil  infinite  knowledge.  Perhaps  our  best  conception 
of  this  iB  derived  from  the  considerationy  that  He  knows  every 
thing  which  can  be  known,  or  is  the  proper  subject  of  know- 
ledge. But  of  the  mode  or  manner  of  his  perception  of  know- 
ledgCi  we  can  form  no  conception.  It  comprehends  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future :  and  with  Him  there  can  be  neither 
forgetfulness,  recollection,  nor  discovery  of  truth,  which  must 
include  the  idea  of  immutability.  It  is  probable  that  we  derive 
our  notion  of  time,  or  duration,  from  the  succession  of  our 
ideas:— and  of  space,  from  our  having  but  one  point  of  per- 
ception. Whether,  therefore,  time  and  space,  as  they  appear 
to  us,  are  not  mere  relations,  which  have  no  foundation  but 
in  our  feeble  and  limited  faculties,  there  is  just  reason  to  doubt 
If  God  perceive  with  equal  and  invariable  clearness  in  every 
point  in  universal  space,  and  if  with  him  there  be  no  succession 
pf  ideas,  '^  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning,"  liis  Tiews 
of  what  we  call  space  and  duration  will  h^  different  from  ours. 

I  hope  this  hypothetical  manner  of  speaking  of  that  glorious 
Being  will  not  be  supposed  to  indicate  feelings  of  irreverence. 
Alas  i  ^*  He  knows  we  are  but  dust.''  However  perfect  know* 
ledge  might  change  our  views  of  space  and  duration,  one  thin|^ 
is  certain,  creatures  do  exist,  and  events  do  take  place.  It  is 
certain  the  sun  is  in  one  place,  and  the  moon  in  another;  and 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  creation  was  at  one  time,  and  the 
day  of  judgment  will  be  at  another. 

God  is  holy.  By  this,  in  general,  is  intended  his  moral  excel, 
lence,  goodness,  and  purity  of  character.  In  him  is  infinite  wis- 
dom, justice,  goodness,  amiableness  of  character.  God  is  love. 
In  his  work  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption,  he  has 
evinced  this  character;  and  will  continue  so  to  do,  to  all 
eternity. 

Those  qualities  or  perfections  of  the  Divine  Being,  which 
lire  proper  and  necessary  to  his  nature  and  character,  are  called 
attributes ;  such  as,  eternity,  self-existence,  spirituality,  omni- 
potence, omniscience,  omnipresence,  immutability — which  not 
being  supposed  to  depend  on  the  divine  will,  are  called  natural 
attributes.  But  on  the  contraiy,  holiness,  justice,  goodness, 
ttuth,  love,  and  mercy,  as  they  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the 
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mtfins  wQl,  are  denoniiiiated  moral  attributed.  It  is  an  infelieity 
In  our  language,  that  those  terms  by  which  we  express  the 
moral  attributes  of  God  are  not  definite  with  regard  to  each 
other.  Thus,  holiness  and  goodness  are  terms  of  wide  import, 
and  go  more  or  less  into  the  nature  of  every  moral  excellence : 
mercy  is  rather  an  act  than  an  attribute ;  and  truth,  which  is  a 
term  generally  used  in  reference  to  language,  is  but  the  corres- 
pondence of  a  declaration  with  a-fact ;  or,  as  Dr.  Watts  Obseryes, 
**  the  proper  joining  or  disjoining  of  «ignB." 

IV.  **  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
our  likeness."— As  this  must  have  allusion  to  the  soul  of  man, 
and  not  his  body,  we  are  authorized  to  believe  that  man,  as  a 
moral  and  intellectual  being,  exhibits  some  likeness  of  his  Cre* 
ator,  and  that,  farther  than  what  consists  merely  in  holiness :  in 
ehort,  that  God  is  an  infinitely  great  intelligent  bemg,  having 
an  understanding  and  will,  and  every  thing  necessary  to  consti- 
tute an  almighty,  infinitely  wise,  and  holy  moral  agent.  God 
has  knowledge ;  for  the  scripture  declares,  that ''  he  is  a  God  of 
knowledge,  and  by  him  actions  are  weighed."  He  has  love ; 
**For  the  Lord  loveth  the  righteous.''  He  has  approbation 
and  aversion ; ''  For  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated.'* 
He  has  anger;  for  *^  He  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day." 
We  are  not  to  understand,  however,  that  be  is  agitated  with 
tiie  sudden,  vain,  and  fleeting  passions  of  men.  '<  His  ways  are 
above  our  ways." 

'  I  leave  it  for  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  whether  the 
«mon  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  favours  the 
idea  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  similarity,  or  resemblance, 
between  God  and  man,  considered  as  a  holy  creature. 

V.  Motive,  means,  and  end,  are,  in  our  idea,  inseparable  from 
the  conduct  of  an  intelligent  agent.  There  are  certain  consi- 
derations which  must  induce  us  to  undertake  a  work  ;  we  use 
a  course  of  means  for  its  accomplishment;  we  have  an  end  in 
view:  commonly,  indeed,  we  have  several  ends  or  purposes 
to  answer,  but  alfrays  a  chief  end.  And  it  may  be  observed, 
tliat  every  single  act  has  its  motive  and  end,  as  well  as  the 
aggregate  of  the  labour  employed  in  an  undertaking.  And  in 
the  building  of  a  tower  or  palace,  the  owner,  the  principal 
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different  motiFes  and  ends ;  though  at  last  all  of  them  may 
Center  in  one  great  ultimate  end* 

It  18  frequently,  and,  perhaps,  not  improperly  saidi  that  God 
is  self-moved)  in  his  great  work.  The  meaning  of  this  must  be, 
that  his  own  infinite  nature  and  perfections  furnish  him  with  the 
motives  of  his  conduct.  Since  the  motive  to  do  a  work  must  be 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  that  work,  as  done,  the  motives  of 
the  Creator  must  have  arisen  from  something  prior  to  the  creatioa 
itself.  Before  a  thing  exists,  the  question  to  be  considered  is, 
whether  it  had  better  exist  or  not;  in  agitating  which  questioni 
the  labour  or  expense  of  rearing  and  supporting  it  are  to  be 
bakinced  against  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  from  it,  when 
made.  Whichever  way  this  question  may  be  decided,  it  will 
certainly  turn  and  be  determined  In  view  of  interests  and  mo- 
tives extrinsical  to  the  thing  in  question.  When  infinite  wis- 
dom agitated  the  question,  whether  the  universe  of  worlds  and 
creatures  should  exist,  and  perceived  an  end  to  be  answered  by 
it  worthy  of  God,  infinite  goodness  prompted  to  the  exertion 
of  that  power  by  which  creation  arose  into  being.  Whence  it 
has  been  thought  proper  to  say,  that  God,  moved  by  his  good- 
ness, created  the  world  for  his  own  glory.  Perfect  wisdom  can 
give  being  to  nothing,  but  in  view  of  its  final  cause,  or  end, 
which  always  looks  at  something  beyond  the  thing  itseUl 
Wherefore,  the  final  cause,  or  ultimate  end  of  all  creatures,, 
comprising  God's  whole  kingdom,  must  regard  something  be- 
yond that  kingdom,  or  distinct  from  it — something  woKhy  of- 
the  infinite  Jehovah ;  and  that  must  be  his  own  honour  and 
glory. 

VI.  Every  intelligent  agent  acts  with  design.  Whatever  God 
does,  every  exertion  of  his  agency,  from  the  creation  of  crea- 
tures to  all  eternity,  he  designed  or  decreed  from  all  eternity. 
This  Is  evident  from  the  consideration  of  his  knowledge  anit 
immutability.  He  has  perfect,  unchangeable  knowledge  of  all 
things  past,  present,  and  to  come.  All  events  are  decreed. 
«  The  decrees  of  God  are  his  eternal  purpose — whereby,  for 
bis  own  glory,  he  hath  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass.*' 
Every  event^  connected  with  his  agency,  or  the  subject  of  his 
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forekBOwledge,  mustiof  neeeBrify,  h%  decreed.  To  Bay  nol 
of  Di?ine  agency  In  events,  God^s  foreknowledge  is  perfect  and 
infallible.  He  knows  how  every  event  will  b^,  before,  as  well 
as  after  its  occurrence.  This  idea  is  necessary  to  the  support 
of  his  omniBcienee. 

The  supposition  of  God's  decrees  can,  in  no  degree,  endan- 
ger the  freedom  or  privileges  of  bis  creatures.  If  God  can  ere* 
ate  and  govern  in  the  best  manner,  he  can  decree  so  to  do.  Let 
it  be  supposed  that  a  being  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  had  created,  and  was  employed  in  governing,  a  world 
of  creatures  without  any  previous  decree.  Superadding  the  idea, 
that  he  had  determined  to  do  what  is  doing,  from  eternity,  in 
that  world,  would  neither  add  to,  nor  take  from,  the  condition 
of  those  creatures.  What  God  does,  in  the  universe,  is  the  die* 
tate  of  infinite  wisdom ;  his  decree  to  do  it  is  but  the  predeter- 
mination of  that  same  wisdom,  which  eternally  pre-existed  his 
acts. 

The  free  actions  of  creatures  are  as  properly  the  subjects  of 
a  decree,  as  the  falling  a  tree,  or  the  rising  of  the  sun.  This 
it  established  by  the  express  testimony  of  Scripture.  Indeed, 
the  decrees  of  God  principally  relate  to  the  moral  conduct  of 
creatures.  I  need  only  say,  that  innumerable  events  are  de- 
Glared  in  the  word  of  God,  as  decreed,  which  immediately 
«ad  wholly  concern  the  free  actions  of  creatures.  If  God  de- 
creed that  the  city  of  London  should  this  day  be  what  it  is, 
then  he  decreed  all  the  steps  and  causes  of  its  progress  to  its 
present  state.  If  he  decreed  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  then  he 
decreed  how,  by  whom,  and  for  what  ciause  it  should  be  done. 

The  decrees  of  God  in  no  degree  interfere  with  the  freedom 
and  accountability  of  creatures.  Hence,  one  moral  action  is  as 
much  the  subject  of  a  decree  as  another. 

The  distinction  set  up,  between  foreknowledge  and  de« 
crees,  is  useless  and  groundless,  as  relates  to  this  subject ; 
the  foreknowledge  of  God  is  infallible.  But  that  infal- 
libility must  arise  from  the  certainty  of  the  thing  fore- 
known.  Now,  if  a  future  event  is  certain,  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  liberty,  contingency,  &c.  it  may  as  well  be  render- 
ed certain  by  a  Divine  decree,  as  by  any  other  influence  or 
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connexion.  But  wbat  certainty  can  any  fatiire  ercnt  bare  liutby 
its  connexion  with  his  determination  who  "  worketh  all  things 
after  the  counsels  of  his  own  will  V* 

The  decrees  of  God  are  infimtely  just,  wise,  and  good* 
Therefore  it  is  that  they  are  carried  perfectly  into  effect. 
Were  the  case  supposable,  or  possible,  which  it  is  not,  that  it 
ihonld  now  be  discovered  by  the  great  Ruler,  that  somethiog 
he  had  decreed  had  better  not  take  place,  a  change  would 
doubtless  be  made,  notwithstanding  the  decree,  and  that  thing 
omitted.  The  same,  however,  which  infinite  Wisdom  from  all 
eternity  saw  best,  it  now  sees  best.  Let  it  be  our  languagei 
««  Thy  will  be  done.** 

VII.  The  decrees  of  God  are  his  previous  determination  to 
do  what  he  has  done,  and  will  do,  and  may  be  considered  as 
the  plan  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption,  formed  in 
the  eternal  and  unchanging  councils  of  God.  Of  these  I  shall 
briefly  speak. 

CRKATION. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  work  of  creation  we  depend  whol- 
ly on  special  revehition ;  and  the  idea  that  matter  in  a  chaotic 
or  organic  state,  long  pre-existed  the  creation,  seems  to  be 
without  foundation  in  the  word  of  Grod.  If  any  general  infer- 
ences can  be  drawn  from  the  discoveries  of  geologists,  they 
favour  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  ;  in  which  it  is  de* 
clared  that  God  created  the  universe  of  worlds,  and  angels,  and 
men,  and  animals.  The  time  of  the  creation  of  angels  is  not 
specified  in  the  Mosaic  history.  Some  eminent  writers,  how- 
ever, think  that  they  were  created  but  a  little  before  the  crea- 
tion of  Adam.  But  to  me,  it  seems  probable,  that  they  must 
have  remained  awhile  in  their  state  of  innocence  and  glory,  nor 
is  it  certain  or  probable  that  their  seduction  of  our  first  parents 
were  among  the  first  acts  of  their  rebellion,  or  very  soon  after 
their  fall.  The  account  given  of  them,  favours  the  supposition 
that  they  had  great  knowledge  and  experience  ;  nor  is  there 
any  certain  evidence  that  they  had  not  existed  for  what  we 
might  term  thousands  of  years  or  ages  before  the  creation  of 
man. 
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Man  and  apgeh  were  ereated  moral  agentsi  pmre  and  holy, 
but  not  immutable.  A  moral  agent  is  a  being  citable  qfvolun* 
tary  action,  A  voluntary  action  is  what  I  mean  by  a  voUtioHf 
and  by  a  volitioD  I  mean  an  act  of  will.  No  higher  conception 
of  freedom  of  will  can  be  formed  than  what  a  man  may  derive 
from  his  own  experience,  when  two  objects  of  choice  are  set 
before  him.  These  may  be  termed  bis  motives ;  and  that  ob* 
ject,  which,  all  things  considered,  presents  the  greatest  good, 
may  be  called  the  ruling  motive,  and  towards  that  he  will  in- 
dine.  Hence^  it  is  said  by  some,  that  the  fvill  will  follow  the 
strongest  motive  ;  by  others,  that  it  always  is  as  the  greatest 
apparent  or  present  good. 

It  is  objected,  that  the  will  thus  governed  by  motives,  cannot 
be  free.  Whoever  will  point  out  a  constitution  of  will,  embra- 
cing more  freedom,  and  better  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  ra- 
tional being,  will  deserve  the  thanks  of  mankind.  No  one,  I 
trust,  will  pretend  that  the  will  can  act  without  any  moth  e  ; 
there  then  remains  but  one  of  two  grounds  to  be  taken  The 
will  must  follow  either  the  stronger  or  weaker  motive.  A  piece 
of  gold  and  of  lead  are  laid  before  a  man ;  if  he  can  contriv ;.  o 
make  himself  prefer  the  lead  to  the  gold,  he  must  have  an  i':si' 
traprdinary  degree  of  freedom,  and  tnortU  power. 

The  reader  who  would  gain  light  and  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, may  consult  "  Edwards  on  the  Will,"  a  work  whicl.  did 
honour  not  only  to  Edwards  himself,  but  to  the  country  in 
which  he  was  born — a  work  which  cannot  be  answered,  nor  at- 
tentively read  without  conviction. 

YIII.  No  reason  can  be  offered  against  the  belief  that  God 
formed  the  universe  of  creatures  out  of  nothing ;  that  is,  that 
they  were  not  made  out  of  any  pre-existing  material.  Nor  it 
there  any  foundation  in  Scripture  for  believinf  tiiat  intelligent 
creatures  are  rays,  emanations,  or  parts,  of  the  Deity* 

PROVIDENCE, 

IX.  By  the  providence  of  God,  we  are  to  understand  his  power, 
justice,  goodness,  and  mercy,  exerted  in  preserving  and  gotern- 
jfig  bis  creatures.    His  providence  is  mfiHitely  wise,  all-power- 
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fill,  confttant,  universal,  and  eternal.  It  is  believed  bj  soase,  flial 
a  power  equal  to  that  exerted  in  creating,  is  constantly  necessa-^ 
Tj  for  the  preservation  of  whatever  is  created  ;  of  course,  that 
preservation  is  a  kind  of  constant  creation.  Our  knowledge,  in* 
deed,  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  whether  matter  or  spirit^ 
when  once  brought  into  being,  would  Continue  by  virtue  of  its 
own  inherent  nature  and  powers,  or  whether  its  annihilation 
would  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  an  entire  withdraw- 
ment  of  preserving  power.  But  as  we  are  taught  in  the  scrip*' 
tures,  that  every  thing  in  the  universe,  of  beauty,  order,  con* 
sistency,  or  happiness ;  that  all  life,  both  natural  and  spiritnali 
depends  on  the  preserving  power  of  God,  we  are,  perhaps,  justi- 
fied in  the  conclusion,  that  created  existence  itself  depends  for 
its  continuance  on  preserving  power  and  goodness. 

Divine  providence  is  not  only  general  and  universal,  but  par- 
ticular and  constant — extending  not  only  to  angels,  but  to  in* 
sects — not  only  to  systems  of  worlds,  but  to  every  particle  of 
matter.  When  we  consider  that  the  omnipotent  Grod  is  every 
where  present,  and  can  exert  his  power,  in  all  places,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  so  great  a  scheme  of  providence  is  no 
burden  to  him ;  and  can  never,  in  one  instance,  for  a  moment 
fail  in  its  operation,  whether  it  be  to  uphold,  to  prosper,  to  re* 
ward,  or  punish. 

The  operation,  with  such  amazing  uniformity,  of  the  un- 
searchable powers  and  principles  of  nature,  the  great  laws  of 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  the  regularity  and  gran* 
deur  of  the  heavenly  motions,  all  evince  the  presence  and  en- 
ergies of  a  universal  providence.  With  equal  clearoess  may 
the  same  be  discerned  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  and,  in 
fact,  in  the  various  concerns  of  human  life. 

Still  more  infereAtiog  and  amazing  would  appear  the  opera* 
tions  of  divine  providence  in  sustaining  intellectual  and  spiritual 
natures.  But  those  departments  lie  hidden  from  human  in* 
spection.  The  greatest  angels  that  stand  around  his  throne  are 
as  dependent  on  his  preserving  goodness  as  the  insects  of  a 
summer  day.  The  constitulion  of  their  powers,  and  the  laws 
of  operation  pervading  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  $xh 
his  work. 
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REDEMPTION, 


X.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  great  agent  in  the  work  of  redemption, 
and  is  the  prominent  personage  in  the  New  Testament.  He  is 
the  immediate  author  and  medium,  as  well  as  object  of  special 
revelation  ;  yet  not  without  the  manifestation  and  co-operation 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  Jesus  Christ  the  di- 
vine and  human  natures  are  united.  In  his  divine  nature  he  was 
God,  the  second  person  in  the  adorable  Trinity,  equal  with  the 
Father.  In  his  human  nature,  he  was  the  son  of  Mary  by  mi* 
raculous  generation.  He  lived  on  earth  in  a  state  of  humiliation, 
yielded  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  and  suffered 
death  on  the  cross  as  a  propitiation  for  sin ;  he  rose  from  the 
dead,  ascended  up  on  high,  and  is  exalted  to  be  head  over  all 
things  to  the  church.  He  is  called  the  Son  of  God  in  refer- 
ence to  his  humanity. 

XL  The  gospel  inculcates  the  following  doctrine,  or  impor- 
tant articles  of  truth,  viz.  there  is  one  God  in  three  persons 
"  the  FATHKR,  the  word,  and  the  holy  ghost."  This  mysteri- 
ou8  and  sublime  truth,  against  which  D  is  s  have  objected  and 
blasphemed,  is  above  our  comprehension,  though  in  no  sense 
repugnant  to  our  reason.  It  is  our  duty  to  confess  our  ignorance, 
and  humbly  to  adore  God,  whom  we  cannot  comprehend.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  implies  more  than  merely  three  dispen- 
sations, or  modes  of  manifestation  of  one  person,  which  amounts 
to  unitarianism :  and  yet  it  does  not  establish  the  idea  of  three 
separate  and  distinct  deities,  which  would  be  tritheism.  The 
scripture  conveys  the  idea,  that  each  person  of  the  Trinity  holds 
the  whole  and  entire  divine  nature  and  perfections. 

This  doctrine  rests  on  broader  evidence  than  the  simple  tes- 
timony of  scripture  itself.  It  was  held  by  the  primitive  church, 
and  has  been  an  article  of  the  Christian  fuith  in  all  subsequent 
times.  By  broader  evidence  I  mean,  that  it  has  been  approved 
and  tested  by  the  spirit  of  Crod,  in  every  age;  by  its  influence 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  and  in  the  reformafion  of  man- 
kind :  in  short,  by  the  promotion  of  holiness  among  men,  than 

which  I  know  of  no  greater  evidence  of  the  purity  of  gospel 

doctrine. 
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XII.  Oar  llrit  parenti  were  created  pure  and  ho1y>bnt  flwy 
fell  lom  that  istate,  re.telled  against  God,  and  became  einftil, 
miserable,  and  mortal.  "  And  as  by  one  man  fiin  entered  into 
tbe  world,  and  death  by  sin,  bo  death  hath  passed  upon  all  men, 
for  that  all  have  sinned."  "  The  phrase  original  sin,**  sayt 
CalTin,  '<  is  not  found  in  the  scriptures,  but  was  iuTenfed  bj 
Augustine.**  Human  nature  was  corrupted  in  Adam,  and  aD 
that  we  have  derived  from  faim,  partakes  of  that  corruptioB. 
The  federal  headship  of  Adam  to  his  posterity,  constitutea  no 
relation  between  them  that  is  Inconsistent  with  that  great  law 
of  nature,  which  is  uniTersally  known,  viz.  that  every  creature 
propaisated  in  a  series  of  generations,  shall  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  its  progenitors.  The  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  is  not  Imps* 
ted  to  his  posterity,  independently  of  their  own  moral  condne^ 
as  It  would  be  evidently  subversive  of  all  the  principles  of  jus* 
lice,  to  condemn  a  man  for  a  sin,  in  which  he  had  no  will,  no 
consciousness,  and  which  was  committed  before  he  existed. 

The  imputation  of  sin  and  of  hollnesss  are  not  parallel  cases; 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  benia;nity  and  grace  to  confer  favour  be* 
yond  merit,  but  contrary  to  the  nature  of  justice  to  inflict  pon- 
ishment  beyond  desert. 

XIII.  Human  nature  is  depraved,  but  that  depravity  is  of  the 
moral  kind,  and  relates  principally  to  the  heart,  in  which  there 
is  no  degree  of  holiness — no  true  love  to  God  Of  Course,  moral 
depravity  is  properly  said  to  be  total.  Yet  man,  in  a  fallen 
state,  is  no  less  a  moral  agent ;  his  actions  are  no  less  free  and 
accountable  than  in  a  holy  state :  holiness  is  as  truly  required 
cf  him.  Nor  is  there  any  impediment  to  his  performing  hit 
duty  but  what  lies  In  a  voluntary  disinclination  to  doit.  Where- 
fore, the  word  of  God  commands  him  to  break  off  his  ains  by 
rjghteoqaness,  and  turn  to  the  Lord. 

XIV.  Regeneration  is  a  change  of  heart,  wrought  by  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  without  this  chan^se  of  heart 
a  man  cannot  be  saved ;  for  '*  except  a  man  be  bom  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.*'  But  as  sin  does  not  con- 
sist in  ignorance,  or  error  of  the  understanding,  though  it  may 
occasion  ignorance,  by  withdrawing  the  mind  from  spiritual 
^hings^  80  the  new  birth  is  not  produced  by  an  increase  of 
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cooatitutes  the  nature  of  sin ;  for  *'  sin  is  a  transgression  of  the 
law"  of  God,  and  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Therefore, 
the  great  change  of  heart  necessary  to  all  sinners^  is  fronoL 
iBmrnly  to  love. 

XY.  The  sinner  is  Justified  by  faith  in  Christ.  Justifying 
fiuth'isthe  soul's  belief  in,  and  acceptance  of,  Christ  as  the  Sa- 
Yiour.  In  the  plan  of  the  gospel,  it  appears  that  the  pardon  of 
Mn  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  propitiation,  or  atonement,  made 
by  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Redeemer  in  his  glory,  fulness,  and  grace,  is  exhibited 
in  the  gospel :  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shines  in  the  heavens : 
bis  powers,  perfections,  and  disposition,  are  made  known  in  a 
proclamation  of  grace,  that  whoever  will  receive  him  as  a  Sa* 
Tionr,  shall  be  pardoned,  justified,  and  saved.  Under  this  light, 
Ihe  sinner  wants  nothing  but  a  heart  to  love  the  Saviour,  in 
order  to  say,  with  Thomas,  ^'  My  Lord,  and  my  God."  Saving 
fiuth  is  a  clear  apprehension  of  Christ  in  his  nature,  character, 
and  offices,  accompanied  with  love  to  Christ.  But  love  to 
Christ  is  not  caused  by  faith,  or  by  any  intellectual  apprehen* 
i^on  of  Christ.  Nothing  is  holiness  but  love,  and  holiness  goea 
Into  the  first  exercise  of  the  renewed  heart :  in  fact,  a  saving 
•hange  of  heart  b  a  change  from  sin  to  holiness,  from  hatred  tQ 
love. 

.  That  process  of  mind  in  any  one,  which  first  imbibes  a  no- 
tion that  Christ  died  for  him,  and  will  save  him,  on  accou&t  of 
wluch  he  begins  to  love  Christ,  I  denominate  the  operation  of 
aelfishness,  and  is  no  evidence  of  saving  grace.  The  love  of 
Chrbt  certainly  merits,  and  will  meet  witl^,  a  return  of  love 
from  every  good  or  holy  heart.  But  that  love,  and  all  such 
love,  b  merely  gratitude,  and  goes  not  into  the  true  nature  of 
holiness.  ''  If  ye  love  them  that  love  you,  what  thank  have 
ye  1  Do  not  even  sinners  love  those  that  love  them  ?"  The 
love  I  may  feel  for  any  being  who  does,  or  will  do,  me  good, 
on  that  account,  is  the  love  of  my  own  interest ;  for  had  he 
done  me  none  of  that  good,  he  would  have  received  none  o[^ 
fiiat  love  from  me. 
Holy  love  b  a  principle  far  above  gratitudes    The  Chriistixn 
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certainly  feels  as  much  gratitude,  as  much  fhankfalness,  as  aqr 
one ;  but  he  feels  a  love  far  above  gratitude.  H0I7  tove  can 
embrace  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  where  surely  there  is  do 
gratitude.  Holy  love  is  due  to  God  from  creatures  to  whom  he 
never  will  do  good ;  even  from  fallen  angels,  and  from  all  the- 
wicked.  The  true  and  grand  reason  and  motive  of  suptreme 
love  to  God,  is  the  infinite  loveliness  and  beauty  of  his  nature 
and  character,  which,  in  various  ways,  he  has  manifested  to  hi9 
creatures. 

There  are  two  things  in  religion,  which,  variously  modified, 
make  up  its  several  parts.  I  mean  knoudedge  and  love*  I  here 
say  nothing  of  divine  agency,  which  is  certainly  employed  in 
this  important  matter.  As  far  as  mere  intellect  is  concemedi 
a  man  may  believe  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  Some  *^  sin  wilfully  after  having  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth'* — *^  crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh, 
and  put  him  to  open  shame."  Christ  said  to  the  Jews,  **  Ye 
have  both  seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father." 

Faith  is,  by  some  writers,  termed  a  spiritual  exercise,  and 
said  to  spring  from  spiritual  life.  The  term  spiritual  is  often 
used  in  these  cases  without  either  true  or  definite  import ;  and 
is  always  so  used,  when  used  to  signify  something  which  can 
neither  be  described,  nor  conceived  of.  Nothing  can  be  found 
in  relisfion  higher,  purer,  more  sacred  or  divine,  than  holiness, 
of  which  the  grand  element  is  love  to  God.  "  For  he  that 
dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him  ;"  and  "we 
know,"  saith  the  apostle  John,  "  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren." 

Christ  having  made  propitiation  for  sin,  it  is  consistent  with 
Divine  justice  to  pardon  aind  justify  the  sinner,  who  shall  em- 
brace him  by  faith.  But  faith  here  implies  love  and  obedience. 
The  transfer  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  the  believer,  if 
it  conveys  more  than  that  the  sinner  derives  the  benefit  of  par- 
don and  justification  by  means  of  Christ's  work,  is  without 
foundation. 

XVI.  The  atonement  of  Christ  is  a  propitiation  made  "  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  worid,"  by  his  suflferings  and  death,  on 
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account  of  which,  pardon,  jastification,  and  eternal  life,  are  free- 
ly offered  to  every  sioner  ;  and  all  those,  who  embrace  Christ 
by  faith,  and  yield  obedience  to  bis  gospel,  shall  be  saved. 

XVII.  Every  sinner,  left  to  pursue  his  native  dispositions  of 
heart,  would  reject  salvation.  The  same  voluntary  enmity  of 
heart  to  God  and  holiness,  which  constitutes  the  depravity  of  all 
mankind,  would  induce  them  to  reject  Christ.  The  human 
heart  is  as  averse  to  the  mercy  as  to  the  justice  of  God.  The 
mercy  of  God  is  as  holy  as  his  justice,  and  the  plan  of  salvation 
by  Christ,  will  as  truly  illustrate  the  perfection  and  glory  of 
Divine  justice,  as  the  everlasting  punishment  of  the  wicked. 
Knowing,  therefore,  that  all  men  would  reject  salvation,  God 
determined,  or  decreed,  to  save  a  part  of  the  human  race,  by  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  they  are  called,  in  Scripture,  '^  the  elect  of  God ;'' 
and  them,  by  the  influence  of  his  Spirit,  he  will  regenerate,  and 
eanctify,  and  gather  into  his  heavenly  kingdom. 

God's  decree  of  election  was  a  sovereign  act  of  his  grace, 
and  was  not  founded  in  his  foreknowledge  of  their  obedience. 
But,  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  language,  we  can 
scarcely  use  the  phrase,  '*  sovereign  act,"  without  danger  of 
conveying  a  wrong  idea ;  for,  in  its  application  to  the  actions 
of  men,  it  conveys  the  idea  of  arbitrariness  without  reason. 
God  is  the  only  being  qualified  for  absolute  sovereignty.  As 
he  has  infinite  power  to  do  whatever  his  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness  shall  dictate,  there  is  no  possibility  that  his  will  can  be 
unjust,  arbitrary,  rash,  or  capricious.  It  is  proper  for  him  to 
say,  '*  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  I 
will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  will  have  compassion." 

Those  acts  of  God,  which  are  called  sovereign  acts,  are  such 
as  infinite  goodness  approves,  and  are,  no  doubt,  grounded  on 
adequate  reasons.  But  God  has  not  made  known  the  particu- 
lar reasons  why,  in  his  election  to  eternal  life,  one  man  is  taken 
and  another  left.  The  Arminian  ought  to  be  reminded  that  his 
controversy,  in  strictness,  is  not  with  the  doctrine  of  election,  as 
here  stated,  but  with  a  point  much  nearer  home,  viz.  with  the 
idea  that  the  salvation  of  the  sinner  turns  not  on  his  own  free 
act,  but  on  the  efficacious  grace  of  God,  which  saves  him.  For 
if  his  salvation  is  not  of  his  own  free  act,  but  of  the  grace  of 


Qod,  it  woQld  not  hare  been  different  from  what  it  is,  as  I  wmA 
above,  had  there  been  no  pre?iou8  decree,  provided  the  aame 
wisdom  and  goodnees  governed.  Nothing  takes  place  from  thff 
mere  arbitrary  consideration  of  its  having  been  decreed. 

The  opposition  of  many  to  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  and  of 
GoufBC  to  election^  arises  solely  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
them.  They  regarded  it  in  the  same  light  as  though  every  event 
was  taking    place,  under  the   resistless   influence  and   swaj 
of  a  blind,  omnipotent  fate;    that   things  are  as    they  are 
for  no  reason  but  because  immutably  decreed.    Never  was  an^ 
apprehension  more  false.  They  cannot  bear  the  idea  that  every 
thing  was  appointed  from  all  eternity  :   they  seem  to  want  to 
reserve  the  power  of  altering  matters,  from  day  to  day,  as  new 
emergencies  may  arise,  and  the  great  Ruler  may  get  better 
light,  having  profited  by  experience.    ''  Thou  thoughtest  I  wat 
altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself."     When  men  decree  before* 
hand,  changes  are  frequently  necessary  ;  but  when  eternal  wis- 
dom appoints,  the  same  reasons  which  induced  the  appoint* 
nent,  will  certainly  induce,  and  justify,  its  execution.      If  sin- 
ners  are  saved  by  an  act  of  Divine  grace,  the  previous   deter- 
mination to  save  them  does  not  alter  the  case,  and,  as  I  saidf 
the  same  wisdom  and  goodness  (governing,  would  do  the  same 
thing,  had  it  not  been  before  determined* 

Be  not  deceived ;  be  not  alarmed,  lest  in  this  wide  scene  of 
events,  numerous,  fleeting,  and  successive,  as  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  the  purposes  of  God  should  fail  in  their  accomplishment, 
be  unequal  in  their  operation,  or  in  their  result  should  impair 
the  rights  of  an  individual.  ''  The  judge  of  all  the  earth  will 
do  right."  With  steady  eye,  and  perfect  clearness,  he  per- 
ceives all  creatures  ;  with  almighty  power  he  rules  all  worlds^ 
and  with  a  providence  all-wise  and  benevolent,  he  brings  order 
ont  of  confusion,  light  out  of  darkness,  and  the  day-spring  out 
of  the  shadow  of  death. 

The  election  of  some  to  eternal  life,  is  no  bar  in  the  way  of 
those  not  elected.  And  a  decree  of  reprobation  can  mean 
nothing  more  than  a  determination  not  to  save ;  and  as  it  is  pos- 
terior to  rejection  of  salvation,  and  grounded  on  it,  it  indicates 
'the  doctrines  of  a  full  i^tonement,  free  offers  of  mercyi  and  eveiy 
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fSiIng  implied  in  a  state  of  probation.  Tot  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  election  is  no  more  from  eternity  than  e?ery 
other  part  of  the  Divine  plan,  such  as  propitiation,  ofiers  of 
mercy,  probation,  and  redemption. 

XVIII.  The  elect  of  Christ  shall  persevere  in  holiness,  or 
flanetification,  and  be  gathered  into  the  kingdom  of  glory.  This; 
however,  depends  on  the  purpose^  and  promise  of  God,  and 
iiot  on  the  strength  and  immutability  of  Christian  virtue. 
Those  who  appear  to  begin  a  religious  life,  and,  at  length,  fall 
from  their  professions  and  hopes,  and  die  in  a  state  of  impeni- 
tence, were  never  born  again.  But  every  true  Christian  is 
bom  of  the  spirit,  and  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith 
unto  salvation  ;  and  though  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  yet  every 
man  should  be  encouraged  in  his  endeavors  after  salvation. 
No  man  can  have  any  evidence  of  his  good  state,  but  as  he 
finds  himself  conformed  in  temper  and  conduct  to  the  laws  of 
Christ.  Those  who  have  no  evidence  of  their  own  piety 
should  abstain  from  every  sinful  act,  and  be  in  the  way,  and 
in  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace. 

The  doctrine  of  perseverance,  as  here  stated,  naturally  fol- 
lows, and  flows  from  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  and  justifica* 
tion,  as  stated  above.  If  men  turn  to  God  and  holiness  of  their 
own  free  will,  without  the  special  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  if 
they  are  justified  by  their  good  works,  then  it  would  not  be 
wonderful  if  they  should  fall  from  grace. 

Every  Christian  should  labour  to  persevere  in  faith  and  good 
works,  and  every  man  should  labour  to  be  a  Christian.  *'  Strive 
to. enter  in  at  the  straight  gate."  Strive  to  *'  make  your  calling 
and  election  sure."  ^*  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thoughts."  *^  Break  off  your  sins  by 
righteousness." 

XIX.  There  will  be  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
**  All  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  come  forth.*'  **  Now,"  saith  St.  Paul,  "  hath  Christ 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  become  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept.'' 
The  first  fruits  are  a  specimen  of  the  cross  that  is  to  follow. 
Christ's  body  rose  from  the  dead.  *^  A  spirit,"  saith  he  to  his  disci* 
plesr*'  liath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have."  His  body  was 
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▼isible,  tangibtei  and  real.  He  ate,  and  probably  drank*  if 
tbiB  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  the  resurrection,  the  true 
and  real  bodies  of  mankind  will  rise ;  but  changed,  and  made 
indistructible  and  immortal. 

Some  entomologists  are  of  opinion,  that  the  natural  history 
of  insects  furnishes  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  resurrection. 
The  changes  they  undergo  are  very  curious  and  surprising. 
The  bright  aud  splendid  butterfly,  which  breaks  forth  from  the 
carcass  of  a  lifeless  and  corrupted,  a  shapeless  and  loathsome 
worm,  is  as  far  beyond  all  human  comprehension  as  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead ;  and  as  truly  displays  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Divine  providence,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  resurrection  of  the  body,  though  a  doctrine  of  revela* 
tion,  yet  seems  to  correspond  with  the  dignity  of  rational  na- 
tures, and  the  high  destinies  of  an  immortal  creature.  Man  ap- 
pears to  be  ultimately  designed  for  immortality,  in  his  entire  na* 
lure.  Had  he  never  fallen,  he  would  never  have  tasted  death. 
'*  But  sir.ce  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resur* 
rection  of  the  dead."  It  will  be  to  the  eternal  honour  of  the 
Redeemer  that  he  conquered  d^ath,  and  rescued  the  body  from 
the  grave.  In  that  he  made  the  resurrection  complete,  and 
raised  the  bodies  of  the  whole  race,  whose  nature  he  had  assu* 
med,  be  completed  the  perfection  and  glory  of  his  triumph. 

"  Break  off  your  tears,  ye  saints,  and  tell 

How  high  your  great  Deliverer  reigns ; 
Sing  hov  he  spoil'd  the  hosts  of  hell, 

And  led  the  monster  death  in  chains.*' 

From  the  consideration  of  the  resurrestion  of  all  the  bodies 
of  our  race,  I  would  suggest  whether  an  argument  does  not 
rise  in  favour  of  a  full  and  complete  propitiation,  and  an  offer 
of  mercy  to  all  men.  It  may  be  alleged,  that  it  will  be  no 
benefit  to  the  wicked  that  their  bodies  are  raised.  And  will 
existence  itself  be  a  benefit  ?  Will  all  the  privileges  which  they 
receive  in  this  life,  prove  benefits  ultimately  ?  They  surely 
might  have  been  beuefits,  had  they  been  properly  improved, 
and,  so,  had  the  sinner  properly  improved  his  day  of  probation, 
the  resurrection  of  his  \)ody  might  prove  a  benefit. 
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It  has  been  a  favotirite  point  with  some,  ttat  the  church  of 
Christ  would  rise  from  the  dead  before  the  Millennium.  Tliis 
idea  seems  not  to  be  supported  from  the  yarioas  representa- 
tions of  Scripture. 

XX.  The  day  of  judgment  will  immediately  follow  the  ge- 
neral resurrection,  when  angels,  and  men,  and  devils,  will  be 
assembled  before  the  Lord  Jehovah  Jesus.  He  shall  jud^e  the 
world,  pronounce  sentence,  and  execute  the  same.  In  the  ac- 
eonnt  which  the  Lord  Jesus  himself  gives  of  that  day,  in  the 
S5th  chapter  of  Matthew,  the  moral  conduct  of  those  judged 
and  sentenced  is  alone  mentioned.  "  Come  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,"  &c.  *'  For  I  was  an  hungered,  an  ye  gave  me  meat," 
^c.  Again,  Revelation  xx.  11  and  12.  ^'  And  I  saw  a  great 
white  throne,  and  him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face  the  earth 
and  heaven  fled  away  ;  and  there  was  found  no  place  for  them. 
And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God,  and  the 
Books  were  opened;  and  another  Book  was  opened  which  is 
tiie  Book  of  life  :  And  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those 
things  written  in  the  Books,  accordmg  to  their  rvorks,^^  Again, 
IB  the  following  verse,  •*  And  they  were  judged,  every  man 
mccording  to  his  works.^* 

When  men  are  tried  before  God,  on  the  last  great  day,  the 
grand  question  will  be,  what  they  have  done  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom.  Surely  those  who 
4o  not  believe  in  Christ,  will  never  yield  obedience  to  (lis  laws, 
will  never  devote  themselves  to  his  service,  will  never  glorify 
his  name  on  earth— will  not  be  Christians.  It  is~  freely  ad- 
mitted, that  ''faith  is  a  saving  grace,"  and  that  the  first  act 
of  faith,  is  justifying;  but  why?  It  is  because  it  is  an  insu- 
rance of  a  saving  change  of  heart — of  a  new  creature :  it  is 
an  evidence  that  old  things  are  passed  away,  and  that  all  things 
are  become  new.  It  is,  in  one  word,  an  acceptance  of  life  and 
salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  the  understanding  assents, 
as  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  in  whom,  as  such, 
the  heart  is  delighted,  and  reposes  confidence. 

Divine  purposes,  of  which  neither  men  nor  angels  can  conceive, 
nay  be  answered  by  the  general  judgment ;  but  we  can  easily 
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fwetWe  Tahiftble  Mds  answered  by  a  pnUie  trial,  and  aenteaae^ 
The  power^  atfd  nugeaty ,  and  gloiy  of  God,  will  then  appear  to 
^j  all  creatima  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Sinners  shall  look  on  him 
whom  thej  hare  piereed,  aod  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  all 
the  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  him.  The  go* 
▼emment  of  God  will  be  justified  in  view  of  all  intelligent  crea* 
fores,  and  they  shall  acquiesce  in  the  justice  and  goodness  of 
the  final  sentence. 

XXI.  The  general  judgment  will  issue  in  an  everlasting  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  Sinful  creatures  will  dwell  in  a 
region  of  sin  and  misery.  Infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  will 
mete  out  the  nature  and  degree  of  their  sufferings.  But  from 
the  word  of  God,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  and  tendencies  oC 
sin,  we  have  reason  to  believe  their  sufferings  will  be  great* 
O,  sinner!  learn  the  value  of  the  present  hour,  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  O,  my  soul !  let  it  be  thy  chief  concern  to  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  righteousness  thereof 

As  the  lost  of  our  race  will  have  their  final  residence  witk 
the  apostate  angels ;  so,  the  redeemed  will  dwell  and  associate 
for  ever  with  the  elect  angels.  And  the  express  and  abundanit 
promises  of  a  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  I  thiok,  should  be 
received  in  more  than  a  figurative  sense,  and  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood as  literally  true.  ''  And  he  that  sat  on  the  throne,  said, 
Behold^  I  make  all  things  new.  And  1  beheld  a  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth  ;  for  the  first  heavens  and  the  first  earth  were 
passed  away,  and  there  was  no  more  sea.''  It  may  not  be  im- 
pertinent to  remark,  that  some  have  thought,  that  before  the  de-^ 
lu^e  there  was  no  ocean  on  this  globe  ;  that  the  waters  were  in 
the  centre,  or  below  the  surface,  and  the  lands  incrusted  over 
them.*  And  certainly,  the  researches  of  Button,  Werner,  and 
other  eminent  geologists  of  the  present  day,  do  not  diminish 
the  probability  of  this  supposition. 

The  glories  of  the  new  heavens  and  earth  are  sublimely  de* 
scribed  in  the  scriptures.  There  will  be  a  peculiar  honour.and 
felicity  in  dwelling  with  angels;  beings  of  nobler  forms  and 
more  exalted  faculties  than  men.  All  the  powers  of  conversa- 
tion^ locomotion,  perception,  and  enjoyment,  will  be  from  the 

•  Burnet's  Theorr,  &e. 
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first  much  improYed,  and  will  eontinne  to  iipqplove  for  ever*  Bat 

a  chief  ad?aDtage  of  that  blissful  world  wijU  be^  entire  free* 
dom  from  all  sin,  and  all  its  consequences.;' JTo  the  iDost  plea- 
Bing  situation  there  will  be  added  beauty  of  Ibrm  and  ^rity  of 
heart ;  it  will  be  a  vast  region  of  pure  inteUigenoe  asd  unmin- 
gled  friendship.  One  glance  at  that  society,  one  thrill  of  those 
exalted  joys,  will  forever  cancel  all  regret  at  the  remeaibrance 
of  the  relations  and  loves  of  this  mortal  life. 

But  every  other  advantage  will  be  far  outweighed  by  the  con- 
tinual presence,  the  communion,  the  smiles,  the  love  of  the  in- 
carnate God.  The  amazing,  ineffable  glories  of  divinity,  con* 
centrated  in,  and  beaming  round  his  person ;  softened,  familiar- 
ized, brought  near  to  the  converse  of  saiqts  and  angels  by  his 
lovely  humanity.  Around  his^  throne  the  apostles,  patriarchs^ 
prophets,  martyrs,  saints,  yea,  all  his  church— all  his  angels 
will  gather  ;  each  arrayed  in  the  new-born  glories  of  immorta- 
lity— in  the  bright  and  spotless,  the  unfading  and  illustrious, 
robes  worn  at  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb.  '*  The  Lamb  shall 
be  in  the  midst  of  thein — shall  lead  them  by  fountains  of  living 
waters ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 

XXII.  The  church  of  God  seems  appointed  to  pass  throu^o^ 
ive  successive  dispensations,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  stream 
of  water:  Her  fountain  head  was  in  Adam,  from  whom^ll 
Moses,  she  seems  a  devious  and  almost  invisible  stream,  wan- 
dering through  impervious  forests  and  wilds.  From  Moses  till 
Christ,  her  waters  gathered  strength,  were  broader,  though  often 
narrowed  by  droughts,  and  almost  swallowed  up  in  sandy  de- 
serts. From  Christ  till  the  Millennium  she  becomes  a  majestic 
torrent;  "  her  waves  roll  in  light,*'  vessels  ply  on  her  broad  ex- 
panse; though  still  she  has  her  narrows,  her  rapids,  and  cata« 
facts.  From  th*^  Millennium  till  the  judgment,  she  becomes  a 
sea;  for  then  the  knowledge  and  glory  of  God  "  ceivers  the  earthy 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea*"  From  the  general  judgment  she 
looks  forward  on  a  broad  and  boundless  duration  of  glory  and 

happiness : 

« 

"  Now  vast  eternity  fills  all  her  sight, 
She  floats  on  the  broad  deep  with  infinite  delight ; 
Her  seas  forever  calm,  her  skies  for  ever  brighU'* 
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Sueb  are  iq|;  i^fn  of  the  doctrines  of  religton.    The  outline, 
I  confess,  itf^ligr  fap"^'  ^°^  rapid  :  but  if  1  have  not  sacrifired 
jfc  c!earne|yi?'l#^  fcffHJ^  unless  the  reader  mistake  the  import  I 
^^  mean  to  |jlr«  te^jlW  terms  1  use,  he  may  judge  for  himself^ 
whether  'nief  he  nopkinsian,  CalTinistic,  Arminian,  or  any 
thing  else.     Knowledge  and  information  are  common  stock. 
When  we  read  books,  and  discover  men's  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples, and  are  convinced  of  their  correctness,  or  find  they  agree 
with  our  own,  we  throw  them  into  bur  own  funds,  and  at  length, 
perhaps,  forget  from  whom  we  derived  them.    Thus  they  be- 
come our  own.     But  we  are  in  continual  danger  of  mistaking 
authority  for  evidence ;  and  the  opiiyons  of  men,  for  the  word 
of  God.     If  we  escape  this  rock,  there  is  another,  still  more 
^'     threatening,  ready  to  receive  ua|SE.Ihat  is,  the  danger  of  reading 
books,  (not  excepting  the  Bible  itself,)  not  to  discover  what  is 
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true,  but  to  gain  confirmation  in  our  opinions.  And  it  is  the 
nnhappiness  of  most  people,  that  they  carry  this  point  so  far 
as  carefully  to  avoid  all  books,  exceptm|||uch  as  they  are  pre* 
viously  assured  will  give  them  full  supp^^ 
.  Alas!  the  blind  infatuation  oPtten!  could  an  inhabitant  of 
saiue  distant  world,  who  did  not  know  the  pervefseness  and 
depravity  of  our  race,  believe,  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
anMng  men  as  adopting  a  religioui^ntiment  because  it  was 
popular  ? — Not  because  it  was  true,  but  because  certain  great 
men  held  to  it  ?  Could  a  holy  angel  believe,  that  error  was 
made  a  stepping;  stone  to  promotion  and  honour? — a  staircase 
to  popularity  and  distinction?  Could  he  believe  it  possible  that 
one  man  could  hate  and  persecute  another,  because  he  thought 
differently  from  him ;  and  perhaps  knowing,  at  the  same  time, 
(a  case  which  sometimes  happens,)  that  the  man  he  persecuted 
was  right,  and  he  was  wrong  ?  Alas  I  angels  do  know  it — and 
if  susceptible  6f  grief,  cannot  but  mourn  over  the  folly  and 
wretchedness  of  our  race.  Devils  liltiow  it — and  if  they  can  at 
all  rejoice,  it  must  be  to  see  themselves  outdone  in  madness, 
inconsistency,  and  folly,  by  men  for  whom  a  Saviour  is  pro. 
vided. 

INVESTIGATOR. 
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SB.  PfEDAGOOUS,  THE  REFORMER, 

(Bepoted  AuOyftcf  ILe  Triutgle,) 

REUAEK8  ON  fflS  WRlTIwaS. 
BTCOERECTOS. 

I  ■  Nothing  oRciuaW, 

Noi  HI  down  nBght  Id  malice    f>jlr^—>, 

,  n«fl]rtii|n«iii»|UlKr-dMik(Trall'd.' 

Aad  all  akB  nU  It  lidded  HHDcUikBt  B*w, 
'  ud  all  who  beaid  U  >udi  mlacgsBcnu  tae^ 

In  ewij  e«i  11  ipmA  no  ewrj  toopie  11  jfeir.    A^ 

Tttilla  ■(,  et  titlllibo  tc.     /liHMInur, 
■neUemt,  ud  /nUiiaUijH. 


PRI^TID  UID  FUBLISHED  FOE  TBI  AVnUK* 
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DEDICATI(>N. 


It  ia  so  uniTersatly  a  cufltoin,  amdng  Authors  oC 
any  note,  to  dedicata  their  works,  and  there  is,  iti- 
cleed,  such  &a  evident  propriety  in  it,  that  a  book 
without  any  dedication  pi^xed,  is  like  a  face  with- 
out a  nose ;  or^  as  the  Tenerahle  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing memoir  has  justly  observed,  **  like  a  door 
without  a  threshold,  or  a  building  without  a  court- 
yard, or  portico."  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we 
should  comply  with  ti&k  custom ;  but,  as  we  feel  no 
anxiety  to  have  our  pages  read  across  the  Atlantic,  we 
shall notdedicate them Itoany  distlnguvfied  personage 
in  Eoglafid  or  Scotland;  nor  shall  we  dedicate  ihem  to 
the  illustnous  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roc,  Esquires, 
because  the  Triangle  has  been  commended  1o  their 
pannage,  in  a  style  so  fine,  and  with  such  powerful 
appeals  to  their  discemmeniy  benev(^ce,  and  Justice^  as 
to  induce  the  belief  that,  for  the  present  at  least, 
they  would  give  very  little  countenance  to  any  other 
Work.  And,  to  make  .the  matter  short,  we  shall 
ftdopt,  with  a  trifling  omission,  the  negative  dedica-* 
tion  penned  by  Hogarth  l 

^Jot  dedicated  to  any  prince  in  Christendom,  for 
fear  it  might  be  thought  an  idle  piece  of  arrogance ; 
Bot  dedicated  to  any  man  of  quality,  for  fear  it  mighi 
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be  thou(^4oo  awunuag;  not  dedicated  to  aay 
]eaniecl'.body.iif  taen,  for  fear  it  might  be  thought  aa 
uncon^kngD  pMMi-of  vanity;  not  dedicated  to  any 
tme  p&r^nJilar  person,  for  fear  of  offending  another: 
THEiuEroRE,  dedicated  to  JVobody;  but  if,  for  once, 
one  may  suppose  JVbicK^  to  be  Every  hody^  as  every 
body  is  said  to  be  nobody,  Aien  is  this  work  dedi- 
ated^tj  Every  body,^ 

By  their  most  huinble  and  d^oted  servant, 

COKBECTOBi 


A  SKETCH,  &c. 


BioeKAFHicAL  Botices  of  celebrated  cfaaracters  are  tleeerred^N^ 
I7  ranked  among  the  best  sourceB  of  gratiScaUon  and  improve*^* 
ment. 

A  faithful  detail  of  tiieir  hiitoiy,  exfaiblting;  the  j6c>denla 
which  flucceasivelj  contributed  to  advance  them  ia  tti6  woiM^ 
BMrking  the  gradual  developmeiit  of  their  taleutB  and  Tirtuee, 
ncordiog  the  performanceB  by  which  they  hare  attracted  pub- 
lic attention,  and  commanded  geDeral  applause,  cannot  fail  to 
be  pleasing  to  the  inquisitive  mind,  and  to  suggest  many  nseful 
leesoDB  (0  the  reflecting  reader.  f 

But  there  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  any  thing  more  difficult  thaa 
to  give  K  satisfactoTy  portrait  of  an  illuitrious  person.  ThoM 
traits  of  character  which  particular  exigencies  bring  to  li^t — 
talente  elicited  under  extraordinary  circum stances,  difl'usa  a 
lustre  around  the  man,  and  make  an  impression  in  his  faroWi 
which  it  would  be  vain  for  the  biographer  to  expect  to  preserve. 
To  attempt  it  would  subject  bim  to  the  charge  of  extravagance. 
He  may  nol,  however,  withhold  all  merited  panegyric ;  and  to 
discha^  his  duly  in  such  a  manner  as  to  entirely  avoid  ceif 
anre,  and  yet  do  some  justice  (o  the  character  he  would  deltne- 
lte,  is  evidently  a  task  of  no  small  difficully.  It  is  so,  Mpedatl^ 
^riiev  he  writes  of  one  whose  career  of  greatness  is  not  yel 
^Ptbed;  for,  in  this  case,  delicacy  imposes  a  restraint — a  re- 
■traint  to  which  it  is  painful  to  submit. 

Tke  pubtie  onrlosity  has  been,  of  late,  strongly  excited  re- 
•peoting  the  subject  of  this  memoir — an  anonymous  writer  who, 
by  the  eleg<oU  and  benect^nt  producliotu  of  his  pen,  by  truty 


eaikofie  and  Jirinierested  addresses  to  the  good  people  of  fMl 
flourishiiig  ckf^_  endeaTours  to  dispel  the  darkoess  of  mysti* 
cisin,  and  effect  a  reformation  in  the  doctrines  which  are  taught 
in  many  of  our  churches* 

WiiAahall  be  happy  in  making  the  public  acquainted  with 
(his  extraordinary  mlm,  aiid  in  giTinc;  a  few  biographical  parti- 
culars which  are  calculated  to  afford  a  degree  of  gratification^ 

t^Ojone,  we  hope,  will  accuse  us  of  a  design  to  ffatter,  or  of 
BSGiflMAf  truth  at  the  shrine  of  fulsome  adulation.  Nothing 
can  -M^'ltoe  remote  from  our  intentioti.  Our  wish  is  to  be 
present  a  correct  picture  of  oite  who  is  considered 
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-^ifi'pfitfifftitkt  virtue — the  wonder  of  his  profession— ^and  a  moit 
tllHiant  imr  in  the  centre  of  a  bright  and  grand  constellation. 


Dr  Pgbdagogus,  thc  RhFoaMERy  whose  fame  we  are  soliei^ 
tons  to  extend,  it  will  be  presumed,  has  descended  from  ancei* 
tors  of  great  respectability.  We  regret  that  We  know  so  little 
of  his  pai'entage,  because  We  are  sensible  that  every  reader  will 
be  anxious  to  be  particularly  informed  on  this  point ;  and,  not' 
to  disappoint  this  natural  curiosity  entirely,  we  will  state  that 
he  is  a  grandson  of  ilichard  Roe,  Esq.  and  a  great  grarubak 
t>f  John  Doe,  Esq.,  gentlemen  celebrated  for  their  longevity 
and  learning. 

He  gives  this  account  of  fhem  in  the  dedication  of  a  work 
he  has  recently  published  :  ''  Your  career  began  before  -the 
reigns  of  the  Henrys  and  Edwards;  and  you  witneesed  the 
conflicts  between  the  red  and  white  rose ;  you  lived  througgli 
the  republic,  and  the  storms  raised  by  Cromwell ;  you  witnesseil 
the  calamities  of  the  inauspicious  house  of  Stuart— -saw  th« 
restoration,  the  revolution,  and  have  known  the  times  ever 
since ;  you  saw  and  heard  all  the  controversies  of  Papist  and 
Protestant,  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian,  Roundheads,  Iride* 
pendents,  Covenanters,  Puritans,  Friends,'*  &c.  &c.  &c.  "  B 
Gentlemen,  that  trait  which  1  especially  admire  in  your 
racter,  is  that  independence  of  mind  which  never  has  foruiC 
you  in  the  worst  of  times,  when  tyrants  frowned  and  threatoMd; 
nor  in  the  softest  and  most  luxurious,  when  dissipation  allnrea 
the  brave,  and  flattery  circumvents  the  wise." 

As  be  proceeds  in  this  tribute  of  respect  to  his  venerabU 


grftndfathtrs,  he  takes  occadioo  to  mention  llMtt  *  they  are  not 
law^^  rs, '  nor  "  authors,"  nor  "  princes  or  nobles,'*  nor  '  clergy- 
men ;"  but,  toward  the  close,  be  Intimates  thai  they  persoHcUe 
fublu  justice,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  guass'tMr  occupation; 
Dot  that  we  would  insinuate  any  thing  to  their  prejudice;  for  it 
{s  well  known  that  executioners^  void  of  principle  and  feetingy 
are  necessary  in  all  countries  to  preserve  the  peace  and  ||Blfare 
of  society — to  punish  those  who  have  the  hardihood  and  wicke^* 
ne&s  to  violate  the  laws  which  justice  has  enacted  for  the  pro* 
Qiotion  of  the  publip  good. 

|n  some  part  of  the  sequel  of  these  memoirs,  certain  .p^jrticu* 
)^rs  will  be  mentioned,  which  will  give  our  readers  son^pfnow* 
{edge  of  the  Doctor'^  leather.  ^' 

We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  exactly  the  plaee  of  hifft-' 
oativity ;  npr  is  it  important  that  we  should  point  out  the  identi* 
ca|  spot. 

With  respect  to  his  age,  we  can  only  say,  that  he  appears  to 
us  to  be  near  what  js  sometimes  called  the  decline  of  lifet 
Bis  persoq  is  tall  and  erect ;  his  visage .  sharp,  meager^  and 
ghostly;  his  eyes  a  little  penetrating;  his  nose  rather  on  the 
aquiline  order  ;  his  head  large  ;  his  body  small  He  is  such  a 
man  as  the  ''  northern  blast*'  might  very  soon  lay  prostrate  in 
0ie  dust. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our  description  of  his  pev* 
son,  that  he  may  be  easily  recognised  by  those  who  wish  to 
feast  their  eyes  with  a  sight  of  this  great  divine*  We  cannot 
aay.  that  the  description  is  perfectly  to  the  life,  but  be  may 
he  kpown  by  it.  We  have  seen  him  wear  a  small  foppish 
hilt,  which  gave  bim  quite  a  youthful  look.  His  clothes  are 
black,  to  designate  him  as  a  clergyman;  and,  to  render  bis  ap* 
pefirance  the  more  plerical,  he  generally  wears  smali  clothes, 
as  they  are  termed,  closed  at  each  knee  with  a  bow  of  ribbon. 
Ill  early  life,  he  had  the  happiness  to  receive  «  tolerable 
ja^cation  in  classical  literature,  which  he  has  taken  pains  to 
»ve  by  subsequent  assiduity  ;  but,  in  the  duties  of  a  gentle-, 
f,  in  the  punctilios  or  niceties  of  good  breeding;  in  that  be« 
<|Mivkiiir  which  common  decency  requires,  and  which  it  is  ne- 
eeMtfiffor  every  man  to  observe,  in  order  to  obtain  general 
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respect  and  confidencei  his  education  appears  to  have  been 
shamefully  neglected.  Perhaps,  we  go  too  far  when  we  im- 
pute his  rudeness  to  parental  inattention ;  for  some  men  seem 
to  be  churlish  by  nature,  and  all  the  cultivation  which  it  is  pos- 
sible  to  bestow  upon  them  is  attended  with  no  salutary  effects ; 
their  disposition  is  visible  in  their  whole  demeanour;  nay, 
their  ^ry  gait  serves  as  a  signal  to  those  who  would  escape 
personal  insults  to  keep  themselves  at  a  suitable  distance.  His 
iparents  may  have  discharged  their  duty  to  him  in  this  respect; 
they  may  have  carefully  taught  him,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ampto,  the  rules  of  decorum,  and  seeing  his  propensity  to  ind- 
Vility,  |Hit  into  his  hands,  at  an  early  period,  Lord  ChesterfieM's 
letters  ^"lo  his  son;  but  if  this  were  the  case,  their  labour  was 
lost.  He  v^as  formed  to  inherit  the  dignity  of  his  grandfather 
Iknd  great  grandfather — to  personate  public  juatiee — to  whip 
every  one,  sana  ceremonie,  into  the  adoption  of  bis  principles, 
and  a  compliance  with  his  humours. 

About  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  he  was  known  •&  a 
preacher  of  the  Bapfist  order;  and  the  reader  may  be  sure,  he 
was  esteemed,  by  sowte  of  that  denomination  of  christiansK  fm 
Erudite  and  redoubtable  defender  of  their  peculiar  views  wkh 
Respect  to  baptism,  as  well  as  a  sound  Calvinist.  He  was  ftad 
of  preaching,  and  he  will  not  deny  that  he  has  often  folmioated 
his  anathemas  from  the  sacred  desk  against  the  Poedobaptists, 
representing  them  as  a  set  of  stupid  or  hypocritical  men,  eidier 
incapable  of  discerning,  or  wickedly  perverting,  the  truth  of 
God's  word:  like  a  certain  zealous  Anabaptist  in  this  city, 
who  once  had  the  audacity  to  say  that  the  venerable  Rodgen 
bad  all  his  life  acted  a  knavish  part,  and  deceived  his  people  in 
admitting  their  infants  to  baptism. 

Yes,  Reader,  had  you  heard  him  discourse  on  his  favourite 
topic,  you  might  have  seen  his  hearers  sitting  auribiu  arreciii^ 
staring  with  wonder  at  the  profound  acqutuntance  he  displayed 
with  every  species  of  biblical  literature.    Never  man,  thef; 
would  almost  say,  spake  as  this  man.    T^he  facility  with  wAk 
be  quoted  what  he  considered  appropriate  texts;  his  9t9a^ 
positivity  in  making  his  asse^ons ;  his  metaphysical  apcmipf 
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ilk  explaining  all  controverted  passages,  and  la  proTing  by  then)| 
beyond  the  posaibility  of  a  refutation,  as  he  sapposed,  that  ini'* 
mersion,  and  not  sprinkling,  was  the  lesitimate  and  scriptural 
mode  of  baptism,  and  that  infants  were  not  proper  snbjects  of 
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the  ordinance ;  the  extensive  reading  he  evinced  whenever  he 
attempted  to  dilate  on  the  practice  of  the  Reformers  and  of  the 
primitive  church;  the  admirable  and  convincing  manner  in 
which  he  showed  the  tendency  of  the  opposite  practice  to  in- 
jure the  cause  of  religion,  and  exhibited  it  as  an  *'  efficient  anx-^ 
iliary  to  vice  and  immorality,''  no  doubt,  constrained  them  to 
•onclude  that  he  was  a  second  Solomon. 

He  possessed  a  singular  knack  of  representing,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  his  auditors,  the  absurdities,  as  he  was  pleased  to 
term  them,  of  the  Pfiedobapiist  scheme.  The  principle  which 
the  ancients  maintained,  ^*  Natura  abhorret  vacuum,^  was  abun- 
dantly verified  in  his  discourses ;  for  as  dbon  as  lie  found  him- 
self beginning  to  fail  in  the  adduction  ot  solid  argument,  these 
absurdities  would  instantly  present  themselves  to  his  active  mind, 
and  he  would  suddenly  break  out  into  a  strain  6t  satire  and 
ridicule  on  the  absurdity  of  baptizing  infants,  who  have  no  faith| 
and  of  sprinkling  without  the  warrant  of  a  singre  precept  or  ex- 
ample, that  delighted  and  astonished  both  himself  and  his  audt<» 
tory.  *'  No  such  doctrine,''  he  would  say,  *'  is  taught  in  the  scrip- 
tures, or  can  impose  itself  on  any  rational  mind  which  is  not  tram- 
melled by  education,  daaizled  by  interest,  warped  by  prejudice, 
and  bewildered  by  theory.  The  atrotity  of  this  doctrine  is  be- 
yond comparison.  The  visions  of  the  Koran — the  fictions  of  the 
Sadder — the  fables  of  the  Zendavesta,  all  give  place  to  this; — 
Ratibinical  legends — Brahminjcal  vagaries,  all  vanish  before  it" 

But  let  no  one  suppose  that  he  cherished  a  rancorous  or 
persecuting  spirit  He  professed  to  be  a  zealous  enemy  to 
•very  grade  and  species  of  persecution,  and  in  proof  of  his  sin- 
WiUyp  often  inveighed,  in  the  most  biiler  and  pointed  terma^ 
•gainst  the  **  intolerant  spirit"  of  his  religious  ^opponents.  If 
we.might  believe  him,  he  would  not,  for  the  World,  violate  the 
royal  law  of  charity ;  he  would,  on  no  occasion*  manifest  any 
miliar  spirit  than  ttiat  of  pare,  disinterested  benevolence  toward 
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tho8.«  whom  he  deipued  as  desisniog  men,  and  diabonest  mtep* 
prettra  of  the  word  of  God. 

As  perfect  views  of  truth  are  liot  attainable  by  mortals,  we 
cannot  wonder  if  great  master  spirits  sometimes  imtnbe  errors « 
they  haye  their  prejudices  and  weaknesses— educatioii — par- 
ticular habits  of  thinking — a  certain  association  of  ideas — ^in** 
terest  and  theory  have  an  influence  upon  them  as  well  as  others ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  we  often  find  them*  when  in  the  actiTe 
pursuit  of  truth,  and  by  the  force  of  strong  intellecti  they  can 
shake  off  such  shacklesi  renouncing  opinions  which  tiiey  had 
once  maintained,  and  adopting  others  which  they  had  been 
wont  to  calumniate  as  unscriptural,  uophiiosophical,irratioiiaL 

Dr.  Pcedagogus,  we  believe,  never  pretended  to  be  a  Pope 
among  his  friends,  the  Baptists,  whatever  might  be  the  influenoe 
he  had  acquired ;  and,  of  course,  when  be  left  them  to  connect 
himself  with  the  Preshyteriao  Church,  tiiough  probably  much 
mortified  and  chagrioed  at  the  fact,  they  could  not  eharfe  him 
with  a  greater  sin  in  so  doing  than  many  men  befiore  hiui^. irf 
equal  erudition,  genius,  and  honesty,  had  committed^ 

Reader,  this  strenuous  Anabaptist,  incredible  as  it  wmj  seemi 
did  apostatize  from  his  first  faith.  In  the  diligent  prosecution 
of  his  studies,  he  at  length  obtained  ^ome  new  light,  which  ex- 
posed  the  absurdity  of  the  system  he  had  embraced,  and  con- 
vinced him  that  infant  baptism  is  abundantly  sanctioned,  both 
by  the  word  of  God,  and  the  uniform  practice  of  the  priioitive 
church.  He  now  made  application  to  the  Presbytery  of  ■  , 
to  be  received  as  a  member  of  that  Body.  The  application 
was  accompanied  with  a  letter  of  some  length,  in  which  he 
frankly  retracted  his  former  sentiments ;  gave  his  reasons  for 
the  retractation,  and  declared  his  hearty  approbation  of  the 
confession  of  faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  accord- 
ingly received  a  member.  This  happened  about  ten  or  eleven 
years  ago,  and  the  letter  is,  no  doubt,  preserved  on  the  fijes  of 
the  Presbytery. 

Some  may  be  disposed  to  view  this  fact  as  an  evidence  that 
the  Doctor  is  not,  all  his  pretensions  to  mental  acumen  U>  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  very  clear  and  swift  in  his  peroeptioii 
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of  froth;  and  sereral  pehMiiB  of  diseennoeBt  ha^e,  indeed, 
judged  this  to  be  the  case  from  the  sermons  they  have  heard 
faim  pi^each.  But  this  is  certainly  a  capital  mistake.  He  wilt 
pronounce  H  stuh  hhnseif—he  wiU  neter,  si  ecdutn  ruai^  ghe  up 
his  daim  to  dear  and  disHnet  visum;  nor  is  the  fact  conclasive 
evidence  against  it ;  for  it  is  possible  that  he  had  changed  his 
dpinions  for  a  considerable  time  before  he  had  connected  him- 
self with  the  Presbytery. 

'  After  tids,  he  seemed  ta  retire  fh>m  public  notice,  but  whether 
from  choice  or  nteessity  we  cannot  tell.  His  headth  was  pre- 
caHoas ;  he  was  supposed  to  be  afflicted  with  a  pulmonary  com- 
plaint, which,  at  one  period,  seriously  threatened  his  life,  and 
•objected  him  to  the  hecesuty  of  spending  his  winters  in  Geor- 
gia. 

'  About  this  time,  it  is  believed,  he  published  two  little  volumes 
of  history,  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  youth ;  a  work  which 
We  have  never  read;  but,  if  like  the  other  productions  of  his 
pen,  must  do  credit  to  his  talents. 

We  shall  now  pass  to  an  important  period  of  his  life,  when 
be  assumed  the  rank  of  a  doctor  in  Theology,  and  engaged  in 
'the  responsible  work  of  preparing  a  young  man  for  the  hbly 
ministry.  It  is  important,  because  we  may  here  date  the  com- 
mencement of  that  conspicuity  for  which  he  has  become  so  re- 
niarkable. 

We  are  not  a  little  surprised  that  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  was  just  at  this  time  in  want  of  suit- 
able professors  for  the  school  then  about  to  be  established  at 
Princeton,  did  not  make  choice  of  him  as  one,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  his  talents  and  experience,  especially,  as  he  was  not 
connected  with  any  church.  Instead  of  this,  they  directed  their 
attention,  first  to  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  to  this  city,  and 
deprived  two  large  congregations  of  distinpiished  and  useful 
pastors.  Bodies  of  this  description  somettta^  act  marvellously 
irtrange !  This  oversight,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  an  unpardon- 
'  able  otie,  and  a  source  of  great  inquietude  and  mortification  to 
Dr.  Posdagogus.  But  he  was  not  discouraged.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  be  a  teacher  of  divinityi  in  despite  of  every  obstacle ; 
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and  haviog  a  son  of  promieiog  talentg,  educated  under  )ki»owa 
hand,  and  designed  for  the  ministry^  he  was  not  long  at  a  lose 
for  a.pupiL 

This  son,  a  celebrated  preacher,  and  completely  indoctrinated 
In  the  lather's  system,  is  now  settled  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Presbytery  of   ■"  % 

For 'the  amusement  of  our  readers,  we  will  lay  before  them 
what  may  be  considered  a  syllabus  of  the  Doctor's  lectures. 

I.  Comprises  remarks  on  the  strain  of  preaching  of  certain 

gentlemen  in  this  city,  and  on  the  doctrine  of  original 

sin,  as  taught  by  them. 
2*  On  the  doctrine  of  man's  inability,  together  with  an  ex* 

position  of  the  humble  pride  of  those  who  press  this 

point  upon  th^r  hearers. 
.3.  On  their  doctrine  of  definite  atonement,  including  some 

strictures  upon  those  gentlemen, 
4  and  5.  A  philippic  against  such  teachers,  with  a  statenseail 

of  the  consequences  that  will  flow  firom  ai^atteai}aniB« 

on  tiieir  preaching, 
6.  Additional  remarks  on  Adam's  sin* 
T.  A  discusuon  of  natural  and  moral  inability,  showing  that 

man  is  no  otherwise  unable  to  love  God  than  that  he 

is  not  willing. 
S,  A  discussion  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  atcmement, 

attempting  to  prove  that  it  was  designed  only  to  show 

God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  benefits  equally  all  mankmd, 
d.  A  denial  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  accompanied  with 

some  arguments  to  prove  that  he  is;  and  a  panegyric 

qn  disinterested  benevolence. 
IQ.  A  statement  of  facts  relative  to  the  Reformation  begun 

by  Luther  and  his  coadjutors,  intended  to  demonstrate 

its  impe^ection,  and  the  necessity  of  suitable  efforts  to 

briog  it  tb  ipiturity. 

II.  A  list  of  Hopkinsian  books  proper  to  be  read. 

12.  Remarks  designed  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  dismterest* 

ed  benevolence,  and  to  prove  its  necessity. 
1%  A  Contrast  between  Calvinism  and  HopkinsianisBi, 
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14.  Remarks  on  the  importance  of  reTivab  of  religion. 

15.  A  DisBertation  on  Metaphysics. 

16.  A  Discourse  on  the  local,  commercial,  and  political  ad- 

Taotages,  of  the  city  of  New- York,  representing  it  as 
the  best  place  for  zealous  and  vigorous  efforts  to  raise 
highec  the  standard  of  religious  knowledge. 

17.  A  disclosure  of  the  views  of  Cahinistic  Preachers,  Imd 

of  some  of  the  methods  which  they  use  to  acquire 
'  spiritual  domination. 

There  are  other  lectures,  but  we  think  we  have  extended  the 
tyllabuB  far  enough  to  give  some  knowledge  of  the  Doctor's 
system  of  Theology ;  a  system  in  which,  as  he  will  himself  own, 
he  has  spared  no  pains  to  fully  instruct  his  son.  In  delivering 
his  lectures,  he  always  spoke  ad  passUmes^  which  no  one  will 
deny  was  to  the  point 

Sitting  in  his  great  elbow  rocking  chair,  which  bore  the  marks 
of  great  antiquity,  dnd  had  been,  probably  for  many  years,  oo* 
cupied  by  the  great  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  Esquires,  with 
an  air  of  tenderness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  dignity 
and  magisterial  authority  of  a  cardinal,  he  would  say.  These, 
my  son,  are  the  instructions  and  counsels  of  a  father.  They 
are  founded  on  the  Bible,  and  the  works  of  the  most  approved 
metaphysical  writers.  Read  Dr.  Emmons  and  Dr.  Spring: 
they  will  fully  convince  you  that  (hey  are  not  the  freaks  of  my 
mind.  Despise  them  not,  and  even  be  tenacious  of  those  pe- 
culiarities for  which  these  fathers,  and  some  few  more,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Let  It  be  your  highest 
ambition  to  enforce  them  from  the  pulpit,  and  your  study  to  re* 
line  upon  them  to  the  utmost  of  your  ability. 

The  son,  whose  reverential  posture  bespoke  the  confidence 
he  bad  in  his  fttlher's  judgment,  and  his  respect  for  his  opinions, 
pleased  with  the  compliment  thus  paid  to  his  talents  by  a  vene- 
rable parent,  and  elated  with  a  secret  pride  at  the  idea  of  be- 
coming a  distingui^ied  champion  for  the  truth,  in  opposition  to 
the  old  fasluoned  doctrines,  bowed  submission,  and  retired  to 
Ids  study. 

We  wonder  the  old  6uD8y  ehair  did  iht  break  ander  the 
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weight  of  thit  prntderous  body  ofdimnU$f  and  Berioiislf  hjiire 
bis  most  material  part.  Bat,  it  seems,  it  was  strong  enough  to 
tnstain  the  mass,  and  will,  doubtless,  in  due  time,  descend  from 
Ikther  to  son,  as  its  lawful  heir. 

The  Doctor's  sjstem,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  desenres  the 
praise  of  being  novel ;  and  if  novelty,  in  every  instance,  is  pos- 
sessed of  charms,  a  perusal  of  this  must  aflford  ineffable  plea- 
sure to  old  and  young. 

Unhappily  for  the  son,  the  preaching  of  such  doctrines  has 
"  disturbed  a  nest  of  prejudices"  in  a  church  long  respected 
for  Ha  adherence  to  the  doctrine  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
These  prejudices  have  stung  *'  like  wasps  and  hornets:*'  iOie  fih 
tiler,  in  consequence,  has  felt  bis  disint0re8ted  htmvolmcB 
strongly  excited,  and,  to  cure  the  effects  of  these  little  poisoB* 
ous  things,  has  thought  proper  to  give  his  lectures  to  the  putiKe 
in  a  series  of  numbers  under  the  signature  of  Ivt£stioator. 
The  church  of  God,  we  think,  owe  much  to  htm  for  making 
this  publication.  Whether  it  will  have  the  effect  of  inereadog 
the  number  of  his  son's  friends,  and  of  establishing  him  more 
firmly  in  his  present  situation,  which  he  certainly  calculates  will 
result  from  it,  we  cannot  say ;  but  this  we  are  sure  of,  that  the 
eyes  of  many  will  be  opened  by  it,  and  that  the  quirks  and 
spirit  of  these  disinterested  preachers,  who  set  themselves  up  as 
infallible  guides  to  the  blind,  will  be  better  understood  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people  than  they  ever  were  before. 

We  should  deem  this  sketch  very  imperfect,  if  we  omitted 
to  notice  particularly  some  traits  of  his  character  which  are 
conspicuous  in  his  writings. 

That  be  is  a  scholar  of  the  first  order,  no  one  will  have  the 
temerity  to  dispute.  His  writings  abundantly  evince  that  he  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  such  things  as  *^  triangles,''  ^  diagrams," 
'*  tripods,"  "  triangular  concaves,"  "  hollow  prisms,"  &c. ;  that 
he  has  read  about  the  ''jargon  of  schoolmen,  the  reveries  and 
superstitions  of  monks ;"  that  be  understands  the  ''  Tregonoi," 
''the  Antimoralinabilitists,"  "the  Monothelites,"  "Monopbi- 
sites,"  '^  Realists  and  Nominalists,"  "  the  Brobdignagoreans," 
"  Big-endians,"and  "  Little-endians."  It  appears,  too,  that  he  can 
define  the  science  of  metaphysics,  or  ontology,  when  he  has  the 
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Belgic  Eneyclopffidia,  and  Watts'  System  of  Metaphysics  opea 
before  him,  and  make  some  learned  qootatfofis  firom  them,  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  readers.  He  has  some  acquaintance, 
moreoTer,  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  and,  perhaps, 
he  knows  a  little  of  the  Hebrew ;  but  with  respect  to  this  lan- 
guage, we  rather  presume  that  he  concurs  with  Hudibras  in  the 
opinion, 

"  That  Hebrew  roots  are  ever  found 

■ 

*     'To  ikmri^  beat  in  barren  ground." 

'  We  were  fully  aware,  when  we  sat  down  to  give  the  Iriography 
tf  tlite  singular  man,  that  his  pretensions  to  letters  are  vety 
great,  and,  for  this  reason,  we  judged  that  he  would  not  consider 
as  as'  having  paid  him  sufficient  honour,  unless  W€  occanonally 
Interlarded  our  sentences  with  Latin  phrases.  Like  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Roe,  Esquires,  be  knows  a  little  of  every  thing; 
he  knows  a  little  of  law,  a  little  of  physic,  and  a  little  of  divini- 
fy.  Be  is  a  botanist,  a  chemist,  a  physiognomist,  a  metapby- 
sieian,  and,  to  crown  all,  a  musician ; 

<*  He  is  in  Logick  a  great  critick, 
Profoundly  tkill'd  in  tmaly tick ; 
He  can  distinguisb,  and  divide 
A  h^ir  'tvixt  south  and  south-west  side ; 
On  either  which  he  will  dispute, 
Confute,  change  bands,  and  still  confute ; 
He'll  undertake  to  prove,  by  force 
Of  argument,  a  man's  no  horse  ; 
He'll  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl. 
And  that  a  Lord  may  be  an  owl; 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice, 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees  ■ 
He'U  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 
And  pay  with  ratiocination.    . 
All  this  by  qrUogism,  true 
In  mood  and  figure,  he  will  do. 
For  riietorick,  he  cannot  ope 
His  montb,  but  out  there  flies  a  trope. 
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U6  ean  reduce  &n  things  to  acts* 

And  knows  their  natures  hy  abstracti. 

He  knows  what's  what,  and  that^i  as  hi^ph 

As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly. 

In  scfaool-dirinity  as  able 

As  he  that  hight,  irrefragable ; 

A  second  Tliomas,  or,  at  once. 

To  name  them  all,  another  Duircs/' 

Hudihras. 

Ab  a  writer  he  excels,  and,  as  he  says  himself,'  his  writings 
will  *'  be  read,  spread  wide,  and  remembered." 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  style,  selected  beeaase 
he  appears  to  think  much  of  it  himself^  both  as  a  eompostiott 
Bnd  piece  of  nit 

Speaking  of  his  celebrated  work,  he  says,  **  It  b  offered  to 
Uie  public  as  a  detergent  to  an  intolerant,  bigoted,  and  perse- 
cuting spirit;  as  a  diluent^  to  the  moral  buckram  with  whi<^ 
some  minds  are  most  dreadfully  encased;  as  a  refiigeranti  to 
the  calenture  of  ambition;  as  an  emulgent,  to  a  selfish  faeaK$ 
as  a  sudorific,  to  the  sedative  frigidity,  of  hatred;  as  a  tomc,-to 
the  atony  of  general  benevolence ;  as  a  laxative,  to  the  gripe  ci 
spiritual  pride  ;  in  fact,  as  a  universal  nostrum  against  meddling 
with  those  who  are  disposed  to  think  for  themselves.''  This 
paragraph  alone,  containing  such  elevated  thought,  and  displaj- 
ing  such  a  vast  command  of  language,  is  enough  to  establisk 
his  character  as  an  author  of  the  highest  grade.     • 

Few  men  possess,  to  the  extent  that  he  does,  the  fine  talent 
of  saying  a  great  (ileal  abotU  nothing.  He  frequently  introduces 
subjects  to  amuse  and  beguile  the  reader,  which  have  no  more 
connexion  with  the  point  in  hand  than  the  antipodes  of  which 
he  speaks  in  his  dream  had  with  the  vagaries  of  his  brain. 

We  did  not  intend  to  make  any  criticism  on  his  grammar, 
lest  we  should  give  offence,  as  he  professes  to  be  an  able  critic 
himself,  and  ought  not  to  be  supposed  faulty  in  the  constmctioii 
of  his  sentences ;  but,  since  we  have  adverted  to  the  iamouf 
dream  which  he  dreamt  thai  he  dreamtywe  must  take  the  liberty 
of  asking  what  he  means  in  this  sentence :  ^'  I  assented,  how« 
even  to  take  one^  and  a  gentleman  present  ascended  with 
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to  the  chamber^  of  which,  I  understood,  there  werjB  twenty  or 
thirty  in  ihe  house."  Twenty  orthirty  what  ?  Tweuty  or  thirty 
chambers  of  a  chamber  ?  Or  twenty  or  thirty  corners  to  the 
chamber?  Or  twenty  or  thirty  triangular  beds  in  the  chamber t 

Were  we  disposed  to  indulge  in  criticism,  we  might  present 
the  reader  with  tfventy  or  thirty  more  sublime  flurhta  of  the 
learned  Doctor,  equally  well  expressed ;  but,  we  have  no  desire 
to  impair  his  literary  reputation.  Grammatical  inaccuracies 
and  awkward  sentences  will  sometimes  escape  from  the  pens 
of  the  best  writers,  and  they  are  more  pardonable  in  our  author, 
as  he  writes  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  every  few  weeks  pub** 
Jjjshesa  large  series  of  his  incomparable  work,  the  Triangle. 

He  has  literally  (he  cacoethes  scrihendi  ;  and  his  writings  are 
triangular,  after  the  shape  of  a  certain  musical  instrument  which 
be  invented  about  three  years  ago  f^r  his  own  diversion,  as  he 
told  his  friends ;  but,  we  rather  suppose,  io  prepare  him  for  his 
present  employment  of  amusing  the  public  with  some  tunes. 
There  are  three  tunes  relative  to  three  great  doctrinal  pointv 
which  he  has  long  practised,  and  which,  it  will  he  universally 
acknowledged,  he  plays  admirably  well. 

.  We  shall  close  our  eclaircissement  of  this  part  of  the  old 
gentleman's  character  with  an  extract  or  two,  which  must  satisfy 
every  one  that  we  have  passed  no  extravagant  eulogium  upon 
bim — or  that  he  is  a  person  of  fine  education  and  elegant  taste. 
<*  The  term  selfishness,"  he  says,  **  offends  them  as  deeply  as  it 
did  the  tailor,  in  the  old  story,  to  hear  the  name  of  cracklouse,^^* 
Again,  *'  If  Calvin  believed  that  a  raf  s  tail  was  five  inches  long, 
and  Hopkins  asserted  it  was  seven,  it  was  abundant."  And 
speaking  of  the  use  of  great  names,  which  he  mentions  as  one 
of  the  methods  by  which  Caivinists  defend  themselves,  he  adds 
^*  shrouding  under  this  sort  of  panoply,  more  notions  which 
these  men  never  thought  of,  than  there  were  ever  toads  seen 
under  the  sweep  of  a  rainbow.' *t  Is  it  not  to  be  earnestly 
wished,  reader,  that  our  doctor  had  lived  prio^jto  the  time  of 
Lon^inus  ?  Some  of  his  allusions  and  figures  would,  doubtless, 
bave  been  noticed  by  that  author  as  among  the  rare  instances  of 
true  sublime. 

m 

•  Pftge  18,  1st  8eric«.  t  ^H^  ^  l«t  ScVi# 
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We  than  now  eshiMt  him  ip  a  coNsisTfiNT  divine;  and  ar 
his  cbaracteK  in  this  respect,  (b  Tiewed  as  of  some  importaneci 
we  shall  be  excused,  we  hope.  If,  ki  treating  of  it,  we  make  iaia 
sacrifices  to  dericacy,  and  show  no  disposition  to  gfatilQ^  hit 
raiiity.    tie  himself  would  not  thank  in  lo  be  too  feavish  of  onr 
praises— 'to  commend  alf  thai  he  has  written  and  said— ^o  exalt 
him  as  the  greatest  dirloe  that  erer  lived ;  and  since  we  have 
-  no  intention  to  enter  into  controversy  with  himi  his  Miodesty 
will  not  allow  him  to  make  ai^  part  of  his  biography  a  sobject 
of  dispute.    t»  a  sketch  of  his  life,  it  is  certauity  proper  we 
should  give  some  account  of  the  opinions  he  has  advanced,  and 
we  shall  be  as  brief  as  we  can  convenient^.    We  shall  only 
give  such  extracta,  and  offer  w^  remarks,  as  may  appear  to  u» 
necessary  to  show  how  far,  as  a  theologian,  he  is  consistent 
with  himself^  and  with  some  of  those  whose  sendnientB  be  pro^ 
fesses  to  espouse* 

The  reader  smiles  at  the  idea  of  consistent  theology  in  a  man 
whose  head  is  filled  with  Uct^  raJTa  tailsy  anitoadk  ;  an<f  well  he 
may  smile.  On  the  subject  of  the  falf  of  man^  the  Dioctor  says^' 
''  The  word  of  God  teaches,  thai  the  human  race  tvere  ruined  by 
the  fall  ofourfirsi  parents :"  because,  ^  Adam  was  constituted 
the  head  of  the  human  race,  in  the  same  sense  that  the  first 
apple  tree  was  constituted  the  head  of  all  apple  trees,  or  the 
first  lion  the  head  of  alT  lions."* 

By  this,  we  presume,  he  means  that,  simply  on  the  ground 
of  our  being  the  natural  descendanis  of  Adam,  we  become  in- 
volved in  the  ruin  consequent  upon  his  apoatacy,  tviihoiU  par- 
talcing  ofhiHguUt;  for  he  laughs  at  the  idea  of  the  imputation 
t>f  Adam's  sin,  aod  declares,- that  '<  if  they  are  condemned  for 
his  act,  independenIFy  of  their  own,-  then  the  first  pnnciples  of 
immutable  and  eternal  justice  are  snperfened  and  destroyed^" 

We  would  ask,  then,  whether  the  ruin  which  the  apostacy 

has  brought  upon  the  human  race  is  not  in  conaequeiice  of  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  being  passed  upon  Adam  ?  We  would 
ask  how  we  can  share  in  that  min,  and  not  share  also  In  the 
condemnation  ?  and  we  would  ask  how  we  can  share  In  the 
condemnation  and  be  guiltleu  ?     In  commenting  on  Rom*  v. 

*  P«se  86,  Ut  Scries. 
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12.  be  say 6—^^'  If,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall,  all  his  ppa^ 
terity  derived  from  him  a  «tii^  natarCf  then  itjs  proper  tp  say, 
that  by  the  offknee  afone^  many  were  made  sinners^  and  so,  of 
necessity,  by  the  offence  Qf  one,  jndgmlent  came  upon  all  men 
to  condemnation.'^  We  perfectly  agree  with  him ;  but  we  must 
confess  we  are  unable  to  see  how  the  paBsage,  thus  strained,  il- 
lustrates or  squares  with  the  assertions  which  he  had  previously 
made.  We  cannot  understand  how  we  are  made  sinners  by 
deriving  41  sitifiU  nmture  from  Adam,  without  also  being  made 
^ilty — hr^  if^plies  guilty  nor  bow,  having  a  natureyre^/rom 
jgtiiU,  judgment  coidd  come  upon  all  men  to  cobdemnation* 
According  to  the  learned  Doctor,  we  aee  condemned,  and  i?^ 
are  not  condemned ;  his  own  doctrine  is,  that  we  are  ruined^ 
aod  that  for  noJhuHqfour.awn;  and  if  his  assertion  were  true, 
that  on  the  ground  of  our  being  condemned  for  Adam's  sin^ 
^^  the  first  principles  of  immutable  and  eternal  justice  are  su- 
pervened and  destroyed,'*  his  own  doctrine  would  be  liable  4o 
the  objection  in  all  its  force. 

But,  in  another  place,  he  says,  '<  If  dl  the  multitudes  in  Ibis 
city,  excepting  the  comparatively  smaN  number  of  truly  pious, 
were  convinced  that  they  were  not  only  within  the  bace  possi- 
bility  of  endless  misery,  but  were  under  sentence  of  the  taw  rf 
Godj  as  well  as  hastening  by  their  own  voluntary  course  tq  that 
end,^"  &c.  Here,  If  we  can  comprehend  his  meaning,  he  ad- 
mits the  fact  that  men  are  under  the  sentence  of  God^s  law  be-' 
Jbre  they  >becon[ie  criminal  by  their  own  voluntary  conduct* 
And  again,  he  says,  "  the  first  parents  being  sinful,  frail^  morr 
tal,«nd  miserable,  such  are  their  offspring,"!  Ihat  is,  sinful,  frail, 
mortal,  and  miserable,  as  soon  as  they  come  into  the  world. 
And  can  the  reader  reconcile  these  declarati<»ns  with  wliat  he 
faas  said  against  the  imputation  of  Adi^m's  sin  ?  '^  The  Idea,"  he 
aays,  **  that  all  the  numerous  millions  of  Adam's  posterity  de- 
«erve  the  ineffable  and  endless  torments  of  hell,  for  a  single  act 
of  bis,  before  any  one  of  them  existed,  is  repugnant  to  that  rea* 
son  which  God  has  given  us — is  subversive  of  all  possible  con- 
ceptions of  justice."!   To  be  consistent  with  himself,  in  our 

*  Page  55,  ?d  Series.       f  P'fe  ^j  1st  Series.       t  P<%«  %  lit  Scries.' 
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<f)iinion,  he  ought  to  say  that  men  are  not  under  sentence  of  the 
law  of  God  (ill  subjected  to  it^y  their  own  voluntary  miscoB- 
duct.  and  he  ought  to  deny  that  they  are  made  sinful  and  miser 
rabfe  by  Adam's  act ;  for  that  either  should  be  the  case,  is  quite 
as  repugnant  to  that  reason  which  6<m1  has  given  us,  qui(<^-  as 
subversive  of  all  possible  conceptions  of  justice,  as  the  impiit|(- 
tion  of  Adam's  sin.  And  to  us,  it  is  a  perfect  paradox  to  main- 
tain that  the  children  of  Adam  derive  from  him  a  sinful  nature^ 
and  yet,  that  they  have  no  sin,  or  that  they  are  not  chargeafote 
either  with  Adam^s  sin,  or  any  pers(»nal  transgressions.  It  is  a 
perfect  paradox,  that  they  should  be  miserable^  and  yet  have  n& 
guilt  The  fact  of  their  being  sinful  and  miserable  is  undeni- 
able ;  and  as  undeniable,  we  conceive,  if  we  would  not  impute 
to  a  ju^t  God  th^  puni»hment  of  th^  innocent^  is  the  imputation 
of  suilt;  and  if  guilt  is  imputed,  there  ci^n  be  no  question  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  punishment  which  it  deserves, 
for,  *'  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.'^ 

But  after  all,  there  possibly  may  be  no  real  inconsistency 
in  any  thing  that  our  Reformer  has  advanced  on  xim  subject; 
ibr  the  reader  must  know,  and  we  beg-it  may  be  constantly 
kept  in  mind,  that  he  is  a  very  able  metaphysician.  We  can* 
not,  however,  help  remarking,  th.4  wiif  n  he  says  ^  the  atrocity 
ef  this  doctrine  is  beyond  comparison  ;'^  that**  the  visions  of 
the  Koran,  the  fictions  of  the  Sadder,  the  ikbles  of  the  Zenda- 
vesta,  all  give  place  to  this,"  he  treats  some  of  his  fViends  a  lit- 
tle indecorously. 

A  certain  preacher  of  this  city,  who  professes  to  see,  eye  to 
eye,  with  our  metaphysical  divine,  in  a  sermon  recent^  pub- 
lished, has  these  iV  ircis:  **  :\\  in  nkind  are^  by  nature,  in  a  state 
of  sin  and  condemnation.  By  t  •<>  apostacy  of  their  first  parents^ 
sin  and  the  curse  are  the  birthright  of  all  their  natural  tlescend- 
ants',  from  generation  to  generation;  so  that  by  their  off*  nee« 
all  their  posterity  come  into  the  world  with  a  corrupt  nature, 
and  under  the,  rtrath  of  God^*  The  second  particular  of  the 
sermon  commences  thus :  ^*  Notwithstanding  the  native  corrup* 
lion  of  the  humah  heart,  and  the  lost  condition  of  all  mankind  by 

*  Spring's  Sernum  on  Beetioo,  page  9. 
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nature.**  And  under  the  7th  particular,  speaking  of  the  purpose 
of  G<»d,  he  s.ys  *'  In  its  practicaf'fcfluence,  it  ref^arded  m^n  Im 
already  fallen  by  thjpir  iniquity,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of 
deliveranve  except  by  atonement*'*  What  a  miserable  meta- 
physician this  author  is?  The  learned  Reformer  pronounces 
his  .anathema  against  such  doctrine.  ^*  The  atrocity  of  this 
doctrine  is  beyond  comparison."  <*Mo  such  doctrine  is 
taught  in  the  scriptures,  or  can  impose  itself  ou  any  rational 
mind.  Thid  doctrine  perpetually  urged,  and  the  subsequent 
strain  of  preaching  usually  attached  to- it,  will  not  fail  to  drire 
the  incautious  mind  to  secret  and  ractical,  or  open  infidelity." 
**  An  attempt  to  force  such  monstrous  absurdities  on  the  human 
understanding  will  be  followed  by  the  worst  effects." 

How  the  writer  above  alluded  to  will<  dijsest  this,  we  cannot 
tell ;  but  he  may  derive  some  consolation  from  the  fact,  that 
he  is  daily  making  progress  in  the  work  of,  reformation,  and 
will  soon  be  able  to  reach  the  Doctor's  standard  of  metapby- 

BICS. 

In  perfect  consistency  With  his  views  respecting  the  imputa* 
tion  of  Adam's  sin,  or  the  fact,  that  al)  men  are  by  nature  ex* 
posed  to  eternal  wrath  on  account  of  that  sin,  which  he  calls  a 
doctrine  ''  repugnant  to  reason,''  and  *^  subversive  of  all  possible 
conceptions  of  justice,"  the  Doctor  has  subscribed  to  the  con- 
fession of  faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  not  as  an  inspired 
book,  but  as  a  coned  summary  of  scripture  doctrines.  The 
words  of  this  confession,  on  the  subject  of  Adam's  apostacy, 
are  these:  <*They  being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt  of 
sin  was  imputed;  and  the  same  death  in  sin  and  corrupted  nature 
jconveyed  to  all  their  posterity,  descending  from  them  by  ordi- 
nary generation."  **  Every  sin,  both  original  and  actual,  being 
a  transgression  of  the  righteous  law  of  Grod,  and  contrary  there- 
unto, doth,  in  its  own  nature^  bring  guilt  upon  the  siniier,  where- 
by he  is  bound  over  to  the  wrath  ofQodand  curse  of  ike  law^ 
and  so  made  subject  to  death,  with  all  miseries^  spiritual,  tempo- 
red,  and  eternal,**  Reader,  is  he  not  a  very,  very  consistent 
divine  ?  Risum  teneatis ! 

In  illustrating  the  nature  of  human  depraviiy,  be  expresses 
himself  with  equal  perspicuity  and  coBsistency,    *'  Depravity 
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£4qaMutf.J9  the  want  of  hotioesB,  or,  if  jou  piease^  kutm  of -ite; 
ud  ba^  BO  connexioiiy  8trM|y  speaking,  with  a  man^s  abiKtj  to 
do  riglity  or  to  do  wroDg.*^  Tbai  is,  as  we  suppose,  thoogli  bora 
with  a  native  w^icfa,  elsewhere  he  says,  is  sinful  and  deprared, 
.  we  ha?e,  nevertheless,  (be  power  of  ehangivig  thai  nature.    In 
..  other  words,  if  a  person  is  born  with  red  hair,  this  ^^has  to  con- 
oexion,  strictly  speaking,  with  his  ability"  to  make  it  white  or 
Uaok.    This  is  metaphysics;  but  to  proceed  with  the  defini- 
tion,   ^  In  this  sense,'-  he  says,  *'  I  consider  mankUid  by  nature 
.^  ioiaJUy  depraved;  for  they  have  no  love  to  God,  to  hb  law, 
or  gorernment,  or  gospel;  they  hi^ve  no  incapacity  to  do  right, 
but  what  arises  from  their  love  to  do  wrong ;  there  is  no  bar 
in  the  way  of  their  doing  their  tvhole  dud^  but  their  disimtMa' 
Hon  to  do  it." 

We  do  not  want  to  appear  too  criiicaJ^  when  merely  gtvinjg  a 
a^etch  of  the  life  and  writings  of  this  greai  man;  tnit  this,  ta 
.say  the  least,  is  a  strange  toicd  depramty,    In  another  place,  he 
.  makes  a  distinction  between  *'  a  want  of  power  and  a^jwant  of 
.  will/'  and  affirms  that  **  the  duty  to  perform^  and  the  abihlg  to 
jperform  it^  are  the  exact  meaaures  of  each  other  /"f  and  hence, 
we  infer  that  bis  total  depravity  is,  in  fact,  no  dtprtwUy  at  all 
There  is,  according  to  him,  no  want  of  power  in  man  **  to 
conform  to  all  divine  requirements;''  there  is  only  a  want  of 
Will;    of  course,  he  has  power  to  change  hi9  willy  whatever 
.depravity  may  be  attached  Jto  it ;  and  he  positively  declares 
this  to  be  the  case^  when  he  says,  *^  that  the  sinner  can  do  his 
ipkole  duty^  because  that  duty  is  easy  and  adapted  to  the  pow- 
ders and  faculties  of  all  rational  minds/'t    To  will  otherwise 
.than  he  does,  is  a  part  of  his  duty,  and  if  he  has  power  to  do 
^^%  whole  duty,  he  has  power  to  change  his  will ;  and  to  sup- 
4iQ8e  that  he  has  npt  this  power,  is,  in  his  opinion,  to  devest  him 
of  all  culpability,  to  take  away  all  criminality  from  his  actions. 
*' If  this  great  principle  be  denied,"  he  says,  *'  the  plainest  nlie- 
latee  of  common  sense  and  justice  are  abolished  and  done  away, 
and  the  bible  becomes  a  book  of  riddles  and  contradictions. 
It  is,  indeed,  such  gross  perversion  of  the  plainest  dictates  of 
reason,  justice,  and  common  s^nse,  that  has  filled  all  Christen- 

;  *  Ps^e  eg,  lit  Seiiei.       f  Page  39, 1st  Series,     i  Psge^  IsC  Series^ 
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«iom  wUh  infidels,  atbeiBts,  and  apostates;  that  fun  sbrcnideA 
the  Christian  Churoh  with  darknessy  filled  her  with  impurity  aaA 
rottentiess,  and  smitten  her  with  idecUne  and  coosomption.'^ 
If  this  be  so,  if  we  have  power  to  do  our  iHiole  dutj,  bow  cu^ 
lie  assert  that  the  human  race  are  rwmtd  by  the  apostaey  of 
Adam  }  Ruin  is  a  term  that  implies  the  loss  of  a  great  dealf 
but,  according  to  his  views,  as  expressed  in  the  far^plng  qae» 
tntions^  the  min  of  the  fall  involred  m  it  the  loss  of  nothing  ex^ 
eept  a  Utile  holiness  qfmUi,  whtcb  every  man,  nevertheless,  liap» 
power,  by  nature^  to  regain ;  and  does  this  deserve  the  name  of 
ruin  ?  Can  this  be  ealled,  with  the  least  semblance  of  propriety^ 
ioiai  depratUy  ? 

There  is  a  precept.  Be  fe  perfect  even  as  your  Father  ia 

,  lieaven  is  perfect  We  hope  the  Reverend  Reformer  will  par- 
don ns ;  but  we  really  feel  ourselves  under  a  moral  necessity 
•of  inquiring,  why,  having  the  power  to  do  his  nhde  duty^  add 
professing  to  lone  Qod,  he  remains  such  an  ill-natored,  teslyt^ 
Gonceited,  censorious,  depraved  man  ?  Why  not  exercise  the 
power  he  has,  and  be  perfect  ?  Does  he  not  will  it  ?  does  hf 
not  desire  to  he  perfect  ?  What  hinders^  if  be  has  both  tbe  abiliijy 
and  the  inclination?  But  to  expose,  more  fully,  the  abnarfitiea 
and  contradictious  into  which,  as  appears  to  ns,  this  idea  baa 
betrayed  him,  we  may  observe,  that  he  talks  of  the  ''  regene* 
rate,"  as  persons  renewed  by  the  power  ^Go<i-^bout  common 
or  resistible,  and  i^cial,  extraordinary,  irrettstilHe  inflttetiee« 
of  grace — and  of  revivals  of  religion,  which,  *^  from  their  froili' 
and  effects,  we  are  authorized  to  call  outpourings  of  die  spirit 
of  God."f  <*  A  religious  attention,''  he  says,  ^*  thus  elcHed 
in  great  bodies  of  people,  canned  he  safely  ascrihed  to  anyoamse 
but  the  influence  of  ike  spifit  of  Ood^'  And  again;  *^  What 
changes  a  work  of  Qod^s  ^nrit  would  cause  in  this  numeitMur 
class,  and  O!  how  greatljr  io  be  desired,  even  for  the  purposes 
of  present  happiness."!  Now,  can  any  person  believe  ^tm^  hsi 
means  more  than  simply  to  pay  a  compliTnent  to  the  Hofy  Spirit^ 
when  he  writes  In  This  strain,  if  he  Mncerdy  thinks'tbat  we  faavo 

'  power  to  regenerate  onrselves^-^powtr  b^  naiuire  to  wQlsmd 

^  Pags  aSt  lit  SerifB.       f  Psgs  ^  M  Serick.       #  Fss«  IQ^  Sd  Ssriik 
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da  Hiftt  which  is  seeeptable  and  well-pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
^d — power  to  perforinour  whole  duty — to  keep  all  Ood's  coav 
nundB  perfectly  ?  The  great  Jehovah  d(»es  nothiog  that  is  un' 
nmessary^  or  unworthy  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  holy  B^iqg } 
but  weuld  it  not  be  superfluous  to  send  his  holy  spirit  into  men's 
liearts,  to  enable  them  to  do  that  which,  by  nature^  they  have 
•KAcient  ability  to  do  ? 

Men  of  plain  senae  will  find  themselves  under  a  physical  is- 
mpacity  to  comprehend  the  deep  metaphysics  which  our  Doc- 
tor displays  in  this  part  of  his  scheme— a  scheme  ''  that  doea 
Indeed  render  the  Bible  a  book  of  riddles  and  contradi'?tionsy^ 
and  if  received,  *'  would  shroud  the  Christian  world  in  darkness^ 
fin  her  with  impurity  and  rottenness,  and  smite  her  with  decline 
and  consumptitm '"  All  exhortations  to  pray  for  the  spirit — all 
promises  of  fcupema-ural  aid — all  those  passages  which  speak 
of  the  new  birth,  as  produced  by  the  almighty  power  of  Godt 
upen  the  supposition,  that  we  have,  by  nature,,^/  power  to  do 
ownkoh  diUy,  would  be  given  to  no  purpose,  or  have  no  meao- 
ing  ^orthy  of  inspiration.  A  sinner,  being  exhorted  to  pray, 
would  naturally  say,  why  ask  for  what  I  possess?  or,  being 
urged  to  obedience,  by  the  promise  of  divine  assistance.  Waat 
motire  can  this  be  to  me,  when  I  have  the  necessary  ability  f 
•  To  be  consistent,  we  think,  he  should  deny  the  necessity  of 
divine  influences  in  regeneration,  or  maintain  with  some  that 
baptism  is  regeneration,  and  with  Wesley,  that  an  entire  jret" 
domf<rom  sin  is  attainable  in  this  life ;  but  we  give  our  opinion 
wi^h  all  due  deference.  He  is  not  alone,  however,  in  this  o^- 
parent  absurdity.  The  writer  whom  we  have  before  quoted, 
and  observed  was  advancing  apace  towards  the  Doctor's  stand- 
ard of  raetafihysics,  has  on  one  page  of  his  sermon  these  words : 
^'  It  is  no  perversion  to  say,  that  a  sinful  man  can  become  holy» 
or  that  the  non-elect  can  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  gospel. 
The  non  elect  are  just  as  able  to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel 
as  the  elect,  if  they  are  disposed  to  do  so  ;''*  and  in  the  very 
next  page,  he  declares  that  "  no  sense  of  guilt  and  danger-:-no 
consciousness  of  obligation  and  duty— ^no  pressure  of  motives^ 
will  constrain  a  living  man  to  lay  down  the  arms  of  rebellion 

*  Spring's  Sermon  on  Bleetioo,  pages  9  and  !§. 
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and  be  reconciled  to  Ood.  If  the  spirit  of  God  dees  not  sppear; 
in  the  glory  of  his  grace,  to  wrest  the  weapops  of  revolt  front 
his  hands,  and  make  the  sinoer  willing  in  the  day  of  bis  powei, 
all  are  lost,  and  Christ  is  dead  in  vain." 

The  reader  will  please  to  remember,  that  to  the  ken  <Kf  these 
geiltlemen,  these  opposite  doctrines  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  each  other ;  and  if  he  does  not  see  them  to  be  so,  hehae 
only  to  charge  himself  with  want  oftision. 

Our  venerable  Reformer  has  repeatedly  told  ns,  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  go  into  a  detail  of  argument  on  the  points  noticed^ 
in  his  book  ;  and  we  must  be  permitted  io  express  our  regret 
that  this  was  the  case ;  for  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have* 
teen  their  consistency  illustrated  and  proved,  scrlptarally  and 
metaphysically,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  plainest  mind.  It  is 
no  breach  of  charity,  however,  to  suppose,  that  he  was  under  a 
physical  incapacity,  delicately  expressed  by  a  wish  not  to  do  It.' 

The  reader  may  now  compare  his  views  of  total  depravity 
with  what  is  said  on  the  same  subject  in  that  Confession  of  Faith 
which  he  has  solemnly  subscribed.  ''  By  this  sin,  they  fell 
from  their  original  righteousness  and  communion  with  God ; 
and  so  became  dead  in  sin,  and  wholly  defiled  in  all  the  Jaculties 
and  parts  of  soul  and  bodyJ^  "  From  this  original  corruption, 
whereby  we  are  utterly  ipdisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite 
to  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  do  proceed  all 
actual  transgressions."  And  now  wi  ask  again,  was  any  man 
ever  more  consistent  in  his  subscription  to  a  confession  of  faith 
than  our  learned  Doctor  ?  Surely  none,  except  the  disdples  of 
Socinus  and  Arius,  when  they  subscribe  the  thirty-nine  articled 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Leaving  this  point,  we  pass  to  the  consideration  cff  hi^  doe* 
trine  of  natural  and  moral  inability.  ^^  Some  believe,''  he 
says,  ^  that  since  the  fall,  men  are  free  to  do  wrong,  and  not  te 
do  right.  But  bible  metaphysics  t^ach,  that  5177/%/  c|:eatur€B 
are,  in  all  respects,  as  free  as  holy  ones.^*  And  again,  he  says, 
**  When  I  hear  a  man  begin  to  talk  about  a  moral  agency  to  do 
wrong,  but  not  to  do  right,  I  feel  myself  much  in  the  predlca- 
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mutUki  of  St.  Anthony^Awhen  le;cturing  the'^fishes.'^  The  lAem 
expressed  b«  (hat  a  Binful  creature  is  free  to  wiU  to  do  good,  bb- 
well  as  to  will  to  do  evil,  and,  vice  versa,  tfaat  a  holy  being  i9 
fiee  to  fvUl  to  do  evil^  as  well  as  to  will  to  do  good ;  any  other 
fireedoBO  is,  accordiag  to  him,  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
moral  agency.  It  may  not  seem  becoming  for  us  to  charge  sa 
great  a  divine  with  ignorance ;  but  if  he  calls  this  bib(e  meta- 
physics, we  must  advise  him  to  read  bis  bible  more ;  if  he  calls 
this  the  doctrine  of  Edwards,  we  must  recommend  to  him  to 
study  a  book  till  he  understands  it  f  for  if  that  man  could  speak 
from  the  tomb' in  which  he  sleeps,  he  would  pronounce  it  aVile 
slander,  or  the  misconceptioif  of  a  stupid 

Qod  is  a  most  free  agent,  and  will  he  say  that  God  is  free  io 
will  to  do  evil  ?  Holy  angels  are  free  agents,  and  are  they  free 
to  will  to  do  evil  ?  O  yes — he  says,  God,  to  be  free,  must  have 
it  in  his  power  to  become  sinful — to  cease  to  be  holy^  and 
glorious,  and  happy.  Holy  angels,  to  be  free,  must  be  at  liberty 
to  sin,,  and  reader  themselves  miserable,  and  so  must  all^e 
inhabitants  of  Heaven. 

We  readily  grant  that  we  labour  under  a  physical  inabiKlyr 
to  understand  such  deep  metaphysics  as  this;  and,  if  the  reader 
please,  though  it  will  be  departing  a  little  from  the  nature  of  a 
biographical  sketch,  we  will  briefly  giye  our  views  of  the  subject 
It  is- essential  to 'moral  agency,  that  we  be  free  to  act  agreeably 
to  the  motives  and  persuasions  presented  to  our  minds;,  and 
the  infliisnce  of  these  motives  and  persuasions  is  what  is  g^ne- 
rally  denominated  a  moral  necilssitt.  Hence^  Edwards 
maintains,  that  a  moral  necessity  inconsistent  with  freedom  of 
will,  nay,  essential  to  it.  The  will,  he  says,  is  always  as  the 
greatest  apparent  good;  and  the  stronger  the  moral  necessityi 
qr  tbe  stronger  the  influence  of  motives,  the  more  voluntary, 
and  free},  of  course,  will  be  the  actings  of  the  wilL  Thus,  whea 
we  see  a  dear  friend  or  benefactor  in  distress,  we  find  ourselves 
underga  stronger  necessity^  arising  from  motives  of  love  and  grati- 
tude, to  render  him  what  assistance  we  can,  than  is  the  case,  when- 
asked  to  relieve  one  who  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  Us.    This  ia.% 


*  FftgA  as,  Ut  Series. 
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kind  of  necessity  thai  imposes  no  violence  on  the  will ;  ti^ 
« very' act  of  the  will,  notwithstanding,  as  the  effect  of^uch  hn 
influence^  may  be  said  to  be  necessary :.  for  this  Treason,  God 
is  sometimes  said  to  act  necessanly,  and  yet  he  aci&Jredy,   As 
•  a  perfect  being,  the  moral  necessity  under  which  he^  acts  in- 
eludes  the  best  motives  and  the  best  ends ;  and  influenced  by 
these,  he  cannot  but  act  wisely  and  holily,  and  yet  he  is  a  mott 
free  and  independent  being.     In  this  senses  our  blessed  l^e- 
deemer,  when  he  was  upon  earth,  acted  necessarily^  in  loving 
'  holiness,  and  hating  sin,  and  yet  he  acted  with  perfect  liberty/ 
HencC)  it  appears,  that  the  will  may  be  under  the  iufluence  of 
a  moral  necessity  to  choose  only  that  which  is  good^  and  yet  be 
free ;  and  the  same  train  of  reasoning  proves  the  reverse  of  this 
to  be  true,  viz.,  that  the  will  may  be  under  the  influence  of  ir 
moral  necessity  to  choose  only  that  which  is  evilj  and  yet  be  free. 
The  Devil  is  under  such  a  moral  necessity;  he  neither  eon  do 
nor  will  any  thing  holy  or  good,  and  yet  he  acts  freely;  andtnis, 
with  all  suitable  respect  to  the  Reformer,  whose  Opinion  we  op- 
pose, we  aver  is  the  case  with  sinful  man  while  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture.   He  acts  freely ;  he  feels  that  he  does  so  ;  he  does  as  he 
pleases;  he  yields,  without  any  external  force  or  constraint,  to 
the  influence  of  such  motives  and  persuasions  as  present  them- 
selves  to  a  carnal  mind ;  and,  as  long  as  he  is  nnder  the  power 
of  Quch  a  moral  necessity,  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  in  his  pojver 
to  will  that  which  is  good,  unless'  he  can  have  a  will  contrary  to 
his  will;  unless  he  can  aci  under  the  iufluence  of  two  equally 
powerful,  distinct,  and  opposite  moral  necessities,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  which  is  absurd. 

Hence  it  is,  that  Calvinistic  divines  say  that  man,  by  nature, 
is  unable  to  love  and  obey  Gk)d.  The  depravity  he  inherits 
from  Adam  affects  his  understandings  kis  wUU  and  cdl  his  pow- 
ers^ and  so  subjects  him  habitually  to  the  influence  of  a  de* 
praved  moral  necessity.  The  imaginations  of  his  heart'  are ' 
only  evil ;  his  understanding  is  darkened,  being  alienated  from 
the  life  of  God,  through  the  ignorance  (hat  is  in  him,  because 
of  the  blindness  of  his  heart.  Bph.  iv.  18.  And  in  consequence 
of  this  blindness,  be  calls  good  evU^  and  therefore  hates  it ;  evil  . 
^od,  and  therefore  loves  it.^  While  be  remains  thus  blind. 
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which  he  does  while  he  remams  io  a  state  of  nature,  he  is  under 
ihfnoral  inability  to  love  and  serve  God;  or,  In  other  word% 
he  is  naturally  unable  to  do  what  God  requires  of  him. 

This  being  the  case,  we  see  the  absolute  necessity^there  is 
of  a  change  of  heart,  or  of  a  new  birth,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
There  must  be  a  supernatural,  divine  illumination ;  the  spirit 
xmust  open  the  eyes  of  the  sinner's  understanding.  He  who 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  mtist  shine  into 
his  heart,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glorj 
of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  before  he  will  be  delivered 
from  the  dominion  of  sin — ^from  the  power  of  those  mo- 
tives and  persuasions,  which  present  themselves  to,  and  reign 
over,  the  carual  mind.  When  he  receives  grace  from  above—- 
when  quickened  or  made  alive  unto  God  by  the  omnipotepoQ 
of  the  Holy  Ghost^  he  sees  that  what  he  had  called  good,  b 
evil,  and  what  he  had  supposed  to  be  evil,  is  good — the  opera- 
tioHl  of  his  will  are  changed.  He  believes — he  prays — beloved 
1 — old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all  things  become  new.  He 
has  new  views  and  volitions,  and  in  proportion  as  the  things  of 
the  spirit  of  God  are  made  known  to  him,  he  loves  and  pursues 
them. 

The  moral  inability^  then,  under  which  a  sinner  labours,  is . 
pot  tnerely  a  want  of  will,  as  our  modern  Reformer  says  it  is, 
but  a  want  of  power  also,  to  discern  the  truths  of  God's  word — 
a  want  of  moral  vision,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  or  a  certain 
spiritual  perception^  to  speak  more  scripturally,  to  enable  him 
to  understand  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom.  From  the  prece- 
ding remarks  it  appears,  too,  that  though  he  is  naturally  under 
auch  a  moral  inability  as  it  requires  divine  power  to  remove, 
yet  he  acts  freely  in  all  he  does,  and  is  chargeable  with  guilt 
when  he  commits  sin. 

This  moral  inability  he  mislenm  a  natural  inahilily.  In  a 
particular  sense  it  is,  indeed,  such ;  or,  rather,  it  is  a  natural 
moral  inability  ;  but  he  does  not  use  the  term  in  this  sense ;  and 
he  employs  it  to  convey  the  idea,  that  Calvinistic  divines  repre- 
sent the  sinner  as  ^<  chained  like  Baron  Trenck,  by  massy  links 
and  staples  to  the  floor  and  walls  of  his  prison."  This  we  must 
pronounce  a  gross  misrepreseatation,  or  a  gross  misappreheQ- 
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sioD)  which  could  hardly  be  expected  in  a  man  of  his  metaphy- 
fiioal  acuteness. . 

A  person  in  the  situation  of  Baron  Trenck  is  truly  under  a 
natural  inability,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  is,  perhaps, 
generally  understood,  and  ^*  should  a  man  go  into  the  prison, 
and  begin  to  exhort  him  to  hasten  out  without  delay,"  he  might 
well  *^  take  him  either  for  a  tyrant  come  to  insult  his  helpless- 
ness, or  for  a  madman  or  an  ideot."  But  the  Gospel  sinner  n 
not  under  such  a  natural  inability ;  nor  is  he  so  represented  by 
Any  Galvinistic  divine  in  this  city.  He  is  free  from  all  outward 
restraints ;  he  is  physically  under  no  necessity  of  sinning ;  the 
necessity  under  which  he  acts  is  wholly  of  a  moral  kind ;  but 
he  is  nevertheless  naturally  unable,  from  the  inlQuence  of  such 
necessity,  to  love  God.  He  is,  by  nature,  morally  blind  and 
perverse.  The  depravity  pervades  the  whole  man.  All  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  all  the  faculties  of  the  body,  are,  aa 
the  Confession  of  Faith  states,  infected  or  defiled  with  siu.  To 
say,  therefore,  that  depravity  consists  only  in  a  want  of  will, 
and  to  affirm,  with  the  same  breath,  that  we  have  power  to 
change  our  will,  is,  in  fact,  making  our  depravity  nothing.  And 
if  the  Doctor  should  once  concede,  thai  we  have  not  the  power 
to  change  oxir  wills^  then  he  would  represent  us  just  as  physi- 
cally unable  to  obey  God  as  he  is  pleased  to  say  the  Calvinists^ 
do,  when  they  extend  depravity  to  every  part  of  the  man. 

When  we  are  hindered  bj/  something  external  from  doing  what 
we  will,  or  what  is  commanded  us,  we  are  under  a  natural  ne- 
cessity to  disobey,  or  a  natural  inability  to  obey ;  and  such  a 
necessity,  or  inability,  is  perfectly  tncoims^e/t^  with  liberty,  coni- 
mands5  and  obligations  to  obey.  But  not  so  that  moral  neces- 
sity y  or  moral  inabiliiyj  which  is  wholly  inseparable  from  a  sin- 
ful  nature  before  regeneration  takes  place.  The  sinner  is  una- 
ble to  do  good  till  his  nature  is  changed — till  his  mind  is  enlight- 
ened, and  his  heart  sanctified.  But  he  acts  freely  in  doing  evil; 
he  is  not  under  the  influence  of  physical  force. 

As  our  divine  seems  somewhat  anxious  to  be  thought  a  true 
disciple  of  Edwards,  and  takes  some  pains  to  palm  iis  system 
upon  the  public  under  the  sanction  of  this  great  name,  we  shall 
trouble  the  reader  with  a  few  quotations  touching  this  point, 
from  the  two  most  celebrated  works  of  that  author.    We  shall 
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ts&tract  first  from  his  work  on  the  affections,  pnbKeihed  m  the 
year  1746,  when  he  was  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Northampton. 
*^  Another  reason,"  he  yiys,  '*  why  the  s&ints  and  their  vir- 
tues are  called  sprntual  is,  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  dwelling  as  a 
vital  principje  in  their  souls,  tiiere  produces  those  effects  whei^ 
10  he  exerts  and  communicates  hiaiself  in  his  ownr  proper  na- 
tur^.*^  "  So  that  not  only  the  persons  are  called  spiritual,  as  hav* 
ing  the  spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  them,  but  those  quallfioatioin, 
affections,  and  experiences,  that  ^re  wrought  in  them  by  tho- 
spirit,  are  spiritual,  and  therein  differ  vastly  in  their  nature  and 
kind  from  all  ihdfa  natural  rftrnt  u  or  can  be  the  sv/bjett  ffi 
while  he  remains  in  a  natural  state ;  and  also  from  all  fltat  men 
or  devils  can  be  the  authors  of."f    ^'  From  these  things^,  it  b 
evident,  that  those  gracious  influences  which  the  siunts  are  ilfte 
subjects  of,  and  the  effects  of  God*s  spirit  which  they  experi- 
ence, *«re  entirely  above  naiure^  altogether  of  a  different  kind 
from  any  thing  that  men  find  within  themselves  by  nature^  or 
only  in  the  exercise  of  natural  principles. "|    ^  And  becaine 
this  spiritual  sense  is  immensely  the  most  noble  and  excellent| 
and  that  without  which  all  other  principles  of  perception,  and 
'all  our  faculties,  are  useless  and  vain;  therefore,  ike  giving  this 
new  sense,  with  the  blessed  fruits  and  effects  of  it  in  the  soul, 
\s  compared  to  a  raising  the  dead.    This  new  spiritual  sense, 
\ind  the  new  dispositions  (hat  attend  it,  are  no  new  faculties, 
but  are  new  principles  of  nature."^    After  explaining  what  he 
means  by  a  principle  of  nature,  he  proceeds,  *^  so  this  new  spi- 
^  ritual  sense  is  not  a  new  faculty  of  understanding,  but  it  Is 
a  new  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  the  soul,  for  a  new  kind 
of  exercise  of  the  same  faculty  of  understanding ;  so  that  new 
holy  dispositions  of  heart  that  attend  this  new  sense,  are  not  a 
new  faculty  of  will,  but  a  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  tfie 
soul,  for  a  new  kind  of  exercise  of  the  same  faculty  of  will." 
*'  But  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  his  spiritual  influences  on  the  hearts 
^  Iris  saints,  operates  by  irtfiising  or  exercising  new,  divine,  and 
supernatural  principles-^^Tinciples  which  are,  inSeed,  a  new  and 
spiritual  nature-— and  principlerfar  more  nobje  and  excellent  than 
all  that  is  in  the  natural  man,"  and  still  referring  to  the  same, 

*  Page  96,  part  3d.  f  Page  97.  ^  p«ge  9?.  $  Page  lOa 
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^  which  the  nafaral  man  discerns  notfaiog  of,  and  has  no  ma2> 
Ber  of  idea  of,  and  conceiTes  of  no  more  than  a  man  without 
the  sense  of  tasting  can  conceive  of  the  sweet  taste  of  honey , 
or  a  man  born  blind  can  have  a  notion  of  the  beauty  of  the^ ' 
rainbow."^  *^  There  is  such  a  thing,  if  the  scriptures  are  of 
any  use  to  teach  us  any  thing,  as  a  spiritual^  supernatural  un- 
derskmding  of  divine  things,  that  is  peculiar. to  the  saints,  and 
which  those  who  are  not  saints,  kuQW  nothing  of.  1  Cor.  it* 
14.  From  hence»  it  may  be  surely  inferred  wherein  spiritual 
>  understanding  consists.  For  if  there  foe  in  the  saints  a  kind  oC 
apprehension  or  perception,'  which  is  in  its  nature  perfectly  di* 
verse  from  all  that  natural  men  have,  or  that  it  is  possible  they> 
should  have f  till  they  have  a  new  nature,  it  must  consist  in  their 
having  a  certain  kind  of  ideas  or  sensations  of  mind,  which  are 
aknply  diverse  from  all  that  is,  or  can  be,  in  the  minds  of  natural 
men.^'f  Speaking  of  the  transforming  power  of  these  discove*. 
ries,  he  says,  ''  Such  power  as  this  is  properly  divine  power,  and 
is  peculiar  to  the  spirit  of  the  Lord*  Other  power  may  make  a  * 
great  alteration  in  men's  present  frames  and  feelings ;  but  'da 
the  power  of  a  Creator  only  that  cap  change  the  nature,  or  give 
a  new  nature ;  and  no  discoveries  or  illuminations,  but  those 
that  are  supernatural  and  divine,  will  have  this  supernatural 
effect'^ I  From  these  extracts,  it  is  evident  that  Edwards  main- 
tained, that  a  naiwral  man  is  incapable  of  spiritual  acts  and  exer- 
cises^ or  that  a  sinner  \&  naturally  unable,  from  the  blindness  o£ 
bis  understanding,  and  the  perverseness  of  his  heart,  to  believe 
and  repent — to  love  and  serve  God;'-^that  the  understanding, 
must  be  enlightened  from  above,  and  the  heart  renewed,  before 
ne  can  have  ability  to  exercise  faith,  and  other  christian  graces.'' 
But  no,  says  our  Reformer,  *'  there  is  no  want  ofpowtr^^  '*  therei 
is  no  bar  in  the  way  of  their  whole  duty,  but  their  disinclination.^^ 
If  the  Reader  happens  to-be  as  profound  ih  metaphysics  as  (hw 
great  Doctor,  he  may  be  able  to  see  the  agreement  between  his 
doctrines  and  those  of  Edwards,  whom  he  professes  to.  follow^ 
In  the  4th  section  of  that  author's  work  on  the  will»  moral 
inability  is  divided  into  two  kinds,  *' general  and  habitual,"  and 
particular  or  occasional.  Having,  illustrated  the  propriety  of 
dbtinction,  he  observes,  '^  that  the  word  inability  is  used  in  a 
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sense  rerjr  diverse  firom  its  original  import.  The  word  signi' 
ties  only  a  natural  iaability  in  the  proper  ose  of  it ;  and  is  ap- 
plied  td  imcfa  cases  only  wherein  a  present  will  or  inclination 
to  pie  thing}  with  respect  to  which  a  person  is  said  to  be  unable, 
is  supposable.  It  is  improperly  saidi  that  a  person  cannot  per* 
form  those  external  actions  which  are  dependent  on  the  act  of 
the  will»  and  which  would  be  easily  performed,  if  the  act  of 
the  will  were  present.  And  if  it  be  improperly  said,  that  he 
cannot  perform  those  bxteenal  voluntary  actions,  which  de- 
pend on  the  will,  it  is,  in  some  respect^  more  improperly  said, 
that  he  is  unable  to  exert  the  acts  of  the  will  themselves ;  be- 
cause, it  is  more  evidently  false,  with  regard  to  these,  that  he 
cannot  if  he  will ;  for  to  say  so,  is  a  downright  contradiction. 
Therefore,  in  these  tsingb  to  ascribe  a  non*performance  to 

r 

the  want  of  power  or  ability  is  not  just,  because  the  thing  nani* 
ing  is  not  a  being  able,  but  a  being  willing.  There  are  faculties 
of  mind,  and  capacity  of  nature,  and  every  thing  else  sufficienti 
but  a  disposition ;  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  will."* 

This  is  the  reasoning  which  our  Reformer  and  certain  mush- 
room  divines,  not  understanding,  apply  to  spiritt^al  and  divine 
things ;  whereas  Edwards  is  speaking  exclusively  of  such  things 
as  are  consistent  with,  or  agreeable  to,  our  sinful  nature,  and  in 
reference  to  these,  we  say,  Amen,  to  every  word. 

No  Calvinistic  divine  will  affirm  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  a  man  in  health  to  bend  his  knees — ^to  attend  the  house  of 
God — to  read  the  bible,  because  these  are  acts  which  require 
the  exercise  only  of  bodily  strength,  and  it  is  only  for  want  of 
a  will,  if  they  are  not  performed ;  nor  will  any  Calvinistic  divine 
affirm,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  man  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  enemy — to  despise  lying,  swearing,  and  drunkenness — to 
believe  well-authenticated  reports — to  practise  kindness  toward 
his  neighbour — compassion  to  the  poor,  &c.,. because  these  are 
acts  of  the  will  which  may  be  performed  in  our  sinful  nature ; 
and  if  not  performed,  it  is  only  for  want  of  a  disposition,  or 
the  proper  use  of  those  faculties  and  that  capacity  of  nature  with 
which  we  are  by  nature  furnished.  Biit  these  are  not  holy  acts 
in  a  sinful  man.    Such  a  one  may  be  distinguished  for  his  ami- 
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able  disposition— ^or  his  ri^d  moralitf-rfor  his  great  bamanitjri 
and  for  maDj  oth^r  ezceUont  qualities,  speaking  after  the  man- 
ner of  men,  and  y.et  be  destitute  of  fieuth  and  all  gracious  affec- 
tions. These  require  a  proportionate  or  corresponding  abiNty. 
These  are  acts  of  the  will,  peculiar  to  the  new  nature,  and  pro*  - 
eeed  from  what  Edwards  calls  a  new  principle^  or  a  nen  life. 
In  other  words,  man  has  natural  power  to  do  every  thing  agree-* 
able  to  nature,  unless  there  be  some  defect  in  his  understanding, 
er  some  external  obstacle  to  prevent  him  from  doing. as  h6 
would;  and  if  no  such  difficulties  exist,  it  would  be  improper 
to  say,  that  he  cannot^  or  is  unable  to  do  it 

But  this  is  not  true  in  relation  to  spiritual  exercises ;  nor  docs 
Edwards  mean  that  this  reasoning  should  be  applied  to  them* 
If  he  does,  then  all  the  preceding  extracts  from  hu  work  oft 
the  affections  are  flatly  contradicted  by  himself,  and  so,  akKV 
are  various  parts  of  this  same  dissertation  on  the  wilL 

Thus  be  says,  *^  The  things  which  haye  been  said,  obviate 
some  of  the  chief  objections  of  Arminians  against  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  and  corruption  .of  man'a 
nature,  whereby  hie  heart  is  whoUy  under  the  power  of  nn^  and 
he  is  UTTERLY  UNABLE,  without  the  interpOju|ion  ^  sovereign 
grace^  savingly  to  love  Ood^  bdieve  in  Christy  or  <fo  any  thing 
that  ia  truly  good  and  acceptahte  in  God*s  sight  Fpr  the  maia^ 
objection  against  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  inconustent  with 
freedom  of  will,  because  it  supposes  man  to  he  under  a  neces' 
sity  of  sinning,  and  that  God  requires  things  of  him,  in  order  to 
his  avoiding  eternal  damnation,  which  he  is  unable  to^  do :  and 
that  this  doctrine  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  sincerity  of 
counsels,  invitations,  &c.  Now,  this  doctrine  supposes  no  other 
necessity  of  .sinning,  than  a  moral  mcessUy  ;  which,  as  has  been 
shown,  does  not  at  all  excuse  sin ;  and  supposes  no  other  incdnlUtf 
to  obey  any  command,  or  perform  any  duty,  even  the  most 
spiritual  and  exalted,  but  a  monA  inability^  which,  as  has  been 
proved,  does  not  excuse  persons  in  the  iu>n-performance  of  any. 
good  thing,  or  make  them  not  to  be  proper  objects  of  com* 
mands,  counsels,  and  invitations."^ 
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Bat  it  \a  frordijr  of  obierratioD,  tbat  th^  ltefi>nii«r  and  lA 
friemis  attaeh  ta  the  phrase  moral  inabiHtp  a  differetft  tmeanittg 
fipoffi  #hat  Mr.  Edwards  intends  to  eonvey.  They  confine  U 
exdusmly  to  lAe  vr^^  and  iBvariably  speak  of  the  will|  Kke  Ar- 
miidans^  as  (hoiigh  it  i/Bere  tm  independent,  a^'determmingjbcut' 
ty.  The  andentaoding,  and  other  powers,  are  not,  according 
to  <Acir  daetriae,  in  ike  kaei  degree  depraved  by  sin;  they  are  §$ 
perJeUandmUouehedaetheynferebefiTe  ihe^aU;  and  hence  it 
is,  that  when  he  bears  a  Calvinist  say,  with  Edwards,  that  the 
eai^ial.Bian  Is  **  utterly  unable^  wWtmd  the  interposiiUin  tfeove^ 
reign  grace,  to  believe  m  Christy^  the  Doctor  is  fool  erioagh  fo 
suppose  that  the  man  is  represented  as  without  feet,  or.  lia&dsVor 
eyes,  or  confined  Itlce  Baron  Treneli. 

The  design  of  Edwards  in  his  dissertation  is  simply  Ads ;  to 
p»e¥o  that  the  moral  necessity  snder  which  ^ners  act,  and 
nmst  actf  till  titeir  nature  is  changed,  or  nntil  they  receive  divine 
grace,'  is  perfectly  inconsistent  with  freedom  of  wiR,  or  With  the 
ftwt  of  their  heing  the  subjects  of  gospel  invitations  and  torn* 
mandfa ;  not  to  prove,  that  whUe  under  the  inflnence  of  this  ne- 
ee^sity,  they  have  the  power  of  making  another  kind  of  moral 
necessity  for  themselves,  which  is  not  at  all  congenial  to  their 
ttature.  This  power  be  denies  a  man  to  have.  Spiritual  views, 
■volitiotts,  and  feelings,  he  declares*  in  a  number  of  places,  are 
entirely  above  nature,  and  can  proceed  only  from  the  superna- 
tural iihimination  of  the  spirit  of  God,  or  the  implantation  of  a 
new  and  divine  principle. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  objections  of  our  di?ine,  aad  his  friends, 
who  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Hopkinsians,  to  the 
doctrine  of  Calvinistic  preachers  on  this  subject,  are  the  vert 
IDENTICAL  ONES  wkich  Mr*  Edwords  quotes  from  Dr.  Wh^tbt, 
THE  Arminian,  and  endeavours  to  answer. 

For  example:  Edwards  says  that  Arminians  '' streopously 
maintain,  that  it  rvould  be  unjust  m  Ood  to  require  any  thing  bC" 
yond  our  present  power  and  ability  to  performy'^^  and  then  quotes 
Whitby — "  Who  can  blame  a  person  for  doing  what  he  could 
not  help  ?  It  being  sensibly  unjust  to  punish  any  man  for  doing 
that  which  was  never  in  his  power  to  avoid.     Why  doth  God 
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command,  if  man  hath  not  free  will  and  power  to  pbeyj  A 
law  is  giYen  to  him  that  can  turn  to  both  partsi  obey  or  trans- 
gress it»  but  no  law  can  be  against  him  who  is  bound  by  na^ 
ture."  Again  he  quotes  him ;  *'  If,*'  said  that  distinguished  Ar- 
Bdinian,  '*  they  be  thus  necessitated,  then,  neither  their  sins  of 
omission  or  commission  could  deserve  that  name,  it  being  ea* 
aential  to  the  nature  of  sin,  according  to  St.  Austin's  definitioBi 
that  it  be  an  action,  a  qtw  lU>erum  est  abstinere.  These  things 
seem  plainly  necessary  to  make  an  action  or  omission  culpablci 
]•  That  it  be  in  our  power  to  perform  or  forbear  it,  &c."^  Now, 
let  u^  see  what  the  Reformer  says  :  ''  It  is  impossible  to  follow 
the  strain  of  exhortation  which  flows  through  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  not  perceive  that  it  was  given  on  the  full  per- 
suasion and  assurance  that  men  &Te  fully  ahle  to  do  what  they 
^re  es:bprted  to  do."t  ^^  The  continual  exhortations  and  com- 
mands of  God,  show  us  how  God  himsetf  estimates  the  sinner*^ 
abilUy^  and  the  duty  to  perform,  and  (he  ability  to  perform  it,  are 
the  exact  measures  of  each  other.''|  Again;  **If  this  great 
principle  be  denied,  the  plainest  dictates  of  common  sense  and 
justice  are  abolished  and  done  away,  and  the  Bible  becomes  a 
book  of  riddles  aftd  contradictions.  But,  a  set  of  preachera 
come  forward  and  employ  a  large  portion  of  all  their  sermons 
in  persuading  people  that  they  cannot  do  any  of  these  things 
which  God,  and  his  prophets  and  apostles,  have  exhorted 
and  commanded  them  to  do,  any  more  than  they  can  pluck  the 
sun  from  the  heavens.  And  when  one  endeavours  to  relieve 
the  difficulty,  by  showing  that  their  inability  is  only  of  the  mo- 
ral kind,  consisting  in  want  ofrvill,  and  not  of  power t  an  outcry 
is  raised,  he  is  hooted  and  scouted  as  an  Arminian,  and  the 
people  assured,  over  and  over,  that  their  inability  is  a  true  and 
natural  incapacity,  or  want  of  power." 

The  plain  import  of  this  last  quotation  is,  that  a  man  hasbo' 
dUy  strength  to  believe  jfhe  nnlL  This  is  some  more  metaphy- 
sics. But  Calvinistic  divines  do  not  deny  that  man  has  bodily 
strength ;  it  is  not  natural,  but  moral  power ^  that  they  deny  him, 
which,  they  say,  he  has  not  by  nature. 
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Ve  BOW  t»k  the  candid  reader  to  eompara  the  wntiaieiiii 
of  Dr  PoedagogiUd  with  those  expressed  in  the  quotations  from 
Di .  Whitby,  and  point  oat  the  difference  between  the  two  DoOf 

tors,  IF  HE  CAN. 

As  pur  Reformer  is  a  great  reader,  and  great  readers  some* 
times  pass  rapidly  over  the  contents  of  a  boolt,  it  appears  pr6* 
bable  to  us,  that  when  reading  Edwards  on  the  Will,  he  has 
mistaken  the  quotations  from  Wl|itby  for  Edwards^  own  sent}* 
O^nts ;  and  bis  reasonings  on  the  principles  of  Arminians  theni- 
aelves,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  their  objeotioiis 
baye  no  forpe,  for  illustrations  of  his  own  doctrine.  There  Is 
certainly  f(Ood  reason  to  believe  that  this  has  been  the  fiict ;  and 
it  reminds  us  of  a  story  we  have  been  told  of  a  certain  young 
Hopkinsian,  who  had  taken  up  one  of  Owen's  books,  and  nM 
perceiving  that  the  particular  part  which  be  was  reading  waa  a 
quotation,  spoke  out  at  the  conclusion  of  almost  every  para- 
grapii_<«  So  says  Dr.  Owen,  and«p  say  /;*'  and,  at  length,  to 
his  very  great  surprise  and  mortification,  came  to  these  iffords 
<if  Owen,  "  so  sats  Socinus.** 

We  are  far  from  regarding  Mr.  Edwards  as  an  inspired,  or 
infetllible  writer,  but  we  are  pained  to  hear  his  name  used  to 
give  credit  to  the  crudities  of  every  upstart  metaphysician ;  vre 
blush  at  the  effrontery  of  those  who  ascribe  to  him  the  very 
doctrines  which  it  was  the  study  of  his  life  to  refute,  and 
which  he  repeatedly  declares  to  be  both  uNscRiPTURAii  and 
UNFHiLosoPHicAL,  "  if  thcsc  tbiugs  are  true,"  he  says,  •*  in  Dr. 
Whitby's  sense  of  necessity,  they  will  prove  all  such  to  be 
blameless  who  are  given  up  of  God  to  sin,  and  in  what  they  com- 
mit after  they  are  thus  given  up."*  «« If  not  only  co-action,  but 
all  necessity  will  prove  men  blameless,  then  Judas  was  blame- 
less after  Christ  had  given  him  over,  and  had  already  declared 
his  certain  damnation,  anil  that  he  should  verily  betray  him. 
He  was  ;:uilty  of  no  sin  in  betraying  his  master,  on  this  supposi- 
tion ;  though  his  so  doing  is  spoken  of  by  Christ  as  the  tnost 
aggravated  sin,  more  heinous  than  the  sin  of  Pilate  in  crucifying 
him.  t  ' 

^^  As  to  that  objection  against  the  doctrine,  that  it  make$  men 
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no  more  than  mere  inachines,  (which  objection  iih€  Refortber 
faimaelf  adduces,)  I  woald  saj,  that  liotwithstandttig  this  doo« 
trkie,  man  is  entirely,  perfectly,  and  unspeakably  different  from 
a  mere  machine,  in  that  he  has  reason  and  understanding,  aod 
has  a  faculty  of  will,  and  is  so  capable  of  volition  and  choice; 
and  in  that  his  will  is  guided  by  the  dictates  or  views  of  his  un- 
derslanding ;  and  in  that  his  external  actions  and  behaviour, 
and  m  mantf  reapeeis  also  his  thoughts  and  the  exercises  of  his 
mind,  are  subject  to  his  will,  so  that  he  has  liberty  to  act  ac- 
eording  to  his  choice,  and  do  what  he  pleases."^ 

We  have  said  a  great  deal  on  this  point;  but  our  object  wtts 
to  enable  the  reader  duly  to  appreciate  that  trait  in  the  Re- 
former's character  which  is  under  consideration.  We  have  no 
doabt  he  thinks  he  agrees  with  Edwards,  if  he  has  never  read 
his  books ;  and  if  he  has,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  case  there  should 
be  a  want  of  will,  that  he  will  deny  there  is  a  want  of  power j  to 
prove  it  metaphysically.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  reader 
will  remember  that  he  is  a  great  metaphysician,  oiu^  a  nuMi  eoti" 
ristent  divine! 

On  the  subject  of  the  atonemeitt,  it  must  be  confessed, 
he  acquits  himself  with  his  characteristic  ability :  he  shoots 
right  to  the  mark;  he  writes  like  a  Reformer,  and  by  many 
(perhaps  better  judges  than  we  are)  his  observations  will  be 
esteemed  learned,  and  his  comparisons  forcible. 

"The  object  of  the  atonement,'-  he  says,  *Ms,  in  one  word, 
to  show  Oo€P8  haired  of  «tn,  and,  in  the  same  degree;  his  love 
of  holiness.  This  is,  indeed,,  the  object  of  penalty  under  human 
governments :  it  is  to -show  the  displeasure  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority at  transgression/'t  *'  When  Christ  endured  the  curse 
of  the  law,  the  same  discovery  was  made  of  God's  hatred  of 
transgression— the  same  of  his  regard  for  his  own  law;  though, 
perhaps,  in  a  still  more  striking  form,  than  when  sinners  are  pu- 
nished for  their  own  sins.  Christ,  therefore,  made  propitiation 
for  nn,  by  bis  death,  by  completely  answering  thereby,  thegreat 
end  of  the  penalty  y  or  ffie  death  of  the  sinner.*^ 

The  import  of  this  passage  is  manifest : 
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^^  niQ  gr^af  end  of  the  piBnalfy^  or*of  tbe  dkatb  9f  tipe  siwieri" 
It  ^  ^  9how  Qod"^  hatred <if  sin;'*  <'  tbU  great  end"'  Christ  has 
4HMopletely  gnswered  by  bis  deiUh ;  and,  of  course,  ibe  dsatti 
.of  the  siimer  U  no  longer  necessary  fir  this  end;  and,  of  cottree, 
all  men  and  devik  wHl  be  saYed*  Tbe  Mine  idea  is  oxpretaid 
in  tkiis  sentence : ''  The  mariouB  safferings  of  Christ  were,  in  all 
lespeets,  the  same  as  they  would  have  fteeo  had  he  mtenM  io 
die  fir  (he  whole  world /^*  thatU^ithedidnatiniendtB  di^bt 
the  whole  world,  hl«  sufferings  were  greater  than  was  seMM- 
ry ;  but  it  cannot  be  stfppoaed  that  the  Redeemer  slififered  iume- 
eessarily ;  therefore,  he  did  miend  to  die  fof  the  whole  world ; 
and  for  it  he  has  answered  the  great  end.  qfthe  penaU^f^  wUeh 
was  to  show  God's  hatred  of  sin;  which,  was  in  fact  fo  mote  an 
end  (^punishment; — and  since  devils  haste  nil,  and  the  death 
of  Christ  is  an  exhibition  of  the  diving  hatred  against  sin  ii  ge- 
neral, they  must  be  benefited  by  it  as  weU  as  inen,  and  shaOiie 
saved. 

But,  to  do  our  Reformer  justice,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
he  does  not  declare  himself  a  universalist  in  plun  termsV  ^  ^ 
from  this,  he  elsewheref  speaks  of  the  elect  aad^e  non-elect; 
and,  to  render  his  professed  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  etec^on  con- 
sbtent  with  his  views  of  atonement,^.he  makes  a  distinctiiNi  be- 
tween atonement  and  redemption* 

This  distinction  is  worthy  of  some  notice :  ^^  Atonement  and 
fedemptioo,"  he  says,  '*  are  widely  different  in  their  nature  and 
effects ;  the  former  sets  open  the  door  of  merCy ;  the  latter  ap- 
plies the  benefit  of  Christ." 

As  it  is  not  our  wish  to  say  any  thing  in  this  sketch  to  invite 
a  controversy  with  this  able  divine,  or  to  enter  into  a  systematic 
and  elaborate  discussion  of  liis  doctrines,  we  shall  not  trouble 
ourselves  to  give  the  classia  argum^lormn  in  support  of  a  defi* 
nite  atonement  9  bat  merely  make  a  few  remarks  on  thb  famous 
distinction.  ' 

**  Atonement  sets  open  the  door  of  mercy ;""  and  bow  ?  "By 
answering  the  great  end  of  the  penalty;"  ^  by  showing  Cbd's 
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htil^eA  4>f  MO.**  Th«  door  of  merey  b  tk^n  Mt  open*  Irf  Ite 
Atofliement  to  fafieo  aiigel»-*-to  damned  riimers  of  our  rate,  aiid 
to  millioiis  who  aerer  hear  of  the  way  of  salvaUon ;  and  wHai 
benefit  do  these  derive  from  it  ?  Can  the  reader  conceive  of  any  1 
And  is  it  a^preeaMe  to  our  notions  of  the  Deity  to  suppose  tiiit 
he  would  do  a  fting  ^  the  benefit  of  tihese  beinp,  and  not  fpn 
them  the  smallest  intimation  of  hiajdesign?-^not  give  them  so 
QHich  as  the  offer  of  mercy  ?  Again ;  Is  it  agreeable  to  onr  notions 
of  the  Deity  to  suppose  that  after  the  great  end  of  the  penalty 
bas  be«i  compkiehf  answered,  in  the  dec0i  of  his  Son,  he  woold 
require  it  to  be  answered,  a  second  time,  in  the  death  of  the 
sinner  T 

^t,  he  says,  *'  Redemption  applies  the  benefits  of  ChHst  ;** 
and  to  whom  ?  To  all  men?  To  all  fallen  creatures?  He  does 
not  deny  it  His  redemption  appears  to  us  as  indefinite  as  hb 
atonement,  and  so  it  ought  to  bie.  They  are  co-extensive ;  they 
respect  the  same  objects,  and  our  Reformer  b  a  consistent  theth 
logical.  He  speaks,  however,  of  the  elect,  as  we  have  before 
observed ;  of  those  who  shall  finally  be  saved ;  and  these  he 
represents  as  having  more  tlian  the  door  of  mercy  set  opea» 
as  having  the  benefits  of  Christ  actually  applied  to  them  by 
the  spirit  of  God.  Tet  he  declares  that  the  non-elect  are,  by 
virtue  of  an  indefinite  atonement,  placed  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  elect ;  that  the  same  provision  is  made  for  all  men ; 
that  all  have  the  same  power  to  believe,  repent,* and  be  saved. 
Granting,  for  a  moment,  that  the  two  doctrines  are  metaphysi- 
cally reconcilable  with  each  other,  or  that  there  is  no  absurdity 
in  maintaining  that  a  general  atonement  amounts  only  to  a  par- 
tial redemption^  we  would  ask,  whether,  upon  this  principle, 
there  would  not  be  reason  to  charge  God  with  partiality  in 
electing  to  salvation,  and,  in  a  supematurd  way,  conferring  ex- 
traordinary benefits  upon  men  who  have  full  power  to  comply 
with  all  his  requisitions,  while  he  leaves  some  to  perish  in  their 
sins  who  were  not  even  told  how  they  must  exercise  their  power 
in  the  discharge  of  duty  ?  All  have  full  power  to  obey,  but  some 
have  greater  encouragements  to  obedience  than  others,  and  smnt 
none  at  all ;  yet  those  who  most  abuse  their  privileges,  and  never 
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•irert  their  powers  are  saTed  by  a  special  interposition  of  dlTtai 
grace ! ! !  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  these  men. '  For  our  ^art, 
we  45annot  conceive  why  grace  should  be  exercised  at.  all  to- 
ward those  who  liave  ability  to  deserve — who  have  power  to  do 
all  that  God  has  commanded ;  and  such  are  not  likely  to  set  a 
▼ery  lug^  value  upon  tlM  grace  they  map:  receive. 

*>  Should  I  make  a  dinner,"  he  says,  ''  for  but  two  perwNMi 
and  then  send  out  pressing  invitations  to  ten ;  nay,  and  shonl^ 
Ihfeaten  the  whole  with  my  utmost  displeasure  if  they  did  not 
come,  in  what  light -would  my  conduct  be  viewed  by  those 
who  knew  the  whole  of  the  fiicts?  How  surprised  would  the 
two  be,  when  they  came  to  see  there  was  provision  only  for 
tiiem  ?  And  as  to  the  eight  who  were  invited  with  urgency 
and  threatening,  when  they  came  to  learn  that  a  dinner  Was 
only  made  for  two,  what  might  they  not  justly  say  ?  They 
might, .  and  would  say,  the  invitation  was  false  and  abusive. 
Far  different  from  this  was  the  wedding  feast  of  the  king's  son. 
Can  a  man  who  reads  this  parable  doubt  of  the  fulness  of  the 
gospel  provision  for  all  men— *of  the  sincerity  <^  the  invitation 
to  all  men — of  the  voluntariness  of  its  rejection^  and,  of  course, 
of  the  ability  to  have  accepted  ?"^ 

This  extract  brings  to  our  recollection  a  sermon  we  have  read 
on  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son,  preached  at  Newark,  by  one 
Samuel  WnEiiPLEY,  teacher  of  a  school  in  that  place. 

The  sermon  is  on  these  words :  ^'  For  many  are  called,  but 
few  are  chosen."  From  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  the  preacher 
remarks,  that  three  things  are  obvious,  1.  '*  Ampleness  of  pro- 
vision." 2.  "  Sincerity  of  invitation ;"  and,  3.  *'  Voluntari- 
ness of  rejeclion,'^  He  then  adds,  *'  tliat  there  can  be  no  sin- 
cerity in  an  invitation  to  a  feast,  if  the  provision  made  be  not 
sufficient  for  the  persons  invited.  An  invitation  to  a  hundred, 
when  provision  was  made  ouly  for  twenty,  might  not  onl}'  be 
justly  taxed  with  insincerity,  but  direct  falsehood  and  abuse. 
Nor  would  it  relieve  the  difficulty  to  say,  that  it  was  known 
that  eighty  would  not  come.  Still  more  highly  chargeable 
would  be  an  invitation  made  to  persons  wlio  should  be  fatally 
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pretented  by  any  j^revious  arrangement,  det^rminatidn,  or  de- 
cree of  the  person  giving  the  invitation.''  Under  the  second 
p^artofthe  subject,  he  considers  what  he*  calls  *Uhe  saving 
election  of  grace,"  endeavours  to  prove  the  doctrine,  and  to  re- 
move objections  to  it.  This  writer  now  keeps  a  school  in  this 
eiiy. 

Bnt  shall  we  say  that  the  Reformer  has  borrowed  thoughts 
and  expressions  from  k^  ?  By  no  means.  It  is  far  from  being 
our  intention  to  charge  him  with  plagiarism.  He  would  not  be 
guilty  of  an  act  so  base ;  he  is  capable  of  Writing  for  himself 
— ^  is  a  Metaphysician,  We  make  the  quotation  as  exhibiting 
a  striking  coinddenee  in  views  between  the  two'  gentlemen. 
The  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusion  from  the  fact. 
^  In  perfect  accordance  with  these  views,  the  Reformer  says^ 
^  ^'^  If  there  be. a  sinner  for  whom  no  atonement  is  made,  that ' 
sinner  could  not  be  saved,  even  should  he  believe  in  Christ.''^ 

This  is  not  unlike  an  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  election, . 
which  Mr  Whelpley,  in  the  sermon  just  quoted,  undertakes  to 
show  has  no  force,     f^  If  I  am  elected,  1  shall  be  saved  ^  and  if 
noty  I  shall  be  lost,  therefore,  I  will. do  nothing." 

Since  the  Reformer  believes  in  election,  we  will  state  his  ob- 
jection a  little  differently,  and  request  him  io  answer  it.  If 
there  be  a  sinner  atoned  for  who  is  not  elected,  *'  that  sinner 
could  not  be  saved,  even  should  he  believe  in  Christ^" 

^  Yes,  he  could,"  he  replies,  "  for  election  does  not  hinder  the 
non-elect  from  being  saved ;  salvation  is  possible  to  the  non- 
ele^t,  and  may  be  obtained  by  their  exercising  faith.'*  But 
he  will  please  to  remember  what  he  says  concerning  God,  '*  that 
whatever  he  has  done,  or  will  do,  he  did  unalterably  and  eter- 
Dally  design  to  do."f  99ow,  if  God  did  unalterably  and  eternal- 
ly design  to  save  only  a  certain  number,  and  it  be  possible  for 
any  of  the  non-elect  to  believe  and  be  saved,  then  it  is  possible, 
also,  th€U  the  plan  which  was  unalterably  and  etemcUly  fixed  in 
the  divine  mind,  may  be  frustrated. 

We  leave  the  Doctor  to  take  his  choice,  either  to  give  up 
this  Arminian  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  a  definite  atonementi 
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or  to  submit  to  the  eoncltttton  wbicb  le^timately  ^llpwi  from 
'hb  own  principles. 

The  fact  of  Chriat's  dying  on^y  for  those  who  aro  elected, 
kpposeB  no  greater  necessity  upon  the  non*  elect  to  remain  in 
•fiin,  than  the  hct  of  their  not  being  elected.  If  the  decree  of 
election,  in  itself  considered,  leaves  them  without  excuse,  90 
does,  also,  the  design  of  Christ's  death,  supposing  th^t  ^eugn 
to  have  a  reference  exclusively  to  the  elect  The  one  has  just 
as  much  influence  .to  hinder  their  salvation  as  tiie  other* 

But,  be  says, ''  there  never  was  a  greater,  a  more  shameful 
or  ridiculous  absurdity,  than  to  say  to  a  sinner,  for  whom  Christ 
.did  not  die,  *  If  you  do  not  believe  in  Christ,  you  cannot  be 
aaved.' ''  If  this  be  really  so,  then  let  it  be  Armioian  against 
Arminian — **  there  never  was  a  greater,  a  more  shameful  op 
Ttdtculous  absurdity,  than  to  say  to  a  sinner,  mho  is  not  elected^ 
M  you  do  not  believe  in  Christ,  you  cannot  be  saved. ^.  To  this„ 
he  will  probably  answer, ''  but  we  do  not  know  who  are  elect- 
ed. Truly ;  but  why  does  he  assume  la  his  ofa||ectioo,  that  ^le^ 
arc  knorvn  for  whom  Christ  died  ?  To  pretend  not  to  know  them* 
he  elsewhere  calls  <^  the  meanest  and  basest  of  all  quibbles ;" 
and  if  we  may  be  permitted  to"express  our  opinion,  to  pretend  Uk 
know  thRniy  h  quibbling  quite  as  base ;  but  possibly,  as  a  Re- 
former, he  has  more  insight  into  the  divine  counsels  than  any 
other  man. 

We  believe,  that  if  it  bad  been  the  will  of  God  that  die 
whole  human  race  should  be  redeemed,  the  blood  of  Christ 
1^'ould  have  been  accepted  as  a  price  of'  sufficient  value  for 
their  redemption ;  no  greater  sacrifice  than  has  been  offered 
would  have  been  required  for  the  whole  worlds  In  case  it  had 
been  the  divine  pleasure  that  the  whole  ^orld  should  J»e  saved. 
But,  it  is  plainly  revealed,  that  only  a  certain  number  shall  be 
saved,  who  are  called  the  elect,  and  were  given  to  the  Bon  in^ 
the  eternal  counsels  of  peace.  For  these,  and  these  alone^ 
therefore,  we  maintain,  be  actually  laid  down  his  life,  and  gave 
himself  a  ransom.  Divine  justice,  being  satisfied  for  them,  has 
no  more  demands  upon  them,  and  they  shall  be  saved  through 
ftiith.  And  we  maintain,  further,  notwithstanding  we  are  aware 
that  the  declaration  will  subject  us  to  the  censure  of  this  the- 
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alogical  eibpiric,  that  &e  genisral  offer  of  saWation-^he  inyita^ 
itons  and  exhortations  that  are  addressed  to  sroDers,  iodiscriiin» 
nately,  are  Dot  a  whit  more  incoDBistent  with  the  fact  of  Christ's 
djing  for  a  ;Certaln  number,  than  with  the  fact  that  a  certain 
'number  only  are  elected,  which  he  allows.  And  so  teaches  bis 
Confession  of  Faith,  for  it  says,  that/' to  all  those  foir  whom 
Christ  hath  purchased  redemption,  he  doth  certainly  and  effec" 
iually  apply  and  communicate  the  same;  making  intercession 
/or  themi  and  reveaiing  tmto  them,  in  and  by  the  word,  the  mys- 
teries of  salvation ;  effectually  persuading  them  by  bis  spirit 
to  believe  and  obey;  and  governing  their  hearts  by  his  word 
and  spiiit:  overcoming  all  their  enemies  by  his  almighty  pow- 
^r  and  wisdom,  in  such  manner  and  ways  as  are  most  conso* 
nant  to  his  wonderful  and  unchangeable  dispensation."  How 
consistent  with  this  Confession  of  Faith  is  our  great  Heformer  t 

We  shall  now  briefly  touch  upon  a  few  other  things  discuss* 
ed  in  his  celebrated  publications. 

In  one  place,*  he  makes  a  number  of  profound  observations 
tlesigned  to  prove  that  God  is  the  author  op  sin.     The  phrase 
he  affects  to  dislike,  because  it  is  an  unpopular  one,  but  with 
mubb  metaphysical  coofidence  and  pleasure,  he  avows  every 
ibing  that  can  be  implied  in  such  an  expression.    He  considers 
the  introduction  of  sin,  '*  the  means  of  bringing  about  more  good 
tiianany  event  in  which  the  divine  agency  ever  was  concerned.*^ 
Even  the  death  of  the  /Son  of  God  was,  we  presume,  in  his 
Judgment,  an  event  far  inferior  in  point  of  importance ;  but  wis 
must  confess,  that  we  are  under  a  physical  incapacity  to  discern 
«  consistency  between  his  doctrine  on  this  subject,  and  that  of 
man's  having  a  free  wtli  to  do  both  good  and  evil,  and  perfect 
ability  to  keep  all  God's  commands.     We  cannot  understand 
"fthj  be  should  be  so  anxious  to  fix  the  blame  of  the  sinner's  dam- 
nation npon  himself,  when  he  here  displays  so  much  zeal  in 
tracing  sin  back  to  God  as  its  efficient  cause.     Calviulsts  main- 
tain that  God  decreed  to  permit,  or  not  to  hinder,  the  introduc- 
tion of  sin ;  this  is  all  the  agency  which  they  dare  impute  to 
lum  in  this  event ;  but,  he  laughs  at  them  for  not  presuminsr  to 
,pry  into  those  secret  things  which  tielong  unto  the  Lord,  and 
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tf€&ti  the  doctrine  ^penrnmot  deeree9i9A  he  does  that  <tf  Uaii* 
ted  atonement  or  Imputed  gifilt* 

Let  us  see  what  Edwards,  whom  he  professes  io  regard  ^.  a» 
the  great  master  spirit  of  his  day,"  says  oq  this  mysterious  sob- 
ject.  ''  They  who  ohject,  that  this  doctrine  makes  God  the 
author  of 'sin,  ought  distinctly  to  explain  what  they  mean  by 
that  phrase,  (he  author  of  sin.  If  by  it,  be  meant  (he  sirmer^ 
the  agenty  or  actor  qfsin^  qr  i/i€  doer^qfa  wicked  thing  ;  ao  it 
would  be  a  reproach  and  blasrphemv  to  suppose  €rod  to  be  the. 
author  of  sin.  In  this  sense,  I  vXmtly  deny  God  to  be  the  aa-^ 
thor  of  sin ;  rejecting  such  an  iniputation  on  the  Most  High,  ait 
what  is  infinitely  to  be  abhorred ;  and  deny  any  such  thing  to 
be  the  consequence  of  what  1  have  laid  dowo«  But,  if  by  the 
author  of  sin,  is  meant  the  pk&mitter,  or  not  a  hindbber  of 
ain,  and  at  the  saipe  time,  a  disposer  of  the  state  of  eFents  in 
3uch  a  manner,  for  wise,  holy,  and  most  excellent  ends  and  pur- 
poses, that  sin,  if  it  be  pemnittedj  or  not  hindered^  will  most  cep- 
iainly  atd  infallibly  follow ;  1  say,  if  this  be  all  that  Is  meant,  by 
being  the  author  of  siui  I  do  not  deny  that  God  is  the  author^ 
9f8in."f 

But  again ;  '^  There  is  a  great  difference  between  God's  be- 
ing concerned  thus,  by  his  permission,  in  an  event  and  act  whicb, 
in  Ihe  inhtrmt  subject  and  agent  of  it,  is  ain,  (though  the  event 
will  (tertainiy  follow  on  his  permission,)  and  his  being  concerned 
\n  it  by  producing  it  and  exerting  ihe  act  of  sin  ;  or,  between  his 
being  the  orderer  of  its  certain  existence}  by  not  hindering  U^ 
under  certain  circumatances,  and  his  being  tJie  proper  actor  or 
author  of  it  by  a  positive  agency,  or  efficiency. '^''l 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Edwards;  but  our  Refanner  ia 
the  great  master  spirit  of  the  day,  who  follows  Edwards;  and  it 
Wou(<i  be  strange  incredulity,  not  to  believe  that  he  can  meta^ 
physically  exfilain  himself  so  as  io  prove  that  their  views  coin* 
cide,  notvvithdtanding  he  occasionally  smiles  at  the  idea  of  a 
permisiiivG  agency  in  sin,  as  the  whim  of  a  weak  or  disordered 
brain« 

Ft'om  these,  and  other  extracts  which  have  been  made,  it  is 
clear,  thai  ike  Reformer  and  his  friends  arc  attempting  io  impose 
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a  9y9(em  qfineohereni  ohdfahe  doetrinis  tm  the  ChrUtim  Fuhlic 
as  Edwards%  which  Edwards  waidd  have  shuddered  to  counte^ 
9umee. 

In  reference  to  the  Hopkinsian  tenet,  *'  that  a  person  must  be 
wining  to  be  damned  in  order  to  be  saved,"  be  observes,  ^'  The 
people  accused  of  tbis  most  extraordinary  error,  as  far  as  I  have 
known  their  opinions,  hold  no  more,  on  this  article,  than  all 
Christians,  and  even  the  more  enlightened  heathen  admit,  to,- 
gether  with  Jews  and  Mahometans.  They  hold  that  every  ra- 
tional creature  in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  ought  to  feel  perfect 
submission  to  the  will  of  God."* 

He  certainly  cannot  be  offended— -and  offend  him  w« 
would  not  for  the  world,  since  he  occupies  the  ofiSce  of  hrs 
venerable  ancestors,  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  Esquires, 
and  his  wrath  is  mighty  on  whomsoever  it  happens  to  fall---4ie 
cannot  be  offended,  we  say,  if  we  furnish  a  comment  on  the 
above  declaration  from  the  writings  of  one  whom  he  calls  ^*  the 
pious  and  venerable  West,*'  and  who  has  *^  three  times  expound* 
ed  the  sacred  oracles,  verse  by  verse,  illustrating  and  enforcing 
tbem,  with  a  propriety,  acuteness,  and  vigour,  of  which  this  coun* 
try  has  seen  no  parallel."  **  God  has  revealed  it  to  be  his  will," 
says  this  writer,  ''  to  punish  some  of  mankind  for  ever.  You 
know  not  but  you  are  one  of  them.  Whether  you  shall  be 
saved  or  damned  depends  entirely  on  his  will :  and  supposing 
he  sees  it  most  for  his  glory,  and  the  geneYal  good,  that  you 
should  be  damned ;  it  is  certainly  his  will  that  you  should  be 
damned ;  on  this  supposition,  then,  you  ought  to  be  willing  to 
be  damned ;  for  not  to  be  willing  to  be  damned,  in  tbis  case,  is 
opposing  God's  will,  instead  of  saying,  thy  will  be  done."f 
Again ;  "  He  therefore  cannot  know  that  he  loves  God  and 
shallbe  saved,  until  he  knows  that  he  has  that  disposition  which 
implies  a  willingness  to  be  damned,  if  it  be  not  most  for  the 
glory  of  God  that  he  should  be  saved." 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  Reformer  a  little  incensed 
against  a  distinguished  divine-of  this  city,  whom  he  represents 
to  have  said,  '^  that  a  certain  sect  of  people  held  that  all  virtue 
consisted  in  being  willing  to  be  damned ;"  and  the  offence  which 
18  taken  at  such  faithful  expositions  of  their  principles,  is  itself  a 
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iltfong  |yresiiiiipfti¥6  proofs  Chat  there  is  too  mncb  ground  ftr  iSbm 
charge.    When  a  shoe  pinchea,  we  expect  to  see  wry  faces. 

On  the  subject  of  disinterbsted  bi!;nevolencb,  he  common 
nicates  much  useful  information,  which  olaims  the  serious  at- 
tention of  bis  admirers. 

We  will  notice  only  that  which  is  contained  in  bis  **  concise 
Tiew  of  the  religion  of  these  selfish  teachers/'  meaning  Calvin- 
istic  divines. 

''  A  man"  he  says,  **  by  some  means,  imbibes  a  persuasion 
that  God  loves  him^  has  done  him  much  good,  and  is  going  to 
do  him  much  more ;  nay,  he  goes  further,  and  persuades  him- 
self that  Christ  died  for  him,  and  will  save  himc  This  is  enough 
to  excite  his  love  and  gratitude,  and  he  talks  how  ardently  he 
loves  God,  and  how  much  devoted  he  is  to  the  Saviour."* 

From  this  concise  view  of  a  selfish  religion,  we  learn  the  tta* 
ture  of  a  disintebebtedlt  benevolent  religion. 

As  selfishness  and  disinterested  benevoleoce  are  opposed  to- 
each  other,  the  latter  must  be  excited  by  motives  very  different 
from  those  enumerated  in  fke  preceding  paragraph,  that  is,  if 
this  be  correct.  An  Hopkinsian  whose  bosom  glows  with  dis- 
interested benevoleoce,  is  roused  to  this  disposition  by  believing 
that  God  is  his  enemy y  has  done  him  no  goody  and  mill  do  him 
none;  nay,  that  Christ  did  not  die  for  hiniy  and  will  not  save 
liiml  /  The  Doctor  is  welcome,  for  us,  to  all  the  comfort  of 
his  religion. 

We  might  amuse  the  reader  with  an  exhibition  of  some  of 
his  consistent  views  relative  to  the  christian  graces ;  but  as  we 
have  already  extended  our  illustration  of  his  character  as  a 
theologian,  far  beyond  what  we  had  intended,  we  shall  close 
the  article  with  a  few  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  exercises 
which  attend  awakenings  and  conversions. 

•4n  that  solemn  hour,'*  he  says,  ''a  sense  of  the  vileness 
and  desert  of  bIq,  fails  upon  the  renewed  soul  with  the  weight 
of  mountains."  Again;  ^'When  a  man  becomes  convinced 
that  he  is  a  sinner,  and  exposed  to  eternal  perdition  thereby,  is 
it  unreasonable  to  suppose  he  will  feel  great  alarm  ?    Are  hit 
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fcar»  groundless  1^*  *^  ReKgious  awakenings  are  nssal]^  at- 
tended with  seriousness;  a  desire  to  frequent  places  of  public 
worship  and  instruction,  and  a  total  cessation  of  ordinary  a- 
musements,  and  even  sometimes  of  business.  Are  not  the  hopes 
of  heaven,  and  the  fears  of  hell,  when  brought  home  to  the  mind, 
stronger  motives  of  action  than  our  ordinary  amusements  and 
pursuits  f'  And  yet,  in  another  place,f  to  show  that  love,  dta- 
interested  love,  is  an  earlier  exercise  of  the  heart  than  faith,  he 
Tepresents  the  awakened,  alarmed  smner,  to  whose  mind  selfish 
liopes  and  fears  have  been  brought  home,  as  feeling  no  concern 
about  his  own  personal  salvation,  and  as  engaged  in  certain 
metaphysical  speculations; — viewing  Christ  simply  €ts  the  Son 
vf  Ood, and  not  in  the  character  of  Saviour.  "But  wliile  tlie 
new-born  Christian  had  these  views,  what  of  himself?  Was  it 
his  very  first  apprehension  that  he  should  be  saved  ?  The  idea 
is  i^hocking,  and,  from  my  soul,  I  believe,  is  revolting'  to  every 
pious  mind :  nor  do  I  beHeve  there  is  a  Christian  on  earth  whose 
recollection  of  his  own  experience  will  confirm  it.  I  readily 
grant  the  Christian's  first  apprehension  may  be  of  the  Saviour  ; 
Ibnt  then  it  wiU  be  of  him  as  the  Son  of  Ood,^*  And  again  he 
declares  ''  that  a  man  under  the  influence  of  clear  views  of  God 
itnd  his  government,  and  of  his  own  exceeding  vileness,  all 
which  he  may  have,  without  any  certain  evidence  of  his  own 
good  estate,  may  fully  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  God — may  see 
(hat  God  would  be  just  in  casting  him  off — and  may  feel  as 
ikougk  he  could  love  and  adore  God 9  if  he  in  fad  should  do  i7.''| 

And  are  such  the  speculations  and  feelings  of  a  man  alarmed 
and  concerned  lojleefrom  the  wrath  to  come  ?  If  these  are  not 
fiddles  and  contradictions,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  read* 
er,  what  are  ? 

The  Doctor  is  a  man  of  a  metaphysical  experience,  to  which 
we  must,  in  honesty,  confess  ourselves  to  be  entire  strangers ; 
and  we  wonder  what  he  would  make  of  the  Jaihr^s  question  in 
the  mojnent  of  alarm,^'  What  shall  I  do  to  bb  saved  ?"  and  of 
the  apostU^s  answer :  «*  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and 

THOU  SHALT  BE  8AVED.'' 
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We  BOW  qnit  him  as  a  eonslstent  theologian,  and  in  the  de« 
lineation  of  this  trait  in  bis  character,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
be  as  fiuthful  as  the  nature  of  memoirs  would  admit. 

TbQ  reader  will  remember  that  in  the  commencement  of  thb 
sketch,  we  informed  him  that  our  divine  was  once  a  strenuous 

« 

anabaptist ;  from  the  preceding  statement  and  examination  of 
his  doctrinal  views,  it  appears  that  he  is  now  a  flaming  Hopkin- 
•ian.  He  has  deserted  his  former  friends,  not  only  in  the  point 
of  baptism,  but, also  in  ail  the  cardinal  points  of  faith;  for  the 
anabaptists,  to  the  praise  of  that  very  respectable  denomination 
of  christians^be  it  said,  are  perfectly  Calvinistic  in  their  views 
of  doctrine.  We  may  therefore  say,  as  the  Duke  of  Saxohy 
did,  respecting  the  Lutherans,  *'  What  they  believe  now  I.know ; 
but  what  they  wiU  believe  next  year^  I  know  not." 

Hopkinsians  are  like  badgers;  they  run  with  varying  and  un- 
equal motions.  Some,  indeed,  go  much  farther  iu  their  extra- 
vagant views  than  others ;  but  all  appear  to  be  governed  by 
this  law ;  to  proceed  as  fast  as  they  can  from  faith  to  faith,/rom 
wie  metaphysical  rejinement  to  another* 

It  is  proper'  that  we  here  explain  one  circumstance.  We 
have  repeatedly  given  the  subject  of  this  memoir  the  title  of 
Doctor.  This  title  does  not  belong  to  him  of  right :  we  have 
given  it  to  him,  because  we  thought  him  deserving  such  a  de- 
signation, and  because  we  expect,  that  ere  long,  the  honour 
will  be  conferred  upqn  him  by  some  of  his  friends,  for  the  very 
masterly  elucidation  and  defence  of  their  doctrines  contained 
in  his  Triangles.  His  title  of  Reformer,  we  shall  explain  under 
a  subsequent  article. 

We  now  enter  upon  a  most  interesting  and  important  part 
of  the  biography  of  this  illustrious  man — to  portray  him  as  a 
CONSISTENT  CHRISTIAN.  If,  as  a  divine,  he  has  astonished  the 
public,  with  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  attainments  and  meta- 
physical researches,  as  a  Christian,  he  must  astonish  them  more 
for  a  combination  of  those  rare  virtues  which  never  fail  to  shed 
a  distinguished  lustre  around  their  possessor,  and  to  command 
for  him  general  admiration  and  confidence. 

Pretensions  to  pre-eminence  in  particular  virtues,  naturally 
induce  the   expectation  that   the  example  will  be  strongly 
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marked  with  those  Tirtoes ;  and  withoof  this  eTidenee  of  thA 
infloenee,  Che  finest  discoorseB  upon  their  excellence;  lose  thek 
effect  Much  of  the  power  of  religion  upon  the  careless  and 
profane  depends,  under  the  ditine  blessing,  upon  the  consla- 
tent  walk  of  those  frho  profess  to  be  the  children  of  light,  and 
to  l]?e  as  such.  The  more  conspicuous  their  meeknesir/and 
other  graces  are,  the  more  effectually  do  they  exhibit  the  tranih 
forming  efficacy  of  that  grace,  which  cometh  down  from  above, 
and  ja«fify  their  claim  to  the  character  of  genuine  discifkles  of 
the  lamb. 

Inhere  is,  however,  a  false  humility  and  false  benevolence,  m 
Edwards  shows  abundantly  in  his  treatise  on  the  affectionfti 

**  A  man,^  he  says,  **  may  be  forward  to  expose  himself  to 
the  dislike  of  the  world,  and  even  to  provoke  their  displeasure 
out  of  pride.  For  His  the  nature  of  spiritual  pride  to  cause  men 
to  seek  distinction  and  singularity  ;  and  so,  oftentimes,  to  set 
themselves  at  war  with  those  that  they  call  carnal,  that  thejr 
may  be  more  exalted  among  their  own  party .^ 

Edwards  was  not  under  the  influence  of  a  prophetic  spirii^i 
when  he  penned  this,  and,  of  course,  did  not  allude  to  the  DoO" 
tor ;  nor  will  the  extract  be  applied  to  him,  unless  some  un* 
charitable  folk,  who  will  not  believe  that  he  esteems  others 
better  than  himself,  should  choose  to  apply  it 

The  best  men.  it  should  be  rememt>ered,  have  their  foibles; 
the  most  meek,  amiable,  and  generous,  are  sometimes  a  littto 
morose,  high-spirited,  and  spiteful. 

Without  any  further  preliminary  remarks,  we  will  proceed 
to  illustrate,  in  the  first  place,  his  grbat  MEEKNEbS  and  bv-  ^ 

MILITT. 

'^Love  of  truth,"  he  says,  ^^  never  raised  a  persecution;  that 
frightful  demon  is  made  of  sterner  stuff  It  springs  from  am* 
bition — a  desire  to  govern  the  opinious  of  others  ;  and  a  reli* 
gious  ambition  is  by  far  the  worst  th^  most  rancorous,  the  most 
hateful  and  unreasonable  specimen  of  its  kind  that  ever  infested 
the  world ;  it  is  a  direct  invasion  of  the  rights  of  conscience-— 
ain  atrocious  and  infamoui^  invasion  of  the  rights  of  God  and 
man."^    The  reader  wHi  please  to  observe  that  he  does  not  ah 
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lude  U>  (be  Triaagfe,  becanse  that  is  a  book  whidi  oiwiotiM  m 
Aitihe  to'govehi  ike  opinions  ^  men,  and  dUipUtys  no  ranakilt 
belt  to  tbe  strmiii  of  preaching  of  certain  Cdlvinistie'diviiles  la 
Hifo  city.  <*  Ttie  loTe  of  tmth,"  he  adds,  ^  renders  men  meek, 
aoriaU^,  and  candid — generoiis,  affectioaate,  and  conde8cen4^ 
log.'*  This  declaration  he  veriflis  when  speaking,  concerniiq^ 
the  doctrines  of' these  men— he  says,  **  they  more  resewAle  (he 
^gki  cfn^srwU^  ikon  oeiesiialffire /**  and  again,  ^  they  wiR  not 
•Hmolate  people  to  good  works;  and  as  they  sweep  off  all  pre- 
tentions to  moral  virtoe  at  one  blow,  all  due  consciousness  of 
goilt  at  another— air  effi>rts  to  obtain  salvation  at  a  third ;  tHey 
rirat  the' book  of  God,  and  sulistitute,  for  Its  dictates,  the  ezpo- 
litioBs  of  a  set  of  men  who,  unblushingly,  profess  to  be  selfisk 
emd  inieresied  in  aU  they  db."t 

He  shows,  further,  how  meek,  amiable,  a^d  affectionate,  the 
lOTc  of  truth  renders  him,  when  be  says,  ^  But  the  shamelesa 
and  streiiobus  Tindioatlon  of  selfishness,  so  prominent  in  the 
oonversation,  preachmg,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  in  the  conduct 
tf  these  teachers,  (for  they  are  all  of  a  piece,)  the  virulence  with 
which  they  attack  all  idea  of  disinterestedness,  even  in  th# 
great  concerns  of  religion,  leaves  room  to  fear  that  the  pursuit^ 
of  selMnterest  is  their  supreme  object "|  And  again,  ^  Their  mo^ 
tive,  for  I  will  not  shrink  from  the  truth,  in  excluding  the  Re- 
formers aikl  reformations,  the  doctrines  and  principles  Of  New- 
Bngland,  is  apt  at  all  of  a  moral  or  religious  nature.  It  Is  am- 
bition to  acquii*e  and  maintain  a  poor,  wretched,  short-lived, 
pitiful,  ghostly  power,  and  influence  over  men."^  And  again, 
*>  The  whole  conduct  of  these  men  is  such  as  might  beexpect-^ 
ed  from  an  ambitious  man,  labouring  to  supplant  his  rival  and 
0aemy."||  *'  But  defeated,  as  Satan  and  his  angels,  and  all  his 
legions  of  spiritual  despots,  emissaries,  and  abettors  are,  it  is 
astonishing  to  see  tbe  activity,  the  incredible  zeal^  boldness^ 
and  desperation  of  their  expiring  efforts."  '*  Their  helmet  is 
paper,  whose  only  virtue  is  derived  from  some  great  name, 
such  as  Calvin,  written  on  it  in  capital8."ir  And  again,  *'  You 
wHl  not  understand  that  I  mean  to  fi:^  an  equal  indiscriminate 
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onmnre  on  aH  tritoKofaur  men;  I  am  fiur  ftom  «ndi  thon^ti  of 
feeUngg ;  but  that  8ome  among  them  are  wholly  given  to  pride,: 
ambitioni  intrigoe,  and  wickedoeas,  I  have  not  a  doubt."*  -  AsA\ 
.ag^in,  ^  ThcL  grand  objeet  of  these  men  is  to  arrest  the  prehear 
<tfiree  inquiry,  and  to  bring  the  church  back  to.  the  ground  itt 
occupied  300  years  ago."f  **  As  tor  -the  enlargement  oC  thdr« 
ohurehes,  were  they  permitted  to  use  their  fiivourite  acts,  they, 
would  immediately  ^ther  in  all  the  fishes  of  the  deep,  evett 
diarks,  sword-^fish,  and  whales."  We  might  easily  muUipl/i^ 
proofsyfrom  his  pious  pages,  to  convince  the  reader,  that  *^  th^ 
love.of  truth  renders  him  meekj amwUe^  and  eandU^generwu'^* 
mff^tiimaJtt^  and  eondescendmg  /'  but  what  we  have  given  mustf 
•uffice.  No  one  will  dispute,  but  he  sees  himself  to  be  tbo 
yiiest  of  mortals — the  chief  of  suiners,  unworthy  of  a  name  and 
place  among  the  people  of  God. 

Another  virtue  for  which  he  deserves  to  be  respeetftdly  ao- 
ticed  in  this  sketch,  is  MonesTT.  Obtrusiveness  is  always  ofRm- 
■ive  to  discerning  persons,  and  viewed  by  them  as  a. mark  of 
Ignorance  and  iU'*breeding.  To  betray  a  great  conceit  of  our 
parts^-Hi  high  e9timation  of  our  talents,  aignes  weakneys  pfmin^ 
and  exposes  us  to  ridicule.  To  attempt,  by  virulent  abqse»  td 
promote  ourcause,  naturally  induces  a  suspicion  of  its  goodneaSi 
and  ultimately  leads  to  defeat  and  contempt  Hence,  it  is  ne^ 
eessary  for  every  man  who  wishes  to  gain  the  confidence  of  thf  , 
public,  to  observe  a  becoming  modesty  in  aH  his  deportment;  - 

That  the  Doctor  never  overleaps  the  bounds  of  modesty  wf 
dare  not  affirm,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  that  4n  some  thingv 
he  shows  a  degree  of  rudeness-'-a  characteristic  ferocity  of  tern* 
per^  that  tells  at  once  he  is  a  legitimate  descendant  of  John  Dq«> 
ud  Eichard  Roe,  Bsquires.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  he  ia  a^ 
fiiend  to  modesty.  He  dislikes  too  much  assurance  and  boMn 
ness,  and  abhors  invective  from  his  heart 

For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  hit 
writings,  we  shall  make  a  few  apposite  selections*       v 

Speaking  of  the  selfish  Calvinistic  preadiers,  he  says,  ^^  Ttm 
throngii  of  people  who  statedly  attend  their  mstructiotts,  aiw 
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wrMUy  pnyeoted  from^imbibiog  any  diffieraBt  sifsteni.  ISmI' 
p«opl«i,  for  the  most  part,  are  persuaded  every  man  to  pQt<>iiv 
his  owB  bandage  about  his  eyes  and  ears.  Those  who  would 
not  readily  do  that,  are  effectually  eyit  of  from  all  access  to* 
light  by  other  means.  As  to  books,  they  are  good  or  bad,  no* 
eordiDg  to  the  ipse  dixU  of  Dr.  Buckram;  lor  who  is  so  good  a 
jndge  as  he  ?"*  This  he  undoubtedly  dt^signs  as  a  compliment 
to  the  good  sense  and  intelligence  of  the  people  oi  tl|ia  flourish-' 
ii|g  city.  It  must  uot  be^misunderstood.  Again ;  ''  They  are 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  atonement."  Again  ; 
^  There  is  pothing  on  this  subject  worthy  of  notice-Tiiothin^ 
that  a  man  of  sense  and  candour. would  waste  a  moment  aboutr 
Whether  a  public  teacher,  who  thus  wantonly  commits  himselC 
to  falsehood  for  the  sake  of  exciting  popular  odium,  does  theran 
by  add  any  thing  to  the  score  of  his  faith  or  good  workst  I  ahall 
not  determine/'f  And  again ;  '*  WheQ  the  superstructure  of  pope^ 
17  was  torn  down  and  destroyed,  there  still  remained  a  greats 
and  vastly  impprtaQt  reformatipo  to  be  made  in  the  opinions  of 
men,  virhich  is  still  but  partially  accomplished.  NeiUier  are  mea 
likeLuthtf  and  his  coadjutors  the  men  eventujilly  to  accompJidi' 
this  work :  It  requires  men  of  equal  lalentSy  boldness  and  decmon 
^  character^  but  of  a  very  different  temperament  of  mind  and 
iWain  of  thinking.'' \YQt  instance.  Reader,  suchinen  as  the  Doctor 
and  his  friends  are  to  accomplish  this  great  work.  "As  it  was," 
he  says,  *<  with  the  grand  Saxon  reformer,  so  it  was  with  Ed-. 
wards :  they  neither  of  them  proceeeded  so  far  into  the  minuter 
parts  of rfforffiation^fiB  some  men  whorose  up  after  them  "^ — such 
as  Emmons,  West,  &c.  "  But,  after  the  inquiries  of  Locke  and 
Edwards  h^d  resulted  in  the  discovery  and  delineation  of  man's 
Intel  Icctu  il  and  moral  powers,  the  true  intent  of  revelation  concern- 
ing  the  great  doctrines  of  divine  decrees,  human  depravity,  liber-' 
iyy  accountableness  and  guilt  was  better  understood,  and  the 
grand  apd  glorious  work  of  the  first  reformers  was  carried  forward 
far-lber  towards  its  Ultimate  consummation.'  And  now  we  appeal 
to  the  candid  reader,  if  the  world,  and  this  city  especially,  is 
not  much  indebted  to  Providence  for.  raising  up  such  a  man  as 
our  Divine,  to  consummate  the  grand  and  glorious  work  of  the 
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refomiatioD ;  to  mak^  diflcoverim  in  reveHitihii  wliicib  neiffier 
Lather,  nor  Edwards,  nor  any  of  the  great  oraster  spinte  6f  for^ 
mer  days,  were  able  to  make;  to  develop  what  hai  never  lyie- 
fore  been  hiUy  understood — ^the  trae  intent  of  divine  revelation 
coneerning  fwirticiilar  doctrin^^s?  His  name  onght,  certainly,' 
liever  to  be  mentioned  but  with  the  profbundest  respect,  and 
he  ileservea  to  be  saluted .  at  the  comers-  of  our  streets,  by  high 
and  low,  deh  and  poor,  black  and  white,  as 

DoCTOft  PaSDAOOOUS,  THB   REFORMER  ! ! 

Whep  his  heart  fails  him,  which  it  does  sonietimes^  and 
gloomy  fears  perturb  bis  generous  soul,  he  exclaims  with  affec* 
tioiiate  concern,  ''  But  alas !  if  self-evident  truth  /ails  of  any 
(effect — if  the  noblest  motives  are  without  force  against  a  tide  of 
prejudice,  and  against  the  influence  of  a  set  of  men  who  patrole 
every  street,  and  stand,  arredis  auribus,  at  every  comer,  catch* 
ing  the  undulations  of  every  whisper,  and  forestalling  the  in- 
cipient symptoms  of  conviction,  in  vain  do  I  dwell  on  thia 
theme.''^  ^''  From  this  soil  of  liberty  and  justice,  watered  by 
the  blood  of  patriotsi  is  now  to  spring  up,  not  a  cmp  of  warrioni: 
where  dragons'  teeth  had  been  sown,  but  a  race  of  dtern,  unre* 
lentingi  religious  despots,  who  are  to  change  the  order  of  things 
of  this  country."! 

What  a  modest,  unassuming,  amiable,  affectionate  Reformer? 

But,  there  is  another  virtue  which  adorns  bis  character  as  a 
christian;  we  mean,  the  virtue  of  disinterested  benevo- 
lence. In  the  ^exercise  and  display  of  this  celestial  excel- 
lence, he  assuredly  takes  the  lead  of  all  copteniporary  Re- 
formers. If  the  breast  of  aoy  man  is  perfectly  free  from 
aeifishness,  making  his  professions  the  rule  of  our  judgment,  it 
is  }ds. 

The  amor  sui  is  a  root  that  '^  bites  his  tongue,  burns  his  lips, 
draw9  up  his  mouth,  ci»ntracts  his  cesophagus.''  He  dislikes 
the  very  smell  of  it.  He  cidtivates,  to  perfection,  that  heaven- 
ly charity  which  seekeUh  tf^t  her  onm^  and  UmUceih  no  evii* 
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The  foll<fiHiig  detcriptions  of  Calnnistie  doeMnes,  and  ttudr 
jpreachera,  are,  manifestlyf  the  effusions  of  pmre  beneTOleiiee.. 
**  Were  a  painter  to  draw  an  embtem  of  their  pfan,  jou  would 
■ee  the  distorted  phis,  sqdinting  eye,  and  haf^;ard  features  of 
aetfisbness,  mounted  on  the  huge  inflated  and  putrescent  ear* 
easB  of  Antinomianism.'^  **  I  will  not  undertake  to  say,  that 
all  the  vices  of  the  city  are  chargeable  to  the  account  of  their 
errors— far  from  it ;  but  I  will  undertake  to  say,  that  their  doo- 
trines  are  calculated,  and  tend  to  driye  men  to  skepticismf 
deism,  atheism,  libertinism,  nay,  to  madness.*^ 

If  this  be  so,  since  they  have  been  preached  for  ages,  and  for 
ages  have  been  tending  to  such  deplorable  results,  the  world, 
by  this  Ume,  ought  to  be  filled  with  skeptics,  deists,  atiieistsi' 
libertines,  and  madmen.  They  are  a  ahw  poison  ;  something 
Dke  coffee,  which  a  man  had  drunk  for  sixty  years  without  ex- 
perreacingany  other  than  the  most  salutary  and  beneficial  effedal 
from  it    The  representation  he  gives  here,  and  elsewherey  of 

>  * 

the  evils  and  judgments  which  are  chargeable  to  the  account  of. 
Calvinistic  doctrines,  reminds  us  of  what  Bwlft  says  of  a  cer- 
tain virtuoso  who  wrote  a  tract  about  worms.  Thb  having 
met  with  some  reception,  ''  presently,"  he  says,  **  the  poor 
man's  head  was  full  of  nothing  but  worms :  all  we  eat  and 
drink— all  the  whole  consistence  of  human  bocfies,  and  those 
of  every  other  animal — the  very  air  we  breathed ;  in  short,  all 
nature  throughout  was  nothing  btii  worms  ;  and  by  that  system  > 
he  solved  all  difficulties,  and  from  thence  all  causes  in  philoso- 
phy.'' Thus,  it  has  fared  with  our  divine  and  his  triangular 
preaching.  The  vices  of  the  city,  in  a  great  degree ;  the 
troubles  we  have  suffered,  such  as  the  pestilence,  the  embargo, 
the  war ;  and,  we  presume,  also,  the  enormous  price  of  wood 
some  little  time  back — the  distress  among  the  merchants,  &c« 
&c.,  all  are  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  such  preaching.  But 
long  before  this  benevolent  Reformer  had  a  being,  the  doctrines 
he  condemns  were  preached  in  this  city ;  and  they  were 
preached  by  the  very  men  whom  he  charges  with  attempting 
to  change  the  order  of  things  in  this  country,  with  great  sue* 

*  Page  19,  M  Series.  t  I^S«  1^- 
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€eu  in  their  reflpeetiye  chvrcheB,  loijig  before  jiet,  tod  his  «Qh 
•djutors  came  to  reside  io  the  city,  or  were  publicly  kooira  t# 
hold  and  maintain  different  doctrines. 

It  is  the  part  of  onballowed  ambition,  not  to  walk  in  th^ 
food  old  way,  but  to  strike  out  into  new  paths;  to  affect 
•trange  and  marvellous  dlscoyeries  which  are,  In  fact,  nothiog 
more  than  '^  new  editions  of  old  darkness,"  or  Satanic  traps 
to  isatch  Christians. 

*^  Show  me,"  he  says,  *^  a  strenuous  belierer  in  the  doctrine 
^orf§:tna/«m,  as  aboYe  stated,  and  I  will  show  you  a  mao 
who,  generally  speaking,  feels  no  very  acute  sense  of  the  de- 
merit of  sin."*  This  is  another  specimen  of  his  disinterested 
benevolence  ;  but,  without  subjecting  ourselves  to  the  imputa- 
tion  either  of  arrogance  or  presumption,  we  think  we  may  pro- 
nounce it '  ttnparaUeled  impudence  ;  for  it  b  not  one,  but  thou-^ 
sainds  of  bur  most  pious,  useful,  and  exemplary  'citizens  that 
af<61hu8  represented  as  basely  hypocritical  in  reli^on  ;  nay,  it 
is  'a  sweeping  censure  that  criminates  the  dead  as  well  as  the 
living.  Oar  reverend  fathers,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches, 
and  who  firmly  believed  the  doctrines  which  the  Reformer  con- 
demns as  refuges  of  lies,  and  the  strong  holds  of  hypocrites, 
are  thus  vilified  as  men  who  had  no  very  acute  sense  of  the 
demerit  of  sin.  This  b  benevolence  with  a  vengeance.  The 
pious  and  renerable  Rodgers,  and  the  amiable  Abeel,  as  hun* 
dreds  living  can  testify,  insisted  in  a)l  their  discourses  chiefl|y 
•n  these  doctrines.  To  preach  them  was  their  glory  and  de- 
light ;  as  we  have  been  credibly  informed  by  those  who  heard 
them;  fo)*  many  years,  exhibit  them  with  great  power  and  clear- 
ness fr<Mn  the  sacred  desk,  as  the  cardinal,  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  grace ;  and  they  died,  as  they  had  livedo  under  their 
bemgn  and  consolatory  influence. 

And,  Reader,  must  the  memory  of  such  men  who  were  uni* 
Tersally  beloved  and  respected — at  mention  of  whose  names^ 
the  most  tender  recollections  and'sensibiKties  are  awakened  in 
Biany  a  breast,  be  sullied  by  the  reproaches  of  this  new  Re- 
fonner  I  or  must  we  hear  the  names  of  Witherspooni  Rod^ers^ 

*  Page  ir,  Itt  Series; 
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Iff 'WhortAr,  ftnd  otben,  used  to  gire  earreney  to  errors  whi^ 
thoasandB  know  tbey  abhorred  from  their  heilrtB  f  We  blitdi 
at  the  bomiliating  fact ;  bat  the  maa  most  be  a  fool  who  tbiaki 
hf  cab  i^eriuade  the  eongregat&one  to  which  the  worthy  Rodgert 
mittistei^d  for  forty  years,  that  he  preaebed  the  doctrioea  d^ 
fmded  in  tfie  Triangle. 

fle  might  teU  the  Tuscaroras  or  Seoecas  saeh  a  story  with 
some  success,  and  without  fear  of  contradietioii ;  but  to  teli  it 
bere',  Where  eTery  man  over  thirty  who  attended  the  Presbyte* 
rian  Churches  when  they  were  under  his  uiinistiy,  knows  betteri 
is  folly  in  the  extreme. 

The  Reformer's  books  are  fall  of  such  expi^ssions  of  bis  <b- 
nUeresied  benevolence.  His  heart  seemb  to  expand  and  to  beeome 
inflamed  vi^ith  it  whenever  he  attempts  to  speak  of  Gd«ia« 
istic  divines  and  their  religion.     ^'  O  wretched  religion,*^  h« 
says,  '^  self-deceived  pretenders  to  godliness  !  O  seifisbiicss  ia 
perfection,  base,  miserable,  and  blind."*    '*  I  appeal  to  an  ea- 
l^tened  public,  who  can  have  no  interest  in  wiriitng  to  be 
deceived  by  the  cunning  crqfiintss  of  men  ;  nay,  to  the  eoa- 
seiences  of  the  ihen  with  whose  motives  1  have  made  so  free, 
and  shall  still  make  more  free,  and  whose  doctrines  I  oppose/'f 
'  The  Reader  is,  perhaps,  solicitous  to  learn  what  it  is  that  has 
excited  all  this  benevolence  ?     The  Reformer  would  reply — 
PkasEcuTioN ;  but  this,  notwithstanding  all  he  has  said-  on  the 
subject,  we  are  constrained  to  pronounce  an  artful  pretext,  de- 
signed to  awaken  the  public  sympathy  in  bis  favour,  and  to  in- 
terest the  public  mind  in  the  consideration  of  those  doctrines 
which  lie  labours  to  enforce.     And  all  his  eloquent  declama- 
tion against  intolerance  and  persecution,  is,  in  fact,  an. attempt 
to   subvert  the   exercise  of  all  wholesome  di8ci?>line  in  the 
.  church,  and  to  open  the  door  wide  to  the  introduction  of  every 
grade  of  heresy. 

Nothing  is  more  easy,  and  nothing  more  common,  than  to  cry 
persecution,  wt^ea  popularity  is  sought.  Ambitious  persons 
eagerly  avail  themselves  of  every  thing'  that  has  the  semblance 
of  oppression,  as  among  the  best  meens  for  carrying  their  pur- 

«  Page  48.  -     i  Page  W. 
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looses;  they  stand  ready  to  seize  every  favourable  occastoo 
for  raising  an  alarm)  and  making  an  appeal  to  the  charitable 
feelings  of  men.  But  what  are  the  grounds  of  complaint  in  the 
present  case?  Has  the  Reformer  himself  been  persecuted! 
No.  This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  public  have  never  htiard 
of  such  persecution.  Have  his  friends  been  persecuted  1  The 
reader  can  judge.  The  doctrines  they  teach  .are,  by  their 
own  confession,  widely  different  from  those  contained  in  that 
Confession  of  Faith  which  they  have  subscribed ;  they  declare 
that  the  true  intent  of  divine  revelation  concerning  certain  doc- 
trines has  not  hitherto  been  fully  understood ;  they  avow  their 
intention  to  reform  the  church  if  they  can,  and  logo  farther 
than  Edwards,  or  Luther,  or  Calvin,  went ;  and  yet,  much  as 
they  have  deserved  it,  no  ecclesiastical  procedure  was  ever  at* 
tempted  against  any  pfthem  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  On 
the  contrary,  the  greatest  Christian  tenderness  and  forbearance 
have  been  exercised ;  more,  hj  far,  than  fidelity  to  Christ,  and 
a  due  concern  for  the  welfare  of  souls,  migiit  seem  to  justify : 
but  the  church  was  not  aware  of  the  precise  nature  and  extent 
of  their  errors*  When  it  was  in  the  power  of  those  men,  whom 
they  denounce  as  selfish,  to  prevent  them  from  settling  in  their 
vacancies,  and  when,  in  fact^  circumstances  occurred  which 
would  have  authorized  such  a  measure  at  the  time,  a  spirit  of 
love  and  tenderness  prevailed.  But  they  soon  after  showed  a 
disposition  to  take  advantage  of  the  candour  and  niildness  of 
their  brethren.  If  a  little  friendly  caution  was  given,  it  was 
immediately  blazed  abroad  as  intolerance ;  if  brotherly  inter- 
course was  cultivated,  and  common  civility  shown  them,  these 
things  were  represented  as  indications  of  the  growing  influence 
of  Hopkinsianism.  By  these,  and  similar  methods,  they  have 
contrived  to  keep  the  public  mind  incessantly  agitated  on  the 
subject  of  their  peculiar  doctrines. 
Having,  by  a  train  of  systematic  manoeuvres,  succeeded  in 

drawing  into  the  "  Presbytery  of ,"  several  men  of  these 

sentiments,  without  charges,  their  dmnterested  beneiH^ence 
prompted  them  to  devise  a  plan^  and  to  seize  a  favourable  mo* 
ment  for  arraigning  at  their  tribunal,  a  person  who  had  been  sa 
foTTvard  and  impudent  aa  to  publish  a  very  useful  book,  styled  i^ 
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Cootrast  bet«feeq  CalviDism  and  HopkinsiaDiam.  Against  tMf 
UQsuepecting  lodiTidual,  whose  persevering  and  pious  laboaffi, 
in  behalf  of  the  poor  of  this  city,  had  secured  him  general  eonfi* 
dence  and  respect,  they  brought  a  groundless  and  wicked  chargt 
of  falsehood. 

He  was  sent  for ;  a  solemn  trial  was  instituted,  and  eyerj 
possible  art  and  measure  tried  to  substantiate  the  abdminabb 
charge. 

It  was  really  diverting  to  observe  the  dUinteresUd  heiMia^ 
lence  expressed  in  their  countenances  and  behaviour  pending 
the  proceedings  of  this  famous  trial.  And  as  we  have  an  ae^ 
count  of  this  trial  before  us,  published  by  two  respectable  lay- 
men, who  were  present,  we  shall  make  a  few  selections,  for  the 
amusement  and  satisfaction  of  the  reader. 

*^  On  Saturday  morning,  the  29th  of  January,  1814,  afler  the 
prosecution  against  the  Rev,  E.  S.  Ely  had  continued  its  march 
for  three  days,  and  as  many  nights,  with  all  the  rigour  of  an  na« 
disciplined  troop,  in  sight  of  anticipated  and  easy  victory,  the 
judiciary  offered  lo  treai  with  the  person  at  their  bar.  Be  was 
not  implacable,  but  easy  to  be  entreated,  and  destitute  of  desire 
for  revenge. 

^  Before  the  meeting  was  opened^  an  elder  came  to  Mr.  Ely 

and  said,  '  that  his  pastor,  the  Rev.   —  was  sensible 

that  he  was  completely  in  the  power  of  the  accused,  and  must 
beg  him  to  have  mercy  on  the  person  who  first  informed 
the  Presbytery,  that  common  fame  accused  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Ely  asked  the  Elder,  if  Mr. had  authorized  him 

to  treat  upon  this  subject.     The  Elder  replied,   that  Mr. 

had  wished  him  to  converse  with  the  accused,  and  request 
that  Mr.  Ely  would  not  be  bard  upon  him ;  would  not  proseeute 
him  ;  for  he  confessed  that  he  had  unintentionally  injured  Mr. 
Ely,  and  knew  that  Mr.  Ely  could  now  destroy  him,  as  a  man 
and  a  minister,  for  his  imprudence  in  giving  currency  to  slan* 
derous  reports.  Another  Elder  of  the  same  minister  informed 
Mr.  Ely,  that  Mr.  —  was  sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  and  that 
Mr.  —  bad  told  him,  that  he  had  been  misled  by  a  brother  cler- 
gyman, the  Rev. ,  of  the  city  of  N,  Y.'    After  prayer, 

the  Moderator,  the  Ilev. said|  *'  that  he  had  a  proposal 
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fyf  peace  to  make  to  Mr.  Ely.  Every  member  of  the  Judica- 
tory, he  said,  was  perfectly  convinced,  from  what  they  had  al- 
ready heard,  that  the  pharge  of  falsehood  brought  against  Mr. 
£ly  was  without  any  good  foundation ;  and  that  the  Presby- 
tery was  now  ready  to  give  him  an  ample  certificate  to  that 
effect,  if  he  would  consent  that,  in  this  stage  of  the  business,  all 
the  proceedings  should  foe  quashed.'  Mr.  ■  arose,  and  re« 
iterated  the  opinion  of  the  moderator,  and  stated, '  that  when  he 
first  introduced  this  subject  in  the  Presbytery,  he  was  persuaded 
that  a  common  fame  did  exist  oil  this  subject :  but  he  had  seen 
Ins  mistake  and  was  now  sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  and  hoped ' 
fats  Brother  Ely  would  receive  him  as  a  christian  friend.'     *  On 

hearing  this,  Mr.  Ely  advanced,  and  while  holding  Mr. 's 

hand,  said,  you  have  wronged  me,  but  I  forgive  you,  and  pro- 
mise never  to  take  advantage  of  any  thing  you  have  said  or 
done.  Here  was  the  exoneration  of  only  one  person,  who  had 
said,  if  Mr.  Ely  has  a  call  from  Rutgers^  street  church,  he  will 
faave  some  very  disagreeable  charges  brought  against  him.* 
Some  little  time  after,  a  free  conversation  ensued  between  Mr* 
Ely  and  some  of  the  principal  members  of  the  prosecution,  in 

which  Mr. charged  Mr.  Ely  with  telling  the  Presb^tery^ 

at  the  time  of  Mr.  — — 's  examination,  that  he  was  a  Hopkln- 
sian.  To  this,  Mr.  Ely  replied,  ♦  that  every  member  of  the  Pres- 
hyiery  thought  the  sermon  unsound  in  doctrine,  and  most  of  them 
9uid  that  they  would  pot  sustain  it,  nor  proceed  to  the  ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  ,  if  they  did  not  believe  he  had  written  the 
sermon  in  haste,  and  would,  on  a  little  reflection,  renounce  the 
doctrines  which  it  contained.     Mr.  Ely  being  called  on,  last  of 

ail,  to  give  his  opinion,  said,  that  were  he  in  Mr. 's  case, 

be  should  desire  to  be  recalled  to  the  Presbytery,  that  he  might 
have  an  Opportunity  of  explaining  more  fully  his  sentinients,  of 
rectifying  wrong  apprehensions,  and  of  ascertaining  how  far  he 
differed  from  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  about  to  be  con- 
nected.    He  advised,  therefore,  that  Mr. should  be  sent 

for,  before  the  tihal  question  was  decided;  for  he  was  mucli  in 

a  mistake,  if  Mr. '- —  would  not  vindicate  more  strongly  to 

riiorrow,  whatever  sentiments  he  had  designed  to  advance  to  day. 
Mr. 9  then  a  commissioner  to  prosecute  the  call,  arose  and 
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Thef  come  out  plainly,  and  tell  us  that  the  reformatioo  begoA 
by  Luther  and  Calvin  is  to  be  consummated  by  (hem  ;  that  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  and  the  imputation  of  Christ's  right- 
eousoess,  and  several  other  doctrines,  as  iihportant  as  these, 
are  not  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

But  rvhat  persecution  have  (hey  received  from  Ihe  Prineefim 
^emituiry  to  induce  them  to  withdraw  their  support  from  that  in*- 
stituiiony  and  out  of  opposition  to  U^  to  prepare  themselves  some 
of  their  young  men  for  the  ministry  ? 

Our  Reformer  acknowledges  there  hare  been  no  expulsions 
from  that  school  for  Hopkinsianism ;  but  if  there  have  been  no 
expulsions,  there  have  been  conversionSy  and  this  is  the  secrel 
cause  of  all  that  disinterested  benevolence  which  they  hare  shown 
for  that  institution ; — an  institution  which  is  under  the  directloa 
of  men  of  distinguished  talents  and  piety; — an  institution  which 
is  daily  rising  in  the  public  estimation,  and  promises  eztenslve 
usefulness  to  the  Church.  Some  young  gentlemen  entered  it 
mtk  Hopkinsian  sentiments^  and  came  out  good  CahiniUs. 

And  what  persecution  has  dictated  the  Triangle,  a  work  pet' 
fectlyfree  from  all  bitterness,  misrepresentation,  and  falsehood, 
and  breathing  throughout  that  disinterested  benevolence  for  which 
ihese  gentlemen  are  so  distinguished  1  What  has  produced  this 
publication  ? 

Why,  reader,  the  proximate  cause  of  these  eloquent  and  ce- 
lebrated addresses  to  the  public  is  just  this : 

The  benevolent  and  learned  author  has,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  a  son  full  in  his  views.  The  preaching  of  this  son  is  not 
the  most  acceptable  in  the  world,  to  some  of  his  hearers,  who 
remember  the  days  of  old,  when  their  inttruction  was  of  a  very 
different  character;  their  eyes  cannot  bear  the  glare  of  this  new 
light,  and,  of  consequence,  there  is  some  little  hanging  down  of 
the  head,  some  little  discontent  expressed,  some  little  opposition 
made.     This  is  what  some  might  call  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head* 

The  father,  as  is  very  natural  indeed,  is  concerned  to  support 
the  son  in  the  doctrines  he  has  taught  him ;  and  accordingly  he 
brings  these  doctrines  before  tlie  public ;  exposes  the  motives 
of  those  unfriendly  to  them,  and  by  various  insinuations,  charg- 
es, nicknames,  misrepresentations^  &c.  ^oompanied   with  a 
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ffidbjt  denl  of  "  verbiage,  tautology,  and  nonsense,"  endea?ooi9 
to  disgrace  the  orthodox  men  of  this  city  in  the  eyes  of  tlie 
church  l^ld  of  the  world.  This  son  is  the  rival  whom  he  charges 
them  with  a  desire  to  supplant  I 

Why,  reader,  make  for  a  moment  the  Reformer's  case  your 
own*  Suppose  you  bad  a  young  son,  an  object  of  enyy  among 
tome  selfish  Calvinistic  preachers ;  and  suppose  his  own  people 
did  not  entirely  approve  his  doctrines,  would  you  not  feel  Bome 
benevolence  under  such  circumstaqces  ?  Would  you  not  walk 
tip-toe,  and  write,  and  flatter,  and  scold,  and  do  all  else  you 
could,  consistent  with  disinterested  benevolence^  to  maintain  bis 
standing,  and  frustrate  the  designs  of  crafty  men  ? 

We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  make  this  general  statement 
of  facts,  that  the  Reformer,  and  bis  coadjutors,  may  receive 
due  credit  for  all  the  virtues  they  exercise.  We  might  b^eive 
gone  more  into  detail  in  the  narration,  and  we  might  have  add- 
ed some  other  facts  equally  striking  and  important,  but^  we  pre* 
Bume,  enough  has  been  said  for  the  present,  at  least,  to  explai|i- 
the  nature  and  object  of  that  zeal  which  is  casting  into  the  bo-t 
Bom  of  the  church,  fire-brands,  arrows,  and  death.  All  this  bit- 
terness and  rancour  against  Calvinistic  divines  is,  because  thej 
would  not  be  the  dupes  of  some  aspiring  Hopkinsians-^because 
they  had  wit  to  avoid  the  traps  that  were  laid  to  ensnare  them 
— because  they  peaceably  endeavoured  to  keep  themselves 
and  their  people  in  the  way  of  truth— because  Hopkinsian 
preaching  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  awakened 
some  old  prejudices^— because,  in  a  word,  ministers  and  people 
would  not  turn  Hopkinsians.  This,  we  say,  has  provoked  the 
outrageous^  virulent,  and  wicked  attack  which  has  been  made 
upon  the  reputation  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  our  country  ; 
men  who  have  long  been  established  in  this  city,  and  Mgbly  ap- 
proved for  their  piety  and  orthodoxy.  Detraction,  if  traced  to 
its  origin,  will  always  be  found  to  spring  from  pride  and  ?nvy« 
It  is  a  species  of  imposthume  that  lies  at  the  heart,  and  breaks 
out  at  the  mouth. 

We  shall  close  these  IV^empirs,.  already  too  much  protracted, 
with  a  view  of  one  trait  in  the  Rdbrmer'^s  character,  which,  more 
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than  anj  other,  claims  particular  notice ;  it  is  his  sc&uf  ULOVi 

KEGARD  TO  TBUTH. 

We  shall  not  detain  the  reader  long  on  this  point ;  we  shall 
merely  produce  a  few  instances  out  of  the  great  many  discover- 
ed in  his  pages,  of  bcise  insinucUianf  misrepresenicUiorif  and 
falsehood.  In  one  part  of  his  hook*  he  says,  that  some  of  the 
Calvinistic  divines  in  this  city,  '*  are  foreigners  from  the  island 
of  Great  Britaiu,  some  are  Dutch,  &c.  and  they  certainly  have 
their  national  prejudices  to  plead  their  excuse. **  And  in 
another,  he  writes  in  such  a  strain  as  to  convey  the  idea  that 
the  opposition  to  Hopkinsian  doctrines  is  an  opposition  madt 
by  foreigners  to  the  divines  of  this  country,  as  such.f 

Now,  the  fact  is,  that  the  foreio;ner3  he  speaks  of  are,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two,  all  natives  of  this  country,  and 
some  of  them  natives  of  this  city. 

The  divines  he  enumerates  as  despised  and  calumniated  by 
these  foreigners,  are  Edwards,  Hopkins,  Bellamy,  Emmons, 
Av^est,  and  Dwight;  a  very  small  portion  of  the  clergy  of  this 
country,  or  even  of  New-England ;  and,  were  it  necessary,  we 
could  give  names  which  shed  a  far  more  distinguished  lustre  on 
the  New-England  churches  than  some  of  those  which  he  has 
mentioned.  But  with  respect  to  Edwards  and  Dvvia^ht,  men  de- 
servedly respected  for  their  eminent  talents  and  piety,  we  would 
ask,  whether  they  denied  the  doctrine  taus;ht  in  our  catechisms 
and  confessions ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin ;  permissive  decress ;  man's  inability,  as  we  have  stated  i^ 
and  the  imputation  of  Cbrisf  s  righteousne^  for  jitstification  ? 

Speaking  of  Edwards  on  the  Will,  he  says  himself,  it  *'may 
be  considered  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  distinguishing  tenets 
of  New-England  divinity,  as  Jar  as  it  contains  any  distinctive 
JealuresJ^  What  is  this  but  a  concession  that  it  contains  very 
few,  if  any,  of  the  features  of  that  monstrous  system  which  he 
has  the  boldness  to  connect  with  this  great  name?  ''Far  be  it 
from  me,"  he  says  again,  '*  to  say  that  Edwards  was  correct  in 
all  bis  sentiments,  a  felicity  which  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  vo- 
luminous writer;  neither  do  I  pretend,  or  wish  to  say  y  that  lie 
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ttgreed  in  every  point  wiih  those  nikOf  since  his  day^  are  denomi- 
nated Hopkinsiansm^^  This,  reader,  is  enough.  But, notwith- 
standiiig,  the  Reformer  takes  care  to  palm  aU  his  absurditiea 
upon  the  public,  as  the  tenets  of  Edwards.  Tes,  he  and  his 
Hopkinsian  friends,,take  every  occasion  to  represent  themselves 
as  the  true  disciples  of  Calvin  and  Edwards,  even  while,  with 
the  same  breath,  they  speak  of  modern  New-England  divinify 
as  possessing  distingtdsJdng  features — ^features  which  mark  it  as 
dififerent  from  every  other  divinity. 

The  late  venerable  President  Dwight  did  not  fully  agree  with 
our  Reformer;  the  assertion  is  grounded  on  the  fact,  that  some 
young  clergyman,  whom  we  have  known,  studied,  by  his  re* 
commendation,  Fisher^s  and  Vincents  Catechisms  as  correct 
systems  of  theology.  And  a  graduate  of  Yale  has  informed 
us,  that  **  Vincent  was  the  text-book  for  the  theological  lectures 
to  the  senior  class*^' 

There  are  writers  in  New-England,  as  well  as  in  other  places^ 
whose  sentiments  are  congenial  with  those  which  the  Reformer 
has  expressed;  but  there  are  other  writers  and  preachers  in 
New-England,  sound  in  the  faith,  who  will,  we  doubt  not,  little 
regard  the  compliment  which  he  forces  upon  them.  And  we 
pan  Inform  him,  that  many  of  the  youifg  men  from  that  quarter, 
residing  in  this  city^  have  been  too  well  instructed  by  their 
pious  fathers,  and  are  too  wise,  to  be  wheedled  out  of  sound 
principles,  by  his  artful  appeal  to  them  in  the  Triangle. 

Another  instance  of  gross  misrepresentation  is  his  address  on 
the  subject  of  revivals.  ''  I  deplore,"  he  says,  "  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  add,  that  the  instances  which  have  come  under  the 
inspection  of  this  city,  are  mournfully  few ;"  and  in  a  following 
page,  he  expresses  his  firm  belief  ''  that  these  doctrines  conti- 
nuing to  be  disseminated,  enforced,  and  maintained,  in  the  man- 
ner and  form  they  have  been  for  years^  there  will  be  no  refor- 
mation." The  reader  must  remember  that  this  great  teacher 
has  not  resided  long  in  this  city ;  this  is  some  apology  for  his 
ignorance ;  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  contradicting  his  state- 
ment.   We  know,  and  we  have  abundant  proof  of  the  assertion 
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kt  tiAtid,  that  those  eteellent  tnen  of  God,  Drs.  Romeyn  atid 

Mill«^doler,  whose  characters  be  seeks  to  traduce,  have  beeo 
far^  Jbx  fnore  extcDsirely  owned  id  their  labours,  of  the  great 
head  of  the  church,  than  any  Hopkinsian  minister  in  this  cify. 
It  is  well  known  too,  (hat  Dr.  Abeel,  a  man  distinguished  for 
his  orthodoxy  and  seal,  was  the  honoured  instrument  of  tarning 
tbry  mang  to  righteousness,  in  the  church  with  which  be  was 
connected  The  revival  that  took  place  under  his  ministry  is 
flresh  in  okir  remembrance,  and  the  happy  subjects  of  it,  we 
tbinki  will  hahlly  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  it  was  the  seal 
put  by  the  spirit  pf  God  on  Hopkinsian  preachitig. 

The  signal  revivals  in  the  Presbyterian  C'hurch,  at  Elizabeth* 
tov  n,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  John  M'Dowel ;  and 
the  recent  memorable  display  of  divine  grace  in  the  Dutch 
Church*  in  Pou^hkeepsie,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cuy- 
ler,  at*e  instances  that  prove  demonstrably  that  the  old-fashioned 
Calvinistic  strain  of  preaching  is  not  without  its  share  in  the 
divine  approbation,  as  that  i«  expressed  in  extraordinary  oat- 
pourina:s  of  the  spirit.  But,  notwithstanding  all  he  has  said, 
truly  and  falsely,  on  the  subject  of  Hopki.:£;ian  revivals — not- 
withstanding  all  the  efforts  of  hh  friends  to  convince  their  peo- 
p\t  **  thai  sonieihing  munt  he  done,'*  we  cannot  learn  that  ti.-r'- 
have  been  able  as  yet  to  7nake  a  revival  either  in  Air.  WiiL'lp- 
Eey's  church,  or  in  the  one  in  Spring  street. 

Again  he  says;  **The  Christian  may  feel  rigliMy  di:iposrd  to- 
uaMs  G«hI  and  his  government,  that  is,  may  I«>v'e  Ci»>d,  btfore 
he  iias  ah  feviiience  that  Goil  will  save  him.  This  is  out  oi*  tite 
'Trian;j;le^iinfl  fbill  be  (kniejL^'^  With  ref[;ect  to  this  misrepre- 
teid'tfion,  we  shall  only  obf^erve,  (Iwt  thpie  is  not  a  Calvil?}^lic 
nunisler  m  this  <ri!y  hut  hclirvt's  an*?  i^rihirhes,  ihal  a  f)*»rsort 
limy  be  a  f:^'.\&\i\e  cliiici  of  God,  and  y«l  nol  lie  ai)le  io  »>ercei\e 
^iny  coinforlavile  or  3ali$fa*'t<jr3^  «'vi<l<'«Cv=,  (>r.'l:«*  r>u'L 

A:raiii  he  s-ays;  *''l'he  rar^h  ar.d  ijnv;H'y  inMa  tmlinWv^  {lulr 
CLsncmbly,  h  eAhf)rt*^tl  to  bf'tifV(->  in  a  bn\  i,:iir  ivlto  n*  cr  kV/</  i\»r 
l;iin."f  Docs  lie  incau  to  in>i:»u;»|p,  ii:^;  whrn  a  CHiviuirt  cx- 
iijtorts  suc.h  a  mm\  to  Irtlieve,  'w  Ui'Ls  Itiiu,  at  llir.  sa/ae,  iir.iCy  Umi 
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the  Saviour  had  not  died  fir  him  ?  Or  do^t  he  merely  declart 
his  own  personal  conviction  that  such  is  the  fact  ?  If  the  insinii* 
ation  19  intended,  we  assure  the  reader  It  is  perfectly  groundless  ) 
"and  here  we  cannot  but  notice  a  fine  compliment  paid  |o  aa 
apostle  on  this  same  page,  where  he  says,  '*  But  these  teachers 
will  tell  him  for  his  consolation,  No  wonder  you  don't  under* 
stand  these  truths,  for  they  are  evangelical  truths,  and  you  are  i^ 
natural  man ;  therefore,  you  cannot  understand  them.  Wretched 
8ubtH*fuge!  As  wise  and  as  profound,  as  if  a  man  should  say 
to  me  that  two  and  two  are  fifteen,  and  it  is  only  because  you 
want  mathematical  skill  that  you  can't  perceive  it"  Poor 
Paul  little  thought  he  would  expose  him&elf  to  the  witticisms  of 
this  great  Reformer,  when  he  said  to  the  Gorinttuans,  The  naiu* 
ral  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God,  for  they 
are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them^  ftiecauso 
they  are  spiritually  discerned. 

Another  tiase  insinuation  is  contained  in  the  following  sen* 
tence :  '*  And  if,  in  fact,  to  make  oqr  own  interest  and  happi'^ 
ness  the  highest  and  nding  tnotive  of  our  condqcty  may  be 
termed  selfishness ;  their  scheme  of  religion  is  purely  selfish  ;"* 
iiji^nifying,  that  Calvinists  do  so,  whereas  they  always  teach  that 
the  glory  of  Ood  is  the  first,  the  highest,  the  greatest  end«  and 
that  our  personal  interest  Is  to  be  regarded  only  insubordination 
to  this  end;  though  they  never  separate  them*  And  we  would 
be  pleased  to  ask  him,  on  a  dyhag  bed,  whether  he  e?er  beard 
One  of  the  ministers,  to  whom  he  refers  in  this  sentence,  make 
self  interest  the  highest  and  ruling  motive  in  religiop  ?  And  we 
should  be  pleased  to  ask  him  further,  in  tbe  solemn  hour  of 
death,  whether  he  ever  "heard  them  restrict  the  pfler  of  sa|va- 
tion  to  the  electa  as  though  they  might  be  ^nown  before  they 
believe,  or  make  any  other  than  a  general  offer  of  salvation^ 
to  all  who  would  believe  7 

The  following  extracts  involve  palpable  falsehoods :  "  Some 
of  them  frankly  own,  that  wicked  men  are  under  no  obligation 
to  love  or  obey  Ood*  Others  boidly  deny  aU  moral  agency  t0 
mankind/^] 
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<<  7%^  oMmm^  Ite  idea  of  goiDg  into  an  the  worid,  and  piwcb- 
iog  the  gospel  to  eveiy  ereature/'*  The  men  he  alludes  to 
are  dbtinguiBhed  for  their  zeal  in  Missionary  and  Bible  Socie- 
ties :  Dr.  Romeyn  is  President  of  the  Missionary  Society,  and 
Dr.  Miliedoier  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  Dr«  M'Leod  was  last 
year  President  of  the  Tract  Society. 

In  the  same  pa«e  he  says,  ''They  go  on  to  state,  that  even 
the  elect  are  not  bound  to  believe  in  the  Saviour,  or  to  love  and 
obey  him,  till  he  has  convinced  them,  in  a  supernatural  way, 
that  he  died  for  them.'' 

Same  page ;  ''  Nothing  offends  them  so  deeply  as  the  asser- 
tion that  the  perfection  and  glory  of  the  Saviour  are  the  highest 
motives  of  love  and  obedience." 

In  one  place,f  he  represents  Calvinists  as  teaching,  that  the 
introduction  of  sin  was  ''  an  event  no  ways  connected  with  the 
divine  purposes;"  and  that''  the  whole  plan  of  providence  and 
redemption,  has  been  diverted,  nay,  forced  into  a  certain  chan- 
nel, to  obviate  the  effects  of  an  event  in  which  the  agency  of 
God  had  no  concern."  In  another,  he  acknowledges  that  they 
hold  to  permissive  decrees,  and  be  ridicules  the  doctrine. 

Again;  "  They,  in  fact,  have  the  boldness  to  assert,  that  Ae 
highest  motive  a  sinner  has  to  love  God  and  Christ,  is  because 
he  has  received  great  favours  from  them,  and  expects  still 
greater."} 

In  his  contrast,^  he  says  they  teach,  Ist  "  Men  are  con* 
demned  for  the  sin  of  Adam ;"  which  implies  a  denial  that 
they  teach  that  personal  transgressions  are  also  a  ground  of 
condemnation.  2d.  "Men  have  a  natural,  crphyncal^  incapa- 
city to  obey  God;"  that  is,  are  in  the  situation  of  Baron 
Trenck,  or  under  the  influence  of  external  difficulties.  3d. 
"  The  gospel  invites  none  but  the  elect  to  come  to  Christ." 
4th.  "  None  but  the  elect  are  under  obiigatioo  to  believe  in 
Christ."  5th.  "  The  elect  are  not  bound  to  believe  in  Christ 
till  he  shows  them  that  he  will  save  them."  We  shall  follow 
him  no  farther  in  his  contrast  Exceptiug  the  Sd  and  12th  ar- 
ticles, (and  these  are  not  fairly  stated,)  there  is  not  a  word  of 
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troth  io  any  part  of  it,  as  the  thoasands  who  statedly  attend  the 
preaching  of  those  gentlemen  can  testify. 

In  the  3d  Series  of  bis  Triangle,*  he  states,  that  they  exer- 
cise authority  over  their  people  to  prevent  them  from  reading 
such  books  as  might  promote  their  instruction ;  that  they  dis- 
courage doctrinal  discussions  and  inquiries  among  the  people ; 
that  they  '*  neither  promote,  nor  encourage  the  study  of  the 
scriptures,  nor  of  theological  truth  among  their  people."  All 
these  dedaraiions  of  our  Reverend  Reformer  are  gross  depar- 
tures from  tnUh^  unworthy  of  a  serious  refutation ;  and  were 
we  disposed  to  be  at  the  pains  of  closely  inspecting  the 
**  verbiage,  tautology,  and  nonsense"  of  his  pages,  we  think 
we  could  easily  double  and  treble  the  number* 

In  the  interview  which,  as  he  relates,f  he  had  with  the  Devil, 
he  challenged  him  to  convict  him  of  lying — ^^  If  you  show  me 
a  falsehood,"  said  he,  '*  in  all  that  book,  yon  may  take  me 
where  you  please." 

Reader,  has  he  not  reason  to  fear  that  the  Devil  will  avail 
himself  of  this  incautious  permission  ?  And  what  a  spectacle 
do  we  behold,  d  Reformer  holding  familiar  converse  with  the 
Devil,  and  seriously  applying  to  him  to  convict  him  of  false- 
hood !    Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  1 

The  children  of  the  light  come  to  the  light,  that  their  deeds 
may  be  made  manifest  that  they  are  wrought  in  God.  Thbt 
nsvEB  GO  TO  THE  Devil.  But  our  Reformer  knew  that  the 
Devil  would  be  the  last  being  in  the  universe  to  father  the  sin 
of  lying  upon  him.  He  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  suppose  ike 
father  of  lies  would  condemn  him  for  doing  what  he  so  highly 
approved  himself.  He  knew  he  would  be  sparing  of  his 
charges,  and  would  rather  tell  a  lie  than  bring  him  in  guilty. 
And  so,  in  fact,  it  turned  out  according  to  the  Reformer's  own 
account  of  the  matter ;  for  all  the  lie  he  charged  him  with 
telling  was  this,  *'  you  say  that  a  raf  s  tail  was  never  measured^ 
which  is  false."  To  which  he  replied,  **  1  did  not  mean. to 
assert,  that  a  rat's  tail  was,  absolutely,  never  measured,  but  that 
Hopkins  and  Calvin  never  measured  it."    This  is  just  such  a 
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lie  as  we  should  expect  the  Devil  would  charge  him  with ; 
but  we  have  been  metre  honest  and  faithful  to  the  Refonner 
than  he  could  reasonably  expect  (he  Devil  would  be,  and  we 
think  we  have  done  justice  to  his  character.  Toward  the  com- 
mencement  of  this  sketch,  we  promised  our  Reader  some  ac- 
count of  bis  father  and  we  have  now  fulfilled  the  promise. 
H^  cntiy  certainfy,  boast  of  long-lived  anceators  !  and  very  wist 
ones  too  ! 

It  is  somewhere  said,  that  Gregory,  of  NasianEen,  saw  the 
disorders  of  Julian's  soul  in  the  irregularify  of  his  carriage,  and 
pronounced  him  an  apostate  before  he  actually  apostatized 
from  Christianity.     The  disorders  of  thb  man's  soul  are  plain- 
ly to  be  seen  in  his  writings  ;  and  judging  from  various  senti- 
ments he  has  dropped ;  as.  also,  from  the  irreverent  manner  in 
which  he  expresses  himself  on  doctrines  that  have  been  the 
consolation  of  Ck)d's  people  in  all  ages,  we  deem  it  no  breach 
of  charity  to  say,  he  is  prepared  to  turn  any  thing.     If  the  love 
of  truth  be  not,  in  every  case,  an  infallible  sign  of  grace,  the 
want  of  it  is  always  an  infallible  sign  of  the  absence  of  grace. 
No  man  can  have,  in  the  judgment  of  disinterested  benevolence 
itself,  any  just  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  Christian,  who 
has  so  little  of  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  as  to  wilfully 
utter  a  falsehood.     We  regret  that  we  are  under  the  aecessity 
of  saying  these  things,  for  we  are  aware  that  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion suffers  when  religious  controversies  assume  such  a  cha- 
racter ;  but  the  consequences  are  chargeable  to  the  account  of 
those  who  speak  evil  of  the  way  of  truth,  and  commit  them- 
selves to  misrepresentation  and  falsehood  for  the  sake  of  grati- 
fying a  spirit  of  envy  and  ambition.    Duty  to  God  and  man 
demands  the  denial  we  have  given  to  the  correctness  of  the 
assertions  which  have  been  quoted ;  and  we  leave  the  event 
with  that  God,  who  ha^  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hands. 

We  presume  the  Reformer  will  be  inquisitive  to  know  who 
has  written  this  Sketch  of  his  life ;  and,  for  his  satisfaction  on 
this  point,  we  think  proper  to  state,  that  it  is  neither  Dr.  Ro- 
7neyny  nor  Dr.  Milledoler^  nor  Dr.  M^Leod,  nor  any  rJeriral  in' 
dividual  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  hvf  hooks. 
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We  believe  we  have  now  given  a  pretty  correct  portrait  of 
Dr.  Poedagogus,  tlie  R/formcr^  as  a  mcai  of  Learnings  a  con- 
sistetU  Thcologiafif^  and  a  consistent  Christian.  Ther«)  are 
other  points  in  bis  character  which  claim  our  notice,  but,  for 
(he  present,  we  shall  waive  them.  If  the  portrait  we  have 
drKwn  does  not  ^ive  entire  eatisfaction,  and  it  fhoufd  appear 
nf't'essary,  we  may  be  iiiduciMl,  at  some  future  day,  to  add  a 
few  things  ihat  will  render  ii  uiott'  pciTect. 
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